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Introduction 


DORIS METH SRINIVASAN 


‘This volume is the result of an eight day seminar 
entitled "The Cultural History of Ancient Mathura," 
sponsored by the American Institute of Indian Studies. 
‘The seminar, held in Delhi, January 7-15, 1980, 
focused on major facets of life within the town from 
‘earliest time up to and including the third cen 

A.p. These are the formative centuries of Indian 
zation and broad-based knowledge of one epicenter of 
culture, such as Mathura, is a means towards berer 
understanding the evolution of North Indian urban 
life at this critical time. The seminar papers are a 
dialogue in this direction; gaps, some of which are 
pointed out in the papers, must, however, be filled 
before a fairly complete picture of ancient Mathuri's 
cultural history emerges. 

‘The papers in this volume follow the seminar’s 
format and sequence: each day was devoted to papers 
of one discipline, ig with the panel on Histori- 
cal Background, and ending with the panel on Artand 
Iconography. The thirty-six papers in eight different 
dei sae eccidias watleg of sppececon Some 
papers represent broad state-of-the-knowledge dis- 
cussions while others focus on specific issues or 
problems. In all, however, Mathura is the star. Seldom 
does the tempo slacken in tracking down some aspect 
of existence in ancient Mathura and coaxing it to come 


ive. 
‘The papers on Historical Background establish the 
basic parameters. The important role of the river in the 
settlement pattern of the town and Mathura’ nodal 
position in a communication network, a dominant 
Fiesn toreaghous,ar/Set introciced bere (Dla 


The town'shistory, taking along view of the seminar’s 
time-frame, is one of oscillation between assertions of 


dominion (Thapar and Chattopadhyaya). 
‘These fluctuations may not always submerge the local 
identities which persisted daring the Mauryan age 


Papers on Society and Economy chart the dynamics. 
Whereas Mathura shares in the high urban and techno- 
logical advances of northern and western India, what 
accounts for the city’s commercial prominence during 
the Saka-Kusina phase was its compensation for lack 
of natural resources and agrarian abundance by pro- 
Fm pes bebongee goods and by exploiting its 

transit position in trade (R. S. Sharma). As the 
so empire exploited Mathuri's nodal position on 
and trans-continental trade routes, a 

rcv thy eransformaion, occurred; the town 
nj 2 cpient ta dispense of wchnologes, 
crafts, merchandise, artand ideologies (Bajpai). During, 
ened te ‘major trade center, heterogenous 
ips from the outside became established as the 
pital grease eats pears language, 
religion and art, they did not apparently violate the 
local cultural norms but rather extended them 
(Mukherjee). The Scythians are a case in point; far 
more than middle men in the transmission of culture, 
they introduced elements reflecting their tastes, ideo- 
logies, language, coinage, administration and calen- 
derical systemizations. Yetin Mathura, as elsewhere in 
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India, they made lasting impact where a context already 
existed and did not turn older conventions upside 
down even during their phase of domination (van 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw). The daily life of Mathura 
witnessed a blend of pursuits towards worldly pleasure, 
material gain and spirituality which may have been 
typical for the region but gave Mathuré an air of world- 
liness (Salomon). 

“The papers on Religious Sects and Cults play with 
paradoxes, The absence of epic Krsna from Mathuri 
tells a tale: the absence symbolizes the erosion of 
dharma in Madhyadesa, at the heart of which is 
Mathura (Hiltebeitel). Several 2nd century 4.0. icons 
and epigraphs from Mathura attest to key concepts in 
Sukhavati, esoteric Buddhism and core ideas in 
Mahayana whose early textual stages are lacking 
(Huntington). The nature of the Jain presence at 
Mathura is still an open question, as assessments that 
remain prevalent reveal more about 19th-century Jain 
studies than about Jainism at Mathur (Folkert). 

A reminder of the necessarily provisional nature of 
conclusions on Mathura’s Numismatics, pending large 
scale horizontal digs and a corpus of Mathura coinage, 
is stated at the outset (Narain). Analyses of coins 
found in the stratified contexts of the Sonkh excavation 
and the Archacological Survey of India's Mathuri 
excavations of 1954-5 and 1973-6 show the potentially 
critical role that coins will play in establishing chrono- 
logical sequences, cultural innovations and interrela- 
tions when the complete excavation reports are 
bised (Ray): Thee survey of Macha coins 
opens a debate on whether or not there was a°Mathuri 
symbol,” of coinage specifically associated with the 
city (Gupta). Regarding religious typologies on coins, 
itcan be shown that local rulers adopted this idea from 
the Indo-Greeks but did not adopt Indo-Greek divi- 
nities on their coinage. Indeed the very limited range 
of religious typologies shows a general lack of involve 
ment in experimentstion in this area (Singh), On the 
basis of weirht and distribution patterns of Kusina 
coppers, the view that the Kusinas held on to Mathura 
far longer than the rest of their Gangetic and Eastern 
tetritories gains support, as does advocacy fora second 
Kusana era in Mathura (MacDowall), Treasure trove 
finds corroborate the wealth of Mathura’s inhabitants 
during the time of the Kusanas, and hint that the latter 
gradually lost political control there to the Sasanians 
(Srivastava). 

Archaeology papers provide control data. Archaco- 
logical evidence in the northwestern Ganga River 
Valley shows no gap between Protohistoric and Early 
Historic Periods and not much urgency for postulating 


an Indo-Aryan invasion. Thus the initial occupation at 
a site such as Mathura seems to represent an indigenous 
cultural development and its subsequent cultural 
developments may be a restructuring of indigenous 
traits (Shaffer). The latest excavations at Mathura itself 
reveal a pattern of continuous growth which 
in complexity and prosperity beweer: ¢. 2nd century 
Bc to. 3rd century A. (M. C: Joshi) At Sonk 3 
continuous sequence of pottery in stratified contexts 
develops according to political phases in all cases except 
the Soar which is termed a cultural phase in the 
‘Mathura area (Hartel) Indications of Mathuri’s parti- 
cipation in trade, population shifts and general 
‘exchanges come from an analysis of the patterns and 
distribution of exched beads from Mathura; these link 
Mathura to specific sites in North, Central and East 
India as well as to land south of the Narmada (Marga 
bandhu). The site of Surkh Kotal in the North (ie., 
Afghanistan) has permitted a revealing comparison 
between its temple excavations and the Mat devakula 
(outside Mathura). Comparison establishes that the 
Mit devakula isa shrine housing the deities to which 
Kusana royalty paid reverence (Fussman). 

Refractions of Mathuri’s personality are disclosed 
in the Language and Literature papers, A tale in the 
Harivarnsa memories of a pressure upon 
Mathura from the west, of enemies of her reviving 
Brahmanical order. The author of the story of Kala- 
yavana saw Mathuri as a beleaguered bastion of 
Brahmanism in war, in ritual and in social practice 
(Hin). The Jain tradition, including medieval literature, 
knows Mathurd as pilgrimage center dotted with Jain 
‘monuments su a prosperous Jain merchant 
community (Shah and Bender). Buddhist literature 
intimates the strains involved in accommodating 
a thnving unorthodox community within a conser- 
vative city (Jaini). A description of Epigraphical Hybrid 
Sanskrit used in Mathura inscriptions clarifies the 
nature of the language's mixture. It is mixed because 
the phonology tends to be Sanskritic and the 
morphology tends to be Prakritic; plus there are some 
additional ‘mixed linguistic peculiarities (Mchendale). 
Literature of the Buddhists, Jains and Hindus suggest 
that the symbolism of the astamavigala, appearing 
carliest at Mathur3, is a confluence of numerical 
symbolism of eight and different sets of auspicious 
symbols of various numbers (Wayman). 

Epigraphy papers open with a state-of-the-art 


Writing activites started comparatively late at Mathura 
‘with stone inscriptions commencing under the local 


kings; however, during the Saka-Ksatrapas and 
‘Kusanas, writing activities became much more intensi- 
fied (Verma), Alll stages in the development of the 
Brahmi script are evidenced on the Mathura inscrip- 
tions; these indicate thatthe significant modifications 
came either during or because of foreign influences (A. 
M. Shastri). New elements are in circulation during 
the Keatrapa age: Sanskritization begins, and the 
vocabulary shows links to dialects of the Northwest, 
whereas no links with the language of any other regions 
are noticeable prior to that time (Damstecgt). Newly- 
found inscriptions from Mathura record terms of 
paleographic significance: garijavara—a foreign loan 
word; terms of artistic and religious significance: 

levakula . . . mahesvaram:; stambho siriyé pratima; 
amitabbasya pratima, anda name of social significance, 
‘ayastha (R. C, Sharma). 

Tabulation of ourput in the papers on Art and 
Iconography places innovations of the Mathura school 
into significant historical contexts. Two main positions 
on the chronology of Mathur’ inscribed imagery—that 
of the proponents of the omitted hundreds theory and 
that of the opponents of this theory—are reviewed as 
the debate bears critically on the sequence of stylistic 
developments, It is found that further tabulations of 
stylistic motifs and paleographic forms are needed 
before one position can dominate (Williams). Collating 
data not only from the obverse but also the reverse of 
carly Jain Mathura icons, the first complete survey on 
this subject uncovers evidence of religious, artistic and 
possibly sociological significance (N. P. Joshi). An 
analysis of Mathura yaksa types selected on the basis of 
detached, nonattendit images versus undetached, 
attending, smaller ones concludes that the former occur 
0 a great extent in pre-Ksatrapa art and to a much 
lesser extent in post-Kusina art, but are noticeably 
absent in the intervening periods; this distribution 
should be ded to the popularity of dhe Yala cult 
Mathur (y. Mitterwallner). Regarding the productivity 
and inventiveness in Vaisnava art, prior to the Kusina 
period Mathura was neither a center nor an innovator. 
“Then a dramatic reversal occurs with three-quarters of 
Vaisnava art depicting four-armed Vasudeva-Krsna 
(Srinivasan). 

Within this embarras de richesse does a theme 
emerge? I think it does even though lacunae remain 
that discourage any impulse to be prematurely defi- 
nitive. In-depth studies are lacking for example, on 
several major religious and artistic phenomena, as are 
collations of cultural data gleaned from numismatics 
and epigraphy’; and a large scale horizontal excavation 
within Mathura is a wish suspended from many a 
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halpavrksa, to say nothing of the longing for an 
absolute date for the beginning of the Kaniska era. 
With this in mind, the theme I see emerging is one of 
brahmanical Mathura becoming cosmopolitan Mathura 
under waves of influence originating outside of 
Mathura, By brahmanical, I mean that the following 
traits are prominent: a Sanskritic language preference, 
a varna-based society, and prestige elements related 
more closely to Vedic values than to any other values 
The idea that Brahmanism is the increasingly 
dominant cultural force in ancient Mathura is a working 
hypothesis in the papers of Hein and Hiltebeite; these 
two discussions consider the city asa symbolic bastion 
of mores congruent with brahmanical dharma, The 
idea of a predominant brahmanical substratum at 
Mathura may jar those equating the personality of 
Mathura with the ‘Jain stupa’ at Mathura and with the 
pacing of Buddha images and Buddhist imagery at 
Mathura. Those conceptions receive poor support from 
the multidisciplinary studies which the seminar pro- 
duced. A number of the papers and discussions allow 
another view to surface, Mathuri’s inital lineage-based 
society, becoming the more developed clan-based 
janapada included in Manu's Brabmarsidesa appears 
to haye been rooted in the traditional varna structure 
(sce Thapar; cf. Mukherjee). To weigh the information 
concerning the daily life at Mathura (Salomon), is an 
inherently difficult task, as Wayman noted at the 
seminar, but the picture provided is no more than an 
illustration of the four pursuits of man sanctioned by 
Brahmanism, namely artha, kitma, dharma and moka. 
“The prestige of the Sanskrit language in an urban settle~ 
meat not only in Aryavarta but also in Brahmargidesa 
needs little elaboration here, But the process of 
Sanskritization begun under the Ksatrapas is another 
matter; it supports the dominant position of Sanskrit 
and the Sanskritic cultural milieu in Mathuri (cf. 
Damsteegt and Fussman's seminar observations); this 
dominance can explain the adoption of hybrid Sanskrit, 
fon inscriptions predominantly Buddhist and. Jain 
during a period of foreign rule at Mathura. The fact 
that inscriptions begin late and obtain momentum only 
under Ksatrapa rule, may well speak of the abiding 
esteem for oral transmission in the Vedic tradition, 
“The long shadow cast by the esteemed, sacred, Vedic 
oral tradition probably accounts for the greater number 
of Buddhist and Jain inscriptions in Epigraphical Hybrid 
Sanskrit than either Hindu or Brahmanic inscriptions. 
So too, stress on oral preservation of texts perpetuated 
by the Vedic tradition may be why greater scriptural 
advances were made under foreign rule (Damsteegt). 
‘This may even explain why Mathuri provided the 
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right climate wherein theatre and actors could flourish, 
Aniconic thinking fostered by Vedism also cast a long 
shadow. Witness how Mathura's local indigenous 
rulers adopt from the Indo-Greeks the idea of placing 
religious typologies on coins without adopting the 
represention of foreign gods (Singh) or of the emerging 
bhakti gods; these last may at best be restricted to one 
representation of Samkarsana on a Mathur punch- 
marked coin (Gupta). The frequent appearance of Sti 
Laksmi on the coins of local rulers (Singh) adds weight 
to the argument that she is less the goddess of a parti- 
cular bhakti cultand more a pan-Indic sign or mark for 
beauty, prosperity, auspiciousness (cf, Wayman) and 
royal glory (cf. Narain). The inhibiting factor of Vedic 
aniconic thinking may have contributed also to 
Mathura’s failure co begin earnest production and 
experimentation on icons of the local deity, Vasudeva- 
Krsna, until the foreign Kusinas held sway there 
(Srinivasan). The direction of accommodating gestures, 
towards the Brahmanical substratum, should also be 
noted. For example, both the Ksatrapa court and the 
Kusinas made overtures to accommodate the Brahmans 
‘of Mathur, However, being a stronghold of Bi 

culture did not contribute to Mathuri's early distinc: 
tiveness As an exchange between Mukherjee and 
Fussman at the seminar pointed out, apart from art and 
religion there is nothing exceptional about Mathura as 
a town in the Doab until the coming of the Scythians. 
Distinctiveness belongs to cosmopolitan Mathura 
(dating from the beginning of the first century a.p. t0 
about the third century A.0.; ef. M, C. Joshi). Local 
innovations, fanned by outside events, gradually 
resulted ina Kusina city having: a multiracial popula- 
tion wealthy enough to afford finery in dress, orna- 
mentation, housing, as well as variety in entertainment 
and other luxury goods (see R, S. Sharma, Mukherjee, 
Salomon, van Lohuizen-de Leeuw); trade and com- 
munication within a very wide internal and inter- 
national network (Bajpai); a vigorous patronage of art 
which fostered a Mathura school; 2 climate of tolerance 
sustaining a broad spectrum of religious beliefs and 
institutions, Just why this happened at Mathura cannot 
yet be fully answered, but perhaps a scenario may be 
ventured which in the sun-bathed January tea-break 
discussion with P. Jaini seemed natural: possibly the 
seeds for cosmopolitanism were planted during the 
elusive Sufga phase at Mathura. The Suigas, reputedly 
determined to give resurgence to Brahmanism, did s0 
particularly to the east of Mathura, in regions known 
as the heartland of Buddhism and Jainism. Under the 
hostile rule, is it not possible that Buddhists and Jains 
‘would have fled (with their money) and resettled at 


Mathura, a nodal trading center which by all current 
indications, did novexperience direct Suga rule? With 
this shift of peoples, Mathura quite possibly was given 
the impetus towards an expanding economy, an ideo- 
logical openness and a heterogenous population which 
sufficiently attracted the Saka-Kusinas to work 
changes whereby Mathura became a dynamic city of 
art and culture. It is for future collaborations to place 
Mathura, and the ideas presented in this volume, 
within a definitive schema marking the second urban- 
ization of Northern India, 

This volume is the result of the sustained interest 
and support of the American Instirute of Indian Studies 
which permitted the realization of the seminar, the 
pre-seminar planning session in 1979, and the publi 
tion of this book. In the course of a lengthy project 
such as this, going through numerous different stages 
involving at all points the efforts and assistance of 
Institute officials and colleagues in India, Europe and 
the United States, the debt of gratitude is large, bur the 
pleasure of thanking is even larger. 

I would like,'first, to express my thank: to Edward 
C. Dinwock and Frederick M, Asher who endorsed the 
idea of the seminar from the outset and enccuraged the 
project throughout with particular enthusiasm, I would 
also like to acknowledge my gratitude to Rick for his 
personal involvement in so many aspects of the project, 
and for his help and advice, so generously given on all 
‘occasions. Each stage of the project came to fruition in 
India and depended upon the assistance of Pradeep 
Mehendiratta, to whom I am grateful. I should also 
like to acknowledge the support the project received 
from the Smithsonian Institution Office of Fellowships 
and Grants and to thank especially Francine Berkowitz 
for considerable effort devoted to making this seminar 
possible. 

The Planning Session, held at the AUIS Center for 
Artand Archaeology at Varanasi, received the help of 
Shri V, R, Nambiar, Shri M. A. Dhaky and Shri 
Krishna Deva. Shri Dhaky also drafted the system of 
transliteration and stylistic conventions used in this 
volume. To them and the chairpersons who worked to 
structure the seminar, go my sincere appreciation. 

The actual seminar, of which N, P. Joshi was the 
co-organizer, was launched with the blessings of C. 
Sivaramamurti and introduced by Edward C. Dimock. 
Seminar sessions were convened for six days at the 
‘New Delhi India International Center and for two 
days in Mathura. Tam grateful to the AIIS New Delhi 
staff for their assistance in arrangements, typing, 
recording and transcribing the proceedings. | acknow!- 
edge with thanks the welcome which the Director of 


the Mathura Museum, Shri R .C. Sharma and his staff 
extended during the sessions there. A trip to the site at 
Sonkh was made possible by Herbert Hire. 

“The completion of this volume isa concerted effort. 
Tam indebted to the editorial board for their generous 
and indefatigable attention to the many editorial 
matters. I wish to thank all my Mathurd-minded col- 
leagues whose interest in the subject resulted in contri- 
butions to the seminar, to the volume or toboth. Some 
papers delivered at the seminar cast a net wider than 
the seminar’s theme and some could not comply with 
the set deadline; these papers could not be included in 
the volume, Some papers were solicited after the 
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seminar in order to fill certain gaps. It remains for me 
to express acknowledgement for the helpful editorial 
advice received from Ernest Bender, Norvin Hein, 
Gregory Possehl, Frances P. Smyth and B. K. Thapar. 
Norvin and Barbara Miller Lane also read the last-but- 
final draft of this Introduction. am appreciative to 
Betty Jinks and Samantha Johnston for their typing 
assistance in the preparation of the manuscript, partially 
funded by the AUS Publication Committee. 
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1. The Historical Geography 
of the Mathura Region 


ROSHAN DALAL 


Anattempe will be made here to examine the roleof the 
topography and environment of the Mathura region, 
in the location and growth of settlements in relation to 
other factors, There ate several factors which make 
Mathura topographically unique but these may not 
have been operative in the expansion of sertlement in 
this area. Other necessary factors are the historical 
background to, and the relationship between, and 
interaction with, sites both within and outside the 
region of Mathura. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Mathura districtis located between Lat, 27°14 and 27° 
58'N and Long. 77° 17' and 78° 12'E and covers an area 
fof approximately 3,800 square kilometres.' The 
Yamuna flows through the centre of the district. To 
thenorth, its banks are sandy and low with large areas 
subject to fluvial action, South of Mahaban the river is 
more closely confined within its bluffs.? The Yamuna 
has frequently changed course in this region and old 
‘courses can be traced both to the eastand to the west of 
the river.’ The location and identification of sites 
therefore, are dependent on a study of the change of 
course at a particular period. East of the Yamuna, the 
“Trans-Yamuni tract comprising the Tahsils of Mat and 
Sadabad, is a part of the Gaigi-Yamuna Doab, and in 
conformity with the Doab slope, the land drops gently 
from the north to the south and south-east. Two inter~ 
mittent streams, the Pathwara and the Jhirna, flow 
through this area* West of the Yamuni, the 
Cis-Yamun tract includes the Tahsls of Chhata and 
Mathura and lies ata higher level than the eastern tract. 
The line of highest elevation is parallel othe Yamuna, 


at some distance from the Yaruuni and the Bharatpur 
border. To the west of this tract are outlying ranges 
and detached hills of the Aravali system.* The Yamuna 
is at present the only river in this tract, bur two old 
lines of drainage can be traced to the west of the 
district.* 


Climate, ‘The rainfall increases from the south-west to 
the north-east and ranges from 544.3 mm. at Mathura 
to 672.3 mm. at Chhota-Kosi though it varies consi- 
erably from year to year. Temperatures are similarto 
those of neighbouring districts.” 


Soil. Piliya, a light yellow loam, isthe prevailing soil 
of the district. This is generally fertile but in inferior 
varieties differs litle from bhur or sand, In, certain 
parts of Mat, Sadabad and North Chhata Tahsils, 
dumat oF rich loam occurs. In the proximity of the 
hills there is a tract of lighter soil and to the east of the 
‘Yamuna sands stretch far inland, Clay is found only in 
the terai and lowlands," Between the Yamund and its 
banks a strip of alluvial land changes annually in shape 
and character." 


Water. The old Gazetteer states that the chief natural 
peculiarity of the district was its want of rivers, Because 
Of this, arable land was classified first according 0 

irrigation and second according to 
Lines of drainage passthrough the centre 
‘of the eastern tract, while the higher water level" 
provides fora greater number of wells than in the west, 
The slightly richer soil and greater itrigation facilites, 
partly account for the relative agricultural richness of 
this tract today"? in comparison with that of the west. 
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Vegetation in tedinsict is of adr deciduous ypeand 

the original scanty tree species include Faras, Pils, 
Cheonker, Reon), Babul, Kara, Kadam, Kar, Hins 
and Bansi. Other trees and sheubs do not differ from 
those in the Gangetic Doab, though hilly outcrops at 
Barsana and elsewhere produce some Dhaw, Kadam, 
Pasendu and Pilukhan," Most of the trees form good 
natural pastures, and pastoralism would therefore be 
expected, Pasture lands are more common in the 
western tahsils,"* Many of the trees found to the right 
bank of the Yamuna evidently did not grow to the 
left,"* and the eastern tract probably had thicker 
vegetation, * The western or Cis-Yamuni tract would 
also therefore be easier to clear in the initial period of 
settlement. 

Though there is little mineral wealth in this district, 
sandstone is procurable from the hills in the Cis- 
‘Yamund tract.” 

‘The major point that emerges from this brief review 
of the physiography and environment of Mathura 
district is that the Yamuna divides it into two sections 
with dissimilar characteristics, The Trans-Yamun 
tract has a greater potential for agriculture and is more 
fertile. The Cis- Yamuna tract would be easier to clear 
for initial settlement, with a greater potential for 

astoralism. Agriculture and. pastoralism could 
ever exist in both tracts. Stone resources exist in 
the Cis-Yamuna tract and in the adjoining districts of 
Bharatpur and Agra," where iron ore of an inferior 
gradeis also found,"* 

Historically, sites are commonly located at the june- 
tion of different habitats, the integration of whose 
resources results in a viable economy. Successful 
sites should be able o exploit a number of resources so 
that if one enterprise failed, the other would com- 
pensate.”" Sites along the river Yamuna in District 
Mathura would be located at such a junction, the 
navigability of the river increasing their importance. 

‘There are additional reasons for the prominence of 
the region asa whole. Geologically Mathura is apartof 
the Indo-Gangetic alluvium and is a perennial nuclear 
region of settlement. The Cis-Yamund tract of the 
‘Mathuri region has easy access to what has been called 
the Gateway to the Doab, formed by the Himalayan 
ranges to the north-west and the Thar desert and 
outliers of the Aravalli system to the south-west. 
South-east of Mathura are approaches to the great 
Malwa passageway. Itis also located on a curve of the 
river Yamund and is a central point of entry into the 
Doab. Because of its position numerous routes are 
liable to pass through the Mathuri region. Routes 
from the north-west often cross Mathura in order to 
proceed both eastwards and southwards; others from 


the Doab to the north-west and south-west, and with 
the Doab and districts further east, Mathura was thus 
ideally located to be a nodal point of communication. 
These factors influenced settlement in this area and 
provided Mathuri with a position of control both 
economically and politically. 


‘THE SETTLEMENTS 


PGW (Painted Grey Ware) is found at the sites of 
Ambarikha,* Sanketban,:* Sakhitara,** Sonkh,”” 
‘Aring,?* Chhata,” Ambarish Tila, Katra, Bhieswar, 
Kaikali Tili and some other sites in’ the present 
Mathura city. All these are located in the Cis-Yamuni 
tract, Migration to this area was probably from the 
north-west or west, Finding a tract that was easy to 
clear with good pasture grounds, the PGW people 
need not have found it necessary to cross the river 
‘Yamuna. Within this area most PGW sites were located 
adjacent to river courses.” In addition Sanketban, 
Sakhitara and Aring were located near hilly areas in 
proximity to some of the best pasture grounds.* 
“Though the climare must have been wetter than it is 
today, it was probably even then relatively drier than 
the eastern tract, and the generalizations made on the 
basis of present (or more recent) topography and envi- 
ronment would still be valid. 

Copper celts and harpoons of copper hoard type 
were found at the mound of Caubari and other sites in 
Mathura, not far from the river Yamuna.” This location 
of copper hoard sites along major rivers is common in 
the Doab, 

More evidence for the exploitation of the environ- 
ment comes from the excavated site of Sonkh.* 
Evidence of post heles and reed impressions in mud 
plaster suggest the use of local wood and grasses, The 
wood used may have been Nim,?® Dhak or Babul.™ 
Reed impressions were possibly of Munj grasses which 
grow well on alluvial banks of streams.”” Stone was 
probably from neighbouring sites in Mathura district 
or from Agra or Bharatpur. Terracottas™ could be 
made from local clay found in shader or lowlying 
areas. Iron slag was also found at Sonkh,* and probably 
Jocal ores available in Bhararpur and Agra were used,** 
as trade was not a major factor in the economy of this 
period. A glass disc found at Mathuri,** could have 
been made from glass sands available in Rajasthan or 
may have been a stray find. 

The position of the Cis-Yamuni tract, regarding 
routes from the north-west and west, and its relatively 
drier climate with sparser vegetation, were among 
factors responsible for its occupation. The actual choice 
of site location was based mainly on proximity 10 


water resources and grazing grounds, which accords 
with the pastoral-agrarian economy of the PGW 
period. Resousces utilised were-those which were 
available within the district or not very far from it, 


‘The NBPW (Northern Black Polished Ware) and 
Mauryan Period 


‘The sites of Kapri, Kaiki Ti," Aring, Sanketban 

Sonkh** and some sites within the present city, 
continue from the preceding period, while those of 
‘Chhata and Sakhitara were abandoned possibly because 
of settlementin new areas or a qualitative inerease in the 
size of settlements. There are indications that both these 
changes took place, An increase in size can be seen a the 
site of Kagra” North of the ste of Karri, the Chamunda 
‘mound was occupied. Literary sources mention some 
additional sites, The towns of Methora and Carisobora 
between which flowed the river Jomanes, are referred to 
by Megasthenes.” The town of Mathura, also referred 
to in other literary sources, can probably be identified 
with the site Katri. That of Carisobora has been 
variously identified,™ but the most likely identification 
is with the site of Mahaban to the east of the river 
‘Yamuna.*" If the identifications are correct and if these 
were towns on both sides of the river Yarmund, they 
probably controlled trade along the river and also per- 
haps marked a crossing point on a route. In spite of 
cchanges in the economy, several sites continued from 
the preceding period. 

Remains at excavated sites and references in literary 
sources indicate ani exploitation of the envi- 
ronment as well as trade with other areas, Locally 
available mud and clay were used for the construction 
of houses with mud walls, mud plaster, baked bricks 
and ring, wells, at the sites of Kapra® and Sonkh,” and 
for terracotta objects and pottery, Ac the site of Kagra, 
bamboo and reed were also used for construction,* 
while at Sonkh, a wooden roof covered with reed was 
excavated.” Some bamboo is grown in the Mathura 
district today, and certain inferior varieties probably 
cexisted earlier, Wood and reed used were possibly the 
same as in the preceding period, Bone for implements" 
and ivory for various objects, were either obtained 
from domestic animals, or from animals in the still 
existing forests between sites, 

Chaff found mixed in mud plaster™ could be of a 
grain such as wheat, but thisis nordefinite, Mathura is 
famous for the production of cotton cloth." Cotton 
today is the most important cash crop in the Mathura 
region, grown in the kharif season in the tahsils of 
Mathura and Chhata,* As NBPW sites are mostly in 
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the Cis-Yamund tract, it was probably grown in this 
region. These references to agriculture indicate the 
clearing of larger tracts of land. Old grazing grounds 
must also have been utilised. 

Finds of silver, copper,” iron, topaz, amethyst,** 
crystal, carnelian, glass” and shell objects, indicate 
trade with other areas, The Ain-i-Akbari refers to 
silver mines in Agra,™ but there is no evidence of their 
‘existence in this period, Silver may have been extracted 
from silver bearing lead ores such as argentiferous 
galena,” which are available in Bihar and Orissa, and 
at the mines of Zewar, fifteen miles south of Udaipur 
in the Aravalli ranges of Rajasthan. The latter shows 
evidence of ancient workings" and are the most likely 
sources of silver for the Mathura region. ‘There are 
several copper mines with evidence of old workings in 
Rajasthan. These occur in Districts Bharatpur, Alwar, 
Jaipur, Jhunjhunu, Sikar and Udaipur. Important 
among these isthe Khetri copper belt twenty kilometres 
Jong located in Jhunjhunu district, and the Dariba 
‘copper mines of Udaipur at which a C-14 date of 
‘organic samples places the mining activity at c. 360 
3.c.” The closest to the region would be 
however, sources in the Districts of Alwar and 
Bharatpur. Iron was perhaps obtained from the same 
sources as discussed earlier, The nearest sources of 
carnelian are those available in the beds of the Banas 
and other rivers in Rajasthan.” Rock crystal is found 
in most parts of India. Clear érystal of various types 
can be found at Daosa in Jaipur and at Nawai and 
Hathona in District Tonk."* Deposits of white friable 
quartzite for glass manufacture occur in r 
Banda and Varanasi districts.”* Good glass sand is also 
found in Rajasthan, in Sawai Madhopur, Bindi, Jarwara 
and where the Agra-Ajmer road erosses the Arava. 
‘An analysis of the objects found would be necessary to 
prove their area of origin, but from the nearest sources 
available it would seem that the Cis-Yamund tract of 
the Mathura region was supplied with mineral resources 
from the neighbouring district in Rajasthan, and this 
‘was one of the reasons for its importance asthe economy 
developed. ‘ 

Shell seems to have been one item obtained from a 
greater distance. Molluscs whose shells are used for 
jewellery and other objects, are generally found on sea 
‘coasts or in estuaries.”” Shell may have been obtained 
from the Gangi delta or from ports of Sindh, It is 
impossible to say anything definite unless the type of 
shell used is determined. 

Evidence from the Mathura region indicates that 
there was not only trade but also production for trade, 
at least in the items of cotton” and copper.” The 
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position of Mathura, with its access to the mineral 
wealth of Rajasthan and its route potential, as well as 
the political and economic changes in the Pre-Mauryan 
petiods mere responsible for this At the same tine 
local resources available within the district were 
increasingly utilised. 


‘The Sudga and Kusana periods 


‘To determine the location of settlements in this period, 
archaeology, literary sources and findspots of inscrip- 
tions, sculptures and coins have been used, Finds of 
inscriptions themselves, or of sculptures etc., cannot 
prove occupation, buta combination of factors such as 
the presence of mounds in association with numerous 
stone sculptures and architectural pieces, or other extant 
remains, and the location of sites in a broader settlement 
pattern," suggest that many of the findspots referred 
to above, were sites of this period." 

Excavations show thar the Dhulkot fortifications 
within which were located the Katri and other mounds, 
enclosed an area of three square kilometres adjacent to 
the river Yamuna." This was the main city of Mathura. 
Within and in close proximity to this area, are more 
than ninety sites where sculptures and inscriptions 
have been found. Some of these are from mounds just 
‘outside the old fortifications; others are from localities 
within the old and new city areas. Evidently these were 
extensions of the city of Mathura beyond its walls,” 
Both the city and its extensions are located on sloping, 
land, between the 175m. contour and the present right 
bank of the river. Several important mounds follow 
the line of this contour, The river could have been used 
for navigation and irrigation." Agriculture was 
probably productive in the narrow khadar adjacent to 
the Yamuna and in irrigated areas, The location of the 
city and of sites across the river on the east bank!* 
suggest that the Yamuni flowed in approximately the 
same course as it does today," 

West of the city, sites are most numerous in Mathura 
‘Tahsil, extending into the south of Tahsil Chhata. 
Suiiga period sites are located mainly within five kilo- 
metres of the city of Mathura. Others are randomly 

laced, possibly on routes.*” Kusina sites (at least 
forty) are all over Mathura Tahsil and the south of 
‘Tahsil Chhata. Sites in other areas are comparatively 
few. Several of these are located on the river Yamuna 
or within a few kilometres of it." It is difficult 10 
explain the location of sites in this period on the basis 
of hy. The concentration around Mathura 
Geek ea ty becisec the ieiporance of cay. Somme 
‘of the sites in this area are adjacent to meandering canal 


distriburaries, such as are often the deepened old water 
courses. But, almost every modern village in this region 
isalso touched by these meandering distributaries, and 
as this area was said to be devoid of rivers, only a 
hydrological survey would be able to tell if any of these 
were in fact old courses, The advanced technology of 
the Suga and Kusina periods probably permitted 
several sites to be located away from natural water 
sources, though some were near the Yamuna and the 
two western depressions, Two essential factors for loca 
tion in this period were the importance of Mathura city 
and of trade and trade routes radiating towards the city, 

Local resources in this period continued wo be 
utilised, Asin the preceding period, mud and clay were 
used in the construction of houses and for pottery and 
terracotta objects.” It is probable that wheat” and 
cotton” were grown, and mangoes were cultivated." 
‘Wheat in the Indo-Gangetie plains is usually irrigated 
‘on alluvial loams.”” Today itis one of the rabi crops of 
Mathura, grown in all parts of the district, but before 
canal irrigation it was concentrated in the eastern tract.* 
‘Mangoes were probably grown in the Trans-Yamuna 
region. With the extension of settlement to the 
‘Trans-Yamuna tract, both sections of the Mathura 
district were now being exploited. Inscriptions found 
at the sites of Ral, Chargion,"” Maholi" and the 
Jamilpur or Jail mound, refer to the excavation of 
tanks.” At Kafikali Tila the remains of a tank have 
been found." Though these were connected with 
ious edifices, they may also have been used for 
irrigation, It is significant thar all these occur in the 
drier western tract. Grazing grounds continued to be 
used as indicated by finds of sheep and bull terracottas 
ar Sonkh," and sculptures associated with sheep and 
goats. These include a Yaksa,""® and male images with 
rams’ horns in the headdress.” Boneimplements!™ as 
in the preceding periods, must have been made from 
domestic or other animals in the immediate environment. 

Finds of, or references to, gold," silver,!* iron!” 


increased trade in this period. The resources for most 
of these have been discussed earlier. Gold was probably 
brought from Afghanistan or Chinese Turkistan via 
the north-west land route.""” Relatively close sources 
of agate are near Bayana and Buneerah (24* 26'N; 73° 
44°E) in Rajasthan and in the Robertsgunj Tahsil of 
Mirzapur;'"" of jasper in Mirzapur between Agori and 
Titihidar (24° 33°N; 82° 58'E) in the Banas region of 
Rajasthan and in Madhya Pradesh," Lapis lazuli is 
available only from Badakshan (Afghanistan 

Though some stone objects were found in preceding 


periods, stone sculptures involving large blocks of 
stone were prolific only in this period. The majority of 
sculptures were of red sandstone, chough buff, yellow 
and white sandstone were also used. Sandstone not 
‘only from the Mathura district but also from the 
neighbouring districts of Agra and Bhararpur, must 
have been used, The rocks in District Agra vary from 
red to greyish white, and the Fatehpur Sikri range is 
“well known for its quarries of red sandstone."* In the 
nineteenth century, sandstone from the Rupbas and 
other quarries in Bharatpur were utilised in Mathura 
district, and included red and white stone." 

While most of these objects involve middle distance 
trade, gold, lapis lazuli and shell involve long distance 
trade, ‘The silk transit trade also passed. through 
‘Mathura, In connection with this a route is mentioned 
in the Periplus, from Thinae (China) through Bactria 
to Barygaza." This route passed through Kabul, 
‘Taxila, Sakala, Mathura and Ozona, The same route 
‘was probably followed for the import of gold and lapis 
lazuli. ‘The position of Mathura was of essential 
importance in such a route. Asin the preceding period, 
middle distance trade was mainly with Rajasthan, 

“Theres evidence inthis period for the production of 
items made of raw cotton," gold," iron! and 
stone,” Since production in copper was known in the 

receding period, it probably continued. Of these at 
Feast cotton and stone objects were exported to other 
areas. While local resources continued to be utilised, 
trade and production expanded. Though the position 
‘of Mathura was important for its expansion, also 
important was its prominence as an administrative and 
religious centre. 
‘THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SETTLEMENTS 


Linear distances between PGW sites in the Mathuri 
region suggest that both the spacing of, and relationship 
between settlements were random, This is confirmed 
by the spacing of sites in surrounding districts and 
conforms to the simple PGW economy. 

Tn the NBPW period distances between sites in the 
Mathura region suggest a relatively uniform spacing, 
In the region between Mathuri and Noh the average 
distance spacing between one site and its nearest 
neighbour is between ten to fifteen kilorhetres." This 
suggests the natural emergence of sites on a relatively 
isotropic surface, Not much is known about these sites 
to determine their relationship, but the fortified city of 
Mathura, located on the bank of the Yamuna was 
clearly the mostimportant, Of the sites between which 
distances have been measured, only Noh and Sonkh 
hhave been excavated and on the basis ofthe excavations 
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both seem to have been relatively important. Itis also 
significant that Sonkh is equidistant between Mathura 
and Noh, and the nearest neighbour of these three sites 
are also at equal distances from them. However, more 
excavations are necessary before any conclusion can be 
reached about these distances. It is interesting that 
similar distance patterns have been noticed in other 
NBPW areas, particularly in the Allahabad and 
Varanasi regions.!™ 

Inthe Suiga-Kusina period the settlement pattern is 
more complex and is important notonly regarding the 
relationships between settlements, but also to suggest 
the existence of certain sites in this period. Three aspects 
will be discussed here: (a) the relationship of the city 
with some important sites in its immediate neighbour- 
hood; (b) the city in connection with sites in Mathura 
and South Chhata Tahsils; (c) the city in connection 
with routes radiating from or towards it 

(a) From a number of sculptures found, the site of 
the city waterworks, and the mounds of Bhiiteswar, 
Caubira, Chaurasi, Kaikali Tila and Jamalpur were 
probably religious settlements. The site of the water- 
works and of Caubira and Jamalpur, were primarily 
Buddhist; that of Kaikali Tila was predominantly 
Jain. From the sites of Kankali Tila and Mathura 
Junction there are references to traders and artisans." 
This information suggests that at least some of these 
settlements around the periphery of the city were 
‘monastic, and that they were either visited by traders 
and artisans from the city area, or were themselves 
‘connected with trade and production, In the later case 
production may have been diffused at sites around the 


city. 

(b) In the Tabsils of Mathura and South Chhaca, 
sites are located mainly in a series of three concentric 
semi-circles radiating from the city of Mathurd.!? The 
first circle includes the sites of Kor, Bajna, Ganesra, 
Giridharpur, Palikhera, Mahoti, Naraholtand the Jail 
mound. All these places are four to five kilometres 
distant from each other, They form, in fact, an almost 
perfect semi-circle with sites regularly placed along its 
circumference. The second circle consists of the sites 
‘of Vrindavan, Chhatikra, Sakni, Mori, Naya Nagla, 
Jansuti, Usphar, Tarsi and possibly Azampur. This 
Semi-circle is less perfect and distances between these 
and the site of Kari vary between seven and a half to 
ten and a half kilometres, Distances between the sites 
of the circle are unequal. The third semi-circle consists 
of the sites of Chaumuhan, Ral, Jakhangaon, Aring, 
Bhadar, Jhinga Nagla and Chargion, Distances 
between Katra and these sites vary from thirteen to 
seventeen kilometers, and the distance spacing between 
sites of the circle is uneven. 
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In addition to the circular pattem, several of the 
above sites were located along radial routes converging 
towards the city of Mathuri. These routes cut across 
the three circles in straight lines. The routes thatcan be 
traced are: 

(1) Chaumuhan (third circle)—Chhatikra (second 

circle)—Kora (first circle)—Katra. 

(2) Aring (third circle)—Ashgarpur (between second 

no circle}—Katra. 

(9) Bhadar (third cirle)—Unchagion and Usphar 

(second circle)—Pilikhera (fist circle) —Katri. 
(4) Jhinga Nagla (third  circle)—Taesi (second 
circle)—Naraholi (first circle)~Mathuri June- 
tion (periphery of city)—Karra. 
ial routes sometimes affected the symmetry of 
the circles, as in the location of Ashgarpur and 
Unchagiion. The symmetry was also affected by inter- 
mediate sites connecting those forming part of a circle. 
The geometric pattern formed by circles and radial 
routes suggests that even those sites where there are 
few known remains, belong to this period. 

While it is easy to explain the location of sites along 
radial routes, it is difficult to explain the semi-circles. 
The first circle is so geometric and the spacing of sires 
so even, that it suggests a planned location, i.e. that 
these sites were chasen and developed for a specific 
purpose at optimum distances from the city of Mathur. 
‘The other alternative is that these and sites in the other 
circles, emerged naturally to support Mathura, in order 
to minimise movement as far as possible from each site 
to the city, Mathuri was such a complex religious 
centre that as sects multiplied they may have been 
initially settled a sites around the city. There isevidence 
that most of the sites in the first circle were religious 
settlements originating in the Suiga period,” but 
further excavations at all sites in the circles, and a 
detailed analysis of sects atall sites, would be necessary 
to test this hypothesis. As Mathura was an important 
centre of trade and production it is possible that these 
‘were dispersed centres of production for trade, 

(6) In other areas of the district, routes also influ- 
enced the location of sites. 


(1) The route from Chaumuhan extends north west 
through the site of Tumaula (Tahsil Chhata) 
into District Gurgaon. 

(2) The route from Aring extends westwards via 
Govardhan" to District Bharatpur, 

(3) From Bhadar a roure extends southwest through 
Sonkh to District Bharatpur, 

(4) From Jhinga Nagla a route extends southwest 
to the site of Noh. 

To the east of the Yamuna a route proceeds from 
Mathurd to District Aligarh, and sites are located along 
this." Sites adjacent to the river Yamuna were points 
on a navigable route, These routes linked Mathura 
with the northwest, western India, the Deccan, the 
Doab and areas further east. The position of the Cis- 
‘Yamuna tract of the Mathura region was thus fully 
exploited. 

‘Trade and the city of Mathura were the most im- 
portant factors in the location of settlements in this 
period rather than the topography and environment of 
the region, This study of the settlement pattern would 
need to be verified by further excavation to prove the 
existence of sites of this period at which known remains 
are minimal. 

Thus, local resources were utilised in all three periods; 
butin the PGW period the exploitation of the environ- 
ment was limited to that in the immediate vicinity of 
the Mathura region, In the NBPW period middle 
distance trade and some production occurred, while in 
the Sufga-Kusana period, there was greater production 
teid sora long dvmince unde Seedcoens wereeoa 
adjacent to river courses in the PGW and NBPW 
periods, but in the Sunga-Kusana period several sites 
‘Were not near any natural water source, indicating that 
with the development of technology, site location may 
be based on factors other than topography and environ- 
ment. In both the NBPW and the pat ufiga-Kusaina 
periods the relationship between sites was as, or more, 
Important than the topography in influencing the 
settlement pattern, However, the topographical and 
environmental base cannot be ignored at any level of 
development. 
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422. Conybeare, Statistical, p, 36, 

123. Lé4. 

124. Apart from the Mahabhasye reference to cloth, an 


125. 
126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 


inseription refers to aprivarika vihirs, which has been 
translated as a vihdra of cloakmakers. See, Sahni, 
‘Seven,” El, XIX (1927-28), p. 66, Other inscriptions 
alse mention pracariks 

On the basis of references to artisans working in gold 
(given above), 

Gn the basis of references to workers in iro (given 
above). 

Stone workers are referred ton insriptions, In addon, 
stone objects are numerous enough to permit this 
condition, 

‘Approximate distances are: 

Mathuri~Aring 12 kilometres 

Mathuri-Mahaban 10 kilometres, 

‘Aring-Bhej 15 kilometres, 

‘Aring-Sonkh 10kilometres. 

Sonkh-Bhe} 14 kilometres, 

Sonkh-Dehra 12 kilometres 

Dehra-Noh 12kilometres, 

If more is known about these sites through further 
excavation, st may be possible to apply some variation 
of Christaller’s lattice model fo settlement location to 
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this area and period. For a brief description of this 
‘model and its developments and variations, see B, 
Gamer, "Models of Urban Geography and Settlem 
Location," in R, J, Chorley and P- Hagget (ed) Soc 
Economic Models n Geography, reprint, London, 1976, 
pp. 307 ff. 

130, See MM. Catalogues in JUPHS XXI, 1948, pp. 43 
XXIL (1949), pp, 102 ff; XXII (1950), pp. 36 
XXIV-XKY, (1951-52), pp. I ff; Bulletin of Musenons 
and Archaeology m U.P, No Mand 12, June 
December, 1973, pp-45 4h 

131, Traders and artisans are mentioned in several inserip- 
tions from Kankali Til (see E/, 1. pp. 371 spp. 399 HF 
and Buhler, ‘Further, E/, 11, pp: 198 ff 


“132. See maps of the Mathuri region. 


138, The number and dating of sculptures found at these 
sites is indicative ofthis, See MM. Catalogues referred 
to above. 
134. The Pawmacariyar mentions a grima named 
Govardhan (20.115), 
135, ‘These include the sites of Isapur, Tayabpurand Ghoshna 
Khera 


2. The Early History of Mathura: up to and 
Including the Mauryan Period 


ROMILA THAPAR 


The history of Mathura covered in this paper relates 
tw the earliest period and concems the region, the 
people and the city. The evidence for the earlier part of 
the paper comes in the main from traditional accounts 
as given in Vedic literature, the Epics, the Purdnas and 
the Buddhist and Jaina sources, These sources are 
often of controversial date and the discussion in this 
paper therefore inevitably relates more tothe traditional 
accounts of Mathura and events associated with it 
rather than to the hard facts of ascertained, dateable, 
historical evidence, This raises the general question of 
the reliability of tradition for historically authenticated 
evidence and the use of sources which although com 
piled as late as the first millennium a.p. purport to 
describe events which occurred earlier. Traditional 
history of this kind has to be used cautiously and, 
where possible, with recourse to cross-evidence from 
other sources; furthermore the analysis of such tradi- 
tions demands its own contextual framework. ‘The 
larcer part of the paper dealing with the Mauryan period 
moves to firmer ground with evidence from a variety 
of contemporary sources. 

Vedic literature makes no mention of Mathuri nor 
of its variants such as Madhura. The Yadava are not 
associated with this region as they arein other sources, 
but the Yadu as a clan are mentioned frequently." It 
Yaksu is read as Yadu (as some scholars do) then they 
participated in ‘the battle of the ten kings'? They are 
also said to be involved in raids across the Sarayw! 
which would place them to the north of Mathura, The 
Yadu had considerable wealth in livestock and were 
generous donors.* The Sirasena, also associated with 
Mathura elsewhere, are not mentioned in Vedic liter- 


ature, The word Sir has in some instances been inter- 
preted in the sense of a warrior or hero.* The name 
Kren occurs for various teachers but none have 
pastoral associations.” 

Other literary sources link the region of Mathura 
with the Yidavas and the Sdrasena, The Yadava 
association is stressed in the Harivarsa and the 
Puranas, more especially the Vignu and Bhagavata 
Purdinas. These are all exts composed much later than 
the events which they claim to describe, An indirect 
Yadava connection can be suggested on the basis of the 
account of the expulsion of Yadu the eldest son of 
Yayati from the madhya-deta owing to his inability to 
comply with his father's wishes.’ The Yadavas are said 
to have been banished to the southern direction, 
Madhya-deia was then bequeathed by Yayati to his 
youngest son Puru. But the association of the Yadava 
lineage with Mathura does not appear to have been 
terminated, assuming that Mathura was included within 
the madhya-desa, 

‘The association of the Yadavas with Mathura is 
based on the account related in many of the Purdnas 
regardirig the founding of the city. This is ascribed to 
Satrughna, the younger brother of Rama, who attacked 
and killed the asura/raksasa Lavana, the son of Madhu, 
who had held sway over the area.* Satrughna cleared 
the forest of Madhu-vana and celebrated his victory by 
founding the city of Mathuri.” This name is a variant 
of Madhura from Madhu. The building of a city by 
Satrughna would suggest that Mathura began as aroyal 
capital and later developed into a commercial centre. It 
is curious though that Satrughna should have named 
his city after his defeated enemy. We are further told 
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that Satrughna had two sons, one of whom was Sara- 
sena and his descendants ruled at Mathura, thus making 
the Sdrasenas members of the Saryavarnéa or Iksvaku 
lineage and therefore quite distinct from the Yadavas 
who belonged to the Candravarisa or Aila linea 

This version is contradicted in other sources where 
the Sirasenas as descendants of Sara of the Vysni clan 
are part of the Yadava lineage. The Yadavas are also 
called Madhavas"® which would link them with Madhu 
and thus make them the original settlers of the region, 
They incorporated the Andhaka-Vrsni segment and 
evidently regained the territory because the struggle 
between Karisa and Krsna was an internal struggle 
between members of the same lineage segment, as well 
as kin group, since Kashsa was the maternal uncle of 
Kesna, The Bhigavata Purina narrates the story of 
Krsna in detail starting from the episode of his birth to 
the eventual migration away from Mathuri.!' Here the 
portrayal is that of a pastoral hero and the incarnation 
of divinity. The episodes thread together the topo- 
graphy of the region, The story does not end with the 
defeat of Karhsa but continues to the animosity of 
Jarisandha who seeks revenge. There is considerable 
elaboration on Jarisandha’s attacks on Mathura, the 
city being subjected to eighteen campaigns before itis 
conquered. Ultimately the Yadavas led by Krsna flee 
to the south-west, to Dvaraki in Saurashtea, A variant 
of the Krsna~Karhsa’episode also occurs in the Ghata 
Jitaka!® suggesting that it was a well-known theme 
‘among the traditional narratives on the past of Mathura. 

Te would seem that we have here a condensation of 
various traditions which do not provide an authentic 
history but which do suggest some assumptions to 
which attention may be directed, It is significant that 
both the major lineages of ancient India, the Saryavarhia 
and the Candravatisa, are sought to be associated with 
the rise of the city of Mathura, even though this results 
ina contradiction in explaining the origins of the SGra- 
sena, This points to the importance of the city from 
various perspectives. Would it then be legitimate to 
argue that the association of these traditions with the 
city of Mathura also date to the period when it became 
an important urban centre around which traditions 
would tend to accrete, that is, in the post-Mauryan 
period? 

Whether or not the original settlers were of che 
Yadava lineage, there isa pattern of the original settlers 
being ousted by a power based in the middle Ganges 
valley to the east, be it Kofala or Magadha, which 
results in the original inhabitants of Mathura migrating 
to Saurashtra, Irrespective of whether the lineage was 
‘ousted of not, a migration is implied. There could of 


course be an ambiguity with regard to the identity of 
Mathura for there is always the possibility that the 
original Yadava setelement of Madhu-vana may have 
been located elsewhere, but there is no evidence for 
this, Some sources, admittedly of a later period, 
distinguish between the northern and the southem 
cities of the same name, which might indicate adifferent 
location for yet an earlier city. (Considering the large 
number of places with the name Dvaraki/Dvaravati, 
such a possibility cannot be ruled out for other cities 
associated with the Yadavas, given their links with a 
major part of western and southern India.)"” 

The geographical link berween Saurashtra and 
Mathura is certainly feasible, even though there slitde 
historical or archaeological evidence to support such a 
movement at this time, The major structure line in the 
area runs from Mathura along the Aravallis to Cambay 
dividing the arid area to the north from the more 
hospitable and forested area to the south of this line."* 
The line of migration probably skirted south of the 
Aravallis and was possibly linked across the river 
valleys of the Sabarmati and the Banas. Ifthe area was 
sparsely forested as it is thought to have been, then it 
would have provided good pasture land for cattle. The 
Mathuri-Saurashera connection may have originated 
as.a route of transhumance which later became incor- 
porated into the tradition. The movement of the Abhira 
tribes tended to follow this direction and i has been. 
argued that the Abhira pastoralists conteibuted towards 
the creation of the pastoral aspects of the Krsna cul.!* 

Information on the Yidavas as a political force tends 
to be vague, They were evidently a pastoral-cum- 
agricultural society observing what appears to be a 
Segmentary lineage system, An attempt has been made 
to try and identify them with the Black-and-red ware 
culture from the archaeology of the second and first 
millennia p.c. bur the identification remains extremely 
tentative." Archaeological co-relations with migrations 
raise the problem that the white-painted Black-and- 
red ware moved from Gujarat towards Rajasthan and 
to the west of the Yamund, and not in the other 
direction.'* The Yadava lineage is projected as one of 
wide ramifications, both of segmenting and assimilating 
Its prestige whether real or imagined, is clear from the 
number of dynasties of the sub-continent who in later 
periods claimed descent from the Yadavas. Some of the 
major segments of the Yadavas, such as the Andhaka- 
Vrsni followed the gana-sarigha system which is 
attested to by both Panini and Kautilya."” 

‘A major problem in the search for historicity in the 
traditional accounts lies in the biography of Krsna 
which appears to indicate both a contextual and 
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chronological collation. It is plausible that there were 
perhaps two or more Krsnas who were knit together in 
the texts of later periods. The Vesni chief who expounds 
the Giti appears to belong to the Vedie tradition of 
teachers who sometimes carry the epithet Krsna."” As 
Vasudeva, heis included in the pavia-vira group of the 
Vesnis who were known to have been worshipped in 
the Mathura region in the post-Mauryan period.”* 
There is also the more centrally pastoral deity in an 
area with distinct pastoral associations, The miracles, 
the battles, the dalliances all relate to groves, forests, 
hills and pastures located in an area known as Vraja (on, 
the western bank of the Yamuna) the eycleof pilgrimage 
involving vanas and upavanas each with its tutelary 
deity and place names frequently carrying cattle 
connotations, such as Gokula and Govardhana, 
Possibly there was the emergence of aherocult focusing 
oon the figure of a pastoral hero who was ultimately 
merged into a Vaisnava incarnation, a procedure not 
unknown in other areas such as the Vithoba cult in 
Pandharpur."* A further dimension was added to this 
with the arrival of Radha at a later stage. With such an 
involved series of linkages the Puranic tradition would 
hhave had no choice but to collate them into a single 
biography. The determining of the historical steatifi- 
cation of this collation would cover a span extending 
from the first millennium n.c. into early medieval 
times. For the Yadava connections with Mathura itis 
pethaps best to leave the discussion in the realm of 
Fpeculation une uch dimes theres further historical 
evidence to substantiate historical reconstruction, 

The history of Mathur’ as the focus of Sarasena 
activity moves from the realm of speculation to alittle 
‘more certainty, since itis referred to in a wide variety 
of sources, The Mahabharata mentions the SOrasenas 
as among those who fled from Jarisanda, Sara being 
the father of Vasudeva and Kunti and therefore an 
elder kinsman of Karhsa and Krsna. Sahadeva i said to 
have conquered the Sirasena in his digeijaya to the 
southern regions.” A statement in Manu implies that 
the Stirasena were good warriors and the same text 
includes the Sirasenaka with the Matsya, Paticala and 
Kuruksetra as constituting the contiguous territories 
of the Brahmarsi-desa.* 

Jaina and Buddhist texts also refer to Mathuri and 
although these references are not contemporary, 
nevertheless what is said about the city has some signi 
ficance. Jaina sources describe Sarasena as one of the 
arya-janapadas lying to the south of the Kura and to 
the east of the Matsya.* Its capital was at Mathura 
‘which was listed among the ten most important capitals 
cof janapadas, ‘The statement that Mahavira visited 


Mathura may be an attempt to give added prestige to 
the city once it had achieved a status in its own right. 

Buddhist texts lise the Sarasena as one of the sixteen 
mahajanapadas and state that it had close links with 
‘Maccha/Matsya.” The eapital of the Sarasena was the 
city of Madhura and was situated on the Yamuna. It 
was visited by Mahakaccina who stayed at the 
Gundivana. It is sometimes referred to as Uttara- 
Madhura to distinguish it from Daksina-Madhura."* 
Mahisigara was the king of Uttara-Madhura, Karhsa 
is described as ruling in the city of Asitavijana and the 
story of his enmity with his sister’s son Keyna is 
repeated but with certain differences of detail, Deva- 
gabbha (Devaki) is said to have had ten sons brought 
Up by the lowly servant Andhakavenhu and therefore 
called the Andbakavenbudasaputtas, The link with the 
Andhaka-Veyni is thus established. The sons take to 
plundering and ultimately succeed in defeating Karhsa, 
‘They conquer many cities and eventually settle at 
Dyarayati, The hostility between Karhsa and Kesna is 
referred co in many sources of a diverse kind,” and 
may to that extent have had some basis in actuality, 
The two names are invoked together in the Artha- 
Sastra,” in the curious context of a mantra relating to 
the preparation of a medicine. 

In another Buddhist text the king of the Sirasena 
janapada is called Avantiputta and is described as 
sympathetic to Buddhist teaching." Mathura is said to 
have been visited by the Buddha even though it suffered 
from five major disadvantages—uneven ground, dust, 
fierce dogs, yakkhas and difficulties in obtaining 
alms—all of which would have discouraged bhikkhus 
from going there. A post-Mauryan Buddhist text 
referring back to an earlier period describes Mathura as 
the place of residence of a famous courtesan, and acity 
of rich merchants.* 

In some Purinic sources we are told that rwenty- 
three Siirasenas will rule as contemporaries among a 
large number of other ruling families including the 
‘Sisunagas and their successors until the period of the 
Nandas.» Pargiter has taken an average length of reign 
of eighteen years and has attempted to reconstruct the 
chronology with the SGrasenas ruling from the ninth 
century #.C. until they were conquered by the Nandas 
in the fourth century. But such a calculation seems 
arbitrary given the variability of lengths of reign. The 
Visnu Purana links Sarasena with the Yadava lineage 
as one among the hundred sons of Kartavirya.* The 
Sarasena may well have been a segment of the Yadava 
lineage who came to power and established a state in 
the Mathura region, 

‘The historicity of the SGrasena is further attested by 
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Greek and Latin writers quoting Megasthenes, Arrian 
writes that the god Herakles was held in special honour 
by the Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe who. possess two 
large cities, Methora and Cleisobora and through whose 
country flows anavigable river called the lobares.™* He 
adds that Herakles had a single daughter called Pandaia 
and he bestowed the land by the same name on her and 
adorned her with pearls from the sea. Pliny writes that 
the river Jomanes flows through the Palibothri into the 
Ganges between the towns of Methora and Carisobora.!* 
Ptolemy refers to a Modoura,” the city of the gods, 
which sounds closer to the southern Madurai, but the 
context suggests that it might be the northern Mathura. 

‘The identifications of Sourasenoi, Methora and 
Iobares/Jomanes do not present any problem. Bur the 
identification of Cleisobora or Carisobora or the other 
variants suggested such as Cyrisobores remains un- 
certain, An attempt has been made to identify it with 
Vrindavan, the forest of Vrinda/tulsi or basil whose 
earlier name is believed to have been Kalikavarta, the 
pool of Kalika.* Other suggestions include reading 
the name as Krypapura and Kalisapura.” Pliny's state- 
ment is ambiguous as itis not clear whether the two 
townsare on either side of the river or whether they are 
‘on the same side but at some distance from each other. 
‘A town on each side of the river would suggest a 
crossing pont, ford or fey point, possibly linking, 
‘Mathura to towns in the doa such as Hastinapura and 
Kampilya with routes going further afield from there, 

“The reading of Cleisobora as Krsnapura has no 
yielded any firm identification. A possible indivect 
‘connection could be suggested with Keéavadeva on the 
basis of this being an alternative name for Kespa and 
there being archaeological evidence of a settlement at 
the site of Kesavadeva during the Mauryan period.*' If 
the original Mathura is to be identified with Madhuvana, 
which more recent local tradition identifies with 
Mahali,*? then both cities would have been on the 
same bank of the Yamuna and in any case there would 
have to be some explanation for the shifting of the site 
to the location of present-day Mathuri and th 
engulfing of the one city by the other. The identification 
‘of Madhuvana with Mahal is not only very late but 
also carries no archacological support since the only 
excavation conducted at the site so far has produced 
sculpture not earlier than the Kusina period.** A major 
hhurdle in identifying the location of such sites is 
ascribed to the shifting of the river course and its giving 
rise to river channels. The tradition of the two cities 
associated with the Sarasena is perhaps also reflected in 
the reference in the Ghata Jataka to the two cities of 
Untara-Madhurd and Asitarjana. 


“The link with Pandaia has led to the idea that perhaps 
the northern Mathura had been confused with the 
southern Madurai ruled by the Pandyas, and which 
would have been familiar to Classical writers because 
of the Roman trade with south India, It was the 
Pandyan state in the south which was known to trade 
in pearls and was famous for its pear! banks. However 
there is also a tantalizingly vague connection between 
the Sirasena and the Pandavas, The janapada of 
Surasena was visited by the five brothers and it lay in 
the proximity of the Kuru-Paficila and Matsya region. 
‘The Pandavas had very close connections with Vit 
and passed through Sarasena on their way from Paiicala 
to Virata suggesting that the crossing over the Yamuna 
‘was somewhere in Sdrasena territory. 

‘The connection of the Sirasena with Herakles has 
also been the source of some discussion. Herakles is 
generally identified with Krsna. An identification with 
Indra has also been suggested, ** but (apart from other 
‘objections to this identification) the fact that Herakles 
is described as being held in honour by the Sourasenoi, 
would make the identification with Visudeva-Krsoa 
seem more appropriate. If Herakles refers to Kryna 
then it would point to the Visudeva-Krsna cult being, 
popular in this region at least as early as the fourth 
‘century #.c. Confirmatory evidence of this comes from 
Panini where reference is made to the worship of 
Vasudeva and to the deandva compound of 
Sankarsana-Vasudeva, The identification with the eult 
is made even more explicit in Patafjali.** The earliest 
epigraphic evidence for this cult dates to about the 
second century B.¢.*” The Vasudeva-Kryna cult not 
only served to underline the Vesni-Yadava identity of 
the region but it is also worth noting that as a more 
personalised cult, with its sharper definition in the 
worship of a deity associated with the same lineage, the 
‘cult comes to the fore in the period of incipient state 
formation under the Sirasena. Among the indigenous 
cults centering on the worship of the ywksas, nagas and. 
the like, the Visudeva-Krsna cult had the maximum 
potential to encourage wider networks of kin ties 
which could perhaps be welded into a politically 
unifying factor. 

The Bacchanalian sculpture at Mathura has been 
identified with the inebriated Kubera and it has been 
argued that there might be a connection with the 
iconography of the drunken Hercules.* But 
the notion of the yaksa goes back to earlier periods and 
there is within the pariea-vira cult of the Vesnis, known 
to have been prevalent in the Mathura region, the 
theme of Safkarsana-Baladeva given on occasion 10 
drunkenness, The theme of inebriation may well have 
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been evoked by the names madbu and saxra as intoxi- 
cants, The cult of Sankarsana-Baladeva is also linked 
the nigas, the worship of which is known in this 
region.” 

“The yaksa figure from Parkham is thought to be 
dated to the Mauryan period though some would date 
it later. If the yaksa images are also linked with the 
concept of the parioa-viras™ then the finds at Mathura 
‘would endorse the link, but the earliest evidence for 
the latter is post-Mauryan. 

There is a surprising lack of evidence associating 
Mathura with the Mauryan period, other than that 
from excavations. There are no Asokan inscriptions in 
the vicinity which is admittedly negative evidence, but 
nevertheless telling. Archaeological data suggests 3 
transition to urbanism during this period and it is 
therefore possible thar some inscriptional evidence may 
yet appear. It is difficul to be dogmatic about precisely 
‘when Mathurd became an urban centre as urbanism isa 
gradual process. Since the pre-Mauryan evidence does 
not indicate an urban settlement and the post-Mauryan 
evidence does, it may be assumed thatthe transition to 
urbanism took place in the Mauryan period. 

Of the sites excavated within the limits of what is 
thought to have been the city of Mathura, that of Kara 
is described as the most imposing** An early report 
stated that Painted Grey Ware was obtained from the 
lowest levels, a statement which has led to some con- 
troversy. More recently Painted Grey Ware has been 
found in the locality of Amabarisha.® This would 
make it clear that there was a pre-Mauryan settlement 
at the site of Mathura. Both Painted Grey Ware and 
Black-and-red ware have been found in the vicinity of 
‘Mathura at Sonkh.* Such sites could perhaps provide 
the archaeological co-relation for a settlement of the 
Strasena period. 

Excavations at Kafr KeSavadeva"® have provided 
evidence at Mauryan levels of a transition from rudi- 
mentary structures to well-defined buildings of fired 
bricks and all the appurtenances of urban living in the 
form of floors, wals, drains, and ring-wells, The earlier 
excavation unearthed a coppersmith's furnace and 
workshop. These finds would endorse the probability 
of a demographic increase with a concentration of 
opel el cite evidence of craft production, 

‘of which would point to a process of urbanism. 
More recent excavations have yielded terracotta 
figurines associated with this period and animal figures, 
especially the elephant. The early settlement appears 
to have made use of a chain of natural mounds perhaps 
resulting from successive flood deposits and would 
recall one of the disadvantages ofthe city of Mathuri.as 
listed in Buddhist sources, namely, its uneven ground. 


Excavations in the Dhulkot 
mud-fortification around the city which dates to the 
Mauryan period or just prior to it, judging by the 
characteristic remains from the core of the fortification, 
such as Norther Black Polished ware sherds and 
terracotta animal figures, ‘The fortification was 
strengthened in later periods. Fortification in itself 
need not imply an urban centre, but continued fortfi- 
tation of anefccive kind would indicate the beginnings 
of urbanism, Where fortification is accompanied by 
other characteristic features, of what later come to be 
recognised as urban settlements, there the function of 
the fortification vis-a-vis the urban settlement is more 
obvious. There is also the distinction between urban 
activity within the fortified area (as is frequent in 
settlements moving towards becoming urban centres), 
and activities outside the area of fortification which is 
more common in cities of some standing. 

“The excavation at Sonkh unfolds similar sequence. 
“The Painted Grey Ware levels with an admixture of 
Black-and-red ware preceding the Mauryan provide 
evidence of post-holes and reed impressions and mud- 
plaster. The PGW sherds frequently carry the nandi- 
pada symbol. The Mauryan phase at Sonkh indicates a 
better quality of mud-plaster to begin with and at a 
later stage thereis a change to mud-brick. The artifacts 
associated with these levels include NBP ware and 
terracotta figures of characteristic Mauryan design; 
silver punch-marked coins and uninscribed cast coins 
‘occur at these levels, Among them are some which 
carry the crescent-on-hill and the tree-in-raling 
symbols, associated with the Mauryas. 

‘The occurrence of coined money would indicate an 
incipient commercial economy more complex than 
either barter or the direct exchange of goods. That 
Mathura had the potential of an important commercial 
centre in the Mauryan period can be gathered from the 
references to itas a centre of cotton production and of 
northern trade in texts such as the Archatastra”? and 
the Divyavadana.™ The later, in particular, would 
suggest that Mathura could slowly have been develop- 
ing as a distribution point for items coming from the 
north, Connections between Mathura and Taxila could 
date to the Mauryan period since Marshall maintains 
that Mathura sandstone was found at Bhir Mound, 
Stratum II." Chunar sandstone is also attested to for 
this period at this site, Mathuri’s eventual emergence 
as a sacred centre not merely for the Visudeva-Krsna 
cult with which it appears to have had earlier connec- 
tions but also for the Buddhists and the Jainas, would 
have lent additional support to its strategic, political 
and commercial status. 

Nevertheless, the question as to why Mathura does 
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not have any direct evidence of Mauryan control 
remains, and a number of partial answers can be put 
forward. The important administrative centres were 
Pitaliputra, Taxila and Ujjain and the latter doubtless 
‘overshadowed Mathura. It was perhaps too close to 
the centre of power to develop as a provincial capital. 
Alternatively it may still have nurtured a lineage 
autonomy to a larger extent than the other cities and 
managed to maintain this autonomy. It is significant 
that the Classical accounts refer to Methora as a town 
of the Sourasenoi and do not connect it with the 
Mauryas although it must certainly have been under 
Mauryan control and that the Sourasenoi are described 
as an Indian tribe and not merely as a territorial ui 
"This may also suggest that state formation in this region 
was less well-developed and it was only after the 
hegemony of the Mauryas that it matured. The gana- 
sangha system may have had a strong base in the area. 

In the earlier period the major routes appear to have 
by-passed Mathura, the more important places being 
Bairat and Kauéimbi, This might explain the early 
location of Buddhist centres at both these places, with 


administrative and political system to extend the routes 


from localized circuits to long-distance connections. 
‘The counterpart to this is seen in the comparative 
rapidity with which the Vasudeva cult restricted to the 
$arasena region in the Mauryan period, spread to parts 
‘of Rajasthan, central and western India within a couple 
of centuries, 

‘The traditional evidence on Mathurd suggests a 
process of historical change from a lineage based society 
with a prominence of the Yidava lineage to the 
emergence of a janapada that of the Sdrasena, who, 
in spite of contradictory statements seem to have been a 
segment of the Yadava lineage or at any rate sought a 
connection with them, ‘The Sirasena janapada, as a 
territorial unit, claims historical recognition and was 
counted among the important states of northern India, 
Is status was determined not only by its being listed 
among the sixteen mahdjanapadas, but also by the 
reference to its political centre at Mathura. Further- 
more, it provided a base for a religious cult which was 
initially specific to the region, but was soon to attain a 
far wider geographical and social circumference. The 
identity of Sarasena was not totally submerged when it 
came under Mauryan control. With the advent of 
urbanization during the Mauryan period, a new 
dimension was added ro the importance of Mathura as 
ivincorporated the role of a commercial centre which 
reached its full growth in the post-Mauryan period. 
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3. Mathura from the Suga to the Kusana Period: 
An Historical Outline 


B. D, CHATTOPADHYAYA 


In trying to understand the historical pattern of 
Mathura from the SuAga to the Kusina period—a 
period marked by a definite shift in the pull of political 
‘gravity in north India, caused largely by an impressive 
series of population movements from across its north- 
western fronticr—it would be worthwhile to begin by 
looking at its geographical location. Mathurs lies within 
what has been called the Delhi~Agra ‘filter zone’,' co 
the immediate west of the upper Ganges basin, which 
defines its intermediary position between the Indo- 
Gangetic divide and the Punjab plains on the one hand 
and the stretch of the Ganges basin on the other. In 
relation to western India, the zone holds the approaches 
to the great Malwa passageway. When one considers 
also one of the major’ structure lines of Indian History’, 
the Delhi-Aravalli Axis and the Cambay node,* 
‘Mathura can be shown to have had affinity with this 
line, particularly in periods when the northwestern 
part of the subcontinent, rather than the Ganges basin, 
became the centre of political gravity. The period under 
review being one such period, certain features of 
Mathura’ history will be best understood with refer- 
ence to contemporary historical developments in the 
northwest. 

"The emergence of Mathura as an important political 
and urban centre in the post-Maurya period was a 
gradual process and the process may perhaps be best 
examined in terms of three well-marked political 
phases: i) the revival of local authority and political 
separation from Magadha, ii) beginnings and gradual 
intensification of contact with centres of power in the 
northwest and development as an outlying area of that 
region, iii) emergence as a core area and eastern centre 
of a northwestern empire, the Kusina empire.’ 


1 


Mathur’ in the pre-Mauryan period was the centre of 
Sarasena jo . its cultural antecedents being 
similar to those of other mahajanapadas in the upper 
‘Ganges basin? Irwas inchuded in the Magadhan empire, 
although judging from the distribution of the major 
political centres in the Mauryan period, its importance 
to the empire may have been due mainly to the trade 
route passing through it.* For the first phase of the 
post-Mauryan history of Mathura one has to depend 
mainly on the evidence of several series of coins, and 
the nature of the evidence makes the reconstruction of 
this phase rather hazardous. What, however, is clearis 
that the coins, which are comparable to several con- 
temporary series’ in other centres, representa political 
pattern which emerged within a broad geographical 
area and which marked a movement away from the 
authority of Magadha.* According to one set of 
opinion, expressed for example by John Allan, the 
independent coin series of Mathura started with ruler 
named Gomitra in the late third century n,c., although 
Allan also concedes that a number of later rulers of 
Mathura known from coins may have been "Vassals of 
the Suagas’.* Another opinion is in favour of assigning 
the coins with, or without the regal title rajan, to a 
period between the first century n.c. and the second 
century .p. and of viewing some of the rulers known 
from them as the ‘vassals of the Kushanas’."" 

A somewhat clearer idea of the broad chronological 
range of the coin series is necessary for two reasons: to 
understand the process of Mathura's political separation 
from Magadha, and to determine whether the coins 
really represent lineal succession—a point which bears 
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on the nature of polity in early Mathura. There is no 
direct evidence of Suaga rule in Mathurd;"' it may also 
be presumed that Magadhan authority in Mathura 
considerably weakened as a result of Yavana raids and 
also the establishment of a Yavana base. Archaeologists, 
however, indiscriminately use the dynastic label Suiiga 
for the immediately post-Maurya cultural phase at 
various archaeological sites. Despite the inappropriate- 
ness of this label, it has to be conceded that this phase 
may be taken to correspond to the cultural deposits 
following the Mauryan, at several sites including Sonkh 
near Mathura and Purana Qila in Delhi." In fact, at 
Sonkh two post-Mauryan phases are labelled as early 
Sunga and middle Suaga, the distinction being based 
mainly on differences of art objects found at these 
phases.!” Whatever the merit of this distinction, for the 
chronology of the local coin series this phase is signi- 
ficant as it shows thatit preceded the period of inscribed 
coins which would somewhat overlap with the Suiga 
period but not with the Mauryan period. 

What has so far been published on Sonkh is still 
rather inadequate bus two of its findings appear to be 
acceptable if the sequence is correctly recorded: i) the 
emergence of the first inscribed coins of Mathura 
around the close of the second century ) the 
sequence of four rulers with Mitra-ending. inthe 
following order: Gomitra, Siryamitra, Brahmamitra 
and Visnumitra,"* The impression Hartel, the excavator 
‘of Sonkh, gives is that the period of Gomirra and 
Siryamitra marks a new phase in the archaeology of 
the Sonkh site." The process of the political separation 
from Magadha and of the reemergence of an autonomous 
political centre at Mathura may thus correspond to a 
phase when the Magadhan ruling lineage was itself 
being split up into several territorial segments, "* The 
other problem concerns the policy of this phase. As 
will be shown later, references to Yavana incursion 
into Mathura towards the close of the Maurya period 
and to the establishment of a Yavana base there indicate 
that Mathura could hardly have been a completely 
isolated political region in the period when local 
authority reemerged."” But the numismatic evidence 
does nevertheless suggest that Mathuri be considered a 
single political unit in this period, and the list of names 
known from the coins may provide an understanding 
of the structure of this unir.'* The following names are 
so far available: Gomitra I, Saryamitra, Brahmamitra, 
Visnumitra, Gomitra I, Satamitra, Dhruvamitra, 
Drdhamitra, Sesadatta, » Uttamadarta, 
Kamadatta, Bhavadatta, Rimadatta, Balabhisi, and 
Apalata.'* Other contemporary political centres in the 
Ganges basin (for example, Kausimbi, Pafcala, 


Ayodhya) have yielded coins which provide similar, 
‘or more formidable lists of local rulers. In some of 
these centres the problem of the chronological sequence 
of the coins is made more complicated by the ‘city’ and 
the ‘negama’ series. The general tendency among 
rnumismatists is to use the evidence to ‘dynasticize’ and 
thus to reconstruct a ical sequence which could 
very well stretch over a period of three hundred years 
or more. The method, followed also in epigraphic 
studies, has already been Subjected to severe criticism? 
the same tendency in numismatic studies also needs to 
be rectified. 

‘This should imply that two problems connected 
with the coins are unlikely, a least for the moment, to 
yield any satisfactory solution: reconstruction of a 
‘genealogical-chronological sequence of al rulers, and 
the significance of the titles rdjan and mahdrajan* for 
determining chronological progression. In fact, an 
alternative to ‘dynastic’ reconstruction, one may repeat 
a suggestion made by Hartel, although not in the 
context of the nature of polity in Mathuri or in other 
areas which have yielded local coins; ‘The outcome of 
Sonkh excavation raises the question whether the 
dynasty of the Dattas can be taken as a continuous one 
----May itnot have been that most of the Dattas ruled 
concurrently in small subdistricts of Mathura ....", 
‘There is no reason why this statement should be limited 
to the Dattas alone. If Mathura reemerged as a 
‘mabéjanapada some time during the Suiga period, it 
is possible that the constituent parts of the maba- 
janapada had several foci of authority. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that Mathura coins show 
a remarkable uniformity in typology down to the time 
of the Ksatrapas and thus define Mathura as a recog- 
nizable political unit. A long list of Mathura rulers 
who are interrelated by their coinage and who cover a 
relatively short chronological span is perhaps an indi- 
cation of segmentation of authority of a lineage or 
lineages in the region, a pattern which is notuncommon 
in early Indian polity and which in fact is also in 
evidence to an extent in the period of Ksatrapa rule in 
Mathura. 


1 


Mathura must have had early contacts with regions in 
the northwestem part of the subcontinent through 
routes which linked the Ganges basin and Malwa with 
Gandhara and beyond. The find of pieces of Mathura 
sandstone at the Bhir mound in Taxila® is a tangible 
evidence of this contact perhaps dating to the Maurya 
period. Mathura however came to be caught directly in 
the expanding political network of the northwest from 
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the close of the Maurya period. The extensive raids by 
the Yavanas, recorded in the Yuga Purana section of 
the Gargi Sambiea, affected Mathura along with Saketa 
and the Pafcila regions, before the offensive was 
launched against the Magadhan capital. There seems to 
be a consensus of opinion now that the raids were 
undertaken as early as the period of Demetrius 1. 
‘The evidence of the Mahabhasya of Patasijali which 
perhaps refers tothe same Yavana raids, doesnot relate 
directly to Mathura, only Saketa and Madhyamika in 
southern Rajasthan being mentioned in that text,” but 
if one juxtaposes the relevant passages in the rwo texts 
it may seem plausible that in the two-pronged raids, 
one in the direction of the Ganges basin and the other 
in the direction of the Malwa passageway. Mathura 
may have been the springboard for the raid in south 
Rajasthan, ‘This appears likely in view of the fact that 
Mathura became base of Yavana power, although not 
much detail is available regarding the nature and 
duration of its Yavana occupation. D. C. Sircar has 
recently cited the evidence of the Jaina text Nisitha 
Sittra and its cara, both of which refer vo a Yatinardja 
for Yavanarija of Mathura, Another set of Jaina texts 
refer to the atrocity committed by a Yavana king of 
Mathura on a Jaina monk while Vifesavasyaka- 
bhasyavrtti of Kotayicirya, another Jaina text, 
mentions Yatinasena or Yavanasena as a king of 
Mathura.” That Mathura was a base for periodic forays 
of the Yavanas is suggested by an epigraph written 
probably in the second half of the first century 8.c., 
the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela. Mathura 
appears in this epigraph as a refuge for the Yavana 
kking, retreating from the Ganges basin as a result of 
Kharavela's successful military campaigns in that 
region.*! These references are significant in that they 
show that the establishment of a Yavana base in 
‘Mathura overlapped in time with the reemergence of 
local rule, Mathura was also otherwise coming into 
political contact with the north and the northwest in 
that period. The evidence of the coins of the Mathura 
ruler Uttamadatta, restrack by Audumbara Mahadeva, 
may be cited in this connection. As ‘both the original 
and the restruck coins ... . do not bear any Kharostht 
legend on them’, i is belicved that Mahadeva ‘carried 
his arms into the territory of Uttamadatta and after 
inflicting a defeat upon the later, restruck his coins’ 
The Yavanas and the Audumbaras both represent 
power centres of the north, and Mathura’s contact 
with them was a prelude to its gradual absorption by 
powers which had their epicentre in the northwest. 
Tewas however in what may be called its ‘Ksatrapa’ 
phase that Mathuri’s political history came t0 be 


directly linked with changes in the northwest. The origin 
of the office of the Ksatrapa is traced tw the Achaemenid 
period? but it became politically really significant for 
northern and western India only with the expansion of 
Scytho-Parthian power. In reconstructing the Ksatrapa 
phase at Mathura one confronts a problem similar to 
that of the period of local rulers, namely, the ordering 
of all the Ksatrapas and Mahaksatrapas within a satis- 
factory chronological frame. From epigraphic and 
‘numismatic sources the following Ksatrapa names are 
known so far: Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula; K satrapa (later 
mahaksatrapa) Sodisa; Ksatrapa Taranadasa, son of a 
mahiksatrapa; Ksatrapa Hagimaga; Ksatrapa Hagina; 
Ksatrapa Sivadatta; Ksatrapa Sivaghosa; Ksatrapa 
Vajatatajama. Ieis not only the relative chronology of 
these Ks that has been in dispute, the chrono- 
logical position of the whole Ksatrapa group vis-a-vis 
the local rulers and the Kusinas has also been subjected 
to debate* However, when one considers the broad 
pattern of Mathura’s history in the post-Mauryan 
period, it seems that the problem of relative chronology 
should be viewed in terms mainly of Mathura’s links 
with the northwest, From this perspective, the period 
of local rulers represents a continuity; this continuity 
is broken asa result of Mathura’s growing contact with 
the northwest and its final absorption into an empire 
originating in the northwest. Among the Ksatrapas, 
seen from this perspective, Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula 
and Ksatrapa Sodisa must have preceded others. 
Rajuvula’s various coin series reveal his antecedents 
perhaps both in Taxila and Sa 
with the devices ‘Laksmi’ and ‘Abhiseka Laksmi’ and 
the coin-legend in Brahmi script” initiate a wholly 
local Ksatrapa series in which the characteristics of his 
Mathura coinage continue. The date of Rajuvula’s arrival 
at Mathura from the northwest does not have t0 be 
based on pure speculation. The Amohint votive tablet 
inscription, dated in year 72,” placés Mahaksatrapa 
Sodasa in 14-15 a.p. His predecessor may thus have 
started his Mathur career towards the close of the first 
century 8.¢, or the beginning of the Christian era. 
‘Though not on his coins, the Kharostht script is 
used in Rajuvula's Mathura Lion capital inscriptions 
which bears an unmistakable stamp of official associa- 
tion.” Mathura was outside the Kharosthi zone* and 
its use was perhaps not repeated in Mathura even in the 
time of the Kusanas,*' although it was in use in other 
parts of their empire. In fact, the ethos of the Lion 
capital inscriptions, engraved on the occasion of a 
religious benefaction on a grand scale, is that of a 
wholly alien elite. The benefactions, in favour of a 
Buddhist vibra, were made by the chief queen of 
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Rajuvula and other members of his family at Mathura** 
but the inscriptions invoke a host of names, of 
Kgatrapas and others, mostly located away from 
Mathura, as references to Mahiksatrapa Kusulaa Padika 
and Yuvaraya Kharaosta" would indicate. The bhiksu 
Buddhila of these records is also from Nagara,** 
probably Nagarahira in eastern Afghanistan. And 
most significantly, the records invoke the whole of 
Sakasthana (sarvasa Sakrastanasa Puyae), evidently 
in memory of a remote homeland. Sodsa who is 
mentioned as a Ksatrapa in the Lion capital inscriptions 
but who later became a mahaksatrapa as shown by his 
coins and several Mathura inscriptions,** was a local 
ruler of Mathur’, so were the other Ksatrapas listed 
above, known as they are only from their Mathura 

coins. There is nothing in Sodasa’s records which 
is comparable to the world of the Mathura Lion capital 
inscriptions; even the single official appearing in his 
records, a gaijavara (a term incidentally of Persian 
origin), was a brahmana.”” The names of Sivadarta, 
Sivaghosa and Taranadasa further suggest how the 
Ksatrapas were being gradually localized, 

Although there is a suggestion to that effect, it is 
hardly likely that the political authority of Taxila had 
anything to do with Mathura in the period of Rajuvula™* 
or his successors. The nature of the evidence relating to 
this phase suggests consolidation of local authority, 
much in the same way as the Ksatrapa base in western 
India in a somewhat later period.” Another parallel 
with western Indiais thae the Ksatrapa system in both 
areas provided for sharing of authority within the 
family. It has however been pointed out that what is 
Known among numismatists as the Gondopharian 
symbol ($)" occurs on the coins of Hagamasa, 
Hagina, Sivadatta and Vajatatajama.' This does 
suggest continuity in the link between Mathura and 
regions in the northwest but the link does not necessarily 
have to be explained in terms of political subservience. 
Compared to the material for the Ksatrapa phase at 
Mathura, the evidence of political control is more 
direct only when one comes down to the period of the 
Kusinas, 


fits 


‘The volume of Kusina material at Mathira is so vast 
that for the purpose of the present paper reference to it 
thas of necessity to be restricted to the barest minimum. 
Only three points will be briefly touched upon: 
“Mathura in comparison to eastern and southern regions 
into which Kusina power penetrated, the nature of 
Kusana involvement in Mathura, and Mathura as an 
urban centrein the Kusina period. The first wo points 


are interrelated and can be taken up together. The 
eastern expansion of the Kusinas is largely exaggerated, 
provenances of Kusina coins being in most cases the 
sole evidence.** The dynastic label “Kusina’ has been 
applied to an early historical archaeological phase over 
‘a wide geographical area much in the same way as 
Suniga. Direct evidence for Kusina rule is available for 
only Kausimbi,? Varinasi,** Sravasti® and Vidisa* 
and atall these centres Kusina authority was shortlived. 
‘Mathura on the other hand remained a seat of Kusina 
power for at least a hundred years if not more, as 
suggested by its ‘more than 150° epigraphs referring to 
Kusana rulers.?”It isindeed significant that this kind of 
evidence is notforthcoming from any other part of the 
Kusina empire. When one considers the usually 
neglected but important fact that to the south of Taxila 
Kusina material is sparse until one comes down to 
Mathura, the logic of Kusina concern for Mathura 
‘becomes to some extent understandable, Control over 
Mathura could provide the Kusinas with a base in the 
south from which they could strive both to check the 
powerful republics, like that of the Yaudheyas of this 
period and to maintain direct contact with two regions, 
the Ganges basin and the Malwa passageway. 

‘The position of Mathura as a political centre changed 
significantly from the Indo-Greck and the Ksatrapa 
period to that of the Kusinas. It was no longer an area 
in which relatively minor political elites such as the 
Ksatrapas or Mahiksatrapas could exist on their own 
away from the main seats of power; it was now properly 
integrated into an empire. The direct involvement of 
the Kusinas in Mathura is suggested, apart from the 
continuous series of epigraphs referring to them, by 
the presence here of their imposing dynastic monu- 
ments, The most impressive monument seems to be 
the Kusina sanctuary at Mat," situated nine miles 
from Mathura across the Yamund, The dynastic 
sanctuary concept which was presumably of Iranian 
origin* is believed not to have served any ‘immediate 
local function! bur it was nevertheless an important 
monumental feature as in other crucial areas of the 
empire, as is suggested by the Surkh Koral sanctuary 
in Bactria.® At Mat, the royal images predominate, 
the three kings represented being Vima, Kaniska and 
Hviska, and itis possible that other important political 
elites physically present at Mathura were also repre- 
sented at the sanctuary; Mar images may include one of 
a mabadandanayaka," and attempts at restoration of 
the sanctuary which was destroyed rather early were 
also made by a mahadandanayaka.* Rosenfield may 
be right in thinking that the Mit sanctuary was not 
really a ‘center of a royal cule’, but the installation of 
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massive royal portraits in the deoukula, a term which 
‘was also applied to religious shrines at Mathura in this 
period,* and perhaps points to the introduction of a 
new type of royal symbolism under the Kusina regime. 
To cite Rosenfield again, ‘overtones of martial authority 
permeated the portraits of Kaniska and the other 
princes celebrated in the devukula'*” 

All this seems to suggest that Kusana involvement in 
Mathura was direct. Apart from evidence of political 
nature, other types of evidence are also forthcoming. 
‘An epigraph dated in the year 28 ofthe time of Huviska 
records the construction of a punyaiala forthe feeding 
of a hundred brihmanas and a gift of cash deposited 
‘with local guilds by a person of non-local origin who 
was a Bakanapati, probably an official in charge of 
temples.** It is significant that the merit that accrues 
from this act of charity goes to Huviska and those to 
whom he is dear,” suggesting official patronage 
towards the construction of the punyasila, There are 
two other epigraphs which refer to the vihara of 
Maharaja rajatiraja devaputra Huviska,"" similarly 
suggesting that Kusina penetration in Mathura was 
‘much more comprehensive than mere political control. 
As suggested earlier, the integration of Mathura in the 
Kusina empire marked a change in its political organ 
ization, although ithas to be conceded that substantia 
tion of this change from the Ksatrapa period will remain 
for the moment unsatisfactory. Early inscriptions of 
Kaniska I mention the offices of the Ksatrapa and the 
Mahaksatrapa in the eastern part of the empire; in 
Mathura reference ro these offices in the Kusana period 
seems to be absent. A damaged inscription containing 
a reference toa Ksatrapa’®isassigned on palaeographic 
reasons to the Kusina period but the evidence is 
questionable.” In any case, irrespective of whether the 
office continued at Mathura or not, the nature of the 
imperial control vis-i-vis the Ksatrapas in the Kusina 
territories in general is indicated by one significant 
fact—the absence of Ksatrapa coinage in this period.”* 
‘At Mathura, the effective Ksatrapa phase of polity 
came to an end with the advent of Kusina control, the 
numismatic evidence being conclusive on this point. 
‘That the Kusanas had at some stage of their rulea mint 
at Mathura is suggested by a highly important copper 
coin of a Kusina king, inscribed with a Brahmi legend, 
recently found at Sonkh.” Even if the Ksatrapas con- 
tinued at Mathura, they did not do so in the manner of 
their predecessors as Rajuvula or Sodisa. In fgct, the 
‘Kusna material at Mathur may suggest thatthe most 
‘crucial position in this period was wielded by the 
‘mahadandandyaka who at least in one case appears to 
have also been a Bakanapati.” The personal names of 


the mahddandandyakas” and the Bakanapatis (the term 
is mentiqned in several Mathuri inscriptions)” suggest 
their non-local origin; the dominant elements in 
Mathura polity thus continued to be from the north- 
‘west, although the petty offices of the gramika," the 
padrapala®* or the voharika,¥ held by persons bearing 
Sanskritic names, point to a mixed composition of 
Mathura’s ruling elites much as its general population 
in this period, 

‘The final point relates to the transformation of 
Mathura as an urban centre—a transformation which 
is vitally linked up with its Kusina phase. Archaeology 
recognizes Saka-Kusina as a distinct and perhaps the 
‘most prosperous urban phase in early historical India.** 
But Saka-Kusina phase is present at sites covering a 
vast geographical area and the specific characteristics 
of Mathura as an urban focus of the Kusina empire are 
still not very satisfactorily revealed by 
However, its growing importance as a pol 
is suggested by the history of its fortification, the final 
phase of which is believed to coincide with the Saka- 
Kusina period." But the urban dimension of Mathura 
appears to have been much wider if one considers the 
distribution of Mathura mounds which, if Sonkh is an 
indicator, were habitational units with both secular 
and non-secular contents, The mounds, some of which 
may have been located across the Yamuna on its left 
bank, suggest that the urban settlement of Mathura 
was not nucleated,"* This would imply that urban 
settlement at Mathura had come to develop numerous 
foci, and the overwhelming number of Kusina period 
epigraphs from Mathuri’s various mounds alone point, 
in two ways, toits unprecedented urban growth. First, 
there was definitely a proliferation of professional 
groups, the most frequent references being to com- 
mercial and industrial groups. As the groups are 
mentioned in connection with religious benefactions 
there cannot be any doubt regarding the social and 
economic eminence these professions had reached. An 
inscription of year 28 of the time of Huviska also 
shows the existence of urban-based guilds dealing with 
agricultural produce and acting as bankers.** The 
available epigraphs do not obviously cover the entire 
range of occupations; even so the following list will 
sufficiently reveal Mathuri’s urban profile in the 
Kusina period: sresehi,"” sarthavaha,** vyavahari,” 
lobikeakarika,” lobavaniya." gandhika,** manikara,® 
hairanyaka," —sovanika,* rajaks,* — nataka,” 
sailalaka,™ ganika,* pravarika,'® and so on. A 
sample of archaeological finds at Mathura confirms 
this picture: "The third period (i.e. the Kusana period) 
‘was notable for various types of beads in crystal, agate, 
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carnelian, lapis lazuli, faience, jasper and shell, bone 
disc, copper coins including those of the Kushans, 
stone caskets and a turquoise-blue glazed finial." 
‘The list is an obvious pointer not only to Mathuri’s 
discriminating urban elite but also to its links with 
regions which could be sources for such impressive 
varieties of industrial items. 

Perhaps what is more significant is that the Kusina 
period further helped transform Mathura into 2 base 
for absorption of men and ideas from outside its orbit, 
Many of the communities mentioned in the epigraphs, 
such as Kakarika,"™ Kalavala® and Mathuraka!™ must 
have been of local origin; personal names occurring in 
the epigraphs also point to this. But movement of 
people from the northwest continued and this was not 
limited to ruling elites alone. Religious benefactions 
were now being made at Mathura by persons coming 
from as far afield as Uddiyana,* Vadaksa'® and 
i ” Such jal names as Surana,'®* 
‘Vakamihira,!"" — Horamurndaga,!"! 
Agyala,'? and honorific titles as vifvasika' (which is 
believed to have been used for 2 foreigner and was of 
Iranian origin) are unmistakable evidence of movement 
of people from the northwest—a phenomenon which 
Mathura does not seem to have experienced in the 
post-Kusina period. 


Vv 

A quick overview of the historical trends in Mathura 
from the Suga to the Kusina period may now be 
offered. The reemergence of local authority in Mathura, 
as suggested by its series of copper coins, is comparable 
0 asimilar process in many other localities of northern 
and central India. What distinguishes Mathura from at 
least the localities of the Ganga basin is thar it steadily 
came to be caught into the larger political changes that 
‘were primarily affecting northwestern and western 
India from the second century 8.c. The Yavanas 
included Mathura not only in their political network; 
the presence of the coins of Strato, Menander, 


‘Antimachus and Apollodocus at Mathura! suggests 
‘commercial links which extended to Barygaza on the 
western coast where, according to the Periplus of the 
Enythraean sea," coins of Menander and Apollodotas 
were in circulation. The distribution of Soter Megas 
coins from Afghanistan to Mathura" suggests a geo- 
graphical pattem as does the spread of Ksatrapa 
authority in northern and western India. 

Ksatrapas represent a wellmarked political phase at 
Mathura; they remained entrenched in Malwa and 
Gujarat till the period of the Gupta emperor Chandra- 
gupta II. Iv is possible that the Ksaharata Ksatrapas 
who preceded the line of Castana in Malwa and Gujarat 
had links with Mathura; the family name Ksaharita 
has been noticed in a Mathura epigraph.'"” There is no 
positive proof that the authority of the Kusinas 
extended to western Malwa and Gujarat; perhaps there 
was no need for direct control. Authority over Mathura 
and the lower Indus country’ could provide them 
with the desired control over the traffic passing to two 
regions: the western coast and the Ganges basin. 

‘An important qualification, however, needs to be 
made at this stage. The point which is being made in 
this paper should not suggest final and absolute absorp- 
tion of Mathura in any geographical structure line. If 
one takes along term perspective, the polity of Mathura 
shows essentially a pattern of oscillation, Even when 
Mathura was integrated into the Kusina empire, some 
elements of local polity must have survived. This is 
suggested by the hereditary office of the gramika,\"® 
and it is interesting that some gramikas had naga-ending 
names." It has also been suggested that such pre- 
Keatrapa rulers of Mathura as Sesadatta were of Naga 
origin." Naga elements are present at Mathura 
throughout the period under review" and their rise to 
‘eminence is perhaps attested by the Sonkh excavation 
‘material.'® Revival of local authority under the Nagas 
follows Kusina rule,'* and when the empire emerges 
again in Magadha, Mathuri becomes a part of it, 
somewhat earlier than the Ksatrapa bases in Malwa 
and Gujarat. 
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1. RLL, Singh, ed, India: A Regional Geography, Varanasi, 
1971, p. 126. 

20. TK. Spe and A. L.A. Learmonth, India and 
Pakistan: A General and Regional Geography, ic ediion, 
1967, pp. 175-79: "This line rans slantwise from about 
Mathur, on the Yamuna above Agra, along the Aravalls 
to the Gulf of Cambay.” 

3. This paper is intended to be primarily a study of the 
major politcal trends in Mathura. Derailed discussions 
‘on problems of genealogy and chronology have been 
deliberately avoided init, except where they are found to 
be strictly relevant. 

4. See H. C. Raychaudhuri, Politiosl History of Ancient 
India, 6¢h edition, Caleutta, 1953, pp. 138-142. 

5. This will be true at least from the Painted Grey Ware 
phase. 

6. This impression one derives from the fact that Mathuri 
has neither yielded any official Maurya record nor is it 
mentioned in records in which Mauryan administrative 
centres are mentioned. One point may, however, be 
significant. [eseems thatthe earliest phase of fortification 
at Mathuri dated to the third century nc. (information 
kindly supplied by Sri M. C. Joshi, Director, Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India). However, comparable fortifi- 
‘cations at vanious centres in the Ganges basin have been 
dated to two chronological periods: i) c. 600 n.c. and i) 
200-100 n.c. ‘when the Mauryan empire had broken up. 
and local dynasties were cropping up,’ A. Ghosh, The 
City in early bistorical Indis, Simla, 1973, p. 66, Ic is 
therefore likely that fortifications around Mathuri began 
in the latter period, Beginning of fortification around a 
settlement which had been in existence for 2 long time 
may be of political significance. At Mathura they appear 
to coincide with the reemergence of local political 
authority. Foran early erade route touching Mathuri sce 
H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History, p. 138 

7. For a general idea ofthe series, known as local coins, see 
J. Allan, BMCAI, passim; also A. K. Narain, ed., 
‘Seminar Papers on the Local Coins of Nortbern Indi, 
500 w.c, t0 300 A.0.; Memoirs of the Department of 
‘Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, no. 
2, Varanasi, 1968, passim. 


8, Fora recent and comprehensive review of the history of 
thase centres in the post-Mauryan period see B. Lahiri, 
Indigenous States of Northern India (cree 200 w.c.t0 320 
‘.0.), Caleurta, 1974. 

9. BMCAI, p. 169 and exii of Introduction. Allan seems 2 
litde inconsistent on this point. On p. cxvi of his Intro~ 
duction he states, “The coins of the Hindu Kings of 
Mathura cover the period, from the beginning of the 
second century to the middle of the first century 8.c:* 
P, L. Gupta too dates the beginnings of the Mathura 
local coins in the third cenury a.c.; P. L. Gupta, "The 
‘Coinage of the Local Kings of Northern India and the 
date of Kaisha,” im A. L. Basha, ed, Papers onthe date 
of Kaniska, Leiden, 1968, p. 116 

10. D.C. Sircarin R. C. Majumdar, ed, The Age of Imperial 
Unity (Vol. 2 of the History and Culture of the Indian 
People), 3rd impression, Bombay, 1960, p. 171. 
Archacological evidence from such sites as Rupar, Purana 
Qila and Hastinapur strongly negates the possibiliry of 
the kings being contemporaneous with the Kusinas; see 

._D. N. Sabi, ‘Bearing of excavations on the chronology 
cof Mathura coins’ in A. K. Narain, ed., Seminar Papers 
an the Local Coins of Northern India, pp. 62-66. 

11. E. J. Rapson's suggestion (E. J. Rapson, ed., The 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, Ancient India, 3rd 
Indian reprint, Delhi, 1968, pp. 471-472) that Suriga 
suzerainty extended over Mathura is based on the rather 
flimsy evidence of one Dhanabhati being mentioned in 
inscriptions from both Mathuri and Bharhut. For a 
criticism of this: see. Chattopadhyaya, Early 
History of North India (From the fll of the Maiiryas to 
the death of Harga), 3rd edition, Delhi, 1976, p. 26. 

12, For relevant evidence from Purana Qila see JAR 1969— 

1970, p.5. 

13. H. Hartel, ‘Some results of the excavations at Sonkh: A 
preliminary report’, in German Scholars on Indis, Vol. 
2, Bombay, 1976, pp. 79-80; fig, 10. 

14, Hartel, ‘Sonkh’, pp. 80-82. It is easy to criticize Hartel 
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PART II 


SOCIETY AND ECONOMY 


4. Trends in the Economic History of Mathura 
(c. 300 B.c.-A.D. 300) 


R.S. SHARMA 


Evidence from Pali texts and archaeology suggests 
that Mathura was a considerable settlement in Maurya 
times. North Black Polished (NBP) ware sherds have 
been found in excavations at Mathura and Sonkh and 
also in explorations at several places in Mathura district. 
Although settlements at Mathura had started around 
the sixth century 8.c. with the people who used Painted 
Grey Ware, they became substantial by c. 300 
coins, inscriptions and archaeology show that 
importance of Mathura as-an urban centre started in 
the first century A.p.; about this time we find brick 
structures, roofing tiles, fortifications, etc.’ Mathura 
became a great centre of trade and crafts, and of religion, 
and administration in the first two Christian centuries 
in the Saka-Kusana phase. 

‘The great economic importance of Mathura was not 
derived from its hinterland or from the resources of 
that region, Ithas a desert type of climate? Sandholes 
and ravines mark the bank of the Yamuna,? and culi~ 
vation on the banks bordering the ravines is poor.* At 
‘Mathura the annual average rainfall is 21.43", Except 
during the brief south-west monsoon season the air 
over the district is generally dry.* The Mathura soil is 
good for excavators but bad for cultivators. However, 
the land adjacent to the Yamuna is quite often very 
fertile,’ but still irrigation is needed for the major part 
ofthe district, Till recent times a good part was irigated 
by the rabar or Persian wheel system, but this contri- 
vance was not known in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Although the district is a part of the Indo-Gangetic 
alluvium, because of less rainfall it was not capable of 
producing much in ancient times, Probably it produced 


wheat, barley, millet. rice and pulses, but whether the 
rural base of Mathur was strong enough to support its 
urban settlement is doubtful. Mathura, however, is 
famous for its tamala trees, and according to the 
Periplus Maris Erythraei spices in the form of green 
leaves were imy India." According wo Wilfred 
H. Schoff the imported spice is the leaf of the tamala 
tree, which is a variety of cinnamon or laurel.” Mathura 
may have contributed to the export of this spice from 
India. The mention of citaka vibra suggests that 
Mathura also produced mangoes. Probably the 
‘Mathura artisans produced some luxury and essential 
goods for local use and export. Otherwise it is very 
tunlikely that the natural resources/products of Mathura 
enabled it to pay its way. 

‘We have no idea about the land system or the agri- 
cultural methods prevalent in the Mathura region. 
Finds of votive tanks in excavations and numerous 
references to the construction of wells, tanks and water 
reservoirs for religious purposes in inscriptions!’ 
suggest that the practice of providing water facilities 
may have also been followed in the countryside where 
itpromored the supply of water for both drinking and 
irrigation. Such facilities may have been organised 
individually or collectively; the state does not seem to 
have played any important part in it, 

‘While some land grants were made by the Satavahanas 
in Maharashtra, none seems to have been made by the 
Kusanas unless it is understood in terms of indirect 
grant of land for the construction of monasteries, tanks, 
reservoirs, etc. The term aksayanivi, which indicates 
perpetual land tenure in a Satavahana inscription, is 
used in a Kusina epigraph from Mathura, "* but not in 
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the context of land grant. In villages, headmen seem to 
have been men of importance, and the gramika is 
mentioned in rwo Mathura inscriptions" and one of 
them had more than one wife.'* Probably he assessed 
and collected taxes from the peasants, as was the case 
with the gamasdmika, mentioned in the Milinda- 
paitha.® Possibly he collected from the peasants 
pranaya, visti, and taxes levied on their fruits and 
flowers from which they were exempted by Rudra- 
diman in the construction of the Sudaréana lake, At 
any rate he may have collected the royal share of the 
produce. According to Agrawala kdlavada or 
‘karapala, collector of taxes, mentioned as one of the 
donors at Mathura, was an official of high rank whose 
title was in vogue even before the rise of the Kusinas,* 
Ieseems that in the Mathura region orin northern India 
there was hardly any class of landed intermediaries 
between the state and the peasants during the period 
we are considering. 

‘An overall view of Mathura and whatever we can 
infer about its resources and its land system would 
show that it did not enjoy any special advantage from 
the agrarian point of view. The carrying capacity of its 
soil was poor. We have no means to show that taxes 
collected from the peasants were sufficient to maintain 
administrative and other establishments at this place 
during the Saka or the Kusina regime. In spite of this, 
archaeology and other sources of evidence indicate 
continuous progress of Mathura in structure and 
artifacts from the 3rd century B.c. t0 the 3rd century 
‘.p. How did this happen? Mathura obviously owed 
all this to its pivotal position as a great clearing house 
cof commodities, for it was well connected with Central 
‘Asia through the north-western route and also with 
the western coast through the Ujjain route. It was 
certainly situated at the centre of four cross-roads, 
‘not several more as pointed out by Professor Bajpai. 
‘The merchants undoubtedly played a significant role 
in the economic life of the city, Known by different 
terms such as vanik, sresthin, sarthavahs, syavaharin, 
etc., atleast twelve merchants are mentioned as donors 
in inscriptions from Mathura."* If we add the number 
of several gandhikas® (literally perfumers but generally 
merchants) the total number would reach seventeen. 
The merchants were rich enough to set up their 
monastery"; so were the goldsmiths" or sawuarnikas, 
‘who are repeatedly mentioned.» All types of jewellery 
are profusely represented in sculpmures.%* We notice 
earrings, bracelet, double bracelet, necklace, double 
necklace, breast jewel, bangle, anklet, rorque, bangles 
including the heavy ones, armlets, wristlets, crown, 
amulet string, ear-pendants, and metallic chain. 


Earrings, bracelet and necklace figure commonly.”* A 
gold leaf has been discovered at Soakh. Apparently all 
this accounts for the importance of goldsmiths, who, 
as artisans and merchants, served the needs of the 
upper crust of society. 

‘This brings us to the question of semi-precious stones 
and possibly art objects. Fine textiles were produced in 
Mathurd which war famous for its Setakag” a epecial 
kind of cloth. But in the period under review Mathura 
also traded in some essential commodities. We fre~ 
quently come across iron mongers; suggesting thereby 
that agricultural implements needed by the ordinary 
folk in the countryside were manufactured and supplied 
by them although war weapons, which are so frequently 
represented in sculptures and also in coins, may have 
received priority in trade. 

‘This leads us to the nature of trade in the Mathura 
region. A good many articles of trade seem to have 
been luxury and prestige objects. Trade in silk, when 
temporarily disturbed on the Central Asian route, was 
diverted to the eastem part of the Roman empire via 
Broach through the uttaripatha which touched 
Mathura and wherefrom goods went to the western 
coast via Vidisa, Ujjain. We hear of horse-dealers from 
Taxila passing through Mathura. In addition to this 
the merchants of Mathura may have participated in 
trade in ivory objects, glass goods, semi-precious stones 
and possibly in art objects. 

Six types of lances, six types of swords,” various 
types of sheaths, three types of shields,” and five 
types of daggers™ are known from the sculptures of 
the period. These sculptures obviously belong to the 
2nd century B.¢.—2nd century A.D. In addition to these, 
‘numerous weapons of the period are mentioned in chapter 
IX of Life by N. P. Joshi. VogeP* and V. S. Agrawala”™ 
refer to many swords, spears, daggers, ete. Thus, scalp- 
tures suggest that weapon-making was a thriving 
industry, and inscriptions indicate that blacksmiths and 
traders in iron objects were an important group, and 
their activities may have something to do with the steel 
goods that were sent to Rome where there was 2 
complaint on waste of gold in purchasing the Indian 
cutlery. ‘There also seems to have been some trade in 
brass goods ar Mathura. A piece of brass rod, and brass 
hook, have been found," and we also geta reference to 
brass scissors meant for cutting arecanurs.™* But still 
even in the houses of upper class people, pottery was 
not replaced by brass/bronze utensils for eating and 
cooking purposes. 

Numerous representations of tunics," trousers,® 
scarfs,*" shawls," draperies," turban, head dresses,* 
etc., in sculptures might suggest the needs of soldiers 
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and upper class of society, but representations of 
dhotis® and saris suggest that the needs of the common 
people in the city were not ignored. We also hear of 
cotton-dealers.*” Similarly the existenceof the guild of 
flour-makers suggests that wheat, barley or millet 
flour was sold to the urban population. Thus we have 
some evidence to show that essential articles meant for 
day to day needs had become marketable. 

As stated above, in many cases it is difficult to 
demarcate between artisans and traders. Goldsmiths, 
for instance, who had set up their own monastery, 
functioned as both traders and artisans. Although we 
may not be able to pinpoint such cases, there is no 
doubt that the later phase of the post-Maurya period 
saw a phenomenal progress in artisanal activities in 
northern and western India in whose trade Mathura 
participated asa great transit centre, 

‘The general economic climate in northern India was 
favourable. The Milinda-patha lists as many as 
seventy-five occupations, about sixty of which were 
connected with various kinds of crafts; eight crafts 
were associated with the working of such mineral 
products as gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, brass, iron, 
and precious stones or jewels.” The Mahavastu 
mentions a variety of brass (drakiia), zinc, antimony 
and red arsenic.* All this shows considerable advance 
/and specialisation in the working of various kinds of 
metal. Chemical examination of iron artifacts shows 
that by circa 100 .c. steelmaking was known in India,** 
and the Milinda tells us something about the process 
employed in making iron objects. According to it, 
‘even when beaten, black iron carries weight and itdoes 
not vomit up the water it has once soaked in.” 
‘Apparently on account of large scale production of 
iron goods, Indian iron and steel are mentioned in the 
Periplus as imports into the Abyssinian ports. That 
Mathura had an important group of artisans and traders 
dealing in iron goods is clear from numerous epigraphic 
references, although we do not know the source of 
their supply of iron ores which may have come from a 
considerable distance. 

Textile manufacture was another important handi- 
craft in the period under review. According to the 
Milinda-paitha five processes of cloth manufacture 
‘were undertaken by Gotami, the auntof the Buddha.** 
Bur it should be understood that in spite of the use of 
wheels in numerous other objects such as pottery, 
carts/chariots, oil-making, the spinning wheel or 
charkha-was not known. Spindles and whorls seem to 
be the instruments meant for spinning. The presence 
of cotton dealers and representations of numerous 
types of cloth coupled with the reference to the Mathura 


Sataka in Patanjali shows that it was an important 
centre of cloth manufacture with a considerable popu- 
lation of weavers. Silk weaving may have also been 
practised at Mathura, for along with cloth making and 
the making of arms and luxury articles, itis mentioned 
in the Milinda.* However, it is still not clear as to 
when the art of growing silk worms fed on mulberry 
leaves appeared in India. In any case itis a measure of 
the importance of the weaving class that Manu 
recommends levy of taxes on the produce of weavers. 

‘Textile manufacture was supplemented by tailoring, 
which seems to have been known in the age of the 
Buddha. But the craft received special impetus because 
of the new type of the seven dresses introduced by the 
Indo-Scythians. Tunics, trousers, cloak or mantle, 
coloured coat, overcoat, embroidered coat, skirts, 
petticoat, conical hat, long-sleeved tunics, long 
trousers, etc., are represented repeatedly in Mathura 
sculptures, and have been noted by Vogel, Agrawala 
and K. D. Bajpai. Apparently all this provided suffi- 
cient work for tailors (pravdrika) who are mentioned 
several times as donors in Mathura inscriptions. It is 
interesting to note that tailors were rich enough to set 
up their own monastery.*” Besides tailoring, dyeing 
was another subsidiary occupation, and we hear of a 
donation made by the wife of a dyer (rayagini).™* 
Outside Mathura we have several references to dyers 
and in an excavation in Tamil Nadu a dyer’s vat has 
been discovered. 

Pottery seems to have been a thriving craftat Mathur 
in the post-NBP phase, Apart from various types of 
red ware found in excavations, jars, vases, bowls, 
pitchers, large vessels, goblets, cups, etc., are found 
represented in sculptures, and have been noted by 
Vogel” and Agrawala.%* A characteristic feature of 
some pots discovered from Mathura is their thin walls, 
particularly of sprinklers with bottle necks. Their walls 
are thinner even than those of NBP, and this thinness 
shows more skill and better technology. In any case 
sprinklers, which seem to have been atypical feature of 
pottery in the first two or three centuries of the 
Christian era, were present at Mathura. They may 
have been used either for religious purposes or for 
sprinkling perfumed water by affluent sections of 
society in the city. 

In view of the profuse number of sculptures found 
in Mathura, especially those in red sandstone," we 
may visualize the presence of a large number of 
sculptors, Several sculptors are mentioned in inscrip- 
tions. Probably they were literate enough to incise 
theirnames. It appears that architectural activities such 
as housemaking, pillar making (especially sacred ones), 
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fortification, ete., constituted an important form of 
artisanal "The Kusinas introduced new types 
of shafts," which may have employed quite 2 few 
masons. Atany rate, these activities provided livelihood 
for a good number of people. Terracottas are found in 
‘good numbers, and their makers flourished in an urban 
milieu, as has been shown by Devangana Desai. 
Because ofthe urbsn milieu asizeableclass of enter- 
tainers including actors, dancers, etc. appears as 
donors for religious purposes. We also notice musical 
instruments, which are represented in sculptures."” 
This would suggest that a few artisans were engaged in 
the manufacture of these instruments. Since numerous 
slabs, tablets, images, etc., were set up, it is evident 
that sculptors were in good demand and probably paid 
rt 


ely. 
‘Although we know something about artisanal and 
trading activities at Mathur, we have no means to 
determine the prices of different products and the 
nature of their distribution. We have no idea about the 
nature of taxes that were collected nor of the way they 
were disbursed. We have some idea about the large- 
scale donations that were made in Mathura; more than 
370 inscriptions deal with this subject. Mast gifts were 
made in favour of the Buddhist cause, the Jains’ cause 
came second, and the Brihmanical gods were a very 
third. Kryna, the popular god of Mathura, does 
not find any place in donative inscriptions known to 
me. Every donation was a form of economic activity, 
but most donations were made for non-functional, 
unproductive purposes, and did not promote the cause 
‘of production. If we leave out donation of tanks, water 
reservoirs, monasteries, etc., and the donation of 
money to the guild of flour makers for feeding the 
Brahmanas, it will appear that most gifts were uscless 
from the economic point of view. They certainly gave 
employment to a large number of masons, sculptors 
vaser categories of wage earners but did not 
contribute to the wealth of Mathura, unless we presume 
that art objects carried the same value as they do today 
and were exported in good numbers. However they 
may have strengthened the donors ideologically and 
psychologically in pursuing their normal vocations. 
Compared co donations, trade was certainly a far 
‘more important mechanism in the distribution of 
various presse goods, and it seems that most goods 
-ed in terms of metallic money. We have no 
Reali ischairest profit reaped by the middle- 
‘men. An impressionistic view of the information avail- 
able about the coins suggests thatthe period 2nd cen 
B.c-2nd century A.D. was an age of most plentiful 
coinage in ancient India. {t would be wrong to think 
that from the monetary point of view the post-Maurya 


period was marked by decline and the Gupta period by 
prosperity, The period is noted for the finds of both 
Romian and indigenous coins. 129 hoards of Roman 
coins have been so far,** but most of these 
have been found south of the Vindhyas. Iris likely that 
some imitation Roman coins were being issued by 
Indian agencies, bur the overwhelming part of transac 
tions seems to have been carried on in indigenous 
coins. Possibly numerous agencies such as cities, guilds, 
‘tribes’ and ruling dynasties issued their coins in this 
period mostly in copper/bronze, lead, and potin, 
although gold coins appeared for the first time in good 
numbers under the Kusinas, So far the number of 
dies/moulds even for the published coins has not been 
worked out, but we possibly encounter their largest 
number during this period. Apart from the circulation 
of uninscribed punch-marked coins this is a period of 
inscribed coins. Thus the city of Taxila issued three 
series of coins (i) the negama series, (ii) the 
paricanckame series and (ji) the hirariasame series. 
“The first contained five varieties of legends and the last 
contained two such varieties.** Although Taxila came 
under the Greeks, Seythians, Parthians and Kusinas in 
post-Maurya times, its coinage continued ll its 
conquest by the Kusinas.” Taxilan coins have been 
found at Sonkh” which shows commercial contacts 
berween the two. Varanasi, Kausimbi, Vidisa, Erakina, 
Bhagila, Kaurara, Ujjayini, Tripuri, Mahismati, and 
vel “Tagar and Ayodhya, issued coins.” Indra- 
or Indor also issued its coins.” Puskalavatt and 
also seem to have issued their coins.” In some 
other cases such as Kadasa, Vatasvaka, U; 
Upatikya it is not clear whether these were cities or 
‘tribes’. Certain features of the city coinage system 
may be noted. Most cities lay on trade routes.”* At 
many places their coins are datable to about the third 
and second centuries a.c, and become rare in later 
layers.” All of these coins were made of copper or of 
some alloy of i.” In fact properly speaking they should 
be called bronze coins, In any case the point has to be 
stressed that these coins were meant for day-to-day 
transactions carried on by the ordinary folk. Itis to be 
further noted that most city coins were die-struck,” 
but in order to obtain even a rough idea of the volume 
of the coins we have to find out the number of dies 
used for this purpose. We may add that we have three 
types (I, I & I11) of coins from Kausimbi; in addition 
we have three varieties with the legend negama or 
gadbikan.™ Three types of coins have been found 
from Eran."! Two varieties called A & B are known 
from Bhagila near Sanchi.*? Two types of Mahismati 
coins have been recovered." 
In addition to city coins we have a large number of 
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“tribal’ coins which belong to a later period, It seems 
that those who issued these coins were not in the tribal 
stage of development, but divided into classes, as can 
be inferred from social distinctions in the states of the 
Malavas and Ksudrakas. However the nomenclature 
‘tribal’ persists and has been used by Allan and other 
scholars. They were coins issued by segmentary 
oligarchies. K. K, Dasgupta has made a detailed study 
of coins issued by 14 tribes, most of whom were 
located in Panjab and Rajasthan, and apparently their 
coins circulated in Mathuri, Thus the Kunindas 
‘occupied a narrow strip of land between the Yamuna 
and the Sutlej."* The Yaudheya coins have been 
found plentifully in the country to the west of the 
‘Yamund in Haryana and Panjab. They belong to the 
period from the late second century a.c. to the early 
fourth century a.p,** Numerous coin moulds of the 
Yaudheyas have been obtained from Rohtak and 
Sunet."” On the basis of K. K. Dasgupta we can count 
nearly 175 types of ‘tribal’ coins,** which would mean 
as many dies/moulds. But this list is not exhaustive. In 
addition to this, coins were issued by numerous local 
dynasties, the most famous of these being the ‘Mitra’ 
rulers, In the Paficdla area we have a large number of 
such coins, especially from Ahicchatra. The Paficila 
coins have been studied by Dr. K. M. Shrimali, 
in his doctoral thesis on the History of Paficala, which 
is yet to be published. On the basis of symbols, 
palacography, etc., Agnimitra alone seems to have 
used nearly 100 dies/moulds."” Apparently the Paficala 
coins may have circulated in the Mathura region. 

An idea of the abundance of coins in this period can 
be had from the fact that the Saka and Pahlava coins 
which circulated in north-western India had more than 
200 monograms" which would presuppose a similar 
number of dies/moulds. Similarly, as can be said on 
the basis of the study of Professor A. M. Shastri, the 
Maghas of Kausimbi issued 121 varieties of coins, 
which would mean as many dies. If we carefully 
‘examine the coins issued by the foreign and indigenous 
dynasties in post-Maurya times we will notice a 
bewildering variety of dies/moulds used by them. In 
examining the number of moulds/dies we have to take 
into account the nature of symbols, palaeography, 
size, metal, etc. 

Itis strange that although Mathura was an important 
commercial centre, so far we have not recovered any 
coins issued by it as a city. Obviously its needs were 
served by the coins issued by the dynasties which ruled 
here and also by numerous other city and ‘tribal’ and 
dynastic coins from outside. The Mitra and Datta 
coins ‘cover the period from the end of the third ro the 


middle of the first century w.c.', when these were 
succeeded by a dynasty of the Sakas bearing the title 
ksatrapa and mahaksatrapa.”' It seems that the Kusinas 
issued the largest number of copper coins, and 1 am 
told by anumismatist” that Kusina coppers are found 
in almost every important museum in India, So far as 
the Mathura Museum is concerned, it contains copper 
coins of Soter Megas,” Vima Kadphises.* Huviska’® 
and Indo-Scythians or Kusina type," a copper coin of 
late Indo-Sasanian type is also available.”” Coppers 
‘were meant for the use of the ordinary people, but for 
big transactions gold coins were issued by the Kusinas 
‘oma large scale. Vogel's catalogue of the antiquities of 
the Mathura Museum lists the gold coins of Scytho- 
Sasanian or Kusino-Sasanian type, of the later Kusina 
type and of the later Indo-Kusana or Little Kusina 
type." Some coins have also been recovered from 
Sonkh and other excavations, but the general 
impression is one of the predominance of coppers in 
the Mathura region, which would imply that marker- 
ization had affected even the common people. The 
general picture of coinage in India in the period 2nd 
century 8.¢.-2nd century a.p. is consistent with the 
high peak of urbanism, handicrafts and commerce in 
this period. 

‘No background study of trends in the economic 
history of Mathura can be complete without some idea 
of the technological factors operating in this period. 
‘There is ittle doubt that urbanism reached its climax in 
northern and western India in this period. Several 
factors contributed to it. One such factor was the 
change in building methods. At Mathura,” and 
Ganwaria!® in Basti district in north-eastern Uttar 
Pradesh the flooring was made of brick concrete mixed 
with lime, This indicates the use of surkhi which con- 
tributed to the stability of structures. Further, baked 
tiles for roofing appear in this period at several places 
in both the Satavahana! and Kusina zones including 
Mathura. These innovations added to, the solidity 
and longevity of urban structures in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, 

In addition to improvement in housing facilities, we 
notice some new features in the use of horses, which 
may have indireotly helped commerce, Stirrups were 
illustrated both at Sanchi and Mathuri.** Although 
these seem to have been loose ropes in the form of toe 
stirrups and less in use, they may have provided better 
control of the horse to the caravan leader. Saddles! 
and bridles'** were also in use in this period, but the 
latter were more common. Although the equestrian 
technology primarily helped fighters, it may have also 
‘been of use to the trade caravans which certainly needed 
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protection on long journeys. Moreover although 
camels were notso common asa means of transport," 
the Central Asians introduced camels of double 
humped Bactrian variety, which were controlled by 
reins and switches made of twisted stuff.” It is inter- 
esting that even bulls were used for riding and con- 
trolled by thongs and long staffs."™ Another 
improvement in transport seems to have been the use 
‘af bridges. Literature of about 2nd century 8.c. to 2nd 
century A.0. shows that moats around fortifications 
‘were provided with bridges (savskrama),!* Its likely 
that some kind of bridges, apart from boat bridges, may 
have been put up for crossing rivers intersecting the 
roads. 


‘Apart from some of these improvements in transport 
technology, we may also take note of the beginning of 
the techniques of making steel which seems to have 
appeared around 100 n.c. The technique of glass 
blowing may have been introduced about the beginning 
of the Christian era. While we have considerable 
evidence of the sale and manufacture of iron goods at 
Mathurd, no such evidence is available about glass 
‘manufacture. But, as M. G. Dikshit has shown, the 
period 200 p.c.-a.0. 200 saw the high watermark of 
glass manufacture in India, and itis likely that Mathura 
had some share in it. We have already referred to the 
possible introduction af growing mulberry silk in this 

id. 


Bur the most revolutionary change that affected 


foreign trade and economic life of the cities was the 
discovery of the monsoons. Its date is placed around 


‘A.p. 48, but the finds of Roman coins in south India 
from an earlier date suggest that this discovery may 
have occurred around the beginning of the Christian 
era. The discovery not only helped sea trade immensely 


but also encouraged 


export and import from the 


hinterland and interior. 


According to a Hindi saying Mathuri occupies a 


unique place in the three traditional worlds (tn lok se 
‘Mathura nyari). This saying may have been derived 
from the heretical character of the city in the period 
under consideration. It was only in later times that this 
place became a centre of the Krsna cult. But from the 
‘economic point of view Mathura’s special feature lay 


in 


ot possessing a strong rural base. Whatever 


importance it enjoyed in crafts, commerce and urbanism 


was derived mail 


from certain economic and techno- 


logical developments which characterized almost the 
whole of northern, western and a good part of coastal 
India. Mathura’s share in all this development was 
substantial because ofthe strategic position it enjoyed. 
It is significant that the general decline in trade and 
urbanism based on artisanal and commercial activities 
from the third-fourth centuries a.p. also affected 
Mathura as it did many other towns in northern and 
‘western India. It is because of this that while we have 
seven levels of Kusana structures at Sonkh, we have 
only two levels of Gupta structures." The later 
importance of Mathura was derived more from its 
being a place of pilgrimage than from its being a centre 


of crafts, 
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5. Daily Life in Ancient Mathura 


RICHARD SALOMON 


In attempting to deal with topics such as daily life in 
connection with ancient India, scholars inevitably come 
head-to-head with the problem of inadequate or 
unreliable source materials. We are handicapped, on 
the one hand, by the paucity of actual remains of 

day items from ancient times, and on the other 
hhand by the meager data available from the literary 
sources, which are typically concerned primarily with 
abstract subjects and idealized portraits and much less 
with the everyday realia of life,* 

‘We are forced, nionetheless, to do the best we can 
with what material is available; and in the case of 
Ancient Mathued we are fortunate in having a good deal 
Of information for atleast some of the topics which fall 
tunder the broad heading of ‘daily life, Specifically, the 
sources which survive in relative abundance ae sculp- 
tural representations and inscripcons; the topics which 
they particularly reveal are personal appearance 
land dress, and vocations, Archaeological evidence, 
tspecially from the recent excavations in the Mathura 
farea, have also greatly increased our knowledge of the 
appearance and features of the ancient city. Other 
matters, such as food and drink, sports and games, et 
are partially attested by these sources, and may be 
supplemented to some extent by materials from literary 
and other sources, which, however, do not usually 
apply specifically to Mathura, 

Given the purpose and format of these papers, I 
feel that the most appropriate isto concentrate 
con those sources which relate directly to Mathura, and 
to de-emphasize more general sources. Thus while it 
may not be possible, with this approach, to give a 
complete and fully detailed account of daily life in 


ancient Mathura, we can atleast be sure that the infor- 
mation presented is properly applicable to our subject, 
and is therefore as accurate as it can be. 


DRESS AND ORNAMENTS 


If this approach is accepted, it would be appropriate to 
begin with the information which can be derived from 
the famous schoal of Mathuri sculpture. From these 
numerous relics we can derive a relatively clear and 
detailed picture of the appearance and styles of the 
people of ancient Mathura, especially in the Kusina 
period. 

[Of course, it must be recognized and acknowledged 
at the outset that the representations of dress and 
ornamentation in statuary can hardly be claimed to 
portray the everyday wear of the ordinary citizens. No 
doubt they are, in most if not all cases, stylized and 
idealized depictions of the formal wear of privileged 
people, Nevertheless, for lack of other sources of infor 
mation, we must make use of what is available to us, 
while keeping in mind the limitations of its applicability. 
As far as the dress of the ordinary or poor people is 
concerned, information is very scarce, though one 
‘may assume that it generally consisted of simpler and 
unadorned versions of the basic garments described 
below.] 

‘One of the interesting features of the Mathuré 
statuary is its explicit of two strikingly 
different styles of dress; the traditional Indian, and the 
Scythian or Kusina. The typical Indian style of male 
dress consisted of a dhoti with one end tucked in atthe 
back, and the other on the left side with a loop (V vii 
c-d, J 18; C p. 38%), and a scarf, worn over both 
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shoulders (V ii c-d), or only over the left (J 18-19, V 
xxv b), Some men also wore a decorative belt or band 
(kamarband) around the hips (V xxi b, CI1.54 A-D, p. 
39). Sometimes a decorative band around the shoulders 
was worn as well (V xxi b, CIL.54A, D).! 

‘The Indians are usually portrayed wearing a turban 
tied on the head (J 5, 21). The turbans were often large 
and ornate (J 6), and elaborate plaques and crests were 
frequently attached to them (J 18, V xxxvi a-b). Some 
men are shown without turbans, with curled hair (J75, 
VA vii, left-hand figure). The Indians were usually 
clean-shaven. 

“The Indian male costume as depicted in the statuary 
included a good deal of ornamentation. All the men 
had large earrings, most frequently hoop- (Sm xvi.2) 
or barrel-shaped (J 6). Other forms, such as one ‘like 
an inverted pericarp of a lotus’ (NPJ p. 191; V xxi b) 
are also seen. They often wore elaborate necklaces, 
‘usually with a large flat pendant at the bottom (V xxii 
a, xxxiv-a, xxxv-b, ] 42), or less commonly with two 
plaques on cither side of the necklace (V Cat. xxi). 
‘Such pendants could be rectangular (J 5), round (V 
xxxiv-b), crescent-shaped (V xxxiii-a), rhomboid (V 
xexv-b), ete, These large it necklaces were 
usually accompanied by a smaller, choker-style 
necklace of beads (V xxxv-b, J 42) or loral designs (J5). 

‘The Scythian men's costume was entirely different 

from that of the Indians. Not surprisingly, it resembled 
{quite closely the Scythian costume known from other 
regions of south and central Asia, and indeed is not 
unlike that which is still wor today in parts of the 
latter area, The basic garment was a close-fitting tunic 
held at the waist by a belt and extending to the knees 
(R 12, 13), or below (R 2, 3). Especially on royal 
figures, the borders of the tunic were often embroidered. 
Over the tunic, many of the Scythian men had a heavy 
‘coat (R 2), which was also joined by a belt (R 2) or a 
clasp (R 23), The coat was usually longer (R 2), but 
sometimes shorter (R 26) than the tunic. In sharp 
contrast to the generally barefooted Indians, the 
Scythians wore thick knee-length central Asian boots 
‘with straps around the ankle and under the sole. 

Like the Indians, the Scythians covered their heads, 
bur their style of headgear was quite different. Most of 
them wore the characteristic tall pointed cap* with the 
tip slightly bent forward (R 14). These were sometimes 
embroidered with designs (R 16), or had monograms 
on the sides (Viv a, d). 3,6)? One eagle (Vit) sohats 
crescent design. Some of the Scythians had smaller, 
non-pointed caps saa ete styles (R 17, 19; 
Na p. 165). This was apparently a less regal or wealthy 
style, 


‘The Scythians seem to have worn their hair straight 
and medium-long under their hats (R 16, rear view). 
Some portraits (R 4, 14, 16) are clean-shaven, but 
many of the male statues have full beards (R 19), 

“The use of personal adornments was somewhat more 
restrained among the Scythians than with the Indians. 
One figure has beaded ornaments on his collar and 
wrists (R 13). Their tunics and coats often had deco- 
rative plaque belts of varied designs (R 3 a-c, 12), 
sometimes with a decorative tie hanging down in the 
middle (R 8, 13). 

‘Thus from the statutary it would appear that the 
Scythians of Mathura persisted in wearing their heavy 
traditional clothes, inappropriate and uncomfortable 
as they must have been in the Indian climate, Of 
course, it may well be that the statuary portrays only 
their formal or ceremonial costumes, while in their 
everyday life they may have adapted at least partially 
to Indian styles. 

‘The basic garment of the Indian women of Mathura 
in the Kusana era was a sort of sari which usually hung 
from the waist down (V xviii, vii a-b, xvi-b). Many 
women also wore a long shawl or scarf over both 
shoulders (V vii-a). Around the hips was a broad and 
elaborate girdle with beadwork and decorative clasp in 
front (V xviii). The breasts were usually uncovered 
(there is some controversy as to whether this was the 
actual practice, or merely an artistic convention). In 
some cases, however (Sm VI), the saris are shown 
being wom so as to cover the upper body as well. 

In a few cases (PA 22, S xl) we see a woman in a 
mid-length skirt. This may be an example of the 
ordinary dress of the peasant or poorer classes. 

‘The women wore their hair in a wide variety of 
styles. Some had single or double braids or pigtails 
(CVI41-2, Sm xxxiv-xxxv, J 44). Others pulled their 
hair straight back (VA viii) or curled it in front (VA. 
xi-xii). Some women wore elaborate hairdos done up 
with large turbans (J 3), Another sty the hair 
curled up on top in a spiral turban (V xvii-a, PA 17; cf. 
Copp. 42, 213). One young girl has her hair cut shoulder 
length, pulled back over the ears, with a row of curls at 
the bottom (J 47). 

The women are always depicted as heavily orna- 
mented. They wore large heavy earrings, armlets on 
their upper arms and many bangles on their wrists, and 
heavy ankle bracelets (V xix). Some wore a row of 
smaller anklets as well (V1). The female statues have 
many types of necklaces, from a single strand of pearls 
(V xix-c) to many-stranded compounds (V xix 2-b), 
and lavish combinations thereof (J 3).* 

Mathura sculptures present several scenes of women 


adorning themselves, A torana pillar (V xvi-e) has two 
such scenes. In each of them the woman is being 
helped by a man-friend or servant, while another 
servant is bringing her elaborate headdress or turban* 
ona tray. Another scene (V xviii, right hand figure) 
shows a woman applying makeup to her face with one 
hand while holding a mirror in the other. Yet another 
(S xl) shows a women, dressed in a skirt, drying her 
hair, which hangs down to her thighs; a goose stands at 
her feet, catching the drops in its beak as they fall from 
her hair. 

‘We can derive some idea of how the Scythian women 
dressed from sculptural representations of a few of 
them, though these specimens are less common than 
the others, One (presumably) Scythian woman is 
shown in a ‘bacchanalian scene’ in along-sleeved short 
tunic, fitted close at the waist, and reaching down only: 
to the top of the thighs (V xlvi-a). She also wears a 
small, two-tiered cap, Other wamen, it would appear, 
‘wore long gowns in the Gandhara style (V xlv, Ix-b). 


VOCATIONS 


Most of the Sanskrit and ‘Epigraphical Hybrid 
Sanskrit” inscriptions from Mathura of the Saka and 
Kusana periods are donative in nature, either Buddhist 
of Jaina. Frequently the secular or religious profession 
of the donor(s) are mentioned along with their names. 
From these inscriptions, therefore, we can derive some 
idea of the vocations followed by many of the residents 
of ancient Mathura, These vocations can be divided 
into three religious, official and lay. 

‘Among ‘activities, a great many donors of 
Buddhist structures were ‘monks’ (bhiks«, LL 12, 61, 
62, etc.). Sometimes the term was ‘Buddhist monk’ 
(Sakyabhiksu, LL 134, 146-9, etc,). Another common 
title was ‘preacher’ (odeaka, LL 17, 27-9. etc.): Other 
donors were denoted as ‘pupil’ (fia, LL 54, 71, etc., 
orantevasin, LL93, 150, etc.), or ‘female pupil’ (éifint, 
LL 50, 70, 75; antevdsini, LL 99); ‘lay-hearer’ (savaka, 
LL 45, 93) and ‘female lay-hearer’ (Kamanasavika, LL. 
59, 102, 108); “ascetic” (Sramana, LL 75, 93); ‘priest’ 
(devakulika, LL 63); and ‘elder of the congregation’ 
(samghasthavira, LL 129, 131). 

Official or governmental positions noted among the 
donors in Mathura inscriptions include ‘treasurer’ 
(garijavara, LL 82, or hairanyaka,’ LL 74), ‘general’, 
(mahadandandyaka, LL 60, MI 119), and ‘trooper” 
(asvavarika, MI 176). Lesser designations of the official 
class are ‘village-headman’ (gramika, LL 48) and 
‘servantin the royal harem' (2) (abbyantaropasthayaka, 
‘MI25), 

‘Among lay professions, ‘perfumers’ (gandbika, LL 
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37, 39, 68, 76) and ‘cloakmakers’ (privrika, M17, 74, 
124, 133) are frequent donors. Itis interesting to note 
that the former are connected with Jaina images, and 
the latter with Buddhist. A ‘cotton-dealer’ (karppasika, 
ML15) was alsoa Jaina donor. Both Buddhist and Jaina 
dedications were made by ‘bankers’ or ‘merchants’ 
(Sresthin, LL. 24, 41; sarthavaha, LL 30, MI 172; 
‘vyavaharin, MI 65; vanika,* LL 105). ‘Goldsmiths’ 
(suvanakara, MI 89; sovanika, LL 95, MI 168) and 
‘smiths’ (lobikakédvika, LL 53-4) also appear fre~ 
quently. A ‘dyer’ (rayagini, LL 32) may be the donor 
in one inscription.’ 

Entertainers of various types also were followers of 
the two faiths: ‘actors’ (‘ailalaka, LL. 85), ‘dancers’ 
(nataka, LL 100), and ‘courtesans’ (ganika, LL 102). 

From the epigraphic data, we see that Buddhist and 
Jaina religious establishments in Mathura of the early 
‘centuries of the Christian era were supported by people 
who followed a wide range of professions, from mighty 
generals to humble smiths. The presence of the lower 
professions among the donors’ rolls suggests a high 
level of prosperity in the era. The economic position of 
such craftsmen was no doubt strengthened by the 
various guilds, which are known to have had consi- 
derable power and influence in the traditional economic 
system of India. One such guild, that of the flour- 
makers (samitakarasreni) is mentioned in a Mathura 
inscription of the time of Huviska (EI 21, pp. 60 ff., 
line 12). 

Ie is worthy of note also that none were excluded 
from the practice of the heterodox faiths. Thus a 
courtesan could at once pursue her vocation and yet be 
a lay-disciple of the Jaina Nirgranthas (LL 102); such a 
liberality of outlook was no doubt a key part of the 
{great success enjoyed by these faiths. Itis also, perhaps, 
a measure of the relatively relaxed and informal 
atmosphere which seems to have prevailed in Mathuri’s 
heyday. 

BUILDINGS AND HOUSES 

‘Among the abundant sculptural remains from 
Mathura we have several carvings which depict the 
town and its dwellings, giving us some idea 
appearance in ancient times. One of these (V xxii-a) 
shows the gates and gate towers of a walled city. 
Behind the walls can be seen the roofs of the town. 
Such, no doubr, was the general aspect of the ancient 
city of Mathura. Another gateway with two balconies 
above is seen in V. Cat. xx. = 

‘Other carvings depict dwellings within the city. 
‘These were multi-storied (three floors seems to have 
been the commonest type), with the barrel-vaulted 
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roof with gabled ends characteristic of the era (V xx). 
Each story had a verandah with a fence, and was 
supported by omate pillars. ‘They had decorated 
windows of either the grill or railing pattem (NPJ 
- 22; Sm xli.1, 3). Details of such structures can also 
seen in J 56, R 28-9, and V xvi-c, xuili-c. One 
bas-relief shows a roofed stairway!" enclosed with 
pillars and railings rising up 10 a balcony (V. Cat. xx). 

Fortunately, recent excavations at Sonkh and other 
sites in the Mathura area have provided an entirely new 
fund of information as to the nature of the structures 
and the general aspect of the ancient urban area. Most 
important are the discovery of house sites of the Suga 
and following periods, consisting of complexes of 
several structures of two to three rooms each. These 
houses were built separately, and then joined together 
by plain walls to form an enclosed space or farmstead” 
(H pp. 72-6; figs. 4-8). The houses were made of 
baked bricks, and had gabled roofs with tiles (H p. 74; 
fig. 6). In the pre-Kusana period, we find such refine- 
ments as large stones protecting the corners of the 
houses from passing vehicles, covered drains, and a 
‘combined bathroom and toilet paved with bricks and 
furnished with two water jars, one each for cold and 
hot water (H p. 75). 

‘Our picture of this type of housing is further clarified 
bya votive tank found at Sonkh, in the form of amodel 
of a four-house complex of just the type described 
above (H pp. 88-9; fig. 28; also AR 1970-1, LXIV 
‘A). The importance of this piece is rightly emphasized 
by H (pp. 88-9), who says ‘as houses of this period are 
not preserved in the original, this small, three- 
dimensional specimen enriches our knowledge of the 
architecture of that time. So far we had to rely on 
buildings depicted in reliefs,’ This piece not only 
confirms that the arrangements described above on the 
basis of the excavated remains were the standard style of 
housing, it also shows further details not otherwise 
known, such as the domed roof with three peaks.'* 

“Thus from the recent archaeological finds we get an 
entirely new view of the appearance of the ordinary 
houses of ancient Mathura, which, notsurprisingly, is 
quite different from the stylized portrayals of stately 
structures seen in the sculpture. Such house-complexes 
enclosing an inner yard may well represent the typical 
aspect of the residential areas of the ancient city, 

‘Also from the Sonkh excavations, we now have two 
small apsidal temples of the Kusina period, one within 
the habitation area (H pp: 76-7) and the other on a hill 
or ‘temple island’ outside the area (H pp. 94-9). Both 
‘of the temples seem to have been associated with 
‘Hinduistic cults (H_ p. 77) of Matrkas and Nagas. 
Here again we get for the first time a picture of what 


must have been the usual temple forms of ancient 
Mathura. 

‘No doubt Buddhist and Jaina stpas, such as are 
frequently depicted in the sculptural remains (e.g. Sm 
XVIL2), were also to be commonly seen around the 
city. 

FOOD AND DRINK 
‘A Mathura inscription of the time of Huviska (EI 21, 
1p. 60 ff.) mentions some items of food which were to 
Ee given daly to the poor, and which therefore might 
be taken to represent a normal basic diet. These items 
are called sadyars-sakea, which seems to mean sweet 
or savory meal" (probably barely); lavrna, salt; Sakta, 
probably plain meal!”; and harita-kalapaka, or mixed 
green vegetables. 

Beyond this, we have little data specific to Mathura 
‘on matters of diet. But it may be reasonably assumed 
that the overall diet was like that of north India in 
general; and that, as Basham says, ‘ancient Indian 
cookery did not differ much from that of the present 
day." In addition co the items noted above, such 
staples as rice, ghee, and various fruits! must have 
been commonly eaten, and sweets were no doubt 

ypular, There is no direct evidence of meat-cating, 
Bur it seems unlikely that the diet was completely 
vegetarian,'* especially in view of the central Asian 
background of the prominent Scythian community.” 

“That the use of alcoholic beverages was widespread 
in ancient Mathura is clear from the well-known 
“bacchanalian scenes’ in Mathura sculpture. While itis 
true that a Hellenistic source may be traced in this 
motif, and that some of the participants in the drinking 
bouts are Scythian in appearance (R 47, second figure 
from left), others are clearly Indian (VA vii-viii);andit 
cannot be claimed that the practice was entirely foreign. 
Moreover, it is evident from abundant references in 
Sanskrit literature that, despite the severe prohibitions 
on alcohol in orthodox circles, the practice of drinking 
was common in ancient India, not only among the 
lower classes, but among the highborn as well (with 
the possible exception of brahmans). Nevertheless, the 
‘emphasis on drinking in the Mathura sculptures may 
be partially attributed to the influence of the strong 
foreign clement from a culture which did not tradi- 
tionally condemn alcohol. Here again, the co-existence 
of carefree worldly attitudes with the austerity of the 
Buddhist and Jaina religions is characteristic of the 
openness and liberality which prevailed in Mathura. 


SPORTS, GAMES, AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Mathura in ancient times must have been a major 
center of the performing arts, even as itis today. From 


the inscriptions, we know of dancers (LL 100) and 
actors (LL 85 = MI 27), The latter are explicitly 
described as ‘Mathura actors’ (Mathuranam saila- 
lakanam), suggesting that then as now the city was 
renowned for its dramatic performances. 

From the sculptures we know of dancing girls (PA 
17, J3"*) with luxurious styles of dress and ornamenta- 
‘ton. The inscriptions (LL 102) also mention ‘courtesans’ 
(ganika). No doubt such pastimes were popular in 
‘Mathura, as in the other cities of ancient India. 

In view of these data, and of our knowledge of 
ancient Indian culture generally, music must have been 
an important pastime in ancient Mathura also. One 
sculpeure (J 30) shows a musician with a long drum 
slung over his shoulders with a strap. The vind is 
depicted on a torapa fragment (Sm xxxiii.2) and a Jaina 
slab (Sm xviii, reverse). The latter piece also shows a 
‘mouth-organ’ (NPJ p. 238). In another fragment a 
woman is seated ona bench playing a harp. According 
to NP] (pp. 234, 238), ascene from Mathura represents 
six musical instruments: conch, flute, tabor, harp, 
bag-pipe (?), and drum. 

Along with their other pastimes, the residents of 
ancient Mathura seem to have been fond of keeping, 
pets. Several sculptures (J 54, V lix-a, PA 16, 17) show 
women feeding or playing with their pet parrots. 
Another female figure (V xix-a) has a woman carrying 
a small bird-cage with a strap or handle. Ina starue 
(S xl) described above in the section on Dress and 
Ornaments, a woman is accompanied by a goose. 

Hunting was probably a popular pastime; one scene 
on a Mathura terracotta shows hunters on horseback 
pursuing boars (NPJ p. 222). Fighting animals (NPJ 
p. 225) and wrestling must also have been widely 
practiced; Bhasa’s Balacarita (Act IV) describes a 
wrestling match at Mathura. Bird-fighting was another 
popular sport; a group of men is illustrated in a panel 
(PA 11) enjoying a quail fight. 

Young girls were portrayed playing ball (PA p. 9, 
no. 5; NP] fig, 730). Itmay also be assumed that other 
‘well-known pastimes like water games (jalakrida) and 
dicing or gambling must have been commonly 
practiced. 


UTENSILS AND FURNITURE 


Many of the sculptural remains from Mathuri depict 
utensils and furnishings of various sorts, Thus, for 
example, the statue ofa woman in Mathura style found 
at Deokili near Ayodhya (V 1) has in the right hand a 
water jug with a handle and long neck, and in the left 
hand a shallow basket with a conical cover. This latter 
was evidently the utensil used for carrying cooked 
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food or sweets. Similar basketry plates are seen in Sm 
xxiii, but these are larger and have round covers. 

‘Another type of drinking jug can be seen in a female 
statue from Bhateswar (V xix-d). This has a long neck 
over which is setan upside-down drinking cup, exactly 
as is done in India today, A similar type of jug is 
depicted in Sm xxxii.2. A jug in asalabhanjtka railing 
(PA 22) has a wider neck and is carried on the figure’s 
head. Larger stone vessels with ornate carvings for 
storage of water or food (perhaps as alms) can be seen 
in V axlviii, and on the top of the aforementioned 
Deokali pillar (V 1). 

The excavations at Sonkh and other sites have 
brought to light numerous specimens of the pottery of 
the historical period of ancient Mathura. From the 
Dhulkot site, many wares of the Saka-Kusina period 
were discovered, including basins, bowls, sprinklers, 
and spouted jars and pots. Some of the latter were 
plain, others decorated with floral motifs, loops, 
spirals, and other designs, and with various auspicious 
symbols (IAR 1974-5, p. 50). At Sonkh, several 
types of pottery have been unearthed from different 
periods: flat-sided bowls, water jugs of various shapes 
(round, elongated, etc.), and cups of the Mauryan to 
Kusna periods are illustrated in H figs. 11-12, 17, 18. 

Items for personal comfort and convenience are 
occasionally represented in the sculprures. Palm-leaf 
fans (Sm xxiti.2, NPJ figs. 176-7) and parasols (PA 1, 
Sm 14, 17) were standard items of this class. One type 
cof torch or lamp consisted of an oil-cup attached to a 
handle (Sm xxviii; NPJ p. 79; the same piece also 
portrays a bird-shaped oil-can). At Sonkh, such typical 
everyday personal utensils as an ivory comb, shell- 
bangles, beads, and a rattle have been excavated. 

‘An interesting item of furniture (V lix-c), found in 
Taxila but believed to have come from Mathura (V p. 
126), is a small four-footed bench with carved floral 
decorations and makaras on the sides. A cane seat, or 
bhadrapitha, with complex woven patterns, is to be 
seen in NP] figs, 157-8; and a cor or bedstead in fig. 
198. 

We also have, in the damaged statue of a Kusina 
king (Vima Kadphises?) (V ii) an example of a royal 
lion-throne. 


TRANSPORTATION 


As typical means of transport, sculprural representa- 
tions show elephants (V vit-b, viii-b), horses (V viii-b), 
and animal-drawn carts (V viii-b, Iii). The latter are 
two-wheeled covered wagons yoked toa pair of large 
bullocks. Through the open windows of the first 
example can be seen the faces of four passengers; the 
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driver, wielding a stick, is seated in front between the 
horses, The second example, on a decorated torana 
archway, shows five such wagons, which were 
evidently a common means of transport. One of these 
is drawn by horses. The reverse of the same piece 
presents a different kind of open horse-drawn cart, 
carrying three passengers."” According to NPJ (p. 87), 
a Mathura terracotta also depicts a chariot drawn by 
stags, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Such, in brief, is the picture of some prominent fea- 
tures of daily life in ancient Mathura, particularly in the 
Saka-Kusana period for which the information is most 
abundant. It is a picture of a complex but harmonious 
life, in which secular and religious pursuits each played 
4 major part. On the one hand, religious concerns 
clearly predominate in the sculptural and epigraphic 
remains, and an air of spirituality and piety pervades 
these relics; on the other hand, thereis, simultaneously, 
a sense of worldly, sensual delight in life which some- 
how co-exists harmoniously with the supposedly 
austere Buddhist and Jaina faiths, The people of ancient 
Mathura led a prosperous, cosmopolitan, and 
sophisticated existence, while at the same time keeping 


inmind the higher values of the spiritual life. Nowhere 
is this balanced and harmonious attitude better 
symbolized than by the location of the “bacshanalian 
scenes’ within the Buddhist temples. The seeming 
contradiction posed by this juxtaposition has puzzled 
and disturbed some scholars; but perhaps it should 
be taken, not as a contradiction, but rather as the 
expression of a culture which was able to reconcile and 
hanmonioe al ee ieee phases and styles of human 
fe. 

This description of daly life in ancient Mathura has 
concentrated, as stated at the outset, on those sources 
‘which specifically relate to Mathura itself. Given these 
constraints in the name of accuracy, the picture is 
inevitably limited both in scope and detail. But Mathura 
was certainly a typical, even protorypical, north Indian 
city of the ancient and classical period, so thatit would 
not be wrong to extrapolate data from more general 
literary sources (although that has not been our purpose 
here). To derive a broader, if perhaps less strictly 
accurate idea of daily life in ancient Mathuri, the reader 
‘may consult such general treatments of daily life in 
ancient India as those by Joshi (NPJ), Auboyer"', and 
Basham. 


“ABBREVIATIONS 
c = Moti Chandra, Costumes Textiles Cosmetics Pillars, Varanasi 1966 (Indian Civilization Series 
and Coiffure in Ancient and Medieval India, Vi). 
Delhi 1979, (Chapter and figure numbers.) R = John M, Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the 
El = Epigraphia Indica, ‘Kushans, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967. 
H = Herbert Hirtel, ‘Some Results of the Excava- s = R. C, Sharma, Mathura Museum Introduction, 
tions at Sonkh: A Preliminary Report,’ German Mathura 197 


Scholars on India, Vol. 2, 1976, pp. 69-99. 

Indian A Review, 

J P. Joshi, Mathura Seulpcures, Mathura 1966. 

LL = Heinrich Ladders, 'A List of Brahmi Inscriptions," 
EI 10(1912), Appendix, (Inscription numbers.) 

MI = Heinrich Laders, Mathuni Inscriptions (ed. 
‘Klaus L., Janert), Gottingen 1961. (Inscription 
sumbers.) 

NP] =. P. Joshi, Life im Ancient Utearipaths, 


‘Banaras 1967. 
PA = Prithvi Kumar Agrawala, Mathura Railing 


Sm = Vincent Smith, The Jaina Stmpa and Other 
Antiquities of Mathura. (Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series 20, 1990,) 
v = J. Ph, Vogel, Le Sculpture de Mathurs, Paris 
and Brussels 1930. (Ars Asiatica XV.) 
= J. Ph. Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological 
‘Museum at Mathura, Allahabad 1910. 
VA = Vasudeva. Agrawala, Masterpieces of Mathura 
Sculpture, Varanasi 1965. 


(All citations in the text ae to plate or figure numbers except 
where otherwise indicated.) 


V. Cat. 


NOTES 


© ‘This is a revised version of the paper which was originally 
presented at the Mathura conference. 1 wish to. thank 
Professor N. P. Joshi, who ee, ae in pe 
sonally suggesting to me various changes and additions to the 
paper Dre'B. N. Mukherjee and M. A. Dhaky als assisied 
me in this matter. Of course, whatever shortcomings remain 
are my responsibility alone. 

1. For a detailed account of the various styles of these 
garments (and of the others described below) worn in 
‘Mathuri and elsewhere, see N. P. Joshi, Life in Uttard- 
‘patha, Banaras 1967, pp. 143-161 (cited below as INP). 
hhave attempted in this section to provide 2 general 

ion of the major features of dress rather than to 
describe all of the many varieties of style and orna- 
mentation. 

+2. The pointed hat has been the trademark of the Scythians 
throughout history. From the time of the Achamenian 
empire of Persia, in whose inscriptions they are referred 
to as Saka tigra-xanda ot ‘pointy-hatted to the 
medieval illustrated manuscripts of the Jaina Kalaka- 

it ,, the Sakas or Scythians have always 
‘been portrayed with this characteristic headgear. 

3. These monograms, which read Nayasa and Levana, 
presumably represent the names of their wearers. 
However, the practice may be Indian, rather than 
Scythian Liders (H. Laders, Mathurt Inseriptions ed 
K. L. Janert, Géttingen 1961, p. 167 [cited below as 
Mi] ) points out that capes with their owners’ names 
‘worked into them are mentioned in the Mrechakarike 

4. For more details on the hairdos and ornaments in the 
period concerned, see NPJ, Chapter VII. 

5. According to some scholars, however, this object is 2 
bunch of garlands. 

6. The term is aptly proposed for this mixed dialect by Th. 
Damsteegtin the recent book of the same name (Leiden 
1978). 

7. But Georg Bihler (Further Jaina Inscriptions from 
Mathura, Epigraphia Indica [cited below as El}, Vol. I 
(1894); p. 205, no, xxii) takes this term to mean 
‘goldsmith.” 

8, This term may, however, be proper name, not a pro- 
fessional designation; cf. Buhler, ELM, p. 207, no. xxx, 
note 91. 


% 
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Here again G. Bubler (New Jaina Inscriptions from 
Mathura’ EL, {1892} p. 382, no. v) takes this as a proper 
name, rather than an occupational tile. 


10, Vogel, however, describes this as ‘a covered road; ee J, 


11. 


12. 


Ph, Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at 
‘Mathura, Allahabad 1910 (cited below as V. Cat.) p- 
136. 
‘Another interesting house type which seems to have 
teen currentin the early (pre- or early Mauryan) phaseis 
a circular structure with thick mud walls, covered on the 
inside with mud-plaster mixed with chaff. (H. Harel, 
“Some Results of the Excavations atSonkh: A Preliminary 
Report’, German Scholars on India, Vol. 11, Bombay 
1976 p. 72; ig. 3 [hereafter cited as H] ). 
So itis taken by D. C. Sircarin Select Inscriptions Bearing 
‘on Indian History and Civilization Vol. 1, From the 
‘Sixth Century n.c. to the Sixth Century 4.0, Calcutta, 
2nd ed. 1965, p. 153; ten Konow, ‘Mathura Inscription 
of the year 28', Ef Vol, XXI (1931-32), pp. 55-61, 
disagrees. 
5. Or, according to Sirear, it means amilarasa; Konow says 
“The meaning is uncertain,’ 
A. L. Basham, The Wonder That was Indie, 3rd ed, 
New York, 1968, p.214. 


15. A female figure from Bhateswar (J. Ph, Vogel, "La 


Sculpture de Mathura’, Ars Asiatica Vol. XV Paris and 
Brussels 1930 [cited below as VJ Pl. xix-d) holds in her 
lefthand a branch with mangoes or grapes (R. C. Sharma, 
‘Mathura Museson Introduction Mathura 1971 {cited 
below asS], p. 44). 


16. Basham, Wonder, p.213, 
17. U, P, Shah cited in the discussion at the conference a 


reference in the Brhatkalpa-bhigs which seems to imply 
‘that the Mathurd region was not a major agriculeural 
producer (na kersanam yathi Mathurayiet). (The 
original textis not available tome.) 

|, So described by’, pp. 19-20. 


19. ‘These carts are described and discussed by Baler in EI 


I, pp. 319-20. 


20, See for instance V. p. 53: 


" Jeannine Auboyer, Daily Life in Ancient India, New 
York, 1965. 


22, Wonder, Chapter 6, pp. 189-201 


6. Mathura: Trade Routes, Commerce, and 
Communication Patterns, from the 
Post-Mauryan Period to the End of the 


Kusana Period 


SHIVA G, BAJPAI 


Literary. and archaeological evidence reveals a phe- 
nomenal transformation in the fortunes of Mathura 
and its environs from the age of the Buddha, when it 
suffered from bad roads, dust storms, infestations of 
fierce dogs and bestial yabkhus (demi-gods and 
spirits), and niggardliness in alms-giving,' to the period 

and the third ceneury 


polis ‘rising 
dark streams of the Yamuna’ and celebrated for its 
magnificence, prosperity, munificence, and teeming 
population.* In the latter stages, Mathura, already a 
notable city during the intervening Mauryan period, 
became a great centre of power, trade and commerce, 
religious and cultural movements, aesthetic excellence 
and artistic creativity, Its zenith was tained under the 
imperial Kusinas, when Mathura served as one of their 

i capitals and the chief stronghold for the 
expansion and control of their territorial possessions 
in the mainland India, 

Among the factors contributing to this remarkable 
rise of Mathura were her strategic geographical location 
and network of communications within the emerging 
patterns of geo-polities and commerce. Situated at the 
‘western periphery of the Gaiigi phin on the cross- 
roads of the principal geo-political and cultural 
divisions of India, the city commanded the gateway to 
the rich alluvial Ganga plain, to central and southern 
India, and to the flourishing ports of the western 
seaboard, It traditionally had served as the focus for 
the ethnic migrations from the north-west and as a 
conduit for their further movements to the south and 
west. Its nadality was evidenced in its linkages to the 


principal subcontinental highway system: the 
Uttarapatha (Northem or Northwestern Highway) 
and the Daksindpatha (Southern Route). It must be 
noted, however, that it was central to neither highway 
because their alignments were determined by the geo- 
political and commercial perspectives of the Magadhan 
powers, While its functions in the Mauryan empire 
femain uncertain, subsequent events revealed that 
Mathura was a strategically vulnerable outpost of the 
central Ganga based power system. Inevitably, the 
North-western invaders, the Indo-Greeks, Sakas and 
Kusiinas gravitated towards it in their drives for 
conquest of territories and control of trade routes of 
northern India, 


MATHURA: THE REGIONAL METROPOLIS 


In the development of Mathura's trade routes, her 
metropolitan character, and economic function within 
her hinterland were more influential than her trans- 
regional nodal linkages in establishing the layout of its 
highway system. As a central-place in a spatial system 
characterized by modes of reciprocity, redistribution, 
market exchange and mobilization of resources for 
political and cultural ends, Mathura exerted an inte- 
grative effect on the Stirasena region and its neigh 

bouring territories. Roads and water communications 
were initially developed and maintained in order to 
promote local economic undertakings and ensure 
constant flow of resources to support the city’s 
burgeoning economy and administrative functions. 
Royal roads connected the capital with routes leading 
to the headquarters of its administrative units, to the 
countryside, to military garrisons, to places of specific 


— Trade routes 


=== Problematic trade routes 


REGION 
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economic undertakings such as irrigation works, 
forests, quarries, towns, and to ports on the Yamuna.’ 
These routes also served as arteries for commerce as 
well as pilgrimage and cultural missions, Although the 
precise pattern of network of routes serving its metro- 
politan ends is poorly documented, archaeological finds 
and excavations and a few literary references demon- 
strate that Mathura, together with the city of 
Kleisobora or Krynapura, identified with modern 
Mahabana, about thirteen kilometers south on the 
opposite bank of the Yamuna, constituted the hub of 
the communication system of the Siirasena janapada, 
which in its narrowest limits corresponded to the tradi- 
tional frontiers of the Braja-mandal or virwally the 
modern district of Mathuri.. 


MATHURA; THE NODE OF INTER-REGIONAL 
‘TRADE ROUTES: 


Beyond the regional core, Mathuri’s trade routes 
developed in response to the demands of commerce 
and conquest as well as ethnic migrations and cultural 
interactions. What follows is an account of the align- 
ment of the inter-regional trade routes and linkages, 
most of which, though established during the preceding 
period, acquired new orientations and meanings in our 
age due to the ascendancy of the powers based in 
north-western India over the political and commercial 
interests of north India. In addition, the developing 
institutional structures of the urban’ economy char- 
acterized by local professional, industrial, and 
mercantile guilds and financial and organizational 
instruments of long distance trade such as sreszhin (the 
business-magnate cum banker) and sérthaviha (the 
caravan-leader) as wel asthe expansion of international 
‘commerce and innovations in maritime shipping had 
imparted special significance wo long distance trade. 
‘These factors contributed to Mathuri's transformation 
from a regional metropolis into a subcontinental pivot 
of trade and communications. 


‘Trade Routes to Uttarapatha (The North-western 
Region) 

Uttarapatha denotes both the region as well as the 
route(s) which linked the Gaga plain with the 
Northern or North-Western Region. Itis used here in 
its dual sense but in discussing the route we shall note 
‘only those sections lying to the north-west of Mathur. 

‘There were three major routes which led from 
Mathura to become eventually the utardpatha reachit 
Sakala, Taksasila, Puskalavati, Kapisa/Kapi 
Balhika/Bactria, each of which could be considered its 
terminals at different periods of our age. The first, 


most direct and frequently travelled, route followed 
the course of the Yamuna passing through Varana 
(Bulandshahr), joined somewhere in modern Meerut 
and Saharanpur districts, the Mauryan ‘Royal Road’ 
from Pitaliputra and an earlier version of uttardpatha 
from Srivasti and Saketa, and proceeded to its north- 
‘western termini? The second led through Indraprastha 
along the Delhi-Ambala road via Kuruksetra (and 
Sthinvisvara) and joined the main uttardpatha some- 
‘where in the Ambala district.* The third also proceeded 
along the Yamuna by way of Rohitaka, Aggalapura/ 
Agrodaka, and Udumbara (Pathankot) to Sakala where 
it eventually merged with the main highway.’ Another 
offshoot of this route passed through Iyukiri (Hissar) 
and Sairigaka and linked up with Sibipura (Shorko) in 
Punjab* and proceeded by way of the central Indus 
routes via Kurram valley to Nagarahira or westward 
to link up with Kapisi~Alexandropolis (Kandahar) 
strategic road.” 

‘The North-Western Region was also approached 
from Mathura by way of the lower Indus region whence 
routes via the Bolan and Mulla passes reached 
Alexandropolis in Arachosia," which as already noted, 
was linked to Kapiéa, a prominent stage and junction 
of the uctardpatha highway to the south of the 
Hindukush. 


‘Trade Routes to Aparinta (The Western Region) 


For the purposes of this paper, all trade routes going, 
west through Rajasthan to Sind and Gujarat are treated 
as belonging to the Western Region. 

Mathura had direct links to Sindhu-Sauvira in the 
ower Indus region and to Saurigtra, Roruka, the capital 
of the former, and Patala/Patalene could be reached by 
way of either Indraprastha-Rohitaka-Rangamahal-Sui 
Vihar route!" or Dviravati, which was reached from 
Mathura via Viritanagara and Puskara, following the 
western spurs of the Aravali Range. From Puskar, an 
important branch of this route went to Madhyamika 
and linked up with the communication system of 
Malwa and Gujarat,"? thereby making Bharukaccha 
and other ports accessible to Mathura. Branches of the 
Mathuri-Dvaravati route led to different places in 
Rajasthan, especially to the Malava strongholds of 
Karkotanagara and Rairh, which could also be reached 
by a different route through Bharatpur district. 


Trade Routes to Madhyadesa and Pricya (The Gaigi 
Plain) 
‘The Ganga Plain was the principal area of trade, 


olitics, and culture and it had developed communica- 
‘tons with various parts of the subcontinent. Mathura 
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had been an integral, though prior to our period 
somewhat peripheral, part of its central communication 
network, the uttarépatha or ‘Royal Road’ (Mauryan), 
‘which ran from Tamralipti at the mouth of the Ganga 
to Taksasila and Puskalivati in the north-west. From 
the perspective of Mathura, its sections which lay to 
the east, are considered here, and may be termed as 
Eastern rather than Northern or North-western 
Highway. 

“There were three trunk-routes: (i) the Northern, 
svhich paralleled the foothills ofthe Himalaya conneet- 
ing cities and towns of Ahicchatra, Saketa, Srivasti 
Kusinagara, Pava, Vaisili, and Mithili;" (ii) the 
Central, which followed the Gaga and passed through 
Hastinapura, Sarnkiéya, Kanyakubja, Prayaga- 
Pratisthina, | Virinasi, Pataliputrs—the imperial 
metropolis of the Mauryas, Camp3, Kajafigala, and 
tltimately Tamralipti,"* the famous port of the overseas 
Commerce and the junction of land-routes and coastal 
fravigation between che Gafga plainand the Peninsular 
Tndis and Sri-Lanka;'* and (ii) the Southern, which 
followed the Yamuna to Kausimbi and joined the 
Central highway at Prayiga.!* At Kausimbi, it inter- 
sected the traditional Daksinapatha, linking Srivasti 
ind other central Gaigi cities with Pratisthana in the 
Decean.'" Further, routes along the northern bank of 
the Yamuna linked important cities and marts of the 
doab. Additionally, the Yamuna and the Ganga and 
their tributaries constituted major arteries of commerce. 
‘Among these routes, the Southern one was of special 
significance to Mathur; the Central one continued to 
fein its prominent position, but the importance of 
the Northern route declined by the end of the second 
century A.D. as the patterns of trade and politics shifted 
towards the central nodes and southern periphery.'* 
These major routes were criss-crossed at important 
stages and junctions by many land-routes and water- 
‘ways, making significant towns, marts and mining 
Cities, minerals, and forests along them accessible to 
traders. Further, all of the metropolises of the Gang 
plain had developed their own communication systems 
Phich integrated not only their nuclear regions but 
Uso other commercially attractive places including 
those in the Himalayan regions. Many important cities 
nd sacred places such as Rajagrha and Buddha Gaya, 
though situated at considerable distance from the main 
highway were easily reached by its well developed 
branch routes. 


‘Trade Routes to Daksinapatha (The Southern Region) 


“The term Daksindpatha connotes Southern route’ as 
well as the ‘Souther Region’. For the purpose~of this 


paper, it denotes Southern Route(s) from Mathura to 
eentral and southern India and their continuations to 
the western s : 

“The prominence of Mathura derived largely from its 
strategic location on the passage way to the commer- 
Gially rich central and southern regions and the direct 
secess it provided to the merchants and monarchs of 
the western Gaga plain and the North-West into the 
Fich Malwa and Deccan plateaus and to the flourishing 
ports of the western seaboard. The most important 
Poute(s) led from Mathuri to Vidisi and Sanchi,'* 
where it joined with the older: ‘Southern route from the 
Ganga plain and its easterly branch by way of Sahai 
Ghd Bharhut which also picked up the important sectors 
Of Baghelkhand, Cedi country on the Narmada, 
Daksina Kosala and Kalinga.” From Vidisa it con- 
tinued to Ujjayini, whence a western branch reached 
Bharukaccha and linked up with routes of Aparants 
and Lita, and Sindhu, while the main line wound 
southward through Mahismati to Pratisthina, the 
capital of the imperial Satavahanas.** 

‘From the Southern highway, routes branched off to 
various parts of Peninsular India, those leading to the 
ports of Kalyana, Sirpiraka, and Cemila on the west 
Coast; and south to Tagara, Andhra, Kuntal*, Vanavasi, 
Punnita, and to Tamilakam, were commercially 
‘extremely significant. There were several other routes 
Tinking Vidisi and Ujjayini with the cities and emporia 
of Vidarbha and Andhra which provided commercial 
and cultural exchange. 

"Additionally, Mathura was connected through the 
Gaga plain, and particularly through Timralipsi, 
with the trans-peninsular highway passing through 
Dantapura in Kalinga, Tropina in Kerala, Perumala 
or Chaul in Maharashtra, to Patala in Sind.” Further, 
maritime navigation was highly advanced from the 
mouth of the Ganges to all the port cities and emporia 
of the south on the east and west coast facilitating trade 
with Kaliiga; Andhra, especially its ports and inland 
cities of Dhinyakataka/Amarivati and Nagirjuni- 
konda/Vijayapuri; and Tamilakam, especially Kolla- 
pattana (Kaveripattinam);* and Madurai, also known 
28 Southern Mathura. Trade links were also advanced 
with Simhala, an increasingly important partner in 
commerce ‘and culture of southern as well as northern 

india, 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONNECTIONS 
During our period the Han, Kusina, Parthian, and 
Roman empires jointly spanned the breadth of Eurasia. 


Because of their commercial needs and strategie inter- 
ests, these opened, improved and expanded a network 
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of overland and maritime trade routes, which made 
India a principal trade area and an intermediary of 
Eurasian commerce. Among the mare important cities 
of India, Mathura, though an inland metropolis, was 
linked to them through a series of routes to West Asia 
and Europe; Central Asia and China; and South East 
Asia and China. 


‘West Asia and Europe 


India’s ongoing trade and cultural relations with West 
Asia and Europe entered their most active phase as a 
result of the consolidation of the Roman empire in the 
first century ,c, and the regular use of monsoon 
winds (the Hippalus) for direct maritime navigation 
between the West and India in the mid-first century 
A.b. Furthermore, the overland routes through fran 
were never better serviced than under the Parthians, 
who encouraged trade with India and derived consi- 
erable income from taxes on transit trade to the West. 

‘Overland routes between India and the West were 
the continuation of Mathura’ principal routes to the 
North-Western region beyond Taksaéili and the 
strategic Alexandropolis (Kandahar)-Ortospana (Bala 
Hissar-Kabul}-Kapiéa—Bactria line. There were three 
main routes: () The principal route led from Alexan- 
dropolis by way of Prophthasia (Phra) Airioi (Herat), 
Marigiana (Mery), the junction of routes from Bactria, 
through convenient North Parthian valleys via Caspian 
Gate and Ecbatana to Cresiphon and Seleucia, whence 
the main line proceeded to Antioch, a renowned 
emporium of international trade, and its branches to 
Palmyra, Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Sidon and Petra, (i) 
‘The Northern route went from Bactria through 
Margiana along the Oxus across the Caspian and Black 
sea to the Mediterranean world, (ii) The Southern 
Route from Alexandropolis traversed Carmania, and 
passed through Persepolis to Charax Spasimu on the 
Persian Gulf whence West to Petra or North to 
Celeucia-Ctesiphon, the Seleucid and Parthian capitals 
respectively, and thence to Graeco-Roman emporia. 
“The Makran route from the Indus delta was virtually 
neglected on account of the more convenient routes 
mentioned above and the much safer sea route to the 
Persian Gulf. 

From the perspective of Mathura, Bharukaccha 
(Barygaza) and other ports of Gujarat, and Patala and 
Barbaricum in Sind provided the best maritime con- 
nections to the West by way of the Persian Gulf to 
‘Omana and Gerrha on the Arabian side and Charax 
and others on the Iranian side whence trade was carried 
by the well-established caravan routes to Petra, 
Palmyra and Antioch or by way of the Red Sea to 


Dioscorida, and the Arabian ports of Moscha, Cane, 
Eudaemon, Ocelis, Leuce Come and Adela; the 
Acthiopian port of Adulis; and the Egyptian ports of 
Bernice, Myos Hormos, and Arisone, From these ports 
and their caravan routes, goods were brought to 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Ephesos, for transhipment 
to Rome and other parts of Europe.”* 


‘Central Asia and China 


The trade routes to Central Asia, and through it to 
China, were opened for regular commerce following 
the migrations of the Sakas and Yiieh-chih to India and 
the Imperial Han efforts to establish diplomatic, 
commercial, and cultural exchange with their western 
neighbours, Mathuri was linked with Central Asia by 
routes which led from the principal junctions of the 
North-western Highway, especially from Taksaiili, 
Puskalavati, Purusapura, Kapiga, and Bactria tw the 
Tarim basin where they joined both branches of the 
‘silk-route’ traversing along its southern rim through 
Kashgar (So-lo, Skt, Sailadesa), Yarkand (So-chu, Skt, 
Chokkuka) and Khotan (Yu-tien, Skt. Kustana/ 
Godana, Khotarhna) and northern edges through A~ 
k’o-su (Wen-su/Pol-lu-chia, Skt, Bharuka), Ku-chih 
(Kuei-tzu, Skt. Kuchi), Karashahr (Yen-chih, 
Agnidesa), These met at Yu-men-kuan or the Jade 
Gate near Tun-huang before entering China proper.” 
Although routes from Gandhara, Uddiyina, Abhisira 
and Kasmira, ascended the difficult passes of the Pamir 
to Tashkurghan on their way to either Kashgar or 
Yarkand, the easier and commercially more important 
ones led from Bactria:* (a) east through Wakhan 
Valley; (b) north across the Oxus at Termez either 
along the Alai valley to Darut Kurghan, ‘the Stone 
‘Tower’ of the Silk-route, and Irkishtam to Kashgar; or 
(c) continued further north to. Markanda/Carma- 
khandika (Samarkand) whence via Ferghana to Kashgar 
or by a more northerly course via Tashkent and lake 
Issik-Kul to A-k’o-su.” Among these the Alai valley 
Silk-route was by far the least formidable, although 
the traders and missionaries travelled on all of them. 

Additionally, the Chinese and Classical sources 
identify overland routes to China from eastern India, 
especially from Pataliputra: one by way of Assam and 
Burma and the other via Sikkim and Tiber.”” 


Southeast Asia and China 


In the age of expanding Eurasian trade and maritime 
commerce, India’s interactions with countries of 
Southeast Asia, known as Suvarnadvipa or Suvarna- 
bbhimi (‘Land or Island of Gold’) intensified. As a 
result, regular voyages were organized between Indian 
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ports from Bhirukaccha on the west coast to Tamralipti 
and others in the Bay of Bengal and Burma; Malay 
(especially its port of Takkola located near modern 
Trang); Sumatra (especially Ko-ying located in its 
Southeast), Java, Borneo; the island of Timore or 
Celebes where the sandal wood bearing Reabha 
mountain of the Ramayana is sometimes located; Fu- 
nan and Campa, (especially the maritime town of Oc- 
Eo) and further on to the Chinese ports, (especially 
P’an-Yu or Canton). Although traders from Mathura 
could embark on a voyage to Suvarnabhami from 
different Indian ports, the most famous and easily 
accessible was Tamralipti, 

It should be noted that both the inland and foreign 
routes passed through many metropolises, cities, and 
‘emporia which had their own autonomous network of 
‘communication systems allowing much deeper pene- 
tration of long distance trade, which stimulated locally 
specialized economies and promoted extensive cultural 
exchanges. Further, these trade routes should be viewed 
asa series of routes because neither every merchant nor 
‘every type of merchandise travelled from one end to 
the other, Moreover, the volume and significance of 
trade over an intermediate range was often much higher 
than that over a long range, although the latter might 
serve as a catalyst of increased economic exchange, 
Finally, the dynamics of history affected the viabil 
of the sections of these trade routes during the five 
hundred years of our concern, 


MATHURA: THE MEANS OF TRANSPORT 

“The means of transport varied according to the kinds 
of routes whether land or water, the constraints of 
nature and geography, the types of merchandise, the 
distances involved, the conditions of the journey, and 
the character and organization of trade.”? The require- 
‘ments of long distance trade were many. The movement 
of caravan-trade resembled a military campaign 
involving the entire paraphernalia of a commercial 
expedition.” 

‘The means of transport comprised carts, chariots, 
palanquins, elephants, horses, oxen, asses, donkeys, 
and a variety of pack animals, porters and boats and 
ships. Beasts of burden could be used either as mounts 
or yoked in a variety of vehicles, Literary evidence as 
well as sculpture, terracotta, and other art forms 
including coins provide evidence for the use of the 
preceding means of transport and enable us to view 
their different types, shapes, and sizes, capacities and 
endurance factors, Mathura sculptures themselves 
portray a variety of beasts of burden and vehicles 
including covered carts primarily used for passenger 


service. For lack of space, it is impossible to detail 
these conveyances, their accoutrements, equipment, 
and construction. However, it must be noted that 
these had attained a high level of workmanship for 
efficiency and comfort. 

Mathura, as a great entrepot, possessed transport 
facilities required to move merchandise and men along 
trans-regional routes. Except for desert routes 
(marukantara and varnupatha) on which the camel 
was particularly useful, the different means of transport 
mentioned above were employed with a certain degree 
of regional variations, Porters were employed every- 
where for local as well as long distance transport of 
goods. The Periplus Maris Erythraei notes that from 
China ', . . raw silk and silk yarn and silk cloth are 
brought on foot through Bactria to Barygaza "and, 
as he notes elsewhere, other goods were brought there 
by wagons from Paethan and Tagar.’® Except for the 
increased maritime shipping and perhaps a greater use 
of horses, there seems little difference in the mode and 
‘means of transport from the Mauryan age. However, 
the scope, frequency of travel and trade had greatly 
intens integrating the more remote areas of 
‘economic significance into an ever widening network 
of exchange system. 


MATHURA; PATTERNS OF TRADE 


Although the geography of the trade routes is crucial 
to an understanding of Mathura's rapid growth, these 
routes in themselves do not explain the patterns of 
interaction between Mathura and centres and regions- 
of trade and culture both within and beyond India. 
"The forces making for these interactions were not so 
much the product of the resources of Mathura as they 
‘were of those peoples and countries situated at varying 
distance from it. These were, however, inextricably 
linked with the geo-political shifts and economic 
developments occurring not only within India but in 
Eurasia as a whole. 


‘The Metropolitan Trade and Regional Patterns 


Crucial to Mathuri’s ability and power to influence 
these patterns was its metropolitan role (which changed 
cover the Suiga-Kusina period from that of a regional 
metropolis to one of the imperial capitals), its growing 
economic resources, and its function as node of trans- 
regional and foreign commerce and transit trade. 
Mathura was conspicuous for a diversity of economic 
undervakings especially urban trade and developments 
of professions and crafts, as evident in the numerous 
guilds of industrial manufactures." Besides the literary 
sources, we may note epigraphic and archacological 
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evidence specifically mentioning professions and crafts 
of metal workers, goldsmith, blacksmith, jeweller, 
cloak-maker, actors/entertainers, dancers, perfumers, 
a variety of manufacturers of sculpture and other art 
objects for worship and decoration, Then 100 there 
was the building industry, occupations associated with 
means of transport, guilds of flour-makers and corn 
dealers and others,” More importantly, there are 
mentioned several mercantile organizations, especially 
institutions of sresthin and sarthavaha, which were 
essential to regional and long distance trade. Addi- 


tionally, the coinage of the Sungas, local rulers, and the 
Kusinas promoted economic exchange both within and 
beyond Mathura region. 


‘Among the fields of specialized economy geared to 
Jong distance trade, Mathura was noted for its textiles, 
fume, metal work, and art objects, Specific evidence 
for the export of these commodities is available mainly 
from the sculpture of the Mathura school of art which, 
entered its most creative phase in the first century A.D. 
Not only were the art objects distributed throughout 
the Gaigi plain along the course of major routes at 
Lahurpur (Sitapur District), Srivasti, and Kuginagara 
along the Northern route; Agra, Eta, Musanagar and 
Wajidpur (Kanpur District), Tusaran Vihar Pratabgar 
District), Kausimbi, Sahajati (Bhita), Saranath, 
Pataliputra, Rajagrha, Buddha Gaya, and Chandra- 
ketugarh in Bengal along the Central and Southern 
routes, but appeared also in Malwa at Sanchi, an 
important centre of religion and art near Vidisa on the 
Southern route: in Rajasthan at Osian (odhpur 
District) along a branch of the Western route; at 
‘Taksasila on the North-western route, and at Amara- 
vati in Andhra in the southeast.” There are reliable 
references to traders from Mathura reaching Sikala 
and persons visiting Bharhut.#® The spread of the coins 
of local rulers of Mathur is limited to the western part 
of the Gangi plain and Haryana, but the Kusina coins 
and culture associated with them extended throughout 
northern India. Although Mathura was a prominent 
Kusina mint, itis difficult to ascertain its precise role 
in the extensive distribution of the Kusina coinage, 
Mathura, the ‘City of the Gods’, was also the 
principal seat of Vaisnavism, the Sarvistivida sect of 
Buddhism, and the famous centre of Jainism. It was 
also a prominent place of the cult of Manibhadra, the 
tutelary deity of the caravan-traders. Although the 
religious resources enabling Mathura to play a role of 
cultural benefactor existed prior to our period, their 
magnetic and missionary forces were fully released 
only during our age in association with the Mathura 
school of art. Mathura contributed to the spread of the 


Sarvastivada sect of Buddhism along its North-western 
routes to Gandhira, Abhisara, Kasmira, Kapisa and 
beyond to Central Asia and China,* and of Vaisnavism 
through its communication systems af the Gari plain 
and Southern India as well as Western India, This, 
taken together with the distribution of Mathuri 
sculpture from Taksaiila in the North-west 10 
Amaravati in the southeast and from Srivasti in the 
north to Sanchi in the south, defines the extent of her 
cultural connections, The dynamics of these cultural 
linkages were associated with commerce rather than 
conquest. 


MATHURA; THE INTER-REGIONAL 
PATTERNS 
Mathuri’s fortunes were largely determined by the 
evolving pattems of trans-regional and international 
power and commerce, The reasons for their decisive 
impact derived from her nodal functions of inter- 
ional trade rather than from her central-place 
jon, Regionally specialized economies and trans- 
regional mechanisms of exchange subsumed under the 
systems of cities and marts were much in evidence 
during the Suiga-Kusina age. Increasingly the long 
distance trade diminished the self-sufficiency of local 
economies and became instrumental in the growth of 
urbanization and the transformation of cities and their 
regions, Some salient features of inter-regional trade 
routes may, therefore, be noted in order to underscore 
their significance for Mathura. 

The predominent feature of the North-western 
trade-routes was the blending of war and commerce 
into a single process accomplished by the initiative and 
Uae Gl sha pena til parplvol bec epee 
Political expansion of the Indo-Greeks, Sakas, and 
Kusinas into the Mathura can be seen as a 
rationalization of long distance trade through 
diplomacy and war in order to secure needed resources 
for the augmentation of power and prosperity. Limita- 
tions of agricultural and industrial resources constituted 
crucial factors in the development of extensive 
exchange systems, 

‘The interests of the North-western powers, particu- 
larly the Sakas and the Kusinas affected both the extent 
and nature of economic and cultural interactions as 
well as the capabilites of Mathura to exploit them for 
its own benefit, However, their own commercial and 
political endeavours were related to such international 
developments as the Chinese policy of territorial and 
‘commercial expansion in Central Asia and further west, 
the Parthian hostility to Rome, and the later’ growing 
demand for Indian as well as Chinese com 
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‘These, together with the effects of direct maritime 
shipping between the Red Sea ports and India following 
the regular use ofthe monsoon winds for navigation in 
the mid-first century a.D., affected not only the over- 
land trade routes through the north-west butalso their 
inland networks. The Periplus Maris Erythraei informs 
us that because of the changing political conditions, 
the trade of Chinese silk and other commodities parti- 
cularly bound forexpore to the West, was routed from 
Bactria and Poclais (Puskalavati) by way of the secure 
North-western Highway via Mathura to Uzene 
(Ujjayini) and thence to Barygaza.“® Chinese raw silk 
and silk yarn was, however, normally exported via 
Mathura to Barygaza and by way of the river Gafigi to 
Damirica (Tamilkam, the peninsular south)."” Thus 
Mathura became a principal beneficiary of such shifts 
affecting her orientation towards Malwa and her capa~ 
bilities to compete with the cities of the Ganga plain, 
especially Kausimbi. 

Since becoming the principal Kusana stronghold in 
mid-India, Mathura’s commercial and cultural inter 
action with the North-west and through its routes to 
Central Asia and West Asia entered the most significant 
phase. Its share in inter-regional commerce increased 
vastly as the Kusinas sought to channel Indian and 
international trade through their domains. In the 
pursuit of economic objectives, Kaniska sought the 
conquest of Akara (eastern Malwa), thereby rein- 
forcing not only Mathuri’s involvement with that 
region but also contributing to general shift of the 
Gangetic trade preferences for the south, already 
accomplished from the east-central Gaigi plain during 
the rule of the Mauryas and the Suigas. In fact, the 
Kusana period of Mathura wimessed the first 
occurrence of a north-west Indian based empire and its 
implications for the geo-political patterns of the sub- 
continent. 

While war was thrust upon Mathura solely from the 
northwest, jal and cultural expeditions flowed 
in both directions. The initiative, however, remained 
largely with the North-Westerners. Donative records 
show visitors coming to Mathura from various places 
and countries of the North-west, especially Taksasila, 
Abhisara, Uddiyina, Nagarhira, Valuksa or Valhika/ 
Bactria, Vokkhana (Wakhana) and possibly from 
eastern Iran on religious, political, and commercial 
activities connected 
with the spread of the Sarvastivada sect of Buddhism 
in Gandhara, Uddiyana, Kaémira, and other parts of 
the Northwest probably antedated our period, these 
were certainly intensified as a result of the lead taken 
by the people of those areas, especially under the 


Kusina regime. The effects of Mathuri’s goods, 
culture, and arc even extended beyond India to Central 
Asia and China.** It is not within the scope of this 
paper to deal with the nature of relationship between 
the Gandhira and Mathura schools of art, but brisk 
‘commerce between both regions prevailed during most 
of the Suniga-Kusana period. 

“The pattem of the routes to the Western Region was 
mainly determined by commerce. Available evidence 
suggests that traders from Mithils, Magadha, and other 
places imported horses and other commodities from 
‘Sindhu-Sauvira via Mathura, which was also engaged 
in economic and cultural exchange with those areas as 
well as places in Rajasthan and Gujarat. Mathura 
acquired a variety of goods including minerals and 
gems from Rajasthan. In addition to the spread of 
material culture associated with the Sunga-Kusina 
age, and the probability of the expeditions of the Indo- 
Greeks, Sakas, and Kusinas from Mathura along this 
route system, archaeological evidence also shows the 
spread of Vaignavism at Nandsa and Ghosindi.*” 
Ethnic migrations of the In ans from Sakastan 
and the Indus regions, struggles for political expansion 
among the contemporary powers of the Sitavahanas, 
the Sakas of Gujarat and Malwa, and the Kusanas, and 
the tribal migrations of the Sibis, Malavas, and Abhiras 
and others from Punjab and Sind adversely affected the 
patterns of interaction along these routes, often 
reducing commerce to intra-regional level or neces- 
sitating the rerouting of the Sindhu-Sauvira trade via 
Sauristra to Bharukaccha and thence to Mathura. 
Despite scholarly difference of opinion over the nature 
of the relationship between the Sakas and Kusinas of 
Mathura and the Western Sakas, a satisfactory modus 
operandi existed between them to maintain uninter- 
rupted flow of commerce through their domains. 

Since the Ganga plain continued to be the principal 
area of tate, polities, and culture, its routes retained 
their vital significance. The pattern however was 
radically altered because of the domination of the 
North-west radiating through Mathura, especially 
during the rule of the Kusinas. The nature of interaction 
was largely dictated by economic factors of control 
which favoured Mathura and enhanced its power of 
competition with other Gangetic cities especially of 
the doab. The communication system of the Gaiigt 
plain was exploited for subcontinental trade, especially 
in commodities of regionally specialized economies 
(horses, wine, gold from the wétarapatha and cotton 
textiles, metal wares, ivory works, iron and steel, 
elephants of the Madhyadeéa and Pracya) and for the 
international commerce in preciousities (Chinese sill 
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and Central Asian and Iranian horses) which were also 
rransshipped by way of the Gafgi to the peninsular 
India and Southeast Asia. 

“The scope of trade over intermediate range involved 
a much greater variety of goods flowing in the direction 
‘of Mathura because of her metropolitan and nodal 
needs and the surplus resources commanded by her 
rulers. The characteristic urban homogeneity of the 
Gaigi plain as demonstrated by archaeological exca~ 
vations and finds precludes an assessment of the role of 
cities such as Mathura as agents of change and devel- 
‘opment, but the eastward diffusion of adopted and 
imitative technologies associated with the material 
culture of the Kusina age suggests that Mathura, 
which prior to our period was mainly a recipient, 
began to function as a dispenser of advanced techniques 
and skills as indicated by its exported sculptures. 
‘Although no single political power controlled the 
entirety of the Gangetic routes following the break-up 
of the Suaga empire, economic and cultural exchange 
continued to advance through a system of cities 
sustained by autonomous mercantile and industrial 
‘organizations, which were encouraged in their role by 
rulers forced to pursue a policy of accommodation in 
the event of their failure to achieve political expansion. 
‘The importance of the trade routes of the Gangé plain 
increased during our period because of connections 
they afforded to China and Southeast Asia as well as to 
South India and Sri Lanka. 

Crucial to the rising importance of the southern 
routes were the evolving configuration of powers of 
the Sakas and Kusanas at Mathura, Western Sakas in 
Malwa and Gujarat, and Sitavahanas in the Deccan 
and shifts in the pattern of expanding international 
‘commerce and communications. These heightened the 
importance of Mathura as a centre of transit trade on 
the Puskalavati—Taksadla Vidisa, Ujjayint-Bhirukaccha 
highway, which served not only as the principal artery 
of the inter-regional trade but more importantly of the 
export.trade of the northwest and Central Asia and 
China particularly to the West through western ports, 
especially Bhirukaccha. The singular economic signi- 
ficance of this subcontinental route system was under- 
lined by the intermirtent struggle among the Sata- 
vahanas, Western Sakas, and Kusinas to gain its 


Despite politica vicissitudes and the eventual failure of 
the Kusinas to annex the Vidis2 region, commerce 


along this route and its extensions into the Deccan and 
deep South flourished, Mathura attained a pivotal 
position in interactions among the Northwest and 
South and West, which were more significant than 
those of the Gaiga plain in fixing its nodality. In 
addition to their commercial value, the Southern routes 
served cultural ends by carrying Vaisnavism from 
‘Mathura to not only the Malwa plateau but also to the 
Deccan, especially Nasika, Kalyana, and Bhaja in the 
west and Nagarjunikonda, Amaravati and Chinna in 
the southeast. These places were, however, also acces- 
sible to Mathura by way of Gujarat and the Gaiga 
plain respectively. 

‘The International Patterns 


Mathuri’s connections with foreign countries by 
overland and maritime routes were as much the result 
of her historic role as the bastion of the economic and 
strategic interests of powers based in the Northwestern 
region and Central Asia, principally the Kusinas, as 
they were of her nodal position in mid-India. Long 
distance trade was primarily carried on by the foreigners 
fr Indians of the frontier and coastal regions. Mathura’s 
capability to make direct use of caravan routes and 
maritime lanes to foreign countries was limited and her 
share of international commerce was obtained largely 
through intermediaries despite the statement in the 
Milindapatha* that any trader with adequate capital 
and entreprenurial drive could reach out to inter- 
national emporia and ports from Egyptian Alexandria 
to Takkola in Malay and beyond to China. Even 50, 
the impact of foreign trade on the forwunes of Mathura, 
as noted above, was enormous. Apart from the com- 
mercial importance of Mathuri’s own exports to the 
foreign countries, her cultural contribution to at first 
Central Asia and later also to China through the spread 
‘of Buddhism was significant. Although colonies of 
Indian traders existed in the oasis principalities of 
Central Asia, it is impossible to determine whether 
any residents were from Mathur3. However, in her 
role as the principal seat of the Sarvistivada Buddhism, 
‘Mathura probably sent out missions along these routes 
and also received them later as demonstrated by 
journeys of Fa-hsien and Chih-meng. 

Mathura served as a centre of transit trade to the 
\West by its north-western and southern routes. The 
former also facilitated links between Topardkkala in 
the lower Oxus region and Nagirjunikonda in Andhra 
as revealed by the presence of the Dravidian types in 
the sculpture of the former and of Scythian types in the 
laer.*® Further, the Chinese evidence for the gift of 
the Yiieh-chih horses by Men-leun (Murunda) ruler of 
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the easter India to the mission from Fu-nan in the 
third century a.p. and for the regular supply of horses 
by the Yueh-chih merchants to Ko-ying in Indonesia" 
suggests Mathuri's role in trade with Southeast Asia, 
which exported to India a variety of commodities, 
especially aromatics, sandal wood, aloe, spices, gold, 
silver, and other metals. Additionally, the Han court 
receipt of two missions from Tien-chu (India, particu- 
larly its northern sections) by sea in a.n. 159 and 169, 
sent probably by the Kuginas from Mathura, i 
the pattern of the eastern maritime routes.** 
In conclusion, then, what we have been describing 
are the trade-routes and role of a nodal city, rich in 
resources but one never able to achieve a self-sustaining 
trans-regional_ status, Mathura’s greatness. hinged 
upon her nodal connection as a point where many 
subsidiary and larger effects came together. For atime 
her cosmopolitan population superbly exploited the 


historic combination of opportunities all around them. 
As a result, there was an explosion of urban growth 
and Mathura was transformed into an active creator 
and disseminator of material and cultural benefits. But 
‘once the commercial and polit 


‘empire, Mathura gradually sank to the level of a regional 
metropolis, In themselves none of the ancient cities 
had sufficient economic resources and technical 
inventiveness to sustain their trans-regional role in the 
absence of favourable patterns of commerce. Mathura, 
like many other cities, retained its pan-India recogni 
tion on account of its status as the ‘City of the Gods.” 
In many ways the classical Mathura anticipated the 
role of medieval Delhi and Agra. Whatis important to 
understand, however, is that the key to Mathuri's 
place in history lay outside its core. 
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7. Growth of Mathura and Its Society 
(Up to the End of the Kusana Age) 


B. N. MUKHERJEE 


Approachable through land routes and a navigable 
river (Yamuna) and situated in fairly hospitable 
surroundings, the locality of Mathura (now in the 
Mathura district, U.P.) was from an early agea natural 
and convenient area for human settlement." Archaco- 
logical excavations have indicated development of a 
township froma village around Ambarish Tila (situated 
near the Yamuni and in the northern part of the present 
city). The beginning of a rural settlement around 
‘Ambarish Tili is now archacologically darable 10 a 
period ranging from c. 6th century 2.c. to the closing 
decades of the 4th century 8.c-* Interestingly enough, 
the middle level of the early phases of settlement at 
Sonkh (near Mathur3) has been dated to ¢, 600 n.c.," 
though the commencement of that habitation may be 
hypothetically pushed back to about 800 a.c.* Thus 
human settlement following some developed pattern 
of culture began in the area concerned probably in or 
by c, 6th century 2.c. Urbanization of Mathura began, 
as the available archaeological data indicate, in the age 
‘ranging from the lave 4th century 8.c. to ¢. 2008.c 
This inference is not in full agreement with the 
i’s grammar (Astadhyay?) to the verm 
Mathura, denoting a person residing in (or owing 
loyalty to) a place called Mathura.* Panini’s evidence 
suggests that by his time (6th—4th century .c.) the 
‘name of Mathura had become familiar to an outsider 
like him and was expected to be known to atleast some 
of the ive stuclents of his grammar. So Mathura 
might have been a well-known locality, if not one of 
the principal towns, of the land known :0 him. 
Mathura, as recorded in the Mahabharata, was the 
city of the Yadavas (or the Yadu faraily)” and the 


(supposed) place of birth of (Vasudeva) Kryna,* who 
(according to tradition) became the chief of the savighs 
formed by the Andhakas and the Vesnis (and also some 
associate tribes?),” A few Purdnas appear to consider 
the Andhakas and the Vsnis as two of the branches of 
the Satvatas,"* who formed one of the septs into which 
the Yadavas or the Yadu tribe had been divided."* If 
the epic and Purinic statements echo a genuine 
historical tradition, we may identify the Yadus with 
the homonymous tribe of the Rg Vedic fame," which 
had originally come from adistant territory to the land 
known to the Rg Vedic authors," and we may assume 
that some time after the ‘battle of ten kings,” in which 
the Yadus were defeated," they or atleast one of their 
septs (formed by the Sitvatas or Satvats?) moved 
towards the east’’ with the expansion of Brahmanical 
culture in that direction." In fact, the Aitareya 
Brabmana'” locates a habitat of the Sievatas beyond 
(.e,, t0 the east oF south-east of) the Kuru-Pafichala 
area."* The territory of the Kurus incorporated iter 
«alia the Delhi area"* and that of the Parichalas included 
Rohilkhand and 3 part of the Central Doab.* So this 
habitat of the Sitvatas could well have incorporated 
the area of Mathura. Pinini’s references! to Mathura, 
Andbaka-Vroni swigha, Vasudeva-vargya (i.e. a 
member of the society or the party of Vasudeva) and 
Vasudevaka (i.e. 2 worshipper or a follower of 
Vasudeva) may be interpreted, in the light of the epic 
and Purinic traditions, as pointing to Mathuri as a 
stronghold of the sangha of the Andhakas and the 
Visnis, and to Vasudeva ( = Krsna) as a famous 
personality or (a legendary?) hero of thar sarigha, It 
appears that before or by the time of Panini (6th century 
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pic—tth century n.c.) Mathura had become well- 
known as aplace associated with the Andhakas and the 
Vesnis and with the cult of Vasudeva. And if archaeo- 
logy cannot at present date the initial phase of human 
settlement (following a somewhat developed pattern 
of culture) in Mathura much beyond c. 600 n.c., the 
credit for founding that sectlement may be given to, 
among others, the Andhakas and the Vrsnis** The 
feasibility of such a hypothesis is notmuch diminished 
by suggesting an earlier date for Pinini or by pointing 
‘out that new archaeological data may push back the 
initial phase of settlement (following a somewhat 
developed pattern of culture) in the Mathuri area toa 
remoter age. 

‘The population of Mathura during the early phases 
‘of such a settlement consisted apparently of autochthons 
and tribal people hailing from the north-west and 
including the ruling clans of the Andhakas and the 
Vesnis (belonging to the Sitvata sept of the Yadu 
tribe), The society, politically controlled (for a certain 
period) by the Andhaka-Vrsni sarigha, might have 
experienced Brahmanical culture. The cult of Vasudeva 
might have become popular. 

The country around Mathura (Madhuri) developed 
into one of the sixteen great kingdoms (Solasa Maha~ 
janapadas) mentioned in Buddhist literature.” The 
‘kingdom was called Sdrasena, and its ruler during and 
shortly after the period of the Buddha was one Avanti- 
putta.™* It appears from the tradition recorded in the 
‘Aviguetara Nekaya that in the area of Madhuri the 
ground was uneven and dusty. The locality was infested 
with fierce dogs, There were 'bestial’ yakkhas (Yaksas). 
‘Alms were hardly obtainable from people."* According 
to a commentary on the Anguttara Nikaya, a naked 
yakkhini even tied to allure the Buddha once when he 
entered Madhura (Mathura) and was on his way ‘to the 
inner city’. 

Society was perhaps broadly divided into fourcastes 
(Brahmana, Khattiya, Vessa and Sudda) and the 
Brahmanas were traditionally considered to belong wo 
the best caste,” No doubt, Buddhism, which was 
basically against the caste system, was given a great 
boost in Mathura with the conversion of Avantiputta 
by Maha Kaccina, a disciple of the Buddha sometime 
after the Master's death. Mahi Kaccina himself 
denounced the superiority of the Brhmanas over 
others and claimed that a Brakmana ascetic should 
receive no more homage than an ascetic af any other 
caste, It is, however, doubtful as to how far such 
attempts were able to loosen the traditional barriers in 
the society imposed by the caste system. On the other 
hand, the dialogue between Avantiputta and Maba 


Kaceana in Mathura, as recorded in the Majjbima 
Nikaya, points to a more influencing factor. Maha 
Kaccana was noted to have admitted thar ‘wealth, 
paddy, silver and gold’ conferred prosperity on 
‘members of all castes.” It appears that possession of 
wealth gained apparently through inter alia agricultural 
and industrial (and trading) activities began to be 
reckoned as one of the factors determining the social 
position of residents of the territory concerned. Its 
direct and also indirect connection with different parts 
of the subcontinent made itaprofitable area for traders 
and also exposed it to outside cultural influences. 
From the point of view of the religious life of the 
people, Mathura became a meeting point of Brahmanical 
cults (imported mainly from the ‘west’, Buddhism 
(imported from the ‘east’) and the Yaksa and a few. 
other cults (bearing inter alia traits evolved locally). 


B 


Mathura’s tie with the east was strengthened with 
the probable incorporation of the Sirasena territory in 
the domain ofthe Nandas and then in the empire of the 
Mauryas. Mathura, with its wealth-conscious residents 
and natural trading facilities (see above), now found 
itself, along with several other emporia, under central 
authorities capable to offer security to a vast area which 
was necessary for unhindered movement of traders 
and trading articles and consequent growth of com- 
merce. That the available opportunities were exploited 
to augment the general prosperity of at least a class of 
people in Mathura is suggested by various data. The 
“Arthasdstra cited Mathura (i.e., belonging to or 
produced in Mathura) as the name of one of the seven 
best varieties of cotton (garments),** and thereby indi- 
cated the existence of a prosperous textile industry in 
the area concerned.” 

‘The evidence of the earliest mud-fortification of 
Mathura, datable to a period ranging from the closing 
decades of the 4th century .c. to¢. 2008.c.,.”” suggests 
that by the end af the age of the Nandas or during the 
‘Maurya period the locality was considered important 
enough to be fortified obviously for ensuring protection 
to its wealth and residents. This period also marked a 
stage of expansion of settlement in a large pare of the 
fortified area," necessitated apparently by inflow of 
fortune-seekers and clamour of well-to-do citizens for 
residences in better areas as well as by ananural growth 
of the city’s population. At Sonkh a large variety of 
ground plans (including a circular one) for mud-built 
houses, detected at the Maurya levels (36 to 32),* may 
allude to varied tastes of the builders and/or their 
financiers. Thus even by the present archaeological 
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reckoning Mathura was greatly urbanized by the end 
of the period concerned.” 

‘The gradual expansion of Mathur3 and the relevance 
of the territory and its inhabitants to contemporary, 
Indian society is attested by the evidence of Megas- 
thenes, the Seleucid envoy to the court of the Mauryas. 
One of the passages of his Indike, quoted by Arrian, 
states that ‘Herakles is held in especial honour by the 
Sourasenoi, an Indian tribe’ which ‘possess two large 
cities, Methora (Mathura) and Kleisobora and through 
whose territory flows a navigable river called lobares™* 
(Yamuna), Megasthenes also narrated interesting 
legends about this Herakles, identifiable perhaps with 
Vasudeva Kryna.* 

‘All these data indicate a society interested in urban 
expansion and building activities and deeply devoted 
to the cult of Herakles (= Krsna), Buddhism and 
other cults, introduced in earlier periods, might have 
also continued to exist. 


c 


‘The period and even historicity of the rule of the 
‘Suaigas, the successors of the Mauryas on the throne of 
Magadha, in the area in question are not certain. On 
the reading and nature of interpretation of a part of the 
Yuga Purdna section of the Gargi Sarihita depends the 
hypothesis of the Yavana (Indo-Greek) rule in Mathura 
in the 2nd century 8.c.2” Numismatic evidence (parti- 
cularly the evidence of coin-types) does not indicate 
the presence of early Indo-Greek kings in the locality. 
‘Nevertheless, the statement of Pataijali (c. 2nd century 
.c.) referring to the Yavana invasion of inter alia 
Saketa (as having taken place in ‘recent past’)" may 
suggest Yavana activities (in c. 2nd century 8.c.) in 
Madhyadesa, which included Mathura (a locality with 
which later Jaina tradition associates the Yavanas), 
‘Thus in the age of political turmoil in North India, 
following the disintegration of the Maurya empire, 
‘Yavana elements could have been introduced into the 
population of Mathura.* 

‘The political uncertainty fortunately did not distur 
the position of Mathur3 in Indian society and economy. 
‘Mathura attracted the notice of Pataiijali apparently as. 
‘an important city.#* People (or at least the affluent 
section of the population) began to have better house 
building facilities with the beginning of the use of 
mud-bricks (as revealed by the houses of level 29 at 
Sonkh and also by the evidence available from period 
III at Mathura).!! The residents of Mathura became 
known as ‘more cultured’ than those of Sankasya and 
Pitaliputra (Saikadyakebbyasca Pataliputrakebkhasca 
Mathura abbirapatara iti)* Garments used by them 


attracted notice of even outsiders. Pataiijali mentioned 
4 particular type of garment (Sifaka) used in Mathura.*? 
His reference to the currency of Karsipana (coins) in 
Mathura“ vouches for brisk trading activities in the 
city. Trade might have encouraged movement of people 
and ideas. Such a supposition at least partly explains 
the appearance of Vasudeva and sana on coins 
of the Indo-Greek king Agathocles (whose territory 
included at least a part of the north-western region of 
the Indian subcontinent) and the setting up of a Garuda 
column (in honour) of Devadeva Vasudeva by 
Heliodora (Heliodorus), a Yona (Yavana) envoy from 

‘aksasila (Taxila) sent by (the Indo-Greck) king 
Arhualikita (Antialcidas) to the court of Kasiputra 
(Kasiputra) Bhigabhadra, {tappears that the Vasudeva 
cult, especially associated with Mathura, attracted 
foreign elements in Indian population, 

Another religion, which by this time could have 
become well-known to the people of Mathur, was 
Jainism. This religion, which reached Mathura from 
the east, was destined to make a great impression on the 
society of Mathura in a slightly later period, 

Religious cults and trade, two important features of 
society, continued to flourish under the local rulers of 
Mathura (bearing -Mitra and Datta ending names). 
‘The patronage of the cult of Vasudeva by the local 
rulers of Mathura is suggested by adedication made at 
a local site (known as Mora) associated with it by 
YaSamata, a daughter of Brhatsvatimitra and the 
consort of a king (of Mathura). Jainista, as indicated 
by a few of the early donative inscriptions palaco- 
graphically datable to about this period, attracted a 
number of residents of Mathuri.* The famous Jaina 
stipa at Mathur (Kafkali Tila), mentioned in an 
inscription of the year 79 as the one ‘built by the gods’, 
might have its beginning in this or in the following 
period.*? Images and shrines, associated with other 
cults (like Yaksa, Naga, etc.),é* might have also been 
installed during this age by apparently affluent 
members of the society. 

‘Constructional activities were, however, not restrict- 
ed to the religious sphere alone. Excavations at Sonkh 
(level 27) and Mathura betray great building activities 
in baked bricks. At Sonkh, houses consisting of wo 
or three rooms and built on various groundplans were 
often divided into groups. Houses of each group were 
adjusted to one another according t0 availability of 
space and were connected with one another by 
enclosing walls. Such enclosed plots of land with 
buildings erected on them followed one another in a 
row bordered on two sides by streets.” 

‘Emergence of new elements in popular terracotta art 
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of Mathura was perhaps partly due to increased 
communications with other parts of the country. 
(Communication with the north-westand west, through 
inter alia trade, is indicated by the discovery of Mitra 
coins (of Mathura) during excavations at several places 
including Rairh (near Jaipur), Purana Qila and Rupar. 
‘The fact that coins of each of the rulers called Gomitra, 
Saryamitra, Brahmamitra and Visnumitra are noted to 
have been recovered at Sonkh from the level (or levels) 
assigned to his period and not from any other level 
should suggest circulation of coins of each of these 
kings mainly during his reign. This would indicate 
regular minting of coin for its use as a medium of 
‘exchange by the people of Mathura. ‘The connected 
commercial and other economic activities brought 
prosperity to the people (or to a section of it) as 
suggested by the substantial nature of structure and 
abundance of finds at certain levels (27 and 26) at 
Sonkh attributed to the age of Siryamitra. 

Rich traders of the age with money comparatively 
freely available to them could have patronized religion. 
‘Sometimes they thought of the deities they worshipped 
as following their vocations. An interesting example 
comes from the Kausimbi area, which, like Mathura, 
was probably a part of Madhyadesa, A stone inscription, 
found near Kosam, records a religious donation made 
by a grhapati after invoking Sarthavaha Manibhadra.* 
Here the Yaksa divinity Manibhadra was looked upon 
as a caravan leader or merchant. 

‘The material power of the merchants, traditionally 
belonging to the Vaigya caste, and the influence in the 
society of anti-caste religious faiths (like Jainism and 
Buddhism) should have loosened the barrier and strin- 
gency of caste system, Nevertheless, as itappears from 
the Manu-smrti (200 8.c-a.D. 200), the Brahmanas of 
the Sarasena country and the physically well-built 
warriors of that area continued to be held in high 


esteem. 

“The society in Mathura and nearby areas was, onthe 
‘whole, not isolated from other parts of the subconti- 
‘nent. It was in communication with other areas and 
‘was composed of local and outside ethnic elements. 
‘The society was traditionally based on caste, butwith a 
difference caused by influence of cults harbouring 
anti-caste attitude and the likely tendency for the 
determination of the social or socio-economic position 
of the people on the bass ofthe possession of wealth 
and material power. 


D 


Further heterogenous elements were introduced into 
the society of the region concerned with the extension 


of the Scytho-Parthian rule to Mathura during the last 
decades of the Ist century .c. or in the beginning of 
the Ist century a.p.% The Scytho-Parthians now 
constituted the ruling class and as such formed the 
most powerful section of the society. Mathuri, as a 
part of the Scytho-Parthian dominions of North- 
‘western India, became further exposed to influences 
from the west. As indicated by the Mathura lion capital 
inscriptions, referring to a number of Saka rulers (of 
different parts of the subcontinent) and to certain 
donations in Guhivihara in honour of inter alia all 
Sak(r)astana (Sakastan),** Mathura became a cultural 
centre, and not only 2 political metropolis, of the 
Scytho-Parthians in the subcontinent. Mathura, as it 
were, became a part of the north-west. 

This change in the political or politico-cultural 
setup, however, did not disturb the religious move 
ments (like Buddhism, Jainism and Bi and 
other cults) which had already become popular in 
Mathura. Dedications including consecration of 
religious shrines (belonging to various orders and 
having varied groundplans and elevations) were made 
by persons belonging to different strata of the sociery.*” 
Women were allowed to take part (atleast toa limited 
extent) in religious activities. Certain inscriptions refer 
to religious acts performed by female lay-disciples 
(sravi Female pupils (éisinis or arittevdsinis) are 
mentioned in a number of Jaina records.” Even 
courtesans were allowed to make religious donations. 
‘An instance of ‘establishing’ a shrine of Arhat 
Vardhamana, a hall of homage (éyagasabha), a cistern 
and a stone slab in an Arhat temple (ayatana) by a 
courtesan (ganika), who was a daughter of another 
courtesan and also a lay-disciple of certain ascetics 
(Gamana-sivika), may indicate that sometimes a 
courtesan possessed wealth and also some social 
position.** 

References to different near relations of the donors 
along with the larters’ names in donative records may 
perhaps allude to the existence of joint family system** 
(see also below), Polygamy was perhaps practised. 
Certain instances indicate retaining of their paternal 
gotras by women even after marriage," though the 
general norm could have been otherwise. Divine 
protection was probably sought for the children of the 
family, Atleast the Jainas worshipped Lord Naigamesa, 
who was probably considered as possessing inter alia 
the power of ‘granting son’, 

Al these data indicate, in general, continuity of a 
society based broadly on Indian norms in the Scytho- 
Parthian age. In fact, the Scytho-Parthians themselves 
became great patrons of Indian religion and culture. 
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‘They patronized, as suggested by the Mathuri lion 
capital inscriptions, the Buddhist sects of the Sarvasti- 
vidins and the Mahasanghikas,** who were destined to 
be responsible for spreading Buddhism in Central 
Asia.* The chief queen of Rajula, in association with 
few others, made religious donations (including 
granting of land to Guhavihira).*” Some female 
relatives of Ksahardta Ghataka erected a stapa." The 
Saka ruler Sodasa appointed a Brahmana official. 
During the Scytho-Parthian regime Sanskrit began to 
be used at least occasionally for writing epigraphic 
records.” On the other hand, the local Prakrit dialect 
(or at least the so-called ‘mixed’ dialect used in 
epigraphs),”" began to absorb words of non-Indian 
origin.” Local people accepted an era of north-western 
origin, which had been imported in the Mathura area 
probably by the Scytho-P: 5.” Regional art, as 
revealed by archaeological remains, began to betray 
traces of outside (including non-Indian) influences.” 
‘Caste system stil furnished a basis for social division. 
As indicated in the Manu-smrti, the Salas and the 
Pablavas as well as the Yavanas were gradually accepted 
as men of enya oc though degraded to the 
(Sidra). 


la 
“Two inscriptions of the time of the Saka ruler Sodisa 
himself refer to a Brahmana of Segrava (Saigrava) 
gotra.”* Bur the very fact that this Brahmana acted as a 
Qafijavara (treasurer) under Sodisa shows that a 
member of a caste did not necessarily follow a pro- 
fession traditionally assigned to it. Donative inscrip- 
tions indicate various types of vocations followed by 
le? 
Saree of population in the Mathura area is sug- 
gested by structural remains unearthed at levels 23 and 
24 at Sonkh, datable to the Ksatrapa age. Houses, 
rooms of which were arranged around an inner court- 
yard, were irregularly placed, and (as a result) the 
streets became more crooked than in the previous 
period.” One of the possible reasons for the irregular 
arrangement of houses might have been want of enough 
space due to increase of demand on land by the growing 
population. Another interesting architectural feature 
‘was the use (in the oldest phase of habitation at level 
23) of stone in the projected sections of buildings at 
street-corners, probably to ensure protection against 
damages by vehicles.” The evidence may allude to 
increase in volume of traffic and so of movement of 
‘people and materials, A few stone slabs and architraves, 
datable to about the first half of the Ist century ABs 
display representations of gateways, railings and storie 
burldings™ (made of bricks, stone, wood and tiles?) 
Houses of this type were apparently enjoyed by the 


richer section of the society. The poor probably 
occupied circular mud-huts, well-known in the rural 
area around Mathuri,"' or trnements made of mud and 
other perishable materials. All these data may betray, 
if considered together, growing complexities in the 
socio-economic structure of the area concerned. 

One of the reasons for the growing complexities is 
the emergence of Mathuri as an important trading 
centre for internal and also external (Indo-Roman) 
trade"* It began to serve as a halting station for 
merchants and those traveling by caravans carrying 
goods from Central Asia (including the area now in 
Afghanistan) and north Indian localities to Indian 
ports,"” It would have been, therefore, natural for 
fortune-seekers from rural areas to migrate to Mathura, 
and for Mathurd to have a populous and complex 
society. The Milinda-paitha, datable to ¢. Ist century 
‘A... aptly included Madhura (Mathura) in its list of 
notable cities." 


E 


The importance of Mathura was further enhanced 
after its annexation to the multiracial Kusana empire 
with its chief seat of authority in Bactria, Mathura 
became an integral part of an international empire and 
its chief metropolis in the east. 

Population of the area in and around Mathura 
probably increased. “The seven levels (22-16) belonging 
tw the Kusana time’ at Sonkh ‘show more or less densely 
built up area of houses. Occasionally there is a working 
area without building or an open space joined by several 
streets and lanes’.* The ground-plan of Level 16 shows 
the most developed and also the most systematic lay- 
out,"” At Mathura, remains of residential houses made 
of mud and baked bricks of diverse sizes have been 
unearthed. Sometimes these were raised on platforms. 
Some of these had floors made of compact mud, gravel 
and bricks. Tile was a common roofing material. Use 
of stone might have been mainly canfined to religious 
establishments’** 

‘At Mathura fortification was ‘revived, enlarged and 
repaired’. ‘An inner mud enclosure of fortification of 
much smaller size was also built inside the walled 
town’. We may imagine that the administrative 
headquarters and/or residences of the most powerful 
section of the society (including administrators of the 
locality and their families) were situated within this 
fortified inner town. 

A rough idea about the general outward appearances 
of the town of Mathuri and of the elevations of its 
imposing buildings may be formed by a study of 
carvings on some stone slabs, pillars and architeaves, 
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found in the Mathurd area and datable approximately 
to the Kusina age. The sculptors concerned could have 
been reasonably influenced by the plans and elevations 
of the local buildings while depicting urban scenes in 
sculptural panels. 

One of the carvings displays the gates and gate- 
towers of the fortified city and the roofs of some high 
buildings inside the city-wall.” The inner fortification 
of the city, mentioned above, is perhaps represented 
ona slab, which displays a fortified area with an apsidal 
temple inside it and which does notgive theimpression 
of enclosing a vast arza.*' Roofs of dwelling houses 
(made of stone, brick, wood, and tiles?) are generally 
shown in carvings as barrel-vaulted with gabled ends. 
Several of such buildings seem to have been multi- 
storied (often consisting of three floors), with ornate 
latice-windows and a verandah on each floor”? A 
bas-relief on a high slab shows a roofed stairway leading 
to one such verandah or balcony.” A stately gate-way 
with towers and balconies, as shown in another panel 
on the same slab, could have formed a necessary part of 
the outer enclosure of a building.** 

The imposing mansions were inhabited apparently 
by the richer section of the society. The less affluent 
section probably occupied humbler dwellings (made 
of mud, wood, bamboo and other perishable mate- 
rials), remains of the types of which have been 
unearthed at excavated levels dated to earlier periods.** 

‘The religious establishments included stipas, viharas, 
storied shrines for the bodhi tree, and temples (builton 
various plans such as citcular, apsidal, etc.).* Apsidal 
temples had vaulted roof with a gabled-end."” 

‘Traceable ruins of fortification indicate that Mathur 
of the Kusina age was a fairly large city, at least by 
ancient or mediaeval standards, It was ruled by local 
administrators, including the representatives of the 
Central authorities. 

The administrators, their families and followers were 
included in the powerful section of the society. They 
were often of foreign origin, as indicated by donative 
inscriptions mentioning high officials (of the ranks of 
Visvasika, Mahidandaniyaka, etc.) bearing non-Indian 
(Scythic, Iranian, etc.) names."* 

‘Apart from maintaining law and order in the region 
concerned, the administrative officials or at least afew 
of them were also probablw responsible for looking 
after the dynastic sanctuary at Mit, established by a 
temple-keeper (bakanapati) probably in the days of 
Vima Kadphises and renovated by a great general 
(Mahadandanayaka)in the period of Huvisha.” Icons 
of the emperors were worshipped here." A few pillar 
inscriptions from the Jamalpur mound record gifts of 


Vigvasika Vakamihira and his son Horamurndaga and 
the wish that by the pious gift(s) ‘let the sovereignty. 

(aisvarya) be unshaken’.! It appears that the cult of 

the emperor and of the empire known in other parts of 

the Kusina empire," were extended to Mathura. As 

in the Roman empire, these cults served as bonds of 

union among subject peoples of diverse ethnic and 

social origins. The society of Mathura was apparently 

expected to accept these cults. 

‘These were, however, not preached at the 
of other faiths. In Mathuri, Buddhism (with its 
different sects like the Sarvistivids, Mahasinghika, 
etc.), Jainism (monks and nuns of which were divided 
into various ganas, kulas, sakhas and sambhogas), 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and various cults (including the 
Niga and Yaksa cults) flourished and Vedic rites were 
freely practised." Jaina lay devotees were free to make 
religious gifts and dedication, often at the request of 
religious preceptors.'™ Followers of other creeds also 
had no difficulty in performing pious acts. Sometimes 
Buddhist monks were able to collect enough money 10 
finance the making of icons or erection of religious 
shrines." All these indicate that citizens of Kusina 
Mathura enjoyed freedom in their religious life. In 
fact, the Kusina rulers are well-known for their eclectic 
attitude towards religion. Brahmanical icons have been, 
found in the dynastic sanctuary at Mit, where, accord- 
ing w a record of the period of Huviska, Brahmanas were 
“regular guests'.'" A. vihira, buile perhaps upon the 
remains of (or atleast in the vicinity of) a Naga shrine, 
was named after Devaputra Huviska,"" The Mathura 
inscription of the year 28 refers to endowments created 
by a scion of the Saruka family (i.e. a member of the 
Scythian tribe called Saraucae), who was also a, 
bakanapati (vemple-keeper) for feeding Brahmanas and 
for supplying succour to the needy people." 

‘The Imperial Kusanas, whose interest lay in 
accumulating wealth through acer alia levying taxes 
on articles of commerce," naturally should nat have 
wilfully disturbed the social and religious inclinations 
of the people. For the same reason they would have 
encouraged trading activities. Unplanned and uncon- 
trolled development of industry and trade in a climate 
favourable to their growth at national and international 
levels" could have naturally betrayed tendencies to 
concentrate wealth, acquired through these channels 
of activities, in the hands of a comparatively small 
number of people of the society, including big 
industrialists, traders and rich landlords (engaged in 
agricultural productions), As in other parts of the 
Kusana empire, so also in Mathura they as well as the 
local administrators and cepresentatives of the Central 
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government, their families, counsellors and assistants 
and army (stationed in the area concerned) 
should have formed the privileged class of Mathura. 
Birth, (marriage), power and wealth seem to have been 
the most important criteria for becoming a member of 
this class. 

Mathura epigraphs, referring to high officials (of the 
ranks of Ksatrapa, Visvasika, Baladhika, Maha- 
dandanayaka, etc.) as donors or as members of the 
latters' families, do indicate the posting or presence of 
such governmént servants or of the inmates of their 
household in the locality in question. Similarly, the 
presence of influential trading communities in the 
Mathura district are indicated by several factors. Several 

ns connected with various types of trade have 
Foca mesial ids anmber ef ears inicepecns 
‘of Buddhist and Jaina affiliations found in the area 
concerned.'"* Vihiras named after different trading 
communities (like the Privarika-vihira, Suvanakara- 
vihara, Kastikiya-vibara, etc.)' should suggest that 
such monasteries were founded or supported by the 
guilds of traders, Involvement of the mercantile people 
in the management of the Buddhist sarigha is alluded to 
by a record referring to vyavabaris as swighaprakrtas 
(commissioners or officials of the sarigha).'"* Some- 
times the guilds acted as banks giving 
deposits for financing inter alia: religi 
religious activities of the depositors. An inscription of 
the time of Huviska speaks of creation of a perpetual 
endowment (or of two perpetual endowments?) by 
depositing money with two-guilds, one of which 
toca wy oumalcr (anioabirairpl) 1 ples 
that the trading community (or at least the richer section 
of it) had money and power to control or influence 
religious oF socio-religious as well as economic 
activities. 

Ordinary free men followed different vocations. 
These can be broadly divided into three categori 
religious, administrative and lay (including com- 
mercial). Sometimes they were affluent enough to make 
handsome religious gifts.!** Among such donors were 
women, who apparently enjoyed some social position 
Jaina donors included female lay worshippers (irdvikas) 
and pupils (jifinis) of religious preceptors.""” Buddhist 
and Jaina nuns apparently commanded respect among 
lay devotees. 

Polygamy was in vogue.""* An inscription refers to 
the donation given by the daughter-in-law of an iron- 
monger (lobavaniya) and a daughter of a jeweler 
(manikara)."°® This indicates marriage between 
members of families following different professions. A 
perusal of a numbér of inscriptions, recording the 


names of father-in-law, father, son, daughter and 
sometimes grandchild of donor (often a lady), would 
indicate prevalence of the system of joint-family 
(consistigg of grandparents, their sons, daughters and 
daughters-in-law, and their grandchildren), 

Dresses and omaments wom by people, as shown in 
sculptures of the period, betray varieties of taste. Not 
only Indian garments, but also dresses of foreign origin 
were used. Several pieces of sculpture also give ussome 
idea of different hair treatments. They also allude to 
the love of ladies for adorning themselves with orna~ 
ments and perfumes. 

Ordinary free men wanted to enjoy life. At least 
some of them could afford, as shown in sculptured 
panels, to travel in carriages drawn by bullocks and 
horses.'*" Their territory was traditionally known to 
be ‘rich in food’. They played musical instruments," 
and loved to be entertained. Epigraphic records refer 
to dancers and actors." A few panels of sculpeure 
depict scenes of merry-making and drinking.!°* The 
aesthetic sense of artists and their patrons was often 
not against presenting female figures in a sensuous 
manner. Courtesans (ganikas) were indeed a part of 
the society." A few of them were rich enough to make 
handsome religious donations. 

“These free people and the wealthy class, including 
traders, patronized religion and art, the handmaid of 
religion.” Their patronage apparently helped finan- 
cially the great development of the Mathura school of 
sculpture during the period. The discoveries of objects 
of art of Mathura in areas far outside Mathura indicate 
demand in different parts of the empire for objects of 
art produced by the relevant school. The people of 
Mathura, exposed to outside (including non-Indian) 
influences and enjoying freedom of religion as subjects 
of liberal Kusina rulers of a vast multiracial empire, 
witnessed syncretic tendencies in religious move- 
‘ments and growth of iconic concepts. Outside influences 
(including presence of foreigners) in the society of 
Mathura enriched the regional Prakrit dialect (or at 
least the so-called ‘mixed’ dialect or epigraphical 
Hybrid Sanskrit used in epigraphs) with words of 
non-Indian origin. Wealthy and free foreigners might 
have continued to use their own languages, though a 
local dialect, understood by the people of Mathuri, 
was used by the official or semi-official records at Mat. 
‘Though Prakrit might have been used by wealthy as 
well as common Indians of Mathura, Sanskrit language 
and learning were certainly known 

The local people became accustomed to the use af 
the era reckoned from the period of Kaniska I. Bur the 
old local custom of stating the specific date according 
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0 seasonal month remained much more popular than 
the system of furnishing it according to solar month, 
which was well-known in inter alia the Gandhiara area 
of the Kusina empire. It appears that though the people 
of Mathura used an imperial era as subjects of the 
empire concemed, they did not altogether discard a 
regional usage for dating records. 
“The powerful and wealthy class could have employed 
inary poor men as hired labourers and slaves. About 


broadly into two classes, viz. Ajja and Pessa."" The 


Aja (Arya) class included (a number of ?) Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas and Vaigyas and also Sadras. The other class, 
called Pessa, included dasas (slaves).'"* The Chinese 
translation of the Assalayana-Sutta referred to the 
society of the Yieh-chih territory (i.e. the Kusina 
empire) as consisting of masters (or employers) and 
slaves (or employees). In Mathura, a part of the 
Kusana empire, rich Sadras could thus have attained 
the status of ‘master’, while poor and powerless, even 
if theoretically free, Ksatriyas or Vaityas could have 
been reduced to the status of ‘servant’, 

Such a socio-economic situation would cut or loosen 
the barrier of caste system. The attitude of people 
belonging to religious faiths professing anti-caste prin- 
ciples, would also militate against the adherents to 
caste system, No doubt, the system continued at least 
among the followers of Brahmanical cults. We have a 
clear example of a Brahmana performing a Vedic rite, 
and an instance of four Ksatriya brothers installing an 
image of Kartikeya in their own temple." Brahmanas 
‘were still held in some respect by the high officials of 
the land.’ But the tendency to consider the possession 
of wealth as key to material prosperity for people of all 
castes, which had been known to the local society from 
an earlier age (see above), now became manifest. It 
sapped here, as also in other areas, the traditional 
economic foundation of the caste system and helped 
the growth of another type of social order, based on 
wealth and material power. 

In the process of accumulating wealth in the hands 


of at least a class of people in Mathura, the Indo- 
Roman trade might have played a significant role. At 
least such a hypothesis in conformity with Prolemy’s 
knowledge of a special characteristic of that city. Hlis 
informants included traders, who participated in 
Indo-Roman trade.'™ He aptly described Modoura as 
‘the city of the gods! Tr was nor only a place where 
various cults flourished. It was also a centre whence 
faiths and ideas (secular as well as religious) radiated to 
different distant areas, Buddha images, produced by 
the Mathura school, have been found in Gandhara. 
‘Objects of Mathura art have been discovered at Begram 
and Delberdzhin Tepe: On the other hand, the origin 
of a few traits of Mathuri art (and iconography) 
may be traced (through Taxila) to West (or Central) 
‘Asia. Again, use of double moulds and stamped pottery 
in Mathura might have been due to external inspiration, 
Terracotta figures with non-Indian features, head- 
dresses and costumes, found in Mathura and in other 
north Indian localities, would indicate how the people 
of the areas concerned reacted to the appearance of 
foreigners, Epigraphic data and panels of sculpture 
clearly indicate that people from the western part of 
the empire visited Mathur. There were movements of 
people, ideas and trade between far-flung regions of 
the empire in which Mathurs participated. 

‘These account for the phenomenal rise of Mathur’ 
by some tinne of the Kusina age, as indicated by a 
statement of the Lalitavistara, which is considered to 
have been in existence in the Ist or 2nd century a. 
This treatise refers to the city of Machur3, ‘which is 
prosperous, and large and beneficial, and (a place 
where) alms are easily obtainable and which is abound- 
ing in men’ (iyari Mathur nagari rddha cha sphita cx 
sema ca subbiksa cakimna babujanamanusya ca). 

This pre-eminent position of Mathura and its society 
was greatly impaired with the loss of two major factors 
which had contributed to the prosperity of at least a 
class of people of that city. These were the vast multi- 
racial Kusina empire, governed by rulers of catholic 
taste, and the international trade, in which the empire 
(including Mathura) participated. Their decline should 
have affected the material fortune of Mathuri and flow 
of ideas into the city from the ‘west’. A comparison 
between the known sculprures of the Kusina age and 
of the Gupta period unearthed in the Mathura area 
indicates a decline in the number of products and also 
in the quantum of non-Indian influence on the local art 
and iconography. The lessening in the number of local 
finds may allude to depletion in the rank of local 
patrons of art (including traders) in the Post-Kusina 
age. However, the school of Mathura art continued to 
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flourish as there were demands for their products from 
outside. Mathura also maintained its position as agreat 
religious centre. It could have still served as an 
emporium for internal trade. 

F 
It appears that from the initial phase of the develop- 
ment of Mathuri, outside elements played a part in the 
growth of its society, It gradually became an important 
centre of trade and industry. Wealth and material 


pawer were considered powerful factors for deter- 
mining a person's social or socio-economic position. 


‘Mathura was also.a centre of socio-religious activities, 
‘These features, noticeable from pre-Kusina periods in 
the regional town of Mathura, became all the more 
accentuated with its transformation into an important 
city of a vast empire. As barriers to thoughts were 
lowered in that microcosm of the ancient period due to 
freedom of movement in a large teritory and éon- 
sequent growth of commerce, even geographically and 
ethnically unrelated groups found themselves in 
position to influence one another, One such group was 
formed by the people of Mathura, Their contribution 
enriched the mosaic of oriental culture. 


NOTES 


1. The locality of Mathura has been referred to in various 
sources as Madhura, Madhura, Madhuvana, Madhura- 
‘vana, Madhupuri, Methora, etc. 

2. The period is represented by the use of the Painted Grey 
Ware and also, perhaps in the later phase of occupation, 
by the Black Polished Pottery, Discoveries of mud floors 
indicate that people used to live in mud-built huts. 
“Terracotta objects recovered from phase IB of Period Fin 
‘Mathura include fairly well executed figures of two 
animals and a bird. Such figures are reported also from 
Period 1 at SahetMahet (Srivasti) and Kosam 
(Kausambi), B. K. Thapar (editor), Indian Archaeo- 
logy—1974-75, A Review, New Delhi {cited below as 
JAAR), 1979, pp. 31-32; IAAR, 1974-75, p. 49;M. C. 
Joshi and C. Margabandhu ‘Some Terracottas from 
Excavations at Mathura—A Study’, Journal ofthe Indian 
Society of Oriental Art (cited below as JISOA), N.S., 
‘Vol. VIII (1977) p. 16, 

3. H. Hartel, ‘Some Results of the Excavations at Sonkh— 
A Preliminary Report’, German Scholars on India, Vol. 
Il, Bombay, 1976, p. 71. The early levels (40-37) at 
‘Sonkh have yielded Painted Grey Ware and Black and 
Red Ware. Several postholds and reed-impressions in 
‘mud-picces’ indicate that dwelling houses were con- 
structed of easily perishable materials (se, pp. 71-72 
and fig. 10), 

4. Hartel, '‘Sonkh’, p, 75. It may be added here that some 

lithic tools and copper celts have been collected 
from the Govardhan ridge and a few copper celts have 

been discovered at Sahabad in che Mathura district (R. 

C, Sharma, Mathwra Museum and Art, Mathura, 1976, 
pp. 20-21). These surface finds, however, may at best 
indicate occasional presence of palacolithic or chalolithic 
‘man in the Mathura area and cannot be taken as definite 
evidence of a regular palseoithic or chaleolichic seernent. 

. JISOA,NS., Vol. VIL, pp. 15-16, 

. Panini, Amadhyayi, 1V, 3, 89; VS. Agrawala, India as 

Known to Panini, Lucknow, 1953, pp. 35 and 431. See 
also Panini, Astadbyayi, IV, 2, 82. 


7. Mahabharata, U, 14, 44, 

8. Mahabharata, X11, 340, 12954. 

9. Mahabharata, X11, 84, 25; VI, 59, 2606. 

10. Visnu Purana, IV, 13,1; Vayu Punina, %, 1-2. 

11. Matsyie Purana, Chs. 43-44; Vidyu Purina, 95,4748, 

12. Rg Veda (cited below as RV), I, 36, 18; 54, 6; 174, 95 
VILL, 4, 757, 1859, 145 10, 5;45, 27; ete. ‘Majumdar 
(editor), The Vedic Age, The History and Culture of he 
Indian People, 2nd impression, London, 1952 (cited 
below as VA), p. 247, 

13, RV, 1, 36, 18; VI, 45, 1; VI, 20, 12. 

14. AV, VIL, 18;33, 8, VA, pp. 245 f. 

15, The Rg Veda itself (IV, 30, 17-18) perhapsindicates such 
amovement. See also A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, Vol. II, reprint, 
Delhi, etc., 1958, 5. 

16. VA, p. 257; A. A. Macdonell and A. B, Keith, Vedic 
Index, p. 421. 

17. Aitareya Brabmana, VU, 14, 3. 

18. H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 
Sth edition, Caleutta, 1950 (cited below as PHAI), p. 
139. 

19. PHAI, p. 133. 

20. PHAI, p. 134. 

21. Panini, Astadl 
3,98, 

22. An epic legend attributes to the epic hero Satrughna the 
credit of founding a city in Madhuvana (Ramayana, VIL, 
21; see also the Varaba Purana, Xl, 13 and Kalidasa, 
Raghuvamia 15, 28). The Ramayana story seems 10 
indicate that Madhuvana was the residence of Madhu's 
son Lavana, who was later ousted by Satrughna. Hence 
the epic story may at best be interpreted as suggesting 
founding of a new city in the area where a settlement 
could already have been in eustence. Again, certain 
traditional sources call the Yadavas as Madhavas or 
descendants of Madhu, and so perhaps tend tolink them 
with the area connected with the name Madbu (Vayu 
Purina, 95, 45; Bhigavata Purina, IX, 23, 30; 


VI, 3, 905 IV, 2, 345 1V, 3, 131 1V. 
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Brabmnda Purina, U1, 63, 186). This inference may 
further be stretched to indicate the Yidavas, among, 
‘whom were the Andhakas and Vrynis (Viyx Purana, 95, 
45), asthe original or early settlers of the Mathur3 area, 
which had been associated with the name Mad. 

2, Ariguatara Niky, I, 70,17; Anguttara Nika (edited) 
by R. Morris), pt. 1, London, 1885, p 213. Por aa epic 
account of the Mabdianapadas, see PHAL. p. 151 

24. G, P. Malalasckera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names 
(cited below as DPPN), Vol. 1, reprint, London, 1960, 

». 195. 

Be bewigr Nikaya, CCXX, 1-2; Ariguttara Nikeaya 
(edited by E, Hardy), pt I, London, 1896, p. 256 

26, Maijhima Nikaya, IV, 4 (84); Maiphima Niky (edited 
by R. Chalmers and published by the Pali Text Society, 
London}, Vol. II, London, 1898, pp, 83-90. 

27, Majjhioma Nikaya (edited by R. Chalmers), Vol. 1 p 
#4. 


28. Kautilya, Arthadisere, 11, 11. 

29. According to an archaeological report published in 
IAAR, 1954-55 (A. Ghosh, editor, AAR, 1954-55, 
New Delhi, 1985, p. 15) the sub-period ending about 
the 2nd century A.0. saw ‘a vigorous building activity in 
baked bricks, (and) three phases of copper-smith’s 
furnace and 1 with several moulds, copper 
coins and beads of shell, glass and crystal’. It is not 
certain whether this evidence of manufacturing copper 

can he dated wo the Mauryan age. The evidence 
‘of the use of baked bricks in the period concemed may 
date ito a post-Mauryan age. 

30, IAAR, 1974-75, p. 49; JISOA, NS., Vol. VII. p. 18. 

31. JISOA,N.S., Vol. VIII, p. 18. 

32. Harte, ‘Sonkh’, p.72. 

33. Me. M. C, Joshi has informed us that a massive mud- 
wall (Dhul-kot), looking like a longish crescent, was 
‘built during the age. The Yamun3 was to its east. There 
‘was perhaps a moat by the side of the defence wall. M 
. Joshi thinks thatthe similarity between this Fortifica- 
tion and that of ancient Srivasti seems to suggest that 
these were probably built on some kind of elementary 
planning (K. K. Sinha, Excavations at Sravast—1959, 
‘Varanasi, 1967, p. 10 and fig. 1), 

4. Arrian, Indika, VIII, 8, 5. Methora can be confidently 
identified with Mathura. Identification of Klcisobora 
(Krvoupura ?) ix not certain. lobares may perhaps be 
identified with the Yamuni, on the bank of which is 
Mathura, Pliny clearly stated that the river lobares 
(Yamuni) ‘flows between the towns of Methors and 

35. Arrian, Indika, VIII, 41X, 12. 

3, J. Banern et i “Religious Movements’, A Com- 
prebenswve History of India, Vol. I —The Masryas and 
the Sitavibanas 325 n.c~r.0, 300, (edited by K_A., 

Nilakanta Sastr), Calcuna, etc., 1957, p. 383. 

‘A. Dhalquist has tied, though rather unsuccessfully, to 

identify this Herakles with Indra (Megasthenes and 

Indian Religion, reprint, Delhi, 1977, pp. 116 f). The 


v7. 
®, 


9. 


4 


2 
4%. 


|. Mahabisya, 1, 1, V6; 


cult of Indra could, however, have been known to the 

(cof Mathura. Termay be added that afew verses of 
the Rg Veda allude to favour shown by Indra to the 
Yadus and Turvasa (tribes) (1, 174, 9: VI, 20, 12; VI, 30, 


:) 
N. Mukherjee, Mathurd and Its Society, The 
1-Pablava Phase, Calcutta, 1981, p, 146, n. 55. 
Patanjali, Mababbayya, 1, 2, 111; Vol. Il, pp. 118- 
HY. 
‘Human figures in terracotta, found at Sonkh and dated 


new ethnic type into the local population i 
Pataiijali, Mahabhdsya, Ml, 4, 7: V, 3, 57; BLN. Puri 
India Daring the Age of Patasijai, Bombay, 1957, p.86. 
H. Hartel, "Sonkh’, p. 72, Mr. M. C. Joshi of the 
Archacological Survey of India has informed us that 
structural remains of Period Il (¢, 2008.c. to aboutthe end 
of the Ist century #.c.), "mostly available only on plan, 
‘were built of both mud and baked and unbaked bricks, 


sarki. Le was coly i the middle and upper levels of this 
period that baked bricks were used in cn 
Suction, Some of the large houses had brick-paved 
‘courtyards, The people also used lime plaster as indicated 
by (the remains of a) floor. Tiles were used for roofing 
purposes. Ring-wells also continued to form a part of 
residential compleres. The terracotta figurines, which 
became much more refined owing t0 employment of 
“full” single mould, were also perhaps used for decorating 
houses, as suggested by holes on some of them’. (See also 
JSOA,N.S., Vol. VIM, p.23,) 

‘According to a report on one of the excavations in 
Mathurd, 2 sub-period ending in about the 2ad century 
1.c. saw a vigorous building activity in baked bricks. 
Remains of walls, ring-wells and drains have been found. 
This sub-period has also yielded three phases of 
coppersmith's furnace and , several moulds, 
copper coins, beads of glass, shell and crystal, and terra- 
coma figures (with one of the sides produced usually 
from moulds) JAAR, 1954-55, pp. 15-16. 

Pataijali, Mahdbbasya, V, 3, 57, 

also ibid., V, 3, 58, which 
contains a reference to (a variety of paza (woven loth ?) 
called Mathura. 

Mahabbasya. 


HH. Liiders, Mathierd Inscriptions (edied by K. L. Janert), 


‘Gottingen, 1960 (cited below as M/) p. 155. Inscribed 
bricks, found at Ganeshra, allude to a meritorious work 
(the nature of which is uncertain) caused to be done by 
Rohadeva, the Kohada (2), the minister of Gomita 
(Gomitra) (see, pp. 158-160). 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


. $. Konow, Corpus Inscrip 
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G, Babler, ‘Further Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura’, 
Epigraphia Indica (Calcutta and Delhi) (cited below as 
Ef), Vol. 11 (1892), p. 200, no, Vs p, 200, no. VIN; p, 
207, no. XXX; etc, Among the donors referred to in 
such records were the wife of a dancer, wife ofa Kalavida 
fof Mathuri and the son of a member of a mercantile 
community. 

El, Vol. Il, p. 204, no. XX; V. A. Smith, The Jaina 
Suipa and Antiquities of Mathura, reprint, Varanasi, 
1969, pp. 

MI, p. 178;R.C. Sharma, Mathura Museum, p.29. The 
upper phase of the apsidal temple no, 2 at Sonkh was 
deslicated to the Naga cult (Hite, 'Sonkh’, p. 96): So, 
though the religious affiliation ofthe same shrine, or of 
another shrine at the same site, in the earlier phase, 
datable to the period of Saryamitra,isnotclearly known, 
(Hireel, ‘Sonkh’, pp. 94-95), the ste could have been 
{associated with the same cult in the age of the Mitras, 
Hartel, ‘Sonkh’, p. 72; //SOA, N.S.. Vol. VIM. p. 23: 
JAAR, 1954-55, p. 151. The period 111 in Mathura (from 
€. 200 acc; w about the end of the tst century ».c.) 
marked the last phase of the use of Northern Black 
Polished Ware. Besides, a few new ceramic forms came 
into vogue (J/SOA, N.S., Vol. VII, p..23; JAAR, 1954~ 
55, p.51). 


9. Hietel, 'Sonkh’, pp. 72-73. 


JISOA,NS., Vol. VIN, p.23. 


. D.C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian 


History and Crlization, Vol. | From the Sith Century 
3.c. t0 the Sixth Century 4.0., 2nd edition, Calcutta, 
1965 (cited below as S/), pp. 97-98. 


. Manu-smrti, 1, 19. 
}. Manu-smrti, VIL, 193, The Mahabharata, XIII, 101, 


refers to the people around Mathura as 'wel-skilled in 
fighting with bare arms’, ‘This treatise speaks several 
times of the power of the Sdrasenas (VIII, 8, 37; VIL, 
47, 16-7, ete.) 


|. B.N, Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source—A study of 


Indo-Parthian History, Caleutta, 1979, pp: 172-73. 
nionwon Indicarum, Kharoshthi 
Inscriptions with the Exception of those of Atoka, (cited 
below as C1), Vol, Il, Caleutta, 1929, ptf, p. 48. 


. El, Vol. Il, p. 194;G, Bahler, ‘Further Jaina Inscriptions 


from Mathura’, E/, Vol, 1 (1892), p. 396, no. xxiii, 
VA. Loders, ‘A Lie of Brami Insenptions, From the 
Earliest Times 9 About 4.0. 400 with the Exception of 
Those of Aioka’, (E1, Vol. X, Appendix) Calcutta, 1912 
(cited below as Luders, Litt), nos. 93-95 and 102; M/, 
pp. 154-155; ete, For examples, we ean refer wo the 
Buddhist Guhi-vihira, the circular shrine of the 
Bhigavata cule at Mora, the apsidal temple (no, 1) at 
Sonkh (dedicated in an earlier age) and the Jana stip at 
Katka Tia (he general appearance of which is indicated 
by its representation on certain dedicatory stone slabs; 
for an example, see R. C. Sharma, Mathura Museums, 
fig. 187). Liiders, List, nos. 97,99, 107, etc.; MJ. p. 154, 
EI, Vol. I, p.199, nos, Land II. 


30. 
60. 


61 
62 


63. 


64 


71. 


El, Nol- Ul, pp. 199, 201, 206, ee 

Liiders, List, no, 102. The mother was described as Ada 
gamika and the daughter as Nada ganika, Probably the 
terms dd and nada indicated their rank in their pro~ 
fessional hierarchy and society (see also J, Ph. Vogel, 
‘Archaeological Museum of Mathura, reprint, Delhi, 1971 
(cited below as AMM), pp. 185 f) 

Laders, List, nos. 112, 122, ete. 

‘An inscription refers to the donor as the dharmapatni of 
| particular person (Likders, List, no, 122), Baler trans- 
lated the ward concerned as first wife’. But hereit may 
‘only mean ‘lawful wife’. An epigraphic evidence has 
been considered to allude to pratima marriage (A. K. 
Chatterjee, A Comprehensive History of Jainism (up to 
1000 a.n.), Calcutta, 1978, p. $1). 

‘An inscription of the ‘of Sodisa reters to his 
garhjavara called Malavasu as belonging to the Segrava 
(Gaigrava) gotra, I calls his wife as Rausthi Paksbaka, 
and thereby indicates that she belonged to the Kausika 
otra (see also £7, Vol. I, p. 199), 

EI, Vol. Il, p. 200, no. Vi; pp, 315-317. He was to be 
pacified because he was also capable of seizing children 
and afflicting them with disease 

CTL, Vol, It, pt. 1p. 48. 


. 5. K. Chatterjee (editor), The Cultural Heritage of India, 


Calcutta, 1978, Vol. V, pp. 705 f. 
See abave no, 64 


. MI, p. 158, 


ML, p. 99. 


. El, Vol. I, p. 200, no. "VII; Mf, pp. 154-155; H 


Liders, “Seven Brahimi Inscriptions from Mathura and its 
Vicinity’, EZ, Vol. XXIV (1937/38), pp. 194 f. Several 
records including the Mora well inscription referring vo 
five heroes of the Vranis and the inscription of Vasu 
mentioning the mahasthina of Lord Vasudeva surely 
betray influence of Sanskrit, 

G. Bahler, ‘New Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura, E/, 
Vol. 1 (1892), p. 373, ‘The language ofthese inscriptions 
shows the mixed dialect, consisting pardy of Prakrit and 
pardy of Sanskrit words and forms’ 

For an example, we can refer to the word garm)roara or 
_gdmmjavara ( Persian ganfwar) appearing in te inscrip 
tions of the time of Sodisa (MJ, p. 100). 

G, Biihler, ‘Votive Inscriptions from the Sinchi Stapas', 
El, Vol. 11 (1894), p, 99, no. 11; BN, Mukherjee, ‘An 
Interesting Kharoshthi Inscription’, Jornal of Ancient 
Indian History (1977-78), Vol. X1, pp. 391. This era was 
originally known asthe Azes Era, 

1B. N. Mukherjee, Kushina Coins ofthe Land of the Five 
Rivers, Calcutta, 1979, p. 74. 

‘Manu-smrts, X, 43-44; R. C. Majumdar (editor), The 
‘Age of the Imperial Unity, The History and Culture of 
the Indian People, Vol. 11 (cited below as AU), Bombay, 
1951, p, 266, Fora discusdion on the evidence of Indian- 
ination of cerain foreign prople including the Sakas, see 
1B... Mukherjee, The Pr las®°A Study in Theor History 
and Coinage, Caleurua, 1972, pp. 53. 
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76. MI, p. 99. The secondeinscription has been found 
recently. 

77. For an example, we can refer ro an inscription, palaco- 
{graphically datable to c, early Ist century A.0., which 

mentions the gift of the wife of one kilavida (wine 
distiller), an inhabitant of Mathura (ET, Vol. Il, p. 200) 
Inscriptions of the age-concerned recording valuable 
gifts should indicate that the donors or the persons on 
‘whom the latter were dependent must have followed 
highly remunerative professions (EI, Val. II, p. 199; 
MI, pp. 154-155; ete). The gateway and railing (of the 

le) erected at Mora during the rule of Sodasa were 
surely the result of work of several persons including an 
architect and amason, 

. Hire, ‘Sonkh’, p. 74, 

Hire, ‘Sonkh’, p. 75. 

). V.A. Smith, Jaina Stipa, pl. XIV and X11; RC. Shagna, 

Matha Museum, fg. 233 €. 

81, RC, Sharma, Mathura Museum, fig. 22. ArSoakh mud 
built houses can be detected at levels 36 and 35, dated to 
pre-Maurya and early Maurya age (Hartel, ‘Sonkh’,p. 
72), Mud built house, therefore, could well have become 
the dwelling houses for the poor in the subsequent ages 
‘when stone and brick began tobe used for construction. 

82. B.IN, Mukherice, Economic Factor in Kushina History, 
Calcutta, 1970 (cited below as EFKH). Appendix I 

Pliny, Naturalis Historia, V1, 24, 101; XII, 41, 84; 

Periplous tes Erythras Thalases, ees. 47 and 63. Sec also 

Prolemy, Geographike Huphegesis, VIl, 1, 47-50. The 

Ramayana (c, 2nd century n.¢.-2nd century A.0.) also 

aks of Madhuvana (Mathura). It gives the impression 

Ege Madhvana was a neportaat wn ad perhaps = 

‘emporiuin in the age ofthe composition ofthe section of 

the epic in question (VII, 19-21). 

See above n, 82. 

|. T. W. Rhys-Davids, The Questions of King Milinds, pt. 

1, Oxford, 1890, pp. xxv f.; J. Hastings (editor), 


B22 


Encydlopaedis of Religion and Ethier, Vol, VIII, 3rd 
impression, New York, 1953, p. 631, 

85. Milindapatha, V, 4;'T.W. Rhys-Davids, Questions, pt. 
MI, Oxford, 1 2. 


also below n. 96, Valuable information on building acti- 
vvities in Kusina Mathura has been received from Me. M. 
. Joshi. The popular building’materials were baked 
brick and mud. “The principal ceramic products consisted 
of red wares of ordinary and fine classes’. These and 
terracotta figures have varieties in form and design. "The 
eerie represented by sprinklers, incense- 

ins, bowls, spouted jars and pots with plain 
and decorated exterior showing painted and stamped 
designs’, The yechnique of employing double moulds, 
for producing =-veral injages and toys, probably betrays 


ign inspiration. 
89. JISOA,N.S. Vol. VIIl,p. 17. Accordingro MC. Joshi, 


the inner fortification possibly had semi-circular bastions 
and a moaton atleast is western or north-western side. 
Its remains have been located in the northem area ofthe 
‘Katri mound. Mr, Joshi thinks thatthe inner fortification 
hhad roughly a quadrilateral shape. (The data have been 
collected from a paper presented by Mr. M. C, Joshi at 
the seminar on Mathura in New Delhi in 1980). 

90. J. Ph. Vogel, La Sculpewre de Mathura [also cited below as 
‘SM (Ars Asiatice, Vol. XV), Paris, 1930, pl. XXII, 
no, 

91. Vogel, Sculpture, pl. XXIII. 

92. Vogel, Sculpture, pl. XXIII, nos. a and c. 

93, AMM, pl. 

94. AMAT 'Chaitya’ windows and pillars with capitals (bearing, 
features betraying outside influences) cai be noticed in 
panels depicting buildings or pars of them. 

95, Hlircel, ‘Sonkh’, p. 72. 

96, Smith, Jaina Stapa, pl. XVI, no. 2; Hartel, ‘Sonkh’, 
p. 76; 5M, pl. XIV; MI, p, 68; etc, The shrine at Mora, 
‘which continued to flourish in the Kusina period, was 
circular in plan, There were also tiered structures with a 
stdpa or semi-circular clement (a rudimentary shrine) at 
top. (See also Sharma, Mathura Museum, fig. 23.) 

97. See above n. %. 

98. MI, pp. 67, 92-93, 139, 158, etc.;S/, pp. 151-152. In the 
lise of local officials of the rural area around Mathura we 
may include Gramika, 

99. MI, pp. 135 and 140. 2 

100, B. Ni Mukherjee, Studies in Kushana Genealogy and 
Chronology, Vol. I, The Kushina Genealogy, p. 101, 
nm 110-111, 

101. MI, pp, 92-93. 

102. B, N, Mukherjce, The Rise and Fall of the Kushana 
Empire (in press) (referred to below as RFKE), epilogue, 
‘The cult of the empire and that of the emperor were 
known in the contemporary Roman empire. 

103. E/, Vol, I, pp. 382 (1, pp. 62, 64, 65, 70, 126, 140, 
148, 154, 174, etc.; R. C, Sharma, Mathura Museum 
pp. 48 and 49: N, P. Joshi, Mathura Sculptures, 

Mathura, 1967, Appendix 1 and fig. 4; see also A. K. 
Chatterjee, Jainism, pp. 68 f. 

104. Liiders, List, nos. 19 f. 

105. S/, p. 136; AY, pp, 189 and 192. 

106. MZ, p. 140, 

107. MI, pp. 62-63, 

108, S/, pp. 151-152, 

109, EFKH, Chs. L-IIl; RFKE, epilogue; B. N, Mukherjee, 
Presidential Address, Section 1, Indian History 
Congress, 42nd Session, Bodh Gaya,1981, p. 16. 

110. EFKH, Chs. IIL; RFRE, epilogue; B.IN. Mukherjee, 
Presidential Address, Section 1, Indian History 
Congress, 42nd Session, Bodh Gaya, 1981, p. 16. 

111, RFKE, epilogue; B. N, Mukherjee, Presidentud Adgress, 
Section I, Indian History Congress, 42nd Session, Bodh 
Gaya, 1981, p. 6. 

112. El, Vol. 1, pp. 382, 384, 386, 395; ete. 

113. MI, pp. 110, 133 and 191, 
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114. Ml, pp, 101-102; see also pp. 83-85. 

115. El, Vol. I, p.390; MI, pp. 56, 117, 170, 183, et, 

116. Ef, Vol. 1, pp. 381f. 

117, Lidders, List, aos. 19f. 

418. Liiders, List, nos. 16f.;ST, pp. 136-137. 
Vol. If, p. 2092 


. MI p. 
121, V. Ac Smith Jaina Stipe pl. XX-XCXT, 

122. Mahabharata, IV, 1y 11. 

123, V. A, Smith, Jaina Stipa, pl, XVII. 

124. E/, Vol. 1, p. 399, no. XVIII; Liders, List, no. 100; 


ex. 
125. AMM, pl. XIL; V. A, Smith, Jaina Stipa, pl. XVI, 
J. M, Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967, figs. 47 and 47a; 5. K. 
Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture (1st edition), 
Caleutta,” 1957, fig. 58. If the word Kalavadi or 
appearing before names of certain persons in 

epiraph lp, 19014 eam avi dil, 

distilling might have flourished as an industry. 

126, ‘The Divyavadina, which probably attained its present 
form in the early centuries ofthe Christian age, refers in 

a story to a rich courtesan of Mathuri (Ch, XXVI). 
However, the story might have been based on an earlier 
legend. But since we have the evidence of the presence 

of rich courtesans in Mathuri in the Kyatrepa age 
(Liders, List, no, 102), they could have been present 
there also in the Kusina age. Infact, the reference in an 
cepigraph to a mother and also wo her daughter as 


My 
. VA. Smith, Jaina Stipa, pl. XVI, XIX, XXUL ete 
|. Muni Punyavijaya (editor), Avigavija, Varanasi, 


|. J. Brough, 


courtesans should indicate that dburtesanship was 
‘sometimes treated as a hereditary profession. 
R.C. Sharma, Mathura Musenom, pp. 85. 


| For example, we can refer to the words bakanapati, 


horamur(ujnds, etc. (MI, pp. 92 and 135). Forthe 
language ofthe people of Mathura, see above, n.39. 
124. 


57, 


Ch, 9 secs. 40-46; pp. 101-103; Ch. $7; p. 218. 
Muni Panyavijaya, Aigarija 
‘Comments on the Ittrd Century Shanshan 
‘and the history of Buddhism’, Bulletin of te School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 1965, Vol. XXVIM, p. 
589. 


. MT, p, 126. 
.R, 
. MT, p. 140581, pp. 151-152. 

Ptolemy, Geographike Huphegesis, 1, 17. 


"Sharma, Mathura Museum, p. 57. 


Prolemy, Geographike, VIL 1,49 


1 P. L, Vaidya (editor), Lalicavistara, Mithila, 1958" p. 


XL 


). Lalitavistara Ch, 2; p, 15. The Divydwadina, which 


seems to have attained its present form in the early 
centuries ofthe Christian era(M. Winternita, A History 
of Indian Literature, Vol, It, Caleuta, 1933, p. 285), 
Speaks of rich traders (Jreythis) of Mathura in a story 
‘based on an earlier legend about Upagupta (see, p. 288; 
Divyavadina, Ch. XXVI; se¢ also above. 166), 


8. Foreign Elements in Indian Culture Introduced 


during the Scythian Period with 
Special Reference to Mathura 


J. E. van LOHUIZEN-de LEEUW 


After the arrival of the Vedic Aryans no great nomadic 
invasions seem to have occurred during the long period 
that followed in which a process of mutual assimilation 
between the newcomers and the indigenous population 
took place. However, towards the end of the Ist 
millennium 8.c. a new era of turbulence throughout 
‘the great plains of Central Asia started which ultimately 
also effected India, resulting a i did in several conse- 
cutive waves of foreigners entering the subcontinent 
from the north-west. 
(On the whole itis often quite difficult to discinguish 
the various ethnic groups such as Parthians, Sakas or 
ia Kusinas and Tusaras or Tokharians which 
all invaded India during this period. If a particular 
tribe moved on into the territory of other people and 
the intruders were successful, then they would cither 
chase the original owners out, starting 2 chain of 
reactions resulting in an avalanche which would make 
itself felt far beyond the limits of the initial move—or, 
if the original inhabitants stayed on, the newcomers 
would gradually absorb them into their own tribal 
‘This tion in which certain ethnic 


problems when trying to distinguish the various tribes, 
the more so as some of them in the course of their being 
absorbed occasionally even changed their language to 
that of the conquerors so that linguistic arguments can 
be dangerous in an attempt to identify 3 particular 
ethnic group. 

In view of all this itis obvious that it is extremely 
difficult to assign a particular foreign element which 
was introduced into India during this era of nomadic 
incursions, to a specific tribe or people. Usually the 


most we car say is, that the element in question entered 
the subcontinent in tht course of this great period of 
invasions. Often even this is impossible, for some 
foreign influences are met with for the first time just 
before, during or soon after the arrival of the Scythians 
bur they may well have been introduced much earlier, 
as we have no meansof proving their previous absence 

All the ethnic groups which settled down in India 
during the centuries around the beginning of the 
Christian ers, passed through Bactria which lay within 
the reach of Iranian, Hellenistic and later on Roman 
influences from further west. Consequently, these 
tribes were to a certain extent responsible for the dif- 
fusion of elements belonging to these cultures. 
However, here again there exists a wide margin of 
uncertainty, for how can we decide which aspects were 
introduced by these nomads, and which by travellers 
such as Western traders or itinerant Indian monks 
returning home? That commerce ‘played a very 
important partin the spreading of foreign influences in 
Indias proved by the many excavated objects which 
were obviously brought directly from Iran, Egypt or 
tie Mclintrasen sea) Ines oer ee 
warming note should be sounded for many of these 
items are merely foreign imports and though a few of 
them may have exercised some influence, on the whole 
they should not be interpreted as evidence of changes 
in Indian culture. 

Another point to keep in mind is, that it is much 
more likely that Hellenistic elements, for instance in 
architecture and sculpmure, were brought along by 
travelling artisans—one of whom was Saint Thomas— 
than by the nomadic intruders themselves. However, 
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Fig. 8.1 Sirsukh, forifications (copyright R. E. M. Wheeler, Five Thowsand Years of Paks), 


Fig. 8.2 Shaikhan Dheri, reconstruction of an excavated helmet (copyright F, R. Allchin, Journ. Royal As. Soc., 1970), 
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the latter were undoubtedly also partly responsible for 
the introduction of some cultural elements from Iran 
and the Romano-Hellenistic West, for during their 
stay in Afghanistan they had started to admire and 
subsequently adopted certain aspects of the Hellenized 
cultures of Parthia and Bactria which were considerably 
more refined than that of their own. By the time they 
reached the subcontinent these elements had become 
part and parcel of their own culrural pattern, which 
now in turn influenced India. This development is an 
excellent illustration of the fact that nomads often act. 
as cultural go-between. 

‘As a result of the nomadic invasions Indian culture 
was suddenly confronted with ahostof alien elements. 
‘This eaused a considerable disintegration of the old 
social patterns in North India which was accompanied 
by the breaking up of some of the fetters of tradi- 
tionalism and by a genera liberalization of conduct.* 
‘The more direct results were manifold, for, due to the 
Pax Kusina, close relations were established berween 
the two great centres of cultural activity ‘during this 
period—Gandhira in the North-West and Mathura in 
the Doab.» Thus, the Hellenistic and Parthian elements 
incorporated in the art and architecture of Gandhiira 
around the beginning of the Christian era as a result of 
the Scythian invasions, were in turn to some extent 
pitted ono be ‘workshops of Mathura. We shall not, 

jowever, discuss the foreign influences in the art of 
Mathura in great deuail as this has often been done in 
the past by varibus scholars including myself* In 
passing we merely mention the famous Hercules and 
the Nemean lion as an example of borrowed subject 
matter;* the garland carried by putti—which were 
changed into grown-up ment—illustrates an adopted 
motif (Pl. 8.1.A) and the Corinthian capital can be 
mentioned as an example of a borrowed architectural 
design.? 

However, the imported cultural elements were by 
no means confined to sculpeure, architecture or even 
the minor arts and crafts, as is often tacitly assumed, 
‘True, it is in these aspects that foreign influences are 
most obvious duc to subject matter, motif, design, 
method of decoration’ or even new trends in sculpture 
such as portrait images and the typical hieratic 
frontality’ which are all elements introduced during 
this period. Other branches of human activities such as 
writing, music, dance, the theatre, religion, icono- 
graphy, sciences such as astronomy, !* mathematics” 
‘or medicine," systems of administration and govern- 
‘ment, coinage, customs, clothes, jewellery, furniture, 
food and pottery or even aspects of warfare should, 
however, not be overlooked in spite of the fact that in 


many casts it is often difficult or even impossible to 
assess the extentof the foreign influences due tolack of 
evidence o tangible remains. 

‘Among these itis probably in coinage more than in 
any other of the enumerated elements that Hellenistic 
influences are apparent, Already the Indo-Greck rulers 
of Bactria and Gandhira issued coins which copied 
Western examples in design and legend. However, 
under the Kusinas even the size and weight, for instance 
of the gold dinar, were equated to Roman currency,*a 
modification which influenced North Indian coinage 
right down to mediaeval times. 

“The system of government also underwent changes 
during the period of the nomadic invasions. Already 
the Sakas who preceded the Kusinas, introduced a 
political administration based oh the ksatrapa system 
which they copied from the Parthians and which almost 
certainly implied a type of feudalism.'* This, as wel as 
the titles of the various administrative and political 
officers including those of the army, remained part of 
Indian culture for a considerable time. 

With regard to warfare there are clear indications 
that military architecture and dress underwenta strong 
impact from the West afte the Scythian nomads entered 
India. In fact, there is every reason to believe that the 
‘martial tribes were more interested in these particular 
aspects of Hellenistic culture than in any other. As an 
example of a new type of military architecture we 
ion the ground-plan of the fortifications of Sirsukh 
(Fi 1) which according to Sir John Marshall was a 
feature introduced during the Kusina period," 

‘That some details of military costume such as coats 
of mail and helmets were’ adopted by the Scythians 
from the West is illustrated by many representations, 
though all from Afghanistan or Gandhira and none, as 
far as | know, from Mathura, One of these reliefs 
(Pl. 8.1.8) shows two soldiers holding spears and dressed 
in coats of mail of a type which the descendents of the 
Scythians in Central Asia continued to wear right down 
to the 7th century and even later.!” While the soldier. 
con the left has an Indian urban on his head, the 
warrior on the right wears a foreign helmet. That 
several kinds of helmets were introduced during this 


British Museum, London.* 

With regard to more scholarly activities we should 
in the first place mention the art of writing. Of the two 
scripts known in ancient India, Kharosthi was imported 
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PL $.1LA Mathura, stambha showing a Scythian PI. 8.11.8 Mathura, stambha showing a 


man (copyright. M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Seythian lady holding lamp (copyright 
Artsof the Rushans State Museum, Lucknow 


PL.8.ILA Pali Khera, Mathur3. Bacchanalan scene PI, S.IILB Nath, sculpture showing femal figure 
(copyright ven Lobuizen) wearing a combination of Indian and Scythian clothes 
(copyright J. Marshall, The Buddhist Are of Gandara) 


PI, 8.111.C Mathura, female torso (copyright J. B. Bhushan, The Costumes and Textiles of India) 


PI. &.1V.B Taxila, head of Indra (copyright I. Lyons 
and Ingholt, Gundhiran Artin Pakistan), 


PI.S.V-A Bayana, gold coin of Samudragupta 
(copyright National Museum, New Delhi). 
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from the West, It was used for a considerable time in 
North-West India but eventually died out. As for 
various branches of knowledge, it was at one time 
believed that several sciences were influenced by 
Hellenism. However, this can only be proved for 
astronomy" and in all other cases the matter remains 
undecided or is even highly questionable, 

On the other hand, there is no doube that the arrival 
of the newcomers affected the religious life of North 
India, for after their conversion to Buddhism which 
appealed to them on account ofits liberal, all-embracing, 
non-exclusive character, their rulers furthered this 
belief by actively supporting the organization of the 
Church and by building or restoring monasteries and 
stipas. Actual remains of such royal foundations were 
discovered among others in Mathura and Peshawar.” 

It is normally assumed that the sudden popularity of 
the Bodhisattva doctrine of Mahayana Buddhism, 
especially the concept of Maitreya, was largely the 
result of foreign influences during the Kusina period.” 
However, though Buddhism was obviously en 
by the Scythians more than any other Indian religion, 
there is no doubt whatsoever that they also promoted 
the fire cults wel as the worship of Skanda-Karttikeya, 
the God of War, a deity who must have appealed to 
these warring tribes.> The revival of the worship of 
Sarya, the Sun God, was also due to their active 
support, but we shall return to the solar cult further 
fon, In general it can be stated that the Kusinas were 
very liberal with regard to religious matters. This is 
particularly clear from the fact that more than thirty 
different deities appear on their coins, Some of these 
are Hellenistic, others Indian—either Buddhist or 
Hindu—while the majority are Iranian,* together 
‘suggesting a cosmopolitan and syneretistic atmosphere. 
Thus, existing Indian cults were stimulated and new 
‘ones introduced. 

‘Summing up, we can therefore say that, with regard 
to various aspects of higher civilization, such as those 
‘mentioned in the previous paragraphs, the role of the 
nomadic tribes was mainly that of middlemen passing 
fon to Indian culture certain elements which they had 
picked up elsewhere, or thatof promoters of particular 
tspects of Indian civilization which especially appealed 
to them. Their own contribution to the culture of the 
subcontinent was restricted to those social elements in 
‘which they differed or excelled and which they did not 
change in spite of cultural pressure from their new 
5 


"Among these we should mention in the first place 
the habit of wearing tailored and sewn clothes such as 
trousers and skits, as well as various kinds of upper 


garments such as riding coats, shirts, tunics, jackets, 
gowns, bodices and blouses. In addition, the last 

‘mentioned group of clothes had sleeves—uswally long, 

‘occasionally short. Although the needle was known to 

the Aryans and was used for embroidery, the infor- 

mation regarding Vedic clothes does not warrant the 

conclusions that tailored and sewn garments were 

normally worn by the Aryan tribes.”” Such clothes 

‘were only used by foreigners as well as soldiers and 

hunters, obviously for practical reasons.™ 

"The male Scythians depicted in the art of Mathur 
and Gandhara are dressed in trousers (PI. 8.1.C) which 
‘often have one or two straight, vertical lines of buttons 
on the front." This ornamentation seems to have been 
common also in other parts of the nomadic world for 
many sculptures from Hatra show a similar decoration.” 
‘A tunic with long sleeves was held together by a belt 
around the waist and on their head they had a pointed 
cap. Over the tunic which was occasionally embroi- 
dered?” or decorated with small metal plaques,” they 
frequently wore a thick riding coat with long s\eeves,”” 
which often had a conspicuous collar (Pl 8.11.A).*This 
collar eventually developed into broad lapels in 
“Afghanistan” and Central Asia.” Finally, riding boots 
which were usually made of thick felt” but someximes 
of leather completed the nomadic outfit. 

“Turning now to the costume of the Scythian women, 
this seems originally to have been along, thick, woolen 
garment with sleeves (PI, 8.11.B)." Occasionally the 
material was embroidered all over while lines of beads 
or buttons ran along the length of the sleeves and 
around the wrists. In some representations ladies are 
Shown wearing merely a skirt while the upper part of 
the body is bare, a habit undoubtedly adopted only in 
the hot Indian climate.*" In many sculptures from 
Mathuri*? and Gandhirat the Scythian women are 
dressed in a long flowing gown over which they wear a 
tunic with long sleeves reminiscent of Hellenistic 
clothes (PI. 8.111.A).** A thin scarf thrown over the 
shoulders and then falling down from the elbows or 
draped elegantly across the body, is often added.** In 
the colder climate of Gandhara this scarf sometimes 
covered a large parcof the body and was arranged likea 
siri In Central Asia this combination ofa long gown 
with a sleeved tunic over it remained popular till at 
Teast the 7th century ifnot even later" In the course of 
time women started to wear a combination of Indian 
and Scythian clothes (PI, 8,111.8). It consisted of the 
normal Indian garment held up by a mekhala or girdle 
and a Scythian jacket with long sleeves often decorated 
‘with the well-known lines of burtons. On their heads the 
ladies usually had a sore of wreath (Pls, 8.11.B-8.111.B),a 
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fashion probably copied from the Hellenistic West. 

All these different kinds of tailored garments, 
foorwear and headgear are in complete contrast with 
the normal—nor cur and sewn but draped-—Indian 
clothes, bare feet and turban, such as we meet in 
countless sculptures and reliefs from the earliest times 
onwards, It is therefore obvious that the Scythian 
invaders introduced completely new types of costume 
for both men and women. 

These new clothes, made of thick material, were 
meant to protect the body against the cold climate of 
(Central Asia butthey were totally unsuitable in the hot 
plains of North india. Soon the heavy coats, felt boots 
and caps as well as the long warm gowns and the 
jackets with long sleeves were discarded altogether 
while the types of dress which remained in fashion 
started to be made of very thin material. An ivory 
fragment of an Indian throne excavated by the French 
at Begram in Afghanistan shows a lady wearing a 
Scythian tunic, but already the material is clearly very 
delicate while the sleeves are short." Eventually, the 
tunic became a flimsy bodice resembling the coli of 
Rajput ladies. [twas held up by two narrow shoulder 
straps and cut out deep in front (PI. 8.111.C). 

“The material of men's clothes also became very thin 
but tailored shirts and trousers remained fashionable 
and were even worn by the Gupta emperors, as we can 
see on their coinage, On the gold coin," reproduced as 
Pl. 8.1V.A, Samudragupta is depicted with a shirt and 
trousers which, moreover, clearly show the same rows 
of buttons on the front so popelar among the 
Seythians.” In the murals of Ajanta and Bagh many 
figures wear trousers, sleeved shirt} and blouses, boots 
and caps." All this proves that by then cut and sewn 
clothes had been fully adopted in North India and the 
Deccan. While thick garments went out of fashion 
rapidly in the plains, heavy coats, tunics and shirts, 35 
well as long skins and gowns, jackets, bodices and 
blouses remained popular in North-West India and 
parts of Rajasthan unl the present day, pardy because 
the climate in these regions can be bitterly cold in 
winter and partly because the inhabitants of these areas 
are more closely descended from the Scythian tribes 
and the subsequent Hephthalite invaders wearing a 
similar costume, than is the population of the rest of 
Indi 

Before conchiding our discussion of clothes we 
should add that the use of felt and the art of making this 
‘material which were long standing traditions in Central 
Asia, were also introduced in India by the pastoral 
nomads entering the subcontinent during 


Turning now from garments to headgear it should 
be remembered that in early Indian artimportant male 
figures are always shown with a fine rurban. Caps and 
diadems or crowns made of precious metal were 
unknown. However, during the centuries around the 
beginning of the Christian era new types of royal or 
divine headdress came into fashion. One ‘of these can 
best be described asa crown in the shape of 2 round 
basket with a flat bottom and almost straight sides, 
tumed upside down (PI. 8.1V.B). This headgear is almost 
certainly of Iranian origin.** In Central Asiait remained 
fashionable in exactly the same shape for’ many 
centuries™ but in Mathura where it was the normal 
headdress of Indra, Visnu and Sarya,* itsoon became 
2high cylinder and developed imo a sor of mie wih 
a flat top.** In our opinion it is this type of crown 
svhsch ereoeually bisote ikea eee 
depicted in later Indian art. 

‘Another new type of headgear for important persons 
is a band around the head which in later times was 
adomed with jewels.” This diadem probably developed 
from the fillet worn by Parthian rulers. Its earliest 
‘occurrence in Indias found on a sthamba from Bharhut 
(PI. 8.V.A), where itis worn by a deity who seems to 
be of Iranian or Scythian stock judging by his boots and 
tailored jacket with long sleeves. The Kusina emperors 
are often depicted on their coins with this royal fillet 
tied round the rim of their helmers.** It seems that it 
‘was sometimes even wom with the pointed Scythian 
aps Foran wan leis Gas cade ol ae leah 
‘was ded into a knot at the back of the head—can be 
seen hanging onto the shoulders.** 

Whereas the cylindrical crown with a flat top which 
developed inta the kititamukuta and the fillet which 
became 2 diadem adored with jewels, were both in- 
corporated in Indian culture, the Scythian cap went 
out of fashion for obvious climatic reasons. The tall, 
pointed shape of these caps indicates that the material 
was fairly thick and they were therefore, almost 
certainly made of felt (PI. 8.1.C). Occasionally the top 
‘was folded over.*! Some had rows of beads or pearls 
along the rim and the vertical seam on the front," 
‘while others were embroidered all over or decorated 
‘with small metal plaques.*? The magnificent cap of a 

head in the Mathur Museum clearly shows 
these lines of pearls along the rim and the seam on the 
front as well as the on the rest of the 
material (PI. 8.V.B). In addition, there areon the back 


Rosenfield describes these pointed caps as helmets? 
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implying that they were made of metal. He also calls 
them crowns adding that they were probably the 
prototype of the kiritamukura, well-known in later 
Indian art.” According to him there exist no exact 
parallels of these ‘high ceremonial crowns’ anywhere 
in the Near Eastand the nearest cognate he can trace is 
a type of crown worn by female figures discovered at 
such sites as Hatra and Edessa. Consequently, he 
Suggests that this tall headdress may have developed 
spontancously among the Kusinas. However, as the 
sculptural representations of some of these caps clearly 
imitate a decoration with embroidery and pearls or 
small metal plaques which had to be sewn on, we 
neither believe that they were made of metal, nor that 
they served as helmets. They could only be called 
‘crowns’ in as much as these elaborate headdresses 
‘were probably reserved for royalty and perhaps also. 
the highest nobility, but in any case it would be bere 
to avoid the description ‘crown’ altogether, as Wis 
word implies that they were made of precious mesal, 
which is almost certainly not the case. In the same way 
it should now be clear that these pointed caps could 
nothave been the prototype of the kiritamukuta which 
hhad aflat top and.was later on always made of precious 
metal. As already mentioned it is far more likely that 
this type of crown developed from a headdress intro- 
duced from Iran during the Kusana period (PI.8.1V.B). 

The suggestion that the nearest cognate of the tall, 
pointed Scythian headgear isa type of crown worn by 
female figures from Hatra and Edessa, should also be 
questioned. A very obvious and close parallel of the 
beautiful cap embroidered with diamonds and with 
pearls hanging from tassels (Pl. $.V.B) can be found 
in a sculpture of a male figure discovered at Hatra (PI. 
8.V1). The tall pointed headgear worn by this royal 
person shows not only the pear! border along the rim 
dnd on either side of the seam on the front but tis also 
‘embroidered in exactly the same way with diamonds 
from which small tassels are dangling, This extremely 
close parallel proves in addition that there is no reason 
to assume that this tall headdress developed spon- 
taneously among the Kusanas, On the contrary, in the 
same way as the lines of buttons on the trousers were 
‘common among the Parthians and Scythians from 
Hatra to Mathura, the beautifully embroidered cap in 
the Mathur Museum is simply an elaborate version of 
the normal pointed cap known throughout the Scythian 
world from the Black Sea and the Near East to the 
plains of North India, 

Tn connection with the topic of clothes we should 
like to draw attention to the fact that male and female 
musicians and dancers are often represented in Gupta 


art with trousers, pointed caps and sleeved upper 
garments such as shirts, jackets and blouses.” That 
Scythian music and dance became popular in North 
India and the Deccan is supported by names of such 
melodies as Saka Raga, Saka Tilaka, Saka Misrita and 
many others.” Moreaver, Agrawala pointed out that 
the bagpipe and the short hand drum depicted in the 
terravortas from Ahichhatra were probably introduced 
by the foreigners,” while Altekar was probably right 
in believing that certain dances performed by the 
present descendants of the nomadic invaders are related 
to those represented in the famous dancing scenes at 
Bagh.’ These arguments goto prove that Indian music 
and dance were influenced by the Scythians, 

‘Apart from all this, some forms of Indian jewellery 
also go back to Scythian ornaments. The most abyious 
example is the torque-shaped necklace often represented 
in sculptures from Mathuri and Gandhira™ and still 
popular among certain tribesin North-West India and 
Rajasthan. The vogue for heavily encrusted jewellery 
on the other hand, was the result of Parthian influences.”* 

‘An object which was almost certainly introduced by 
the nomadic invaders is the stirrup, the earliest repre- 
sentations of which can be found at Bhaja where it 
‘occurs twice,”* Mathura,” and Sanchi, where there are 
four examples in all on the railing of stapa Il.” Itdoes 
not, however, occur at Bharhut which probably implies 
that it began to be used in India only in the Ist century 
.c, when the foreign invasions had started. Being a 
piece of equestrian equipment, it seems quite reasonable 
to assume that the stirrup was brought along by the 
nomads entering the subcontinent around this time. 

‘Another foreign element which became popular due 
to the Scythians is the throne in the shape of a high 
chair, often supported by lions.”* In the early Indian 
schools of are, thrones are normally represented as low, 
flat, altar-like seatsy” chairs are extremely rare and 
clearly ‘foreign’. In the course of the last century B.C. 
they are, however, encountered more often and with 
the arrival of the Kusinas the throne in the shape of a 
chair with a high back and arms or seats supported by 
lions became an accepted royal appurtenance. One of 
the best known examples occurs in the sculpture repre- 
senting King Vima Kadphises."’ This type of throne 
clearly owes its shape and decoration to Iranian influ- 
ences passed on by the Scythians but it fitted well into 
the Indian concept of the lion as a symbol af royalty 
which of course already existed in the subcontinent, 
The indigenous, low, alta-like seat was, however, not 
completely abolished during the rule of the Kusinas 
and continued to be used side by side with the newly 
introduced type of throne." Towards the beginning of 
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the Gupta period arms supported by lions started to 
disappear again,” though the royal and cosmic symbols 
by way of various animals, especially the lion, contin- 
ued to be part of the decoration and, in fact, even 
increased in importance. 

In its turn the appearance of the high-backed chair 
resulted in a new element in Indian iconography. For, 
the normal way of taking place on such thrones isto sit 
down in the so-called ‘European’ attitude, ie. with 
both legs hanging down from the seat. This posture, 
is pralerabaplbasaet? waa fel opal ease 
Iran and further west, but it was hardly, if ever, 
depicted in the early Indian schools of art. However, 
from Rusina times onwards it suddenly became fairly 
common, though exclusively in representations of royal 
or'divine figures.* 

‘Other new elements in Indian iconography closely 
connected with the arrival of the Kuginas are the halo,** 
the appearance of Sun and Moon on either side of royal 
or divine figures! and the representation of flames 
emerging from the shoulders” Al these elements were 
symbols of glory and formed part and parcel of the 
Scythian concept of divine kingship to which we shall 
revert further on, but what the original source of the 
flaming shoulders was, remains a debated point. 

‘The nomadic invasions further influenced Indian 
iconography in that several deities such as Paficika and 
Hariti, who were party Iranian in origin but became 
extremely popular in Buddhism, were depicted wearing 
Scythian garments and sitting in the ‘European’ 
attitude." The iconography of Saryais another case of 
“obvious Scythian influence and nomadic boots as well 
asatailored coat with sleeves" remain his characteristics 
for more than a thousand years throughout the length 
and breadth of North India. 

We have already mentioned that the newcomers 
supported certain Indian religions such as Buddhism 
and promoted the fire cult as well as the worship of 
Skanda-Kartiikeya. Again, certain elements in the 
complex figure of Krsna and the legends about this 
divine hero seem to have a Scythian background such 
as the Rislila dance and his close connection with the 
pastoral tribe of the Abbhiras,* who are descendants of 
the nomadic invaders. In this connection itis interesting 
to note that several representations ofthe Krsna legend 
include figures wearing tailored clothes," though this 
may merely be due tothe fact that these had meanwhile 
become fashionable among Indians. The revival of the 
solar cult which had already been encouraged before 
the arrival of the Seythians by influences from Iran, is 
also due to support by the newcomers who immediately 
started to patronize this religious movement. This 


remained a tradition among their descendants, for the 
number of Sarya temples in northem and especially 
western India—from Kashmirin the north to Sind and 
Rajasthan in the south—are countless. The reason why 
the Kusinas promoted worship of the Sun God was 
not only because it was part and parcel of their own 
cultural heritage, but also because it fitted well into the 
concept of divine kingship which fram now on became 
a typical aspect of Indian culture, 

Such solar symbols as a halo or flaming shoulders 
which we mect in many representations of the Kusina 
emperors, show that these rulers considered them- 
selves—clearly for political reasons—to be the 
embodiment of superhuman powers on earth, Other 
indications of their belief in royal deification are that 
they are sometimes depicted seated on rocks of clouds," 
their divine epithets such as Devaputra, i.e. Son of 
God,” used in contemporary inscriptions, the apo- 
ryphal legends of their supernatural powers and the 
fact that their statues were worshipped—together with 
images of various deities—in devakulas or dynastic 
shrines such as those at Mat,” Gokarneshwara™ and 
Surkh Koral.”’ These royal ancestor temples of the 
Kusaas have their counterpart in the Parthian building 
discovered at Shami." Deification of rulers and the 
practice of erecting shrines in which the divine ancestors 
‘were worshipped, were customary in Central Asia 
where similar temples have been discovered at Koy- 
Krylgan Kala dating from the 4th century a 
Staraya Nisa attributed to the 2nd century 
Toprak-Kala founded in the Ist century A. 
view of allthis itis clear that the custom of worshipping 
ancestors was introduced by the Kusinas and there are 
indications that it continued to exist till at least the 
Gupta period." 

This brings us to a few other funerary practices of 
the Scythians which were incorporated in Indian 
culture. One of these was the custom of erecting 
stambhas as memorials to the deceased" which 
remained a tradition until fairly recent times especially 
in Rajasthan, Gujarat and the Deccan, Another was 
possibly sati, which also continued to be practised till _ 
almost the present day." As for the other Indian 
customs which may go back to the Scythians, it has 
been suggested that the system of cross-cousin marriage 
in the Deccan wasintroduced by the Saka-Brahmanas,!* 

With regard to food habits" it need hardly be 
mentioned that the nomadic tribes were non-vegetarians. 
‘The authors ofthe classical Sanskrit texts consequently 
looked down upon their descendants who had settled 
in Sind and Punjab." Another reason for despising 
the inhabicants of these parts of India was their pre- 
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dilection for garlic, onions and wheat." According to 
‘Vagbhara who lived in the 7th or 8th century and was 
himself a native of Sind, this habit of eating a lot of 
onions was the reason why the Sakas had such rosy 
cheeks," Whereas onions and garlic were therefore 
brought to India by the Scythians, the introduction of 
many other species of vegetables, fruits, nuts and spices 
in the centuries around the beginning of the Christian 
cera! can only be considered an indirect result of the 
nomadic invasions asit was due to the effects ofthe Pax 
Kusina which promoted inteational contacts and 
commerce. 

Closely connected with food habits are such objects 
as cooking vessels and therefore, more in general also 
the shape and decoration of all sorts of pottery. Certain 
types were imported but remained ‘foreign’ such as the 
carinated goblets of silver standing on a tiny foot which 
were excavated at Taxila” or the beakers with handles 
connecting the rim with the minute foot, two of which 
are depicted in a Bacchanalian scene from Mathuri 
(Pl. 8.111.A), Other types, for instance the flat-based 
drinking bowl or the wide-mouthed jar with thick 
walls and beater-marks on the body, became quite 
popular.'! Again, the decoration of all sorts of pottery 
with stamped designs developed into a hall-mark of 
the Scythian period andthe following centuries. 

In the process of adaptation of all these new cultural 
elements discussed above, the town of Mathura played 
an all-important role, not only because it was the main 
entre of Kusipa administration and government in 
this partof India but even more because it was the great 
‘cross-road where elements belonging to different cul- 
tures met and mingled due to the commercial activities 
of the city, Here rich merchants and their wives 
acquired valuable foreign objects and commissioned 
countless religious works of art which kept the 
sculptors of Mathura more than busy. As a result of 
this, the town became a centre of many new artistic 
developments both in style and in iconography. It was 
undoubtedly for this reason that the rest of North 
India looked to Mathura for inspiration, The long list 
cf sites—including several in Gandhira—where images 
fr objects made in the workshops of this town were 
discovered,'" illustrates the prestige which the artists 
‘of Mathura enjoyed. It is this cultural superiority 
which explains why itis hard, if not even impossible, 
to trace influences on the art of Mathura from other 
parts of India. 

‘Summing up, the role of the Seythian and Parthian 
tribes was mostly that of middlemen passing on Iranian, 


Hellenistic and later on Roman elements to their newly 
acquired territories, Their own contribution to Indian 
‘culture was rather limited, for by the time they entered - 
the subcontinent, India had already enjoyed a very 
high degree of civilization for over half a millennium 
and therefore was far superior in many respects. 
However, anumber of concepts, cultural elements and 
‘customs introduced by the Scythians were incorporated 
in Indian civilization, some for only a short period, 
others for good. 

‘Towards the beginning of the Christian era trade 
had already passed through its early phases of devel- 
opment and was entering a new era in which world- 
‘wide contacts between both ends of the Eurasian con- 
tinent were established. The Kusinas were not slow in 
realizing the advantage of their own geographical 
situation in between the Hellenized and Roman West, 
the Chinese East and the Indian South. They quickly 
gre this opportunity and fully utilized this power 

'ul geographical location as is obvious from the rich 
material excavated by the French at Begram. Once 
they had understood the importance of trade, they 
encouraged it by protecting the great caravan routes 
with their mighty armies. It is in this respect chat the 
Sephiens played a most important, though indirect 
role in the development of Indian culture, For many of 
the foreign influences which entered the subcontinent 
in the early centuries of the Christian era and which 
greatly influenced Indian civilization, were brought 
along more by traveling merchants, artisans and monks 
than by the Scythians themselves. 

As long as the Kusina empire controlled the high- 
ways through Afghanistan and Central As 
national trade—and with it cultural contacts— 
flourished. However, the moment the great empire 
broke up, the unruly tribes of Central Asia resumed 
their raiding life and international trayel once more 
became a hazard. Although North-West India no 
longer formed part of an enormous empire after the 
eclipse of the great Kusina dynasty, it continued to 
prosper as is obvious from the many rich monasteries, 
the ruins of which still dot the country. 

Towards the middle of che Sth century India was 
‘once more invaded, this time by the Hephthalites or 
White Huns from Central Asia. These tribes terrorized 
North-West India, Punjab, Rajasthan and Sind until 
the death of their second ruler Mihiragula at last 
brought an end to the senseless slaughter and depreda- 
tions. As a result of this ordeal, the flourishing 
Buddhist culture of Gandhara was wiped out almost 
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completely and in any case never recovered from these 
ruthless devastations. However, many of the foreign 
elements which the Scythians had introduced oF 
promoted, had already been incorporated to a certain 


extent in Indian culture and were passed on by Mathura 
to the rest of the subcontinent, some of them lingering 
‘on down to the present day, 
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PART III 


RELIGIOUS SECTS 


9. Mathura Evidence for the 
Early Teachings of Mahayana 


JOHN C. HUNTINGTON 


Virmually ll of our knowledge of early Mahayana 
Buddhism is based on the study of the texts of the 
movement, such as studies of the teachings of the 
Siitras, text-critical analysis, hermenutical studies, and 
so on. The majority of these studies must be based on 
the literature of the Chinese canon which contains 
documented and authentic early translations from 
Sanskrit and other, mostly Western Asian, languages. 
‘There are several acknowledged difficulties with this. 
Not all texts were translated into Chinese and of those 
that were, notall have come down to the modern era. 
Further, many of the texts were translated long after 
the time of their final formulation (e.g, the Agamas 
which were not known in Chinese until late in the 
fourth century are considered to be the precedent for 
the Pali Nikayas, themselves considered among the 
earliest strata of Buddhist literature). There is also 
much debate on several important texts which are 
possibly ‘creations’ written especially for either the 
Chinese or some Inner Asian Buddhist community. 
“These determinations are usually based, in part, on the 
fact that neither Sanskrit nor Tibetan versions are 
‘extant and that there is no evidence of the text surviving, 
elsewhere, in other forms, than in East Asian canons. 

Given these and other obvious shortcomings of the 
method of relying only on the texts, itis surprising that 
there has not been a search for other methods of 
examining early Mahiyana in India. However, to my 
knowledge, there has been very litle effort in this 
direction in serious Buddological sens. I isthe 

wurpose ofthis brief paper to exemplify the exploration 
Pf tertain Mabiyana issues by altemate methods, 
relying on evidence in epigeaphs and sculptural remains,’ 


‘Two notes of caution must be given, however. First, 
a surviving sculpture, out of context or with its context 
only partially known, must be seen as ‘suggesting’ that 
certain concepts existed rather than ‘proving’ that they 
existed albeit the suggestion may be rather strong. 
Second, the details of an iconographic tradition, 
especially in terms of the communicative content of an 
image are usually highly specific and often part of an 
oral tradition rather than any text. Accordingly, it 
must be keptin mind that we may only deal with broad 
generalities and overall principles rather than the 
narrow specifics of the teachings. 

However, even with these shortcomings, it must be 
recognized that these documents are properly attested, 
authentically carly, primary evidence—the actual 
physical remains left by the very people who were the 
practitioners (and the patrons of the practitioners) of 
the early forms of Mahayana. Further, it must be 
pointed out thac the simple existence of either a stone 
sculpture or an epigraph isan axiomatic demonstration 
that the communicative content of it was in fact part of 
the practice and that, for the given time, place and 
individuals involved, it demonstrated what the com- 
munity believed Buddhism to be. Conversely, it must 
also be acknowledged that just because a particular 
concept is found represented in Mathura sculpture, 
this does not mean thatitwas universal in Buddhism at 
that time. Indeed, in text-critical analyses, evidence is 
beginning to demonstrate that there were co-cxistent 
text families, each with widely differing versions of the 
same text.? Itwas not until later, and possibly never in 
India, thae the great compilations, concordances and 
editions of divergent versions took place. So it would 
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have been for sculptural representations as well. Thus, 
the corpus of objects from each site will have to be 
evaluated as to their content. 

‘Another very important point to keep in mind is 
that stone is never the beginning of an image tradition. 
“The making of stone sculpture was vastly more ex- 

jive than paintings or wood carvirfgs. This is not 
Because there was any particular commodisy value 
placed on it but simply that it was far more labor- 
Intensive and used up costly iron tools at a much 
greater rate than wood carving. Thus, it must be 
‘assumed that the teachings demonstrated by any parti~ 
‘cular iconographic form found in stone images had 
become established over a sufficient period of time to 
draw the attention of the wealthy patron who was 
attracted by their efficacy and good reputation. 
Further, itis quite evident that the Mathura school of 
sculprure contains virwally nothing but fully developed 
image conventions. In spite of some examples of crude 
carving, there is a sureness of form and stable icono- 
graphic vocabulary that demonstrates with great 
certainty that the experimentation with various con- 
ventions had been carried out before any stone was 
ever carved in the name of Buddhism. Thus we are 
‘examining ‘the first surviving’ examples rather than 
“the first images’, 

Epigraphic evidence is, of course, textual in nature 
and can be of inestimable value. One need only mention 
in passing’ the recent discovery of the pedestal base 
‘with the dedication of an image of Amitibha (PI. 9.1), 
to demonstrate the point. First, the inscription docu- 
ments the presence of a concern for Amitabha as a 
monolithic image. This strongly suggests the presence 
of the Sukhavati cult, Although the article announcing 
the discovery and reading of the inscription associated 
it with the so-called Dhyana or Jina Buddha form of 
‘Amitabha the separate dedication of a single image as 
an object of devotion is completely out of keeping with 
any known pafcajina practice, However itis ubiquitous 
in the Sukhavati cults and I think that it can only be 
seen in this light.’ The find spot at Govindnagar and 
the date of the 26th year of Huviska provide an impor- 
tant new perspective on the cult of Amitabha he oh 
this very epigraph is attested to in early India. Those 
who wish to see the cult as non-Indian development 
or a movement that never was very popular in India 
will need to explain the implications of this image. 
Indeed this image, coupled with the recent identifica- 
tion of the Mohammed Nari stele, now in the Lahore 
‘Museum, as a representation of Amitiyus’ Sukhavati* 
‘now establishes the Indic basis for the better known 
East Asian versions. I can only hope that a concerted 


effort will be made to discover the figure that belongs 
to this very important . 

‘The inscription on the pedestal, besides stating that 
the image is that of Amitabha, contains several advanced 
features of the cult, The last line of the inscription 
(please see Dr. Sharma's article for this) reads in trans- 
lation ‘Whatever roots of merit are in this devotion [of 
setting up the image] may it be for listening ro the 
highest Buddha knowledge.’ ‘The accumulation of roots 
of merit, kuéalamula, and the hearing of the highest 
Buddha knowledge, anuttarabuddhajrhana, are features 
of the later forms of the cults as evidenced by the Wei, 
‘T’ang and Sanskrit versions of the so called ‘Larger 
Sukhavativyiha sitra. Yet this image was dedicated at 
‘a time when many would say that the cult was in its 
‘early formative stage! Thus, cut into stone in the 
approximate year 13620, are words of the key concepts 
of the later versions of the text. Even the most ruthless 
‘conservative’ in terms of chronology will have to 
allow a considerable time for these ideas to work their 
way into whatis known of the early cult. The formative 
stage has to be pushed back in time at least one hundred 
ormore (in my opinion many more) years. Regardless 
of ang other considerations, this pedestal with its very 
informative epigraph stands as a key document in the 
history of Sukhavati cult Buddhism. 

‘Other Mathura sculpture demonstrates even more 
historical information about the Sukhavati cult. Even 
before the discovery of the pedestal of the Amitibha 
image, related images were not totally lacking from 
Mathura. Images of Avalokitesvara are known which 
have the well-known headdress or turban ornament of 
an image of a Buddha seated and displaying dhyana- 
mudra (PI. 9.11). It is conceivable that this is from a 
formative description in the Amitaysr- sittra, 
specifically the tenth meditation wherein the Buddha 
instructs Vaidehi on the visualization of Avalokitesvara's 
crown and then states, ‘in which crown there is a 
transformed [Nirmdna Kaya] Buddha standing, 
twenty-five yojanas high.” However, itmust be noted 
that the image is described as standing, novseated. Yet, 
whenever we find early Indian images of Avalokitesvara 
which display the image in the headdress, the figure of 
the Buddha is seated, The other major texts that have 
come down to us (i.e. the ‘larger’ Sukbavati-yaha 
(LSV), the ‘smaller’ Sukbavati-vydha (SSV), and the 
Sanskrit version of the Saddharma-pundarika), da not 
mention this feature, so common on images of 
‘Avalokitesvara throughout Asia, It must be assumed 
that the particular teachings regarding the convention 
of the seated image of a Buddha in the crown of 
Avalokitesvara had been solidly established prior to 
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PI. 9.11 Head of Avalokitesvara, Mathur3, ca. early 3rd century, Mathura Museum, John M. Rosenfield photo (enhancement 
and reprocessing by JCH). 


Pl. 9.111 Buddha with Vajrapani and Padmapani, Ahicchatra, early 2nd century, National Museum, New Delhi, JCH photo. 


PL. 9.1V Stipa from Jamalpur mound, Mathuri, early 2nd century C.E., Mathura Museum, JCH photo. 
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the Mathura images and thus prior to any known 
image of the Bodhisattva. | say this because there is no 
evidence of any experimentation with any other con- 
vention. Further, the convention was established 
outside of any presently known textual tradition. 

The implication for the history of the cult is very 
clear. One of the key conventions in depicting the 
Bodhisatwva Avalokitesvara was fully formulated at 
leastas early as the second century of the Christian era. 

is demonstrates that the complex relationship 
between Avalokitesvara and Amitabha, one of the latest 
developments of the Sukhivasi cult, was fully estab- 
lished by this time when it was cutinto stone. Even the 
‘most guarded estimate for the duration of the develop- 
‘mental period would have to allow at least a century, 
placing the latest possible date for the formulation of 
the convention at about the beginning of the Christian 
era, This in turn pushes the earlier phases of the cult 
(ice. Sukhavati as a goal without either Amitabha or 
‘Avalokitesvara present, Sukhavati with only Amitabha 
present and the early stages of Sukhavati with both 
‘Avalokitésvara and Amitabha present) into much 
earlier time frames. 

Now for those scholars who see the development of 
the Sukhawat literature as first or even second century 
of the Christian era, the question is clear—just what 
preceded these texts if the Amitabha—AvalokiteSvara 
relationship was already established by that time? Or, 
are those texts actually earlier, perhaps much earlier in 
some core ideas, than is presently thought? These 
questions are particularly pertinent to the SSV. It is 
generally assumed that it is the earliest extant version 
(although in my opinion itis probably a summary of 
longer and even earlier version) yet itdoes not mention 
the two Bodhisattvas of Sukhavati. Does it reflect a 
period prior to the incorporation of the two Bodhi- 
sattvas into the textual tradition? For the sake of this 
discussion, let us assume that the SSV actually is an 
earlier stage in the development of Sukhavat literature 
and that the LSV (which in fact probably developed 
parallel to the SSV but in another text family or tradition) 
demonstrates a later thinking about the relationship of 
the two Bodhisatrvas to Amitabha. Even so, they are 
mentioned only in passing. It is not until the 
Saddharma-pundarika, in which the whole Sukhavatt 
‘cult is a foregone conclusion, that Amitabha's rela- 
tionship to Avalokitesvara is expounded in some detail 
and that the description of the Bodhisattva is fully 
formed. (The Amitéywr-dbyana-sitra’s expansive 
visualization of the Bodhisattvas would seem to date to 
a post-formative period of yet another alternate tradi- 
tion.) Allowing an arbitrary period of fifty years 


(probably conservative estimate) for one text to 
develop in response to another, this would place the 
SSV into the middle of the second century of the 
pre-Christian era and the germinal or core idea of the 
‘whole cult even earlier. We then have to look to the 
very early layers of Buddhism for the ultimate source 
of the Sukhavati cult. 

‘The development in Sukhivat presented briefly 
above is of course tremendously over-simplified. Even 
from a simple perusal of the texts themselves, it is 
certain that there is a vastly more complex history to 
the development of Sukhivati literature than the single 
fine of development seemingly suggested here. How- 
ever, the principle of what I am trying to illustrate is 
served exactly. If we find early stone images with 
particular iconographic concepts, two time factors 
absolutely must be taken into account: first, the time 
for the convention 10 develop morphologically to be 
carved into stone; second, the time for the concept to 
develop in the first place. To putit bluntly, itis neither 
useful or particularly significant to say that if there is a 
stone image of suich-and-such that the concept under- 
lying it had originated ‘by that time’. The statement is, 
obviously, true. How could it be otherwise? It is 
patently clear that no intage could be made before the 
concept behind it existed. However, such statements, 
considered ‘conservative’ or ‘safe’ by the academic 
community, do not even address the real issue and, in 
my opinion, are a genuine disservice to the very disci- 
pline they are intended tw further. 

‘Witness the ‘great debate’ berween Alfred Foucher 
and Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, each with their 
respective followers, over the ‘origin’ of the Buddha 
image. Neither one took seriously into account that 
there had to have been an image tradition in wood, or 
‘other less permanent materials than stone. Such a 
tradition is the only way to account for the art 
historically obvious long developmental period that 
had to pre-date any known stone images. Recent work 
by anumber of scholars’ has pointed in the direction of 
much earlier images and a detailed examination of the 
literary evidence strongly suggests images from the 
time of the Buddha or, at the latest, very shortly 
thereafter.” In addition, two images have come to light 
which further suggest an early image tradition. One 
‘was originally published by Cunningham in 1880"; the 
second, on a small Chinese urn or jar, is dated to the 
equivalent of 36 s.c. The ‘Cunningham Buddha’ 
was discovered by him at Saikagya, an early, very 
important site of Buddhist devotional pilgrimages; 
given the well-established relative chronology of the 
roundel format in early Buddhist art, one would have 
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to suggest a second or even late third century’of the 
pre-Christian era date for the steatite image, However 
the image is clearly a secondary, probably ex-voro, 
version of a major image already in existence at the 
time of the carving of the steatite. The Chinese urn 
carries a truly astonishing date. The earliest other 
reference to Buddhists in China ‘cites monks in the 
capital in 67 of the Christian era, While itis aforegone 
conclusion that Buddhist monks had been there before 
that date (they are quite taken for granted in the refer- 
ence), the image is dated more than one hundred years 
prior to that reference, The implications are that 
Buddhism came to China much earlier than had been 
previously documented, and, more importantly, from 
the standpoint of this paper, those who came to China 
to teach Buddhism, presumably from the Saka-Partbian 
realms in Bactria and the Iranian plateau, carried with 
them the already-developed convention of the Buddha 
in bhimisparsa mudra, The ramifications of this are 
‘complex indeed. However, for the purposes of this 
discussion it must be assumed chat the image convention 
‘was carried to China by ‘Westerners’ presumably 
Saka-Parthians who in turn leamed it from the 
Bodhgaya area where the Maravijaya took place. How 
ong this may have taken one can only speculate, but 
the point remains—there is an image in China before 
there are any stone images from Mathura! In short, 
these two images make the whole debate about the 
‘origin of the Buddha’s image’ between Foucher and 
‘Coomaraswamy, and now joined at this conference by 
J.E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, a moot point. The 
‘Chinese image indicates that it took fifty wo one hundred 
‘years for the convention to develop in India, Yet based 
on literary evidence, displaying bhimisparta mudri 
{and not one of the four positions, ic. standing, walking, 
seated with abbaya mudra, or reclining, held wo be the 
usual traditional poses of the Buddha), is a secondary 
tradition. Accordingly, it has to be estimated that by 
around Maurya times, the basic format of the major 
image tradition was formulated. Moreover, there is 
every possibility, based on the literary evidence," of 
‘even much earlier images. The real problem of the 
‘Mathura images is nor the ‘origin’ of the image but why 
and exactly when carved stone images were begun? 
However, because of this somewhat senseless debate 
(Foucher, in his later years admitted that his view was 
aimed at assuaging his French, Neo-Classicist patrons 
for whom classical Greece was the center of the ancient 
world, and at offending the sensibilities of the Indians), 
most scholars labor under the false assumption that 
there was something called a ‘pre-iconic’ (or worse, 
aniconic) period in Indian art, and that any text men- 


tioning images is, axiomatically, late or suffers from 
‘additions’ by the ‘iconists.’ This debate has very 
unrealistically colored the study of the early bistory of 


too short period unless one postulates blatant, overt, 
outright fakery of siitra—a postulation I cannot accept, 
given the already extant, authentic, literary traditions 
‘of India. These images place the whole image tradition 
into a completely new time frame, wherein Mathura 
figures only slightly. In effect, Foucher, Coomara- 
swamy and now van Lohuizen-de Leeuw’s arguments, 
which have ignored both existing evidence and the 
literary tradition, have formed a block to the real 
understanding of early Mahayana. Cleared of this 
intellectual debris, the study of the early formative 
period may begin in earnest. 

Another image, this time of the Mathura school 
rather than from Mathura proper, is one of the two 
stelae of Buddhas flanked by Bodhisattvas from 
‘Ahicchatra (PI. 9.111). On stylistic grounds ithas been 
dated to the second century, yet it shows a feature held 
by most Buddhologists to be later than thar—the 
Bodhisattva Vajrapini stands to the right of the 
Buddha. The whole issue of the complex representa- 
tions of Vajrapini is a subject more fit for a mono- 
graph than a brief communication of this sort, but he 
and his companion, Padmapani, illustrate the point 
of this article precisely: the sculpture antedates any 
known direct textual reference to, Vairapini by 
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‘Mahayana Buddhism. 

Indeed, it is the exact ‘Vajrapani-Padmapani 
formulation that is found at Ajanti, Aurangabad 
and Ellora as well as many other of the western caves. 
The presence of diagramatic mandalas, images of 


Tard and Mahimayuri, and many other cle- 
‘ments show that there was a strong presence of esoteric 
Buddhism in the western caves." Further, both the 
mandalas of the Mubavairocana-sitra and the 
Manijusrimilakalpa use the wo Bodhisatrvas to flank 
the central Buddha, Thus, I think it is very possible 
that the Ahicchatra image demonstrates the presence 
of some form of esoteric Buddhism in the second 
century. 

For many, such a statement will be an anathema. It 
undermines the foundations of much thinking about 
the history of Buddhism in which profound esotericism 
js said to ‘emerge’ in the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and further, following my previous arguments, by 
being in stone it virwally demands even earlier prece- 
dents. However, recent scholarship on the date for the 
‘emergence’ of esotericism has begun to find gaping 
holes in the assumptions on which the seventh century 
date is based. Further, itis becoming clear that there is 
evidence of early esotericism, especially Tantra. 
‘Although this cannot be fully developed in this context, 
Jet me cite a few examples. The argument for the 
seventh century date seems to have been first advanced 
by Toganoo Shéun in his Himitow bukky6-shi 
(History of Esoteric Buddhism), In it he reasons that 
if Fa-hsien (fifth century), Hui-shen (sixth century) 
and Hsiang-tsang (first half of the seventh century) 
did not mention the Mahdvairocena-sitra but I-ching 


in 
Indian by the name of Punyodaya had arrived in 
China in 655 and tried ‘ introduce Tantric Buddhist 
texts but was prevented from doing so by none other 
than Hsiian-tsang who was only interested in the Ideal- 
istic school, It must therefore be reasoned that if 
Histian-tsang was disinterested in Tantric texts in China 
hhe must not have even been looking for them in India! 


However, there is much more conclusive evidence 
about the history of Tantric literature in South Asia. 
“Toganoo completely ignored the issue of the relative 
chronology of the relevant texts, The Amoghapaia- 
stra, which mentions the Mahdvairocana-satra 
frequently and thereby must be subsequent to it, was 
known in Loyang no later than 693, This same text is 
also held to have been the model for the Survatatha- 
‘gata-tattvasarigraba, Now, Subhakarasishha brought 
the Mahavairocana-sitra and a set of drawings, the 
Gobushinkan, the mandalas, deities and ritual gestures 
for the Sarvatathagata-tattvasarigraha, with him to 
China in 716. This would force the creation of the 
three sitras into a span of about fifty years or less. 
However, by this time the teachings from these three 
siitras had spread at leastas far asa region encompassing 
Kashmir, Nalanda, $ri Lanka and the Konkan— 
virtually all of the Indian subcontinent. This would 
Seem to be a very untealistically short period of time 
for any doctrine to have spread so widely, even among, 
specialists. 

“The whole issue is made even more complex by the 
fact that the Gubyasamaja-tantra has been dated to 
the fourth century on the basis of both literary analyses'* 
‘and iconographic analyses!*, Both studies arrived at 
the same conclusion completely independently—that 
the fourth century was the latest possible date for the 
final form of the text. Since the Gubyasamdja-tantra 
is generally believed to be later than the Maha- 
‘vairocana-sitra (although I personally prefer to see 
them as manifestations of alternate traditions with the 
GST of about the same time as the STTG)” then the 
date for a fairly fully developed Mabavuirocana-sitra 
has to fall in the third century at the latest. One must 
‘conchide that the Chinese pilgrims were not looking 
for esoteric Buddhism, or simply because it was esoteric, 
did not become aware of it. In fact, this latter view 
corresponds exactly with the tradition history of 
‘esoteric Buddhism which states that it was transmit 
in secret for seven hundred years from the time that the 
‘“Tantras were first revealed, i.e. the first century of the 

“Thus, the Ahicchatra image suggesting the possibility 
of esoteric Buddhism in the second century, only one 
century prior to the time the Mahdvairocana-sitra 
{itself a very advanced and complicated text), would 
have been formulated, must, I am afraid, be taken 
seriously and so must the implications the image pre~ 
sents. However, one cannot presume to make more 
than a generalized statetnent that 1) the main image of 
‘one aspect of esoteric Buddhism exists; 2) the concept 
of prajrid and karwnd as the coefficients of bodhi were 
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demonstrably present, and 3) the concept of at least 
three of the five kulas, i.e. Buddha, Padma and Vajra, 
‘were present. Even within these limitations, the image 
challenges us to examine a dramatic new perspective 
and stands as a major document in the history of 
Buddhism, 

‘Asa final example, would like to discuss the impli- 
cations of the small stipa thought to be from Jamalpur 
mound (PI. 9.{V). It is only the drum and dome or 
anda and there would have been a basement of some 
sort and a sculpted harmika of which only fragmentary 
traces remain. What is of interest, is that on the drum 
are four images of the Buddha seated in vajra- 
paryankésana and displaying abbayamudea. Berween 
the four Buddhas are arcaded niches, indicating cither 
structure to be seen on the full seale versions or where 
less important figures may have been painted. In general, 
there are several conventions for placing images of the 
Buddha on the stipa drum or on the drum and anda 
juncture. These are: 1) a single Buddha, indicating the 
nature of the core or heart of the stapa; 2) a strongly 
‘emphasized single Buddha, indicating the core or heart 
of the stapa with the rest of the drum filled with 
directional Buddhas, sometimes attended by Bodhi- 
sattvas. The number of the latter varies butit is usually 
on the order of six, eight, or occasionally ten;3)thellife 
‘scenes of the Buddha. (This category has tremendous 
range of variation in morphology bucis always idenci- 
fiable by specific elements in the iconography.) 4) the 
manifestation of the pantcajina, one at each of the 
cardinal points with the fifth, usually implied, in the 
center. 

‘The complex compounding of this imagery, as de- 
veloped in the pavicajina theory wherein the Jinas are 
cach aspects of Sakyamuni's life, knowledge, ministry, 
and teachings, is what most scholars are familiar with, 
but I do not believe thar this is at issue here, although I 
suppose that itis not impossible. First ofall, che images 
‘on the Jamalpur stapa are obviously not of the single 
Buddha in the core convention, nor are they representa~ 
tions of the life scenes for there is no differentiation 
between the images. It seems unlikely that they are the 
more generalized concept of the directional Buddhas as 
there is no emanating principal Buddha such as seen at 
Ajanté 19 and the like. We shall however return to this 
point. If they are, as I suggest, the outer four of the five 
Jinas, then they stand as a very important document in 
the history of Buddhism. 

Generally, it is believed that the paticajiana aspect 
of bodhi, which the paficajina represent in the 
mandala, was first expounded by Aryasanga and 
‘Vasubandhu in their great exposition of their teacher, 


reyanitha’s teachings in the Mahdydna- 
siitralankara, The brothers are usually said to have 
lived in the fourth century, although some would offer 
an even later date, Their teacher, Maitreyanitha, is, 
at best, a shadowy figure in Buddhist history. Most 
‘often he is seen as being of the late third to early fourth 
century on the justification thar he was the direct 
teacher of the brothers, Firstof all, this may not be the 
case, Maitreyanatha could just as well be an earlier 
teacher whose verse explanation of Mahayana 
teachings was recorded by Vasubandhu as taught by 
another intermediate teacher. This phenomenon of 
being the ‘disciple’ of a long deceased teacher is well 
known in later times. Secondly, with all due respect to 
several friends who see Aryisanga as the ‘originator’ 
of the pavicajiana theory, it must be pointed out that 
the nature of the commentarial ext itself counter-indi- 
cates any ‘origination’ whatsoever. The Mahaydna- 
stitralankara is expressly an explanation of the technical 
side of Buddhist practice as taught at that time follow- 
ing the principles of the Mahayana sittras. Indeed 
I must venture that there is no way of dating the origin 
of any specific element of the teachings as expounded 
in the text. 

It must be further noted that the placing of the 
Gubyasamaja into the fourth century, as noted above, 
forces the development af the pavicayina and theit 
respective jrdna into an earlier time frame. A second 
century sculptures certainly not too early. 

Bur what of the stapa itself? What does the icon in 
question tell us? First of all it is well known that in 
addition to being a representation of the achievement 
of the historical Buddha and commemoration to his 
material remains, the stifpais also symbolic ofthe path 
of attainment. Though differing widely in the various 
sects as to the specific details, the same overall meaning 
is always there. Thus images on the drum of the stipa 
are, at some level, connected with the enlightenment 
of the Buddha and function in demonstrating it or 
some aspect of it to the initiated observer. 

‘The Buddhas on the drum are all identical, insofar as 
examination of them in the present state of preservation 
of the stapa will reveal. At least all made the same 
gesture and are in the same posture. The only thing we 
can never know is if they were painted, and if so what 
the colors were. Their sameness does suggest that they 
may well be the same Buddha, simply repeated four 
times, This exactly corresponds to the nature of the 
Jinas; there is no thought that they are separate and 
distinct Buddhas. On the contrary, they are, by defini- 
tion, all Sakyamuni and all Vairocana, for each is but 
‘one of the jriana necessary for full enlightenment, the 


ultimate Dharmadhatujfiana of Vairocana. In the 
initiations, each of the Jinas symbolically offers his 
jfsina to the practitioner, generally in the form of 
‘water used in the abbiseka. 

But whatif they are the directional Buddhas? This is 
both a very interesting detail and almost a moot point. 
If they are (and I note parenthetically that itis obvious 
the Jinas are directional as well), they function in the 
itras by coming from all (or various numbers, four, 
six, eight or ten) directions and imparting their jadna 
to the practitioner. Thus, even if they are the “directional 
Buddhas’ the function is the same, and their place on a 
stiipa demonstrates the presence of such initiations 
and attendant practices in the context of second century 
Mathura Buddhism. Further, since they are four in 
number, with presumably another conceptually in the 
core of the stipa, it must be argued that at least the 
fundamentals of the pavicajina-paricajiara system 
‘were in place and being practiced at the monastery at 
Jamalpur mound. 

“The three examples that I have presented here are 
‘only a small fragment of the whole picture of early 
Buddhism, both at Mathura and at virtually every 
other early site, There are second century cults of 
various specific Bodhisatrvas, some of the kar side, 
and others of the prajia side, Haritias Prajfaparamita, 
‘Rain-inviting-siitras’ offered to Naga mandalas, 


extensive dharani practices, Aabodbisatroa-mandalas, 
in full, not simply 


and much more. Once studi 
identified and described as to stylistic conventions, the 
carly sculptures of Buddhism have much to tell us 
about the religion as it was practiced by those who 
directed the making of the sculpture. 

Even the most severe critic of this proposed method- 
ology must acknowledge that, with the exception of 
the very brief inscriptive evidence carved in stone, we 
have no Buddhist texts that physically date from the 
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second century or belore. However, there are attested 
documents of the period, literally carved in stone, and 
overilowing with complex and even detailed symboli 
Communicative forms, from the very centers where it 
is believed that the texts developed. It is my thesis thar 
by a very careful analysis, by individuals who try as 
much as possible to remove themselves from the pre~ 
conceived ‘truisms’ of previous scholarship, the 
sculptures, such as these from Mathura will do much 
to inform us of the history of Mahayana Buddhism, 

In closing, { would like to say that | fully realize that 
some scholars will have a great deal of difficulty accep 
ing the revised chronology that the sculptures seem to 
suggest. This is perfectly understandable, but I must 
ask, if we have imagery thar has remained both jeono- 
graphically and iconalogically stable from the fifth 
through the twentieth centuries is it too much to believe 
that the same meaning was part of similar images two 
to three centuries before? If this were not the case, one 
would have to expect some alternative readings growing 
out of some school that kept to a presumed ‘first’ or 
‘original’ interpretation—but, so far as 1 have been 
able to determine, there are none. Avalokitesvara is 
always compassion, the stipa is always a means to 
bodb and so on. [fully agree that this problem deserves 
greater exposition than is possible in this conference 
paper, but it may be added that in an extensive, pan- 
Asian study of Buddhist iconography, not one such 
cconilict has come to light either in a single school of 
sculpture or between schools of sculpeure. 

“Thus, while 1 completely understand and accept 
reticence to adopt these views, 1 do hope that I have 
been able ro open the possibility to my readers that 
these sculprures are potentially the attested docu 
mentation of early Mahiyina and deserve further 
study. 


ADDENDA 


In the seminar discussion that followed the paper, 
most comments centered around the problem of the 
origin of the Buddha image. Portions of the author's 
response regarding the ‘Cunningham image’ and the 
Chinese image of 36 of the pre-Christian era have been 
added to the body of the paper. 

Professor Williams suggested thatthe figures on the 
Jamilpur stapa might be the Buddhas of the past. In 
response to her very reasonable suggestion I would 
point out two factors: No identfiablesset ofthe former 
Buddhas has ever been shown to be the directional 


Buddhas on a stipa. Even if they were the former 
Buddhas, the point would be moot, since, in the esoteric 
tradition and in many Mahiyina sitras the former 
Buddhas come from the sky to impart their respective 
jridna to the Bodhisattva to gird him for the battle with 
‘Mira, Thus even if they are the former Buddhas, 
their place on the stipa, which is axiomatically a 
demonstration of the process of attaining bodhi, is a 
specific reference to the esoteric tradition of Buddha- 
demonstrated jana as part of the process to bodhi. 
However, since the directional aspect of the five Jinas 
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and their specific relationship to the stipa as mandala 
are demonstrably stable from the fourth century to the 
present, extrapolating back in time only two centuries 


seems wiser than suggesting an otherwise unknown, 
iconographic convention as the explanation. 


NOTES 


1, L wish especially to acknowledge Lewis R. Lancaster for 
2 very thoughtful comment that he made following a 
paper I presented on the origins ofthe Bodhisattva pair 
fs karund and prajf, Te is that comment, about the 
lateness of Chinese evidence on the subject, that led 
directly to this paper. Others with whom I have direely 
discussed these ideas and received the benefit of their 
knowledge are Robert A. F. Thurman, David S. Ruegg, 
Luis Gomez and John Reynolds. I wish to express my 
sincerest gratitude to each for the assistance have 
received. Lalso wish to express my appreciation to Doris, 
Srinivasan and to the American Insitute of Indian Studies 
for providing the formar in which these ideas may be 

2. Lewis R. Lancaster, “The Editing of Buddhist Texts,’ in 
Buddbist Thought and Asisn Civilization, Essays in 
Honor of Herbert V. Guenther on His Sixteth 
Birthday, edited by Leslie. Kawamura and Keith Scott, 
Emeryville 1977, pp. 145-151. 

3. ‘Mathura Museum Acquires a rare Buddha image,” 
Northern India Patrika, October 18, 1977, p. 9, 1 am. 
also deeply indebted to Joanna G. Williams for providing 
ime with a photograph of the pedestal and a copy of the 
epigraph. Since the Mathuri conference, the piece has 
been published by R, C. Sharma, ‘New Buddhist Sculp- 
tures from Mathura,’ Lalit Kala, Vol, 19, pp. 19 to 26 
‘Although the article states the year is Huviska 20 (8), 
ie, 28, at the conference, during the visit to the 
‘Mathura museum, Dr. Sharma, in consultation with 
Dr. B. N, Mukherjee, amended his reading wo the year 
20 (6), ice, 26 and this date is cited in the article. The 
Citation of the year twenty inthe caption wo figure 18 in 
the Sharma article is a ical error. Moreover, 
‘Dr, Sharma has used the date of 78 of the Christian eraas 
the beginning of the Kushan era, I am not in agreement 
with this and feel that the best possible date for the 
beginning of the Kushan era is currently represented by 
110:20 of the Christian era, ie, the dave of the piece 
would be 136220. 

4. John C. “Huntington, ‘A Gandhiran Image of 
‘Amitayus’ Sukhivas," in Annali dell ‘uctwto 
Orientale di Napoli, Vol. 49 (N.S. XXX) (1980), pp. 
651-672. 

5. A detailed discussion will be forthcoming in this author's 
Studies in Sukbavatt Art und Literature, wherein the 
whole problem of the origin af the cult, its antecedents 
and early development will be examined. 


6, Suered Books of the East, edited by F. Max Maller, Vol. 
XLIX, Buddbust Mahayana Texts, part Il, “The 
Amitiyur-dhyina-sitra,” translated by J. Takakusu, 
fp. Oxford, 184, reprinted, Delhi, 1968, p. 182, 

7. Regrettably, most of this research remains unpublished, 
and I'do not wish to pre-empt anyone's work in 
by revealing too much of the direction of thet research. 
‘One who hus pointed the way is Lewis R. Lancaster with 
his "An Early Mabiyina Sermon About the Body of 
the Buddha and the Making of Images," Artibus Asiae, 
XXXVI:4, (1974), pp. 287-291, 

8. My own views on this issue are contained in my "The 
‘Origin of the Buddha Image: Early Image Traditions 
and the Concept of Buddhadarianapurya,’ in Studies 
in Buddhist Art And Archaeology, (tentative title) 
edited by A. K. Narain, forthcoming 1981, 

9. Alexander Cunningham, Report of Tours in the 
Gangetic Provinces from Badaon to Bihar, in 1875-76 
and 1877-78, (Archaeological Survey of India [Reports]), 
Vol. X1, Calcutta 1880, pp, 86-88. 

10. Anon. Ancient Chinese Pottery: Earthenware and 
Funerary pottery in the National Museum of History, 
‘Taipei, 1977, pp. 117. Thisis the only publication to date 
of this remarkable document. 

11, GF. foomore 8. 

12, Lewis R. Lancaster, personal communication, February 
1978, 

13, For the cult of Mahavairocana at Aurangabad, see, 
John C. Huntington, ‘Cave Six ar Aurangabad: A 
Tantrayina Monument?” in Kalddariana: American 
Studies n che Art of India, edited by Joanna G. Willams, 
New Delhi, etc. 1981, pp. 47-55. 

14, Toganoo Shoun, Himitsucbubkyd-shi (History of 
Esoteric Buddhism), Kyoto 1933, p. 17 (in Japanese), 

15, Alex Wayman, Yoga of the Gubyasamdjatantra, Delhi, 
ete. 1977, p. 99. 

16, John C, Huntington, "An Isonographic study. of 
Swayambhinath," in ‘Art and Archaeology Papers 
from the 6th and 7th Wisconsin Conferences on South 
‘Asian Studies, edited by A. K, Narain, forthcoming 
(1982), 

17, Indeed, a detailed analysis of the text versions of the 
Gubyasamaja and the Sarvatathagata-tattoasamgraha 
suggests that the two must have had their origins in 
parallel traditions at just about the same time. I hope to 
publish the results of this analysis within the next year 
Orso. 
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ALF HILTEBEITEL 


fanciful embellishment thereupon.* Myths are 
Act generated and developed inhistoicl cond 
tions, But rather than recording what is or what was, 
for for that matter what will be, they projectimages on 
to the past (or future), often of what is not, of what 
never was, and of what never could be: in particular a 
pre-Mauryan war for the sovereignty ofall India. 

i ion, then, is: what are the 


the Mahabharata and its 


yy would seem to be the early 


epic.’ Its core 

Vedic heartland of Kuru and Pificala, But the story 
must have continually extended itself geographically 
over a fairly long period of time, to incorporate 


‘There seems to beno clear indication that Mathura was 
even settled prior to the seventh century 3.c.—a date 
short of most, if not all, given for the alleged Maha~ 
bharata war. Mathuri's place in the epics and 
Harvvariéa would thus be essentially symbolic. But 
the point to be emphasized is that this is not true of 
Mathura alone, but of the treatment of geography and 
cosmology as a whole, as 2 fundamentally symbolic 
map, projected onto the past.” 

Yer itis more than just our understanding of Mathura 
tharis at stake. I was given the title ‘Concept of Krsnaat 
Mathura,” and have sought to look at Krsna and his 
city together, still relying primarily on the great early 
texts. I do not see how I could discuss the ‘concept of 
Krsna at Mathura’ by basing my remarks on the 
inscriptional fragments and archacological bits and 
pieces that have usually been used to reconstruct the 
early Krsna cult. The reliance on piecemeal data by 
such scholars as Jaiswal, Bhandarkar, Majumdar, 
Raychaudhuri and others has been made in almost 
total evasion of what I consider the most important 
document of the entire period: the Mahabharata. \vis 
eer to discuss Panini's Arjuna and Visudeva, the 
five Vesnis, Krsna and Balarama, and so forth, in 
isolation from the epic as if the epic was inadmis- 
sable evidence because it is treacherously undatable, 
probably unhistorical, ordismissably fanciful. Rather, 
‘we must attempt to integrate the development of cults 
with the early texts, and not just with the appearance in 
the latter of certain names and isolated sectarian inter- 
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polations (like the Nardyantya). More than this, we 
must seek out the relation between the early evidence 
of cults and the central narratives of the early texts, and 
particularly the images yielded in the latter of such 
things as cities, gods, and heroes. 


1. KRSNA AND MATHURA 


Mathura is ar the center of the Kryna story, but Kryna is 
riot in Mathur, Upon this paradox, ints various expres- 
sions and ramifications, more than a century of scholar- 
ship has constructed for us its image of multiple Krynas. 
This is not the place to account for them all, I have tried 
to do this for most of them elsewhere.* Suffice it to say 
that the analytical atomists continue to do their work, 
and that, despite determined efforts to keep the list 
short, the reductions to two, three, of four Krspas are 
never quite identical. There is inevitable overlap, and no 
two scholars apply the scalpel in exactly the same way. 
Now, the city of Mathura is consistently found on 
several of the lines of dissection. Born in Mathura as a 
Ksatriya, Krgna is taken away to Veaja to be raised as a 
cowherd, and returns to Mathuriasacowherd to recover 
his identity as a ksatriya. Does Mathura then belong to 
‘Krsna the cowherd,’ or to ‘Kryna the ksatriya,’ or again 
to the ‘pastoral demigod’ or ‘folk deity,’ or wo the 
‘divinized’ ksatriya hero? Since both the Mahabharata 
and the Harivarisa tell of his conflicts with king Jari- 
sandha of Magadha, does one connect Krsna’s resultant 
flight from Mathuri to Dvaraki with the ‘earlier’ epic 
Tepe (as Gpactes etal tices Drala), Gc oh 
the ‘later popular’ Krsna of the Hlarivarhéa and the 
Vaisnava purinas (texts in ‘which Dvaraki stories 
proliferate)? And because the texts have him spend most 
of his youth in Veaja and most of his adulthood in 
Dyaraka, does this, along with the relative paucity of 
ionic representations of Kgna in and around Mathura 
during the period of the formation of these texts (ie, 
prior to the Gupta period),” provide evidence that "his 
association with Mathura is but a fleeting on 
yrovides but an entrance and an exit,’ and that a strong 
identification of Mathuri and its surroundings with 
Kryna is but a recent sixteenth century phenomenon 
‘The weight of this scholarly dismemberment should 
give us pause, But not much, The assumptions on 
Set i ae Goes ctv lf arco ele WT eay be 
excused for echoing some positions of Madeleine 
Biardeau,® the matter may be stated as follows. The 
persistent hypothesis of Abhira or other ‘folk, origins 
for a separate ‘cowherd god’ cycle is completely arbi- 
trary and unconvincing, The Mahabharata and 
Harivaréa are not antithetical texts. Both can be 


assumed minimally to reflect oral (and pethaps also 
written) traditions which would have developed con- 
currently, at least for a while, in the pre-Gupra 
(including the Kusina) period. Without presenting 
them in narrative form, the Mahabharata is well aware 
of stories of Krsna’s childhood as a cowherd;!" and tive 
Harivarhia is constructed with the Mahabharata story 
in full view," The Critical Editions of these texts are of 
very little use in stratifying and dissecting Krsna's 
biography. '* Certainly neither text yields the slightest 
convincing grounds for reconstructing originally sepa 
rate identities, a ‘gradual divinization’ of Krsna, or for 
that matter ‘traces’ of his ‘prior humanity’—the flight 
from Jarisandha notwithstanding. ‘Contradictions’ 
between the human and the divine, the ksatriya and the 
cowherd, are in the minds of scholars. They are cer- 
tainly not derivable from the texts or the early icono- 
raphy. Indeed, to put the matter briefly, what has 
persistently resisted and obscured by the various 
strains of atomistic scholarship is that the stories are 
rooted in theology, cult, and myth, that their material 
is presented primarily in terms of symbols, and that the 
image of theological unity toward which these symbols 
point must be understood before any analysis of the 
materials into components can be seriously attempted. 
Thave never been convinced by these atomizations 
of Krsna, and, more generally, have never subscribed 
to the view that gods are made, as it were, with lego 
blocks. But until recently no convincing argument had 
been raised for the effective unity of the figure 
including my 01 rather despairingly— 
that from the standpoint of comparative mythology, a 
[royal] childhood in the country is a commonplace.’ 
The situation now has changed, thanks to Biardeau. 
The solution is astonishingly simple, and requires 
accepting no more than two highly defensible argu- 
ments. First, the problem is not to find separate origins 
for ‘contradictory’ aspects of a composite Kryna, but 
to understand why his essentially unitary biography is 
largely splitin ewo; thatis, why itis found in two texts, 
the earlier Mahabharata and the later Harfvarnéa, And 
second, one must reconcile oneself to the fact that both 
texts are rooted in the same theology: Kryna is an 
avatéra of Vignu-Narayaga." Drawing these two 
arguments together, Biardeau writes: ‘Everything 
passesas if, having given scene to an avatars in the epic 
to have him serve the model ofthe ideal king (Arjuna), 
one must then show him such as he is himself, avatara 
in full status, acting by himself as avatars instead of 
effacing himself before the epic king." This perspective 
of course abolishes the ‘contradiction’ between a 
human Kegna and one ‘gradually divinized.’ But more 


than this, Biardeau is able to presenta resolution to the 
‘contradiction’ between the ksatriya and the cowherd. 
‘The later identity does not derive from separate pastoral 
origins. It is simply the kgatriya Krsna’s bucolic 
disguise: ‘Just as the epic has dressed the Pandavas in 
disguises that reveal their real character as much as 
they hide it, so the Harivaméa will invent for Krsna. 
and his brother a form of clandestiniry which will 
symbolically unveil their true identity." 

“The word ‘invent’ may be too strong, for as Biardeau 
further demonstrates, he epic Krsna is not without 
important associations with cows and cowherds. First 
there is the epic’s frequent use of the name Govinda, of 
which the ‘cow’ element is incontestable, Second, when 
Krsna’s sister Subhadri removes the garments of a 
princess to appear before Draupadi asa servant-cowgirl 
(1.213.16), she subordinates herself to Draupadi as 
Krsna does to Arjuna, and in doing so takes on the 
same disguise as Kesna's. Third, Krsna gives the 
Pandavas cows from Mathuri after Subhadra’s 

jing with Arjuna (1.213.41-42), And fourth, while 
he helps the Pandavas in battle sa non-combatant, his 
troops—the so-called Narayana Gopas—fight for the 
Kauravas, Biardeau is surely correct in seeing these 
‘warrior-cowherds’ as a prolongation of Krsna's own 
, materializing his own omnipresence on the 
attlefield."” And most suggestive is her notice of the 
description of the Gopa-Nariyanas as gokule nitya- 
samvrddbab (8.4.39), ‘ever raised in Gokula,” no 
matter whether that term indicates an unspecified 
camp of cowherds, or, more specifically, the one of 
Krsna’s upbringing, There are also other epic passages 
oriented in this same direction, 

‘Asif sporting, Jandrdana, soul of beings, keeps the earth, 

atmosphere, and heaven running. Having made the 

Pandavas his pretext, and as if beguiling the world, he 

wishes to burn your deluded sons the Kauravas) who are 

disposed toward adharma. By his sel’s yoga, the Lord 

Kesava tirelessly keeps the Wheel of Time, the Wheel of 

the Universe, and the Wheel of the Yugas revolving 


(alacskram pagaccakrarh yupacsranh .» . parisartayate). 
Tell you truly, the Lord alone is ruler of Timeand Death, 
and of the mobile and the immobile, Yet ruling the whole 
universe, the great yogin Hari undertakes to perform acts 
Tike a powerless peasant (kindle iva durbalah; 5.66.10- 
14). 


Kinata, cultivator of the soil, peasant, evokes the agri- 
cculturalist more than the pastoralist, but the Indian 
tiller of the fields no doubt stands behind his bullock. 
Here too the ‘disguise’ theme is implicit, and the 
theology and cosmology, as we shall see, most 
informative. And one must wonder at the description 
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of the attendance upon Krynaas he wakes up, after the 
war, in one of the Pindavas’ palaces at Hastinapura: 


“Then, sweet voiced practiced singers who knew the Vedic 
hymns and Purinas praised Visudeva, the All-Maker, 
Lord of Creatures. Hand clappers recited as singers sang, 
Conchs and various drums were sounded by thousands. 
‘And the exceedingly delightful sound of vinas, eymbals, 
and bamboo flutes (venm), spread like laughter, was heard 
throughout his abode, (12.53.3-5). 


‘What have we here if not an evocation of jd (what is 
an abode where God is a guest if not a temple?), a 
seeming forerunner of the kirtan or bhajan, and a 
sible allusion to an earlier-than-expected connection 
Beeween Krsna and the flute? Add to these points the 
well recognized allusions to Kegna’s youth and cowherd 
status which remain unshakably in the Critical Edition, 
and one mustagree that, even if full account of Ksna’s 
pastoral childhood cannot be assumed, the epic already 
appeals to a cowherd complement of this type. 

“The Harivaméa, then, merely brings this to comple- 
tion by telling the story of Krsna’s disguise, his lila or 
rida, in full. He is gopavesa visnu, ‘Vigmu in the guise 
of a cowherd’ (HV 2.25.21); he and Balarima are 

spavesavibbisitan, ‘adorned in the guise of cowherds’ 
(HV 2.27.40), Having seen Krsna hold up Mount 
Govardhana, the bewildered cowherds ask: "To what 
end do you sport among us, wretchedly in the guise of 
a cowherd? Like one of the Lokapilas, why do you 
protect the cows? To which, as Biardeau perceives, 
theres an answer. Asa ksatriya he disguises an identity 
as a protector of cows.}! As a cowherd he disguises an 
identity as a ksatriya. And when he lifts Mount 
Govardhana, he reveals the divine dimensions of both 
‘disguises," Indra acknowledging: "You have attained 
lordship of cows, thus people wll extol you as Govinda’ 
(tvwm gavdm indra gatah govinda iti lokas roam 
stogyanti; HV 2.19.45). ‘Lordship of cows' is not only 
bucolic and royal ttle buta divine title. Indraindicates 
that it ranks Kryna as paramount lord (Indra) above 
himself, and one cannot help but suspect that it repre- 
sents for Krsna-Visnu an auspicious counterpart to 
Siva’s title of Pasupati., 

‘To put the matter briefly, then, there is no true 
contradiction between Krsna the cowherd and Krsna 
the ksatriya. And the elaboration of the cowherd 
narrative in the Harivarhéa builds upon well established 
epic symbols, themes, and allusions concerning Krsna’s 
‘cowherd’ dimension, This is not to deny that later 
bhakti traditions have favored and further elaborated 
the cowherd dimension.” Itis merely to argue that the 
early texts provide no ground for supposing that their 
original source was a separate pastoral ‘folk’ tradition, 
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‘The resolution of this perennial problem has many 
implications for understanding Krsna at ‘Mathura. 
Clearly, the city is no mere ‘entrance and exit point.” 
His association with it is more than ‘fleeting.’ And it 
belongs neither to Krsna the kgatriya nor Kryna the 
cowherd precisely because it belongs to both, Here we 
must turn to Mathura’s symbolic significance, In the 
‘Mahabharata, Krsna tecalls the happiness of his people 
‘at Mathura (2.13.45), his having to ‘abandon Mathur 
for fear of Jarisandha’ (13.65), and his people's remem 
brance of the Middle Country (smaranto madhyamarh 
desam; 13,59), incontestably an allusion to their ex- 
perience at Mathura, And in the Harivarhia, even more 
explicitly, itis asked by Janamejaya, the Kuru heir: 


‘To what end did the slayer of Madhu abandon Mathura, 
that (zebu’s) hump of the Middle Country, the sole abode 
‘of Laksmi, easily perceived as the hom of the earth, rich 
in money and grain, abounding in water, rich in Aryas, 
the choicest of residences 
‘The symbolism here has certain obvious associations 
‘with Vignu, suggesting that the absence is in a sense 
only apparent.® It is the sole abode of Sri-Laksmi, 
Visnu’s wife. If the Middle Country is a cow or bull, 
jathuri—where the ‘Lord of Cows’ was born and 
from which he retains cows to bring to the Pandavas 
even after moving to Dvaraka—is its bump. It is the 
*horn’ (sriga) of the earth, evoking the many associa~ 
tions of Krsna and Vignu with the horn, including 
Krsna’s Sariga bow and the ekaiyriga with which Visou 
uplifts the earth as Variha, the boar.** In fact, we may 
ask whether the term refers to Mathura as the midpoint 
ff the earth, or as the horn by which the earth will 
again—through the Mahabharata war—be rescued 
from sinking into the ocean. And the combination of 
the name Madhusidana with Mathura points to a 
gonnection between the stories of Mathuri being 
founded in the forest of the asura Madhu (to be discussed 
further), Visnu slaying another asura by that name 
after waking from his yoganidra, his cosmic yoga~ 
sleep,?? and another of Kryna’s names, Madhava. 
‘One thus gets the impression that both texts evoke 
close connections between Krsna and Mathura, 
connections which have been: ruptured, but not 
irremediably. ‘This is, of course, less explicit in the 
Mahabharata than the Harivarhia but even in the 
former text, where Krsna remains entirely in Dvaraki, 
it is evident chat his actions reflect the fate of Mathura 
and Madhyadeéa, the Middle Country." As to the 
Harivarhia, one cannot miss the strong ceremonial, 
‘mythical, and theological overtones with which Krsna’s 
three entries of Mathuri are described, When he enters 


Mathura co kill Karhsa,.it is to participate in Karhsa’s 
bow festival (HV 2.27-32). And when, prior to his 
final departure for Dvaraki, he recurns to Mathura 
twice after indecisive victories over Jarisandha, he is 
‘welcomed as a god, che first time along with Balaréma 
(HY 2.45), the second alone (HV 2.55.53-63), having 
just been given adivinely ordered abiseka consecrating 
him this time as paramount among human kings 
(rajendra; HV 2,50-55). I would suggest that these 
‘returns’ are castin the royal imagery of temple festivals, 
and also events of symbolic and theological dimensions. 
"The city of Mathura personified comes down (ava-tr) 
from Heaven to honor him (HV 2.55.85), And in the 
words of the citizens of Mathur as they weleome 
Kergna’s last return, just prior to his settling at Dvaraka 
(which is at the moment being scouted out for him by 
Garuda): ‘He is Nariyana, the abode of Sri living in 
the milk ocean; leaving his serpent couch he has come 
to Mathura city," In fact, I would suggese that this 
latter verse tells us something not only about Mathura, 
but about Dvaraka. Are there not echoes in all the 
associations of Mathura with the term madhw of the 
connection between the madhu as drink (mead, honey 
drink, Soma, etc.) and the theme of the bestowal of 


= sovereignty, éri? Such associations are well established 


in India, and have Indo-European roots." If, as we 
have seen above, Mathura is regarded as the ‘sole abode 
of Sri-Laksmi,’ does this not help to explain the 
necessity of Kryna’s connection with it, for itishe who 
bestows sovereignty on’ the Pandavas.’ And as to 
Dvaraka, the ‘City of Gates’ redeemed from the ocean, 
is this not but an evocation of Visnu on the cosmic 
waters, indeed, of Vignu as he wakes from his cosmic 
sleep, grants bons, and slays Madhu and Kaigabha to 
earn the name Madhustidana? Elsewhere {have argued 
for this connection already.” In the epic, when Krsna 
wakes from his bedside at Dvaraka to begin the culmi~ 
nation of his earthly mission, the unburdening of the 
earth at Kuruksetra, he grants boons to Arjuna (his 
service as charioteer) and Duryodhana (the Narayana 
Gopas), and thus lays the groundwork for his ‘omni~ 
presence’ during the great slaughter to come, We can 
thus perceive the mythical and theological necessity 
for Krsna’s dual residence at Mathura and Dviraki. 

If the Harivarméa has introduced the entrances of 
Mathura into Krsna’s biography in terms that evoke 
Krsna bhakti, and if the Mahabharata, as we have 
already seen, shows similar motives in various narrative 
passages, it must be noted that the epi is more restrained 
when it comes to highlighting Mathura. It is Krena’s 
absence that is most important there. Kryna never 
returns to Mathura from Dvaraka in the Mahabharata, 


and though he tells of the killing of Karhsa, there is no 
description of his entry into the city (see 2.13.33).” 
But the Mahabharata does have its symbolic context 
for Mathuri, and ultimately, as we shall see, it is 
probably again one that evokes themes of bhakti. Here 
fve must look more closely at that second nodal point 
(after the childhood cycle) in the connection between 
Kryna and Mathura: his flight from Jarisandha. In this 
instance we are not dealing with the ‘contradiction’ 
between cowherd and katriya, but with the scene 

is most often regarded as the surest sign of 
humanity prior to ‘divinization."* That line of 
inquiry, however, can only lead to bafflement. How 
to explain the divinization of a loser, a ksatriya who 
flees from bate! There is a contradiction! The answer 
must lie elsewhere. 


2. THE FLIGHT FROM JARASANDHA 


Once again Biardeau has laid the groundwork: itis the 
Jarasandha episode that links the Krsna of the Maba~ 
bharata with the Krsna of the Harivaria, First, the 
Jarisandha episode is greatly elaborated and treated 
‘Somewhat differently in the latter text, but with a clear 
view to its being an essential part of the Mahabharata 
story Secondly, whereas the story of Katnsa cul- 
minates Krsna's career as avatira acting independently,” 
the story of Jarisandha forms ‘the mythic introduction 
to the entire problematic of the Mahabharata," in 
which Krsna subordinates himself to the Pindavas, 
‘The slaying of Jarisandha in the Mahabharata is 
necessary, according to Kesna, if Yudhisthira is to 
perform the Rajasiya, the consecration to royal para- 
mountcy, (sanirdjya), Jarisandha is Yudhisthira’s only 
rival for this suzerainty, and—according to the epic— 
he has imprisoned eighty-six kings in an enclosure for 
men’ (purusavraja; 2.13.64) at Girivraja, the furure 
Rajagrha, in Magadha, Thisis being done in preparation 
for a sacrifice of a hundred kings to Siva, that is, 
implicitly, a sacrifice of the entire ksatra except for his 
ine, for, as Krsna tells Yudhisthira, Jarisandha 
‘sows dissension among the one hundred and one lineages 
‘of the Solar and Lunar dynasties (2.13.4-8)." Now, 
whatever the significance these two lines may have, it 
is evident that the epic regards their proper interaction 
and non-contention as essential for proper rule and the 
sustenance of dharma." Yet Jarisandha threatens the 
abolition of this order, and, more than this, he comes 
from outside Madhyadeéa, the very Middle Country 
which Kesna and his people ‘remember’ from Dvaraka 
and of which Mathura, according to the Harivarnéa, is 
the zebu’s ‘hump.’ We must thus remind ourselves of 
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certain features of the symbolic geography of the 
Mahabharata. 

Although the term Madhyadesa has considerable 
flexibility in the Indian tradition as a whole, the 
Mahabharata and Purinas give a basically consistent 
picture.*! It is the terrain from which the dharma is 
upheld: says Karna, "Those who are situated away 
from the Himavat and apart from the Ganga, Yamuni, 
Sarasvati, and also Kurukgetra ... are impure (asiicin) 
and beyond the pale of dharma’ (dbarmabahyan; 
$.30.10-11).** Bur those around the Gangai-Yamun’ 
doab represent the opposite: ‘Among the Matsyas and 
those of the Kuru-Paficila countries, among the 
Naimisas, the Cedis, and others who are distinguished, 
the good (santah) uphold the ancient dharma’ 
(8.30,62-63), As I argued elsewhere, the Mahabharata 
"war represents a reassertion of the center over against 
the periphery. It is the Pandavas who come to ally 
themselves with the above named forces of Madhyadesa, 
whereas the Kauravas ally themselves primarily with 
the kings from the outlying regions.” 

"Now, these oppositions are prefigured and reversed 
in the sarsrajya of Jarasandha, In the Mahabharata, 
Jarasandha’s allies in his attacks on Mathura are—with 
the exception of Sifupila of Cedi, whom Krgna will 
kill and replace with a Pandava ally—all from outside 
Madhyadesa, And those whom he puts to flight toward 
the west inclade not only Krspa’s people from around 
Mathura, but the Pacalas and the Matsyas, two of the 
Pandavas’ most important allies in the upcoming war. 
Jarasandha’s samirizya is thus one which puts the forces 
of the center, the mainstay of dharma, to flight—all, 
that is, except the Kauravas and Pindavas. In the 
Harivarda, in fact, Jarisandha includes Duryodhana 
and his brothers among his allies (HV 2.34.20).* And 
there, when he besieges Krsna at Mathura and Mount 
Gomanta, all the great kings of the Mahabharata are at 
his disposal, future allies of the Kauravas and Pindavas, 
(who are the only ones noticeably absent) alike, Here 
the kings’ imprisonment seems to be no more than 
their service to Jarisandha; there is no mention of the 
impending sacrifice to Siva, or of a majority of the 
ksatra being retained at Girivraja, 

‘We are now in a position to look more closely at the 
place of Mathura in this scheme. Mathurdis, of course, 
at the heart of Madhyadeéa, Both the Mabibbarata 
and the Harivariéa emphasize this strongly. Yet it is 
caught up in a most suggestive net of alliances, Through 
Karnsa's marriage to Jarasandha’s daughters Asti and 
Prapti (2.13.30; HV 2.34.4-6), Mathura is allied with 
Girivraja, the furure Rajagrha, in Magadha. More 
anciently, according to the Harivamsa and the 
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Ramayana (HV 1,54.21-56; 2.37.28-29; 3839-42; 
Rim. 7.52-63), the city of Mathura was founded by 
Satrughna, brother of Rima Daéarathi, after he slew 
Lavana who had, tll then, protected the site known as 
the Madhu forest after it was bestowed on him by 
Madhu, his father. Though Madhu is in both texts a 
Danava, his son Lavana is in the Rémdyana both 
‘Danaya and Raksasa: his mother (Madhu’s wife) is the 
Raksasi Kumbhanisi, and Ravana is his ‘maternal aunt’s 
brother’ (see Ram. 6.7.7 and 7.60.14), thats, a brother 
of Kumbhanistas well, In any case, Lavana is a eather 
close relative, a distant ally, and clearly an ‘understudy 
of Ravana." This isa curious triangulation, and atthe 
risk of bypassing the perennial debate on the where- 
abouts of Lanka, I would venture that in the Valmiki- 
Ramayana atleast, Laiki refers to S1i-Lanka/Ceylon, 
and, moreover, that among its many symbolic connec 
tions, the poet associates it with Buddhism.** I would 
further argue that by the time of the composition of the 
Mababbarata, the same would be likely for Girivraja- 
Rajagtha, with its oxitya peak which Kryna, Arjuna, 
and Bhima destroy—disguised as brahmans!—upon 
entering the city on their way to killing Jarisandha 
(2.19.2, 17 and 41), Girivraja and Rajagrha are of 
course prominent in the early history of both Buddhism 
and Jainism, and a center of early Buddhist kings— 
most notably Bimbisara and AjataSatra—whose throne 
supposedly descends from Jarisandha (see e.g. Visnu 
Purdna 4.23). And the region of Magadha is later the 
base of the first great Buddhist emperor, Asoka. But 
most curious are the names of Jarisandha’s two 
daughters—Asti and Prapi—whom he marries to 
Karnsa, Ieis these two women who prompt their father’s 
revenge against Krsna for the slaying of Karhsa, Unusual 
names for Indian girls, they both evoke prominent 
features of Sarvastivadin Buddhism: Asti(sarvam asti, 
the phrase which gives the school its name) and Prapti 
(Cobtention, ' the Sarvastivadin ‘pscudo-soul’), No other 
explanation for their names seems likely. 

From here it is but a short step to completing this 
triangulation, and suggesting that Krsna’s absence from 
‘Mathura is symbolically connected not only with his 
need to operate in the epic from Dvaraka, but with the 
prominence in Mathura during a period of the Maha- 
bharata’s composition of both Jainism and Buddhism,” 
and again, more particularly, of its associations with 
Buddhism during the Kusina period under the other 
‘great Buddhist emperor Kaniska.** Indeed, once again 
reinforcing the symbolic character of these stories, we 
see the Harivaraéa quadrangulating the network of 
pseudo-historical forces pitched against the Aryandom 
‘of Mathura. In that text Jarisandha’s last hope of 


defeating Krsna is Kalayavana, the “Black Greck’ or 
‘Greek of Time.’ Like a number of Jarasandha’s allies,” 
Kalayavana is a pseudo-Kryna, the son of an Apsaras 
disguised asa Gopi and named Gopal (gopalf tvapsaras 
tatra gopastrivesadharini; HV 2.57.14)! Ashe assum 
power, he takes leadership over such ‘barbarian’ 
(mleccha) kings as the Sakas, Tukharas, Daradas, 
Pahlavas, and others. ‘Encircled by those dasyas, wh 
were like locusts, with their varied terrible weapons 
and garments, he turned roward Mathur3. There can 
be little doubt that these new forces of opposition are 
imported into the story for their symbolic associations. 
‘There is no way to connect the Greeks and theirnorth- 
‘western ‘allies’ with the actual “epic time,’ the ‘heroic 
age,’ of the Mahabharata or Harivamia.*' These 
sources collapse history into myth, but do so with a 
clear sense of a consistent symbolic geography which 
identifies Mathura with the Middle Country, and its 
enemies, who threaten this Center from without and 
within, with forces that must certainly involve evoca- 
tions of the great religious and historical forces— 
projected onto the distant heroic past—that. ‘eroded the 
stability of the dharma in this Middle Country, 

With this in mind, I may hopefully be excused some 
speculations on the figure of Jarisandha. As we have 
seen, the Harivariéa provides him with a new ally, 
Kalayavana, the ‘Black Greek’ or the ‘Greck of Time.’ 
Either name evokes opposition to Krsna, who is of 
course ‘black’ and frequently identified with Time. As 
we have seen, ‘like a peasant’ Krsna ‘tirelessly keeps 
revolving the Wheel of Time, the Wheel of the Universe, 
and the Wheel of the Yugas.” The connotation ‘Greek 
of Time’ is all the more suggestive, because Karhsa, 
another ally of Jarasandha, is said to be an incarnation 
of the asura Kalanemi (1.55.9 critical apparatus; HV 
1.54.64-65), a former victim of Visu who terrified the 
gods when he appeared ‘like Time’ (kalasannibham: 
HIV 1.46.58), stepped forth with three strides reminding 
them of Narayana (idem, 59), and was finally dismem- 
bered by Visnu with his cakra.** As Biardeau points 
‘out, Kalanemi is synonymous with Kalacakra, ‘Wheel 
of Time."® Now Jarasandha also has a curious name 
and story. The name is composed of jant ‘old age, 
Time, decline,’ and sandha, which Biardeau takes in 
the sense of either ‘pact’ or ‘twilight’(as in sandhya).** 
‘The straightforward etymology, however, which the 
Mahabharata uses by introducing a personification of 
jaré—the raksasi Jari, who unites Jarisandha’s wo 
halves when he is born split—is ‘put together by jari," 
that is, ‘put together by old age, Time, or decline.” 
Now the Buddhist “wheel,” the samsdramandala or 
bhavacakra, is precisely ‘put together by old age and 


death,’ The twelve midamas are drawn into a circle that 
‘puts these two together’ with ‘ignorance’: jard- 
maranam, ‘old age and death,’ with «vidya. But more 
than this, the Buddhist bhavacakra is precisely a closed 
circle, without periods of crisis and renewal, yugas. 
‘That is, itisa circle that does not admit the intervention 
of the avatara who ‘comes into being from yuga to 
yuga’ (Bhagavad Gina 4.8) and ‘tirelessly keeps 
revolving the Wheel of Time, the Whee! of the Universe, 
sand the Wheel of the Yugas.' Krsna's confrontations 
with these wheel-evoking foes may thus represent 2 
confrontation of cosmologics: the bhakti cosmology 
of Hinduism which admits ruprures of time—twilights— 
for the sake of the world’s renewal, and images of Time 
without the possibility of such divine intervention, 
such as occur in Buddhism and Jainism. 

Such remarks are admittedly highly speculative. To 
close with something more concrete, it is ofthe greatest 
‘interest that recent scholarship has found that the earliest 
iconic representations of Krsna at Mathura, probably 
from the Kusina period, show him jointly with his 
brother Balarima and sister Ekinanéi, 1 donor, 
however, think that this triad provides grounds for 
identifying an early ksatriya Vasudeva Krsna exempt 
from associations with a separate cowherd Gopila 
Krsna, Actually, one can propose that there is a con- 
sistent triadic theological paradigm that gives shape to 
a variety of combinations and relations in the early 
Kesnaite tradition, We are not yet at a point where we 
can decipher the significance, or determine an historical 
order, of the various triads that persistently crop up in 
connection with Krsna; Balarima, Krsna, and 
Ekanamnéi at Mathuri and Gaya; Balarima, Krona, 
and Subhadra at Puri and, in the Mahabharata story 
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at Dvarakas and Krsna-Arjuna (counterpart to Balarima 
as Krsna’s inseparable companion), Krena-Vasudeva, 
and Krsna-Draupadi (to whom Subhadri subordinates 
herself) in the Mahabharata. In this later combination, 
-we are dealing with three of the Mahabbarata’s four 
Kesnas, a designation by which the epic points to some 
of its deepest theological mysteries.%* These triads 
‘would seem to involve a prismatic set of complementary 
images through which Krsna is involved in different 
yetrelated contexts, justas today in India divinitiesare 
known through local names and shifting mythical 
associations, But there is no way to detach either a 
‘cowherd nora ksatriya component from the whole, or 
for that matter to identify stages in a process of ‘divini~ 
zation.’ The iconic images and literary roles reflect the 
likelihood of a well diffused cult and mythology well 
before the pre-Gupta period, in which the variety of 
combinations suggests the recognition that no one 
grouping, or for that matter any one locale or text, was 
‘meant to exhaust the theological whole. Moreover, it 
is important to stress that it is never a question of an 
independent deity, but of one always found in theo- 
logically significant. combinations, particularly. these 
recurrent sets of triads.* In this connection, it is perhaps 
noteworthy that at Madurai, the "Mathura of the South’ 
(Daksina-Mathuri) where Krsna wasalso popular ara 
roughly contemporary early period,” a fundamental 
triad is still the basis of the city’s most prominent 
festival: the marriage, during the Citirai festival, that 
brings together Siva with the sister of Alagar-Visnu, 
® The significance of these and other triads, 
and the question of a relationship between them and 
the textual traditions of the epics and Harivarisa, is a 
matter that will reward further investigation, 
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Bhima's) hands. 
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to Krsna, in the first rwo eases for the ttle’ of Vasudeva, 
Rather, they are symbolic perversions, symbols of divinity 
See 

ss taih parierto rid dasyubbib ialabbarroe 

257.21). magi Gh 


- On the notion of an ‘hernic age,” sce Hiltebeitel, Ritual 


of Battle, po. 48-59. 
The full account occurs at HV 1.46.48-48.51. 


. Biardeau, EMH (V), p. 222. 
- Biardeau, EMH (V), p. 227. Biardeau's interpretation 


differs from the one suggested here. 


- See Doris Srinivasan, “Early Krona Icons: The Case at 


Mathura," Kaladariana: American Studiesin the artof 
India, ed. Joanna Williams Delhi etc. 1981; pp. 127— 
136. P. C, Gupta, ‘Ekinamhsi and Her Images,’ 
Bibar Research Socety Journal, Vol. LIV (1968), pp. 
229-244; N, P- Joshi, ‘Ekanarhés in Early Kusina Art, 
Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, N.S. 
(1967/68), pp. 34-36; idem, Leonograpiy of Balerdma, 
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New Delhi 1979, pp. 26, 30, 51, 75, 83; sce also 
‘Anncharlott Eschmann, Hermann Kulke, and Gaya 
‘Charan Tripathi, eds., The Cult of Jagannath and the 
Regional Tradition of Orissa, New Delhi 1978, pp. 15, 
70, 101, 121-123, 151, 153, 159, 169-98. 

56, See Hiltebeitel, Ritual of Battle, pp. 60-76; idem, 
“Draupadi's Hair," Purusartha, Vol, V(1981), discussing 
‘Draupadi in relation to the Goddess, 

57. One finds other important associations besides triads 


58. 


39. 


(indeed dyads, teerads, and pentads) in both early and 
later Krsna literature and iconography, but the triads 
seem to have a central place in relation to the emergence 
of bhaktiand temple worship.» 

‘As Mayon, the Black’; see Biardeau, EMH (V), p. 235, 
ale 

See Dennis Hudson, Siva, Minaksi, Vigou—Reflections 
on a Popular Myth in Madurai,’ Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, Vol. XIV (1977), pp. 107-118, 


11. Jain Religious Life at Ancient Mathura: 
The Heritage of Late Victorian Interpretation 


KENDALL W. FOLKERT 


‘The Jain remains found at Kaikali Tila in Mathura, 
and dated to Kusina and pre-Kugina times, are often 
treated as if they were self-evidently meaningful. Yeta 
close examination will reveal that the religious signi- 
ficance attributed to them is of a curious sort when all 
is said and done. Only some of what the evidence 
reveals is given much attention, and that to excess, 
while other dimensions of it seem to have been nearly 
invisible to scholars. This invisibility is above all 
notable, as its causes are themselves often not perceived 
because of their being embedded in the scholarly pre- 
suppositions that govern much of Jain studies as a 
whole. In sum, the pattems in interpretation of the 
Jain evidence fro Mathura reflect larger premises in 
the study of Jain history, and so longaas those premises 
remain in force, the Mathura evidence will be trapped 
in an interpretive context that conceals as much as it 
reveals about Jain religious life at Mathura. 

‘The relationship between the materials from KaAkal 
‘ila and certain modes of thinking about the Jains is 30 
fundamental that any effort at interpreting those 
materials ought to involve two kinds of retrospective 
inquiry. First, earlier interpretations, especially those 
from the 1890s and early 1900s, need to be given the 
most intense scrutiny before they are used, so that one 
is fully aware of the argumentative presuppositions 
about the Jains that affect (and sometimes even effect) 
those interpretations, Second, the nature of the actual 
‘evidence can never be taken for granted. The context 
and mechanics of discovery at Kankali Ta were such 
that one often must conduct a basic investigation into 
the status and character of the find-pieces involved 
before accepting or making generalizations about them. 


‘These are rather drastic cautions, and their impact 
extends beyond the bare evidence from Mathura, Given 
the problematic status of prior interpretations of that 
evidence, and given that the evidence itself is open to 
reservations, a reconsideration of the Jain presence in 
ancient Mathuri may be in order, one that would 
touch general assumptions about Mathura and about 
Jain history. 

‘One may well ask whether such far-reaching con- 
sequences are actually at stake. The answer must be 
that itis possible, and that an inquiry into the matter is 
ance. Cio because of an additional factor 
that is often forgotten: the discoveries at Kafkali Tila 
Gee ex ple seas tauren $m 
studies, The magnitude assigned to the evidence from 
there was often other than what one might expect; and 
since even a slight misdirection at a critical turning 
becomes ‘with the passage of timeand distance, 
itis instructive in more than just an antiquarian sense 
to inquire how certain perceptions of the Jain tradition 
were interwoven with the discoveries at Mathura. 


1 


‘The major finds of Jain materials at Kafkali Tila 
occurred between 1888 and 1896, and in one sense 
those explorations ca be undeenood pat of linear 

‘events in Jain studies, The site and its sur- 
roundings had been partially explored in the 1870s by 
Cunningham, Harding, and Growse, and Cunningham 
had published some results as early as 1873," But little 
attention was paid to those discoveries until the late 
1880s, when Kankali Tila was re-opened by James 
Burgess (and explored from 1889 onward by A. A. 
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Fabrer) for a specific reason: Cunningham's findings 

cl bacon fclerace yo x Scbee var Somicdsed Jo 
scholarship in the 1800s. That debate was over the 
origins of the Jain tradition, and evidence from Mathuri 
was wanted as ammunition for use in it. 

Karikili Tila was thus given its second setofexplora- 
tions not because of general interest in the site, but 
rather out of a particular desire for a certain sort of 
evidence. The foremost general factor affecting the 
explorations is this narrowness of purpose, and its 
‘consequences were and are manifold and damaging. Ie 
‘was even responsible for some of the dubious status of 
the evidence itself, because it established much of the 
immediate context for the handling of the finds; and 
soriie of this damage is very nearly irreparable. But 
before such concrete and mechanical concems can be 


re-printed) publi- 
cation of one part of it: Hermann Jacobi’s introductions 
to his two volumes of translated Jain texts for the 
Sacred Books of the East (hereafter: sus).? But there 
‘was more to the debate than is revealed by Jacobi’s 

ts, for they actually form the pivot between 
abatadase ad stage in the debate. The Mathura 
finds occurred within the second stage, and they were 
used to address issues that were only nascent in the 
earlier debate. Thus a knowledge of Jacobi's work 
does not carry one into the direct context of the digs at 
Kaakali Tila. 

At the same time, the way in which Jacobi's argu- 
ments closed the debate’s first stage left open the door 
for the second stage and its issues. In a linear sense, 
then, the re-opening of Kahkali'Tia is actually linked 
to the earlier debate, so that understanding the explo- 
rations does require a look back into the mid-1800s 
and earlier, 


Developments before 1884, The transition from the 
first debate-stage to the second occurred in 1884. Up 
to that time, the debate had focused on the proposition 
that the Jains had originated out of Buddhism. 
Beginning in 1858, Albrecht Weber argued that Mahi- 
vira and the Buddha had actually been one and the 
same person, and that the Jains were Buddhist schis- 
matics who had, in breaking away ce: 350 B.c.e., 
altered the portrait of their founder just enough to 


legitimize their position.» Christian Lassen theorized, 
in the 1860s, that the Jains’ general resemblance to 
Buddhism and to other Indian movements pointed to 
the Jains’ having originated as a movement in ‘the Ist 
or 2nd century after Christ." In his views 


. «mo doubt can remain that the Jainas are descendants 
from the Bauddhas, but that in some points they considered 
it advantageous to approach the Brahmans, probably in 
‘order to escape being persecuted by them.* 


Both ofthese theories rested in parton the judgement 
that Jain Prikrit iterarure was not as old as the Buddhist 
canonical writings, but the general line of argument 
pre-dated such literary judgements. Fundamentally, 
the question of Jain origins was pursued in the form of 
a vid negativa whose roots lay in the earliest scholarly 
writings on the Jains.* From the beginning, the Jain 
tradition’s own accounts of its origins were doubted, 
and the debate consisted of a series of negative pro~ 
positions that had to be set aside in order to establish 
the credibility of the Jain versions oftheir history. The 
theories of Weber and Lassen were, then, links in a 
longer chain of arguments whose momentum and 
direction were established very early in the history of 
Jain scholarship. 

Between 1879 and 1884 (the latter being the year of 
his first volume of translations) Jacobi undertook the 
refutation of the negative thesis that the Jains had 
arisen out of Buddhism.’ He succeeded, and his role i 
the debate is largely remembered because of this 
accomplishment, Using newly available Jain literature 
(which had begun to reach scholars in significant 
measure in the 1870s), he was able to undermine 
Weber's theory and to establish Mahavira’s historicity; 
and he also showed that Lassen’s hypothesis did not 
stand up under close scrutiny. 

Jacobi argued thar some of the semblances that Lassen 
saw between the Jains and Buddhists did not actually 
exist, and that those that existed did not detract from 
the distinctiveness of Jain teachings, In sum, he took 
the line that where the Jains and Buddhists did resemble 
each other, they also resembled movements in the 
larger Hindu tradition, specifically in matters of general 
ascetic praxis, cosmology, and cultic activity.* These, 
in his view, were not the essential parts of the Jain 
tradition; hence similarities in such areas did not vitiace 
the Jains’ own claims about their origins, even as they 
explained the Jains’ resemblances to non-Buddhist 
movements. 

Jacobi's presentation was convincing, and from 1884 
‘onwards the thesis thar the Jains had originated within 
Buddhism was in general disrepute, But the debate, 
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-bate-propositions, Jacobi’s arguments suffered from 
being purely literary, and the reliability of Jain 
Jiterature—whose antiquity, at least in terms of extant 
materials, even Jacobi admitted did not match the 
Buddhist's—remained open to some doubt. This 
ific question would dominate the final debate-stage, 
and is its most direct link to the Mathuri explorations. 
‘The second after-effect, which was not so much a 
linear debate-matter, is less visible but was equally 
erful in shaping the debate. In establishing the 
Jains’ independence from Buddhism, Jacobi had in 
‘effect treated the Jains as a miniature Buddhism, i.e., 
as a parallel but distinctive ascetic movement whose 
history should be understood on the same model as 
Buddhist history. Nowhere is this more obvious than 
in his argument that the cultic life of both the Buddhists 
and the Jains was a borrowing from the larger Hindu 
context. He wrote, in connection with the cult of the 
Buddha and the Jina: 


‘This after-effectis less visible in the debate because it 
was 50 readily accepted on all sides. Ie was not even a 
point of argument in the debate, because Jacobi’s line 
of argument here was simply consistent with the ways 
in which scholars in general were categorizing Indian 
religion in the 1800s. One might compare this mode of 
thinking to a broad stream of ideas about Indian religion 
that the debate over the Jains channeled into a particular 
course and whose intensity was magnified by chat 
channeling. In this way, the task of refuting negative 

in origi be seen as 


teachings and literature, which were the points of 
supposed similarity berween the Jains and the Buddhists 


that Jacobi most seriously explored, while dismissing, 
popular practice and cultc life as secondary. 

In brief, one sees at the end of the debate's first stage 
two determinative patterns that would form the second 
stage: 1) an acceptable separation of Jain history from 
the Buddhist tradition; 2) a conceptualization of the 
Jain tradition as a closed, essentially ascetic system, 
parallel to Buddhism. As the debate moved into its 
second stage, then, the terms in which the Jains would 
be discussed and which would inform the investigation 
of Kankili Tila had already begun to solidify into the 
forms thar still haunt Jain studies today, forms that can 
be comprised in the term ‘Jainism. 

‘The debate: stage two. The argumentative shift that 
marks this stage was provided by Auguste Barth, who 
had actually entered the debate in the first stage, but 
whose distinctive contribution came after Jacobi had 
settled the question of the Jains’ relationship to 
Buddhism. Barth had originally agreed with Weber 
and Lassen, but after Jacobi's work he formulated a 


literary evidence prior to that time." Though 
he accepted Jacobi’s proofs for the historicity of 
Mahavira and did not dispure traditional Jain 
chronology concerning him, he still argued: 
- - what we dispute, because it does not as yet appear to 
tus to be demonstrated, isthe conscious and continuous 
‘existence of the [Jan] sect beginning in that long-ago time 
[of Mahavira], and the direct transmission of a proper 
doctrine and tradition. This tradition appears to us, on 
the contrary, to have been formed much later, out of 
vague and along the lines of the Buddhist 
tradition.” 


Jacobi made an effort to counter this point of view, 
and his essay of 1884 concludes with a response 10 
Barth. In Jgcobi's view, Barth's principal error lay in 
confusing the fixing of the Jain canon with its composi- 
tion, and he demonstrated by metrical analysis that the 
earliest Jain literature should be dated ca, 300 n.c.t. 
But he was obliged to carry the tradition back to 
Mahivira’s time by arguing that, absent evidence to 
the contrary, the Jains own accounts of their carly 
history should be regarded as generally reliable, and he 
could not deny that the canon contained much that 
‘was far more recent than 300 n.c.£."* In a sense, Jacobi 
was hoist by his own petard. His treatment of the Jains 
as an essentially ascetic order parallel to Buddhism 
forced the issue of this Jainism's’ age onto the grounds 
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of the age of its ascetic literature, and thus allowed 
Barth’s claim that, on literary grounds, the Jains could 
be seen as having ed for centuries ‘an obscure, undefined 
existence much like that of other ascetic groups.’ 

‘One can say, then, that the second stage of the 
debate became an argument over the origins of Jainism” 
in terms of nineteenth-century categories focusing on 
literary evidence. Both Jacobi and Barth accepted the 
notion that the tradition's continuity and identity were 
to be measured by the state of its ascetic core, with 
Buddhism as the parallel model but not the source, an 
‘what remained to be serted was the point at which this 
entity came into existence. 

This formulation of the question set the stage for the 
work of Georg Buhler who, with Barth as his opponent, 
would dominate the rest of the debate, Buhler was 
knowledgeable about the Jains. During seventeen years 
jin India (1863-1880), he had collected and sent to 
Europe most of the Jain literature that Weber and 
Jacobi used in their work, Though he had at one time 
agreed with Weber and Lassen," he came to share 
Jacobi’s view of Jain origins; and he and Jacobi 
(apparently working independently) had unraveled a 
major clue to Mahavira’s historical identity (Linking 
Vardhamna Jidtrputra with the Nigantha Nataputta 
of Buddhist texts)."* But Bahler had otherwise been 
silent through the first debate-stage. 

In 1979 he entered the debate in earnest, first through 
a lecture given to the Vienna Academy, and then in a 
provocative article in the Wiener Zeitschrift fir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes (hereafter: WZKM), The later 
piece most clearly expresses his sense of the debate and 
of his role in it; even the title is significant: ‘On the 
authenticity of the Jaina tradition.’ The channeling 
force of the debate and the adversarial effect ofits via 
negativa are clearly visible in the hard line that Buhler 
took here in commenting onthe views af Weberand 
Barth: 


- + - both distrust the Jaina tradition and consider it to be 
probable char the latter has been made up or, 10 use the 
proper word, has been forged according to the Buddhist 
scriprures."” 


After reviewing and complimenting Jacobi’s argu- 
ments from 1884, Buhler went on to state his own 
purposes in entering the debate: 

(On reading [Jacobi's discussion), 1 could, however, not 

suppress a regret, that his answer to Mr. Barth is in one 

important point incomplete, since it furnishes no instance 
in which the tradition of che Jainas is proved to be trust- 
worthy by independent, really historical sources, This 
feeling induced me to enter on a careful re-examination of 
all the ancient historical documents which refer to the 


Jains, and to enquire, if they furnish any data which 
corroborate the earlier Jaina tradition and liberate at least 
portions of it from the suspicion of being a deliberate 
forgery. The result is that I believe to be able to prove the 
correctness of a not inconsiderable part of the larger list of 
teachers and schools, preserved in the Sthavirivali of the 

Kalpasiitra.* 

What Biihler had discovered is naw well-known: 
that a number of inscriptions from Mathura, unearthed 
by Cunningham at Kafkali Tila in 1871 and dated to 
Kusina times, recorded Jain donations by laypersons 
under the direction of ascetic preceptors, and that the 
inscriptions used technical terminology for Jain ascetic 
sub-orders (gana-s, kula-s, 4akhd-s) that matched the 
terminology of the Kalpasitra and even contained some 
of the same proper names for orders, This, in Buhler’s 
view, was precisely what was needed in order to address 
Barth's doubts about the continuity of the early Jain 
tradition. 

As noted before, this momentin the debate does not 
actually reflect a new discovery. It was a re-discovery 
of Sir Alexander Cunningham's evidence and the 
entering of it at last, into the debate. While Cunningham 
hhad not noticed the technical ermminology that so excited 
Biihler, he had found statues of Tirthafkaras, and had 
noted that the inscriptions included the words Var- 
dhamana and Mahavira. From this he drew an enthu- 
siastic conclusion, already in 1873, to the effect that 
there was at last ‘tangible evidence to vouch for the 
truth’ of traditional Jain claims! 

Butno one had paid much attention until the second 
stage of debate, where the evidence was both needed 
and relevant, Literary testimony had been pushed to 
its limit, but a negative proposition still remained; and 
the issues at stake in considering Jain origins had now 
been so framed by the earlier discussions that 
Cunningham's inscriptional evidence spoke directly to 
the question, fori substantiated the Jain literary tradi- 
tion precisely on the point of its ascetic identity and 
continuity—the very conception of the tradition that 
now governed the debate. 

Being absolutely seized by the appropriateness of 
theevidence, Bahler did notrest content with his initial 
discovery. He took steps to obtain more materials, and 
within a year he had in hand a new inscription with 
which to bolster his views. He began his initial report 
on its discovery and translation with the following 
background information: 


Encouraged by the results of my re-examination of Sir 
‘A. Cunningham's Mathura inscriptions I asked Dr. J, 
Burgess in September last (1887] to resume during the 
next working season the excavations at the Kankili Tila 
where the published documents have been found.” 
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Burgess agreed and began working in January, 1888; 
and thus it is to Bahler and to the debate over Jain 
origins that the re-opening of Kaiki Tils can be 
directly traced. 

As finds at Kankali Tis emerged (under the direction 
‘of Burgess in 1888, and thereafter under A. A. Fahrer), 
Baler published a spate of reports, translating and 
interpreting inscriptions found on the materials" 
Including his first article in 1887, he published the 
following series of pieces on the same theme: 


1887, WZKA{1 «On the authenticity of the Jaina 
tradition 
1888, WZKM ML : Poti yroge A cena 9 
Jaina Tradition” 


889, WZKM TIL: ‘erp ie heey 


the Jaina 
1490, WK IV: Rae ee iar 
the Jaina Tradition” 


‘The WZKM for 1890, as well as those for 1891 (V) 
and 189 (X), also contained ‘Brief Communications’ 
(Kleine Mitteilungen) in which Bihler summarized 
Fihrer’s finds as news of them reached him at Vienna, 
“These "Brief Communications’ were also put before a 
wider audience through publication in The er: 

in 1891, Buhler published his findings in 
more comprehensive fashion in Epigraphia Indice 
(hereafter: E/), a project that eventually ran to four 
reports published in volumes I and II. 

Bihler carried the day against Barth by means of this 
steady flow of pointed, though brief, pieces. As Baler 
was the only scholar intimately involved with inter- 
preting the finds, and was highly respected, his inter- 
pretation of them was widely accepted. The general 
accord granted to them put an end to formal argument 
over Jain origins by the mid-1890s, and this especially 
is why the Mathura finds occupy such a pivotal point 
in Jain studies. Jacobi had distinguished Jain from 
Buddhist history on the basis of literary testimony, 
and now Biahler had produced evidence to substantiate 
the literature's claims. 


‘The debate and Kankali Til: the end result. Even 
with the debate established as the immediate context of 
the finds and their interpretation, itis important to see 
that in the end, the whole exceeded the sum of the 
parts. The finds of Kaakili Tila were as forcibly used 
by Babler to argue his case as had the Jains’ similarities 
to Buddhism been used by Weber, et al., to argue the 
contrary. Bihler did not really refute Barth; Barth was 


simply 


werwhelmed. 

What the finds at Mathur accomplished, 
Rena ii ch et das es oguaeg ot 
Jacobi's original literary chronology, which carried 


tne Jain tradition back to ea. 300 8.c.8. None of the 
archaeological evidence could be claimed, afterall, 10 
bbe as old as the oldest Prikrit literature. The lynch-pin 
of Bahler’s argument was the conjecture that the 
testimony of Kankali Ti pointed well back beyond 
itself, ic., that a clearly organized ascetic tradition, 
attested by the technical language of the inscriptions as 
existing in Kusina times and slightly before, probably 
implied a long history for such a tradition. 

‘That this was a conjecture was clearly scen by Barth. 
In 1889, he exhaustively reviewed Jacobi’s final sate- 
ments on the subject of Jain origins along with Bahler's 
first ewo articles on the subject, and bitingly pronounced 
himself unconvinced. He did revise his original, more 
drastic suspicion that the fixing of the Svetimbara 
canon was the first point at which one had to deal with 
a truly continuous tradition. But he would not yield 
on his doubss about the tradition prior to the first wo 
centuries #,c.£.,*¥ and his last statement on the subject, 
in 1902, showed him still unrepentant.”? 

But Barth stood alone after 1890. The debate was 
not so much won as abandoned. Biber seems to have 
felt so firmly that his evidence settled matters that after 
1887 he did not again refer explicitly to Barth's views, 
not even to the latter’s vigorous response of 1889. Nor 
did this occur because others had taken up the battle. 
Bahler remained, through the 1890s, the only scholar 
working with the materials at a primary level, His 
sense that the matter of Jain origins was settled by the 
Mathuri evidence was simply adopted wholesale. 

Here, one may plausibly surmise, the vue negative 
of the debate finally tured back on itself. The scholarly 
community seems at last to have had enough of doubts 
about the Jains, and to have been ready to accept, 
almost with relief, a new position. Thus the debate’s 
final effect was t0 produce an overly-enthusiastic 
mirror-image of the earlier scepticism at the expense, 
in the end, of a clear view of the evidence involved. 
‘Although the position taken by Jacobi and Bahler has 

oven to provide an acceptable version of early Jain 
| Sani pe negetiae apy saree sen aes 
supplied more heat than light as concems the actual 
evidence and its various dimensions. Though Weber; 
Lassen, and Barth were wrong about the Jains, they 
may have been proven wrong for reasons that had a 
damaging impact on ler scholarly views of the 


so because of the debate's linkage 
with the idea of the 


that only certain questions were asked of the Mathur 
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evidence, namely, such questions as were relevant both 
wothet ’s ascetic dimension and to the concrete 
points atissuein the debate. In general, this meant that 
Bahler’s interest in the evidence was drawn toward 
whatever would substantiate older Jain writings on 
ascetic life, and this approach shines through all of his 
‘writings on the subject. 

‘This was'so from the very beginning. Already in 
1887, with only Cunningham's finds in hand, Bahler 
regarded the specific language of the inscriptions as 
showing the ascetic continuity of the tradition. As he 
put it, in direct response to Barth's own language: 

‘The existence of [ascetic] titles . . , and of ancient schools 

at the end of the first century a.0. show sc} that at [that] 

period the Jaina sect had possessed already for along time 

‘a. continuous and self-conscious existence." 

In 1890, when he had seen and dealt with sixty-six 
inscriptions, and could no longer be thought of as 
having only a partial view of the evidence, he still 
wrote: 


In the discussion of the contents of these documents, 
the constitution of the order of the Jaina ascetics must 
naturally take the frst place. 


This statement itself virtually defines the terms in 
which the Jain tradition’s history and nature would be 
viewed, ‘The inscriptions and their find-context were 
treated almost as if they had no evidence to offer other 
than what related to literary ascetic matters. Thus the 
debate and the intellectual currents that it channeled 
with particular force led to an almost unconscious 
limitation on interpretation of the evidence from 
Kaikali Tila. This limitation, moreover, was of two 
sorts. While the non-ascetic/literary evidence remained 
virtually invisible, other evidence was over-interpreted 
in terms of continuity and the antiquity of the tradition, 
The final outcome is a curiously one-dimensional 
picture of Jain life at ancient Mathura. 


1 


‘The best way to see this one-dimensionality is to 
look briefly at a particular piece of evidence, one that 
ought not show what it has regularly been taken t0 
prove. That piece is the ‘Jain spa’ at Kaakali Ta, and 
it can serve especially well as an example of the currents 
and pressures that shaped Mathuri-Jain interpretation, 
But in addition to that, it also shows the effect of a 
general problem mentioned at the outset: the fact that 
the actual evidence from Kafkali Tia is sill open to 


question. 
‘The roots of the evidentiary problem lie, again, in 


the debate, The narrowness of purpose thatit brought 
to the explorations after 1888 actually affected the 
handling of the evidence itself. In the first place, it led 
to greater emphasis being placed on the inscriptions 
than on the sculptural and architectural pieces, This 
was certainly true of Bihler’s approach, though it was 
in part circumstantial: Bihler was in Vienna, and what 
Burgess and Fihrer could most readily send him were 
rubbings of the inscriptions. 

But the inscriptions were what Buhler wanted, 
because they contained the evidence most needed in 
the debate over origins. This means that the earliest 
interpretations of the Jain remains at Kaikali Tila paid 
little attention to the actual pieces on which the inscrip- 
tions were found. Bihler wrote his first relatively 
exhaustive interpretation of the finds in 1890 (WZKM 
1V), and even then he appears to have had in hand only 
brief descriptions of some pieces (though he does 
mention one rough sketch). It was not until 1893, in 
volume II of E/, that a connected account of some 
sculptural pieces and their inscriptions was given by 
him. ‘This account was based on ten photographs that 
Bahler had received from Filer, and these appear to 
have been Bahler’s only sustained contact with the 
pieces themselves.” Moreover, the peculiar circ 
stances of the debate, and Bubler's dominant role in 
meant that no one else was dealing with these materials, 

‘This separation of the inscriptions from the plastic 
evidence from Kankili Tili is by itself a continuing 
problem in dealing with those materials; even today, 
no sustained parallel account of the two kinds of 
evidence exists. Why this should be so is something of 
a puzzle, but it may be partially explained by a set of 
peculiar accidents that compounded the interpretive 
tendencies that were afoot in the early 1890s. First, 
Biihler was drowned in April 1898, in a boating accident 
in Europe. He had not written anything on the inscrip- 
tions since 1894; and with his sudden death, the possi 
bility of any synthetic account of the evidence from 
Mathura, which he alone of scholars in Europe knew 
thoroughly, virtually ceased to exist, 

‘Such chances of retrieving a full sense of the finds as 
might have survived Babler’s death were dealt a fatal 
blow by a second ‘accident,’ Also in 1898, A. A. 
Fahrer abruptly left the service of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, and his departure finally crippled 
sustained interpretation of the evidence by knowl- 
edgeable scholars, especially interpretation that would 
combine the study of the inscriptions with examination 
of the sculptural pieces. Fihrer neither left behind nor 
published subsequently any systematic account of his 
work at Kaikali Tila. 
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Without any systematic account by Bibler, and 
without Fahrer’s remembrance of what had 
been done atthe site, scholars had (and still have) litle 
‘or no sense of the actual find-location of most pieces of 
evidence, and itis an open question whether any such 
record was in fact kept, This has left an aura of doube 
about Fihrer’s work at Kankali Tila; bur to blame 
Fihrer alone is to overlook the debate-context that 
surrounded the re-opening of the site. 

‘Some of Fithrer’s handling ofthe digs may even have 
been due to a sense on his own part tha the inscriptions 
were the most crucial matter, overshadowing the 
sculpture and architecture. But a larger share of the 
problem arises from the fact that he served in a period 
when archaeological work in British India was at alow 
point in funding and staf. By all accounts, Fahrer had 
enormous responsibilities, vireually no help, and a 
miserly budget.» Indeed, it appears—perhaps as one 
of the ‘accidents’ involved—that the explorations of 
Kaikali Tilt could not have occurred ata worse time in 
terms of the support given to them. Viewed in retro- 
spect, Jain studies would have been better served had 
James Burgess turned down Bihler’s request in 1887 
that the site be re-opened, 

But the work was done. Fikhrer had prepared a 
number of plates illustrating some of his finds, but 
these were unaccompanied by any data, Soas to ensure 
that at least some of the Mathura evidence would reach 
a larger audience, Vincent A. Smith was asked, in 
1900, to undertake the publication of Fihrer's plates, 
something that Smith himself had suggested be done, 
but which he did himself only because no one else was 
available." 

The task Smith faced was formidable. He knew 
nothing of the site, and could not explain Fahrer’s 
diagrams or drawings of i. As concerned the plates 
of sculptural and architectural pieces, Faber had left 
these ‘without a word of explanatory text."" Smith 
noted that he had in some cases been unable to accept 
Fahrer's headings for the plates, that he himself had 
“seen most of the originals from time to time,’ but had 
been unable ‘to make a minute examination of the 
objects described’, and that his assistant, P. C. Mukerji, 
had ‘to some extent’ compared the plates with the 
originals at the Lucknow Museum and had ‘in a few 
cases... detected discrepancies between Dr. Fahrer’s 
headings to the plates and the labels affixed to the 
originals in the Museum." 

All of this notwithstanding, Smith went forward; 
and so was born The Jain Stipa and other Antiquities 
of Mathura, published in 1901. Smith combined 
Fahrer’s plates and illustrations with a text consisting 


mostly of Bihler’s interpretation of the inscriptions. 
In that sense alone, the volume is nearly a case of the 
blind leading the blind. Seen in retrospect, The Jain 
Stiipa should also be classed as one of the ‘accidents’ 
that affected the evidence from Mathura, Further, 
despite Smith's disclaimers, and despite the fact that 
most of the text in the volume is either quoted or 
directly derived from Bubler (including those parts 
attributed to Fahrer, who simply quoted Bihler’s pieces 
in the WZKM on all interpretive points), Smith’s name 
has since then been repeatedly associated with the 
interpretation of Kankali Ti 

‘That critical evidence should have been in such 
state, and should have been published in such a way, is 
fone of the great problems in interpreting Jain life 
Mathura. Yet, as one of the few comprehensive publi- 
cations of the evidence, The Jain Stipa gained a curious 
life of its own, and its flaws were, and sill are, largely 
overlooked. It would be valuable to trace, if space 
allowed, the volume’s post-1900 ‘life’ in order to 
understand better its persistent influence. But one 
answer to why it endures, and one of the keys to its 
success, may be no further away than the following 
statement by Smith in the Introduction: 


‘The discoveries { at Kaikali Tia] have wo a very large 
extent supplied corroboration wo the written Jain tration, 
and they offer tangible incontrovertible proof ofthe anti 
quity of the Jain religion, and of its early existence very 
much in its present form." 


In sum, the scholars to whom was left the task of 
interpreting the materials from Mathura could do, it 
seems, little more than adopt and continue the basic 
line of interpretation established by Bahler: thar the 
basic significance of the evidence was its testimony to 
the ageand continuity of the Jain tradition. The st 
of this general approach was remarkable, for it suc- 
ceeded in establishing the basic approach still taken 
today to the evidence. 

Nowhere is this more apparent than inthe matter of 
the stapa, which isa classic example of both the one- 
dimensional interpretation of the finds and of the mis 
fortunes that befell the evidence, So many factors from 
the debate-context affect this particular item that it 
deserves a major review in its own right; what follows 
is only a partial treatment of i for the sake of showing 
its exemplary status as an item whose major dimensions 
remained virtually invisible while those things aboutit 
that were relevant to the intellectual context of ics 
discovery were over-interpreted. 


‘The discovery of the Jain stopa.' The presence of 
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stipa at Kafkali Tila was first noticed by Fikhrer in his 
explorations of 1890, Bur both he and Baler thought 
at first that it was Buddhist.™ This is all the more 
notable because, in the first article in the WZKM in 
which Bihler discussed the stipa, he also discussed the 
finding of a sculptured panel (J.623, State Museum, 
Lucknow; inscription: Laders +75) portraying in its 
upper quarter a frieze containing a stapa flanked by 
two seated oon either side. Buhler regarded 
the frieze-portrait of a stipa in this way: 

No less interesting is the additional proof, furnished by 

‘Dr. Fabrer's slab, that the Jainas formerly worshipped 

Stispas.’* 

Baler drew this conclusion because the frieze sub- 
stantiated literary evidence in his view. Emst Leumann 
had discovered references to stapas in the Raya- 
paseraijja (Rajapraintya), the second. Svetimbara 
upaiga; and in a manner wholly consistent with the 
forces operating in the debate over origins, Baber thus 
accepted the frieze as indicating a Jain stapa-cult even 
as the stipa on the site was sll thought of as Buddhist. 

Less than a year later, his view of the stipa began to 
change. Faihrer had discovered the famous inscription 
(Liiders::47) that refers to the installation of an image 
at the 'vodva stapa, built by the gods,” This inscr 
tional reference to a stiipa unleashed an interpretive 
stream. In assessing it, Buhler wrote: 


‘The sculptures [discovered previously] let no doubt that 
the Jains worshipped StOpas, which factisalvo mentioned 
in the extracts from the Rajapasenaijis translated by Pro- 
fessor Leumann ... . Yet, the assertion thac there was a 
Jain Stipa at Mathur teaches ws something new tha 


This cautious note about the original provenance of 
the stiipa was far outstripped, however, by Buhler's 
vision ofits age, Forhe went on, in the same discussion: 
Even more valuable is the statement that the Stapa was 
deoanirmita, ‘built by the gods’ i.e. so ancient that at the 
time, when the inscription was incised, its origin had been 
forgotten, On the evidence ofthe characters the date of 


have been known, ifit had been erected during the period 


‘when the Juinas of Mathuri carefully kept record of their 
donations. This period began with the fist century m 
‘Our inscription furnishes therefore a strong argurrent for 
the assumption that one Jaina Monument at Mathurd is as 
‘old as the oldest known Buddhist Stipas,™ 


By late 1892, some two years after Fahrer's first 
report of a stpa, Bahler had thrown all caution to the 
winds. Writing in EZ, in connection with the editing 
and translation of the inscription that refers to the 
stipa, he put it this way: 

-. with respect to the history ofthe Jaina sect, we learn... 

through No, XX [the number assigned by Biihler to the 

inscription numbered 47 by Liders) that an ancient Jaina 

‘Stiipa existed in Mathura, which in a.p. 167 was considered. 

to have been built by the gods, ie, was so ancient that its 

real origin had been completely ” 

“The only new evidence to lead Bahler to his increas- 
ing conviction that the stipa at Kafka "Jil was Jain 
‘was an increasing number of stpa-portrats on other 
finds. But his discussions do not even reflect a syste- 
matic consideration of that evidence, What had appa- 
rently seized his attention was the notion of deva- 
niirmita, which he interpreted as further testimony to 
the age of the Jain tradition. In the years that followed, 
Baler reinforced this interpretation, especialy in 1897 
in an account of Jinaprabha’s Vividhatirthakalpa (14th 
century C.£,), whose section on Mathura contains a 
legendary account of the erection by the goddess 
Kuberi of a stipa at Mathurd dedicated to the 
Tirthafkara Supirsva.” 

This one dimension of the sripa—its extraordinary 
age—has come to dominate virtually all discussion of 
it. After Bubler’s death, the stipa was given its ultimate 
push to protinence by Vincent Smith. It is not clear 
whether the order of The Jain Stipa was a all dictated 
by any arrangement of the plates on Fiihrer's part; but 
the volume’s ttle, design, and organization pulled the 
stiipa into extraordinary visibility. After presenting in 
plates i and ii the general outlines of the mound and 
photographs of the excavations, Smith devoted plates 
iii, iv, and v to the stpa-foundation remains, and plate 
vi (which received the longest textual accompaniment 
of any plate in the volume) to the sculprure-base on * 
which the ‘stipa’-inscription occurred. 

In Smith's text, and in virtually every discussion of 
the stipa since then, the words first used by Bahler in 
the 1890s echo and re-echo, which is why they have 
been so extensively quoted above. The notion that the 
sttipa was so old in Kusana times that no one knew 
who had built it has become the one feature of it that 
dominatesall discussion, and the stipa itselfhas became 
the prime piece of Jain evidence from Mathur, despite 
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the checkered history ofits discovery and the doubtful 
state of the evidence. 

‘Stiipa-interpretation and Mathuri-interpretation. 
The stipa does not stand alone in having been inter- 
preted one-dimensionally, but space prevents a review 
of the many other items whose interpretation-history 
runs parallel to what has been sketched out above. Nor 
is this review ofthe stipa as complete as is needed if its 
full significance is to be understood. What the stupa 
here shows is, however, critical for understanding the 
problems of interpretation that still exist concerning 
the Jain presence at Mathura. 

At the most drastic level, the faint possibility exists 
thar the stipa was Buddhist or tha che foundations are 
those of some other circular structure, But such a 
totally revisionist thesis need not be adopted. There 
very likely was a stapa at Kankali Tia, and later Jain, 
literature does refer to a stiipa (or stiipas) at Mathura. 
But the evidence, for various reasons, is problematic 
enough to always sustain a faint level of doubt; and 
such is unfortunately the case for most of the finds, 
‘This is the first problem illustrated by the stipa that 
must receive systematic attention in dealing with the 
Jain presence at Mathura. 

But serious as that problem may be, the tendencies 
in interpretation that the stipa illustrates are even 
more critically important, and directly reflect major 
concerns in understanding the general meaning of the 
Jain presence at Mathur’, The first such general concern 
is again parallel to the interpretation of the stopa: the 
tendency to treat the existence of the remains almost 
solely in terms of their ability vo prove the antiquity of 
the Jain tradition. This approach to the materials from 
Kaiikali Tila derives most directly from the context 
supplied by the debate over origins, and while itis an 
important feature of the finds, it docs not deserve the 
degree of attention that it still receives. 

This is especially so because preoccupation with the 
question of antiquity has succeeded in obscuring so 
many other features of the evidence. The most start- 
lingly ‘invisible’ dimension of the stipa, as of most 
other materials, is that it clearly reflects a vigorous 
lay-cult, Moreover, this cult was clearly condoned, if 
not abetted, by the monastic Jains at Mathura. Yet 
analysis of the finds has stayed with Jacobi and Bahler 
in focusing almost exclusively on theie testimony in 
the domain of the ascetic tradition. In this connection, 
the stipa is pethaps the most staring instance of 
forced interpretation. It can hardly attest any ascetic 
practice at all, But rather than deal with this obvious 
point, scholars have rested content with reading the 


stiipa’s presence in a way that must wedge it into the 
mold of being evidence for the antiquity of the Jains as 
an ascetic movement. 

Allo this springs, in terms ofits intensity, from the 
debate over origins and its entanglement with the 
nineteenth-century vision of cultic activity as a 
secondary accretion to Jainism,” Yet the evidence itself, 
had it been found outside of that setting, might open 
the door to far more interesting possibilities. Those 
possibilities can be summed-up by proposing the 
following options for re-understanding the Jain 
presence at Mathura. 

First, ifthe religious life of the Jains as revealed at 
Karikili Tila is typical of the Jain tradition for Kusina 
times, a major reconsideration of Jain history is indi- 
cated. The stdpa and other evidence indicates a variety 
of religious interaction between ascetic and lay Jains 
that would require significant re-thinking of the ole of 
the lay-community in early Jain history. At the very 
Jeast, any vestiges of the notion that Jain cultc life was 
an inessential borrowing from the surrounding context 
ought to be seriously re-evaluated. Most Jain scholars 
are somewhat aware ofthis concern; but the evidence 
from Kaikili Tiki were liberated from its one- 
dimensional past interpretations, that concer might 
find a new impetus and new information with which to 
work. 

Second, itis possible that one has to think in terms 
of a "Mathurd-Jain tradition," i.e., that Jain life at 
Mathura was not typical. This, 100, has major implica- 
tions for thinking about Jain history, most especially 
in terms of the common supposition that the Jain 
tradition forms kind of unchanging monolith. Again, 
scholars are aware that the period in question, from ca 
200 n.c.#. to 300¢.£., is one of extraordinary fluidity 
in ain history. The Mathuri evidence, seen more clearly, 
could assist significantly in understanding the range of 
varying development in the Jain tradition at that time, 
and could provide useful concrete models for 
seriously the fluidity of the tradition in the face of the 
usual assumption about its unchanging character, 

Buteven beyond that, the possibility of an ‘untypical” 
Jain community at Mathura raises the possibility thar 
Mathura itself has been underestimated, Certainly the 
interpretations of the Jain community there have given 
priority to the ‘Jainism’ involved in all of the evidence. 
‘But it may be important to think of Mathura itself as 
the major force in the situation. The power of an 
ancient tirtha to deflect and shape even an ascetic 
tradition that comes within its precincts has seldom 
appeared as a factor in interpreting the Jain remains, 
To cite a single instance: it may be that the ancient 
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sacredness of Mathura, which in essence did notderive 
from Jain religiosity, is the place to begin in trying to 
understand why the ‘Jain stipa’ was thought of as 
having been built by the gods. 

In the end, it appears that the Jain presence at 
Mathura cannot be left in the interpretive modes zhat 
have driven itthusfar. All that has been seen of itis the 


one dimension of the ‘tradition’ antiquity and conti- 
nuity, in conceptual terms that are themselves in need 
of reconsideration. Until Kakali Tia is re-examined, 
almost literally piece by piece, both Jain history and 
the life of Mathura in general will remain to a significant 
degree eclipsed where much clearer light could prevail. 
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PART IV 


NUMISMATICS 


12. Ancient Mathura and the 
Numismatic Material 


A. K. NARAIN 


Archaeological evidence now amply confirms the 
literary information that the second spurting up of 
cities in India took place in circa 7th-éth centuries n.c. 
and that the major scene of urban activities was the 
plains watered by the rivers Gafig3, Yamuni and their 
tributaries. In the succeeding centuries, most of these 
cities developed into centers of considerable signifi- 
cance for they not only commanded controlling posi- 
tions on trade routes but continued to remain stable 
centers of political gravity, cultural action and artistic 
tradition. Mathura was verily one of them. 

As a primary source for the history and culture of 
Mathura the numismatic material is indispensable. For 
this reason its use in various contexts of historical 
explanation is not out of bounds in other sections of 
this publication. But the papers of this section are 
prepared from the point of view of numismatists and 
their purpose isto make a survey of the state of know|- 
edge in the field and to present an analysis of some of 
the aspects of the available material, Originally seven 
papers addressing specific themes and problems were 
planned for the conference but five were presented and 
are now being published. These papers provide asurvey 
‘of, and present some ideas about, the nature, content, 
importance and limitations of the coinage. They do 
not cover all the aspects of coinage and monetary 
studies related to Mathura. Unfortunately cersain 
important issues which required study of dic-allign- 
ments, metallurgy, metrology and hoards of coins 
could not be tackled because facilities were not available, 
particularly in private and public collections of India. 1 
only hope that conditions will change and such studies 
will become possible in the future, The papers speak 


for themselves and I do not propose to summarize 
them here but rather present briefly my own observa- 
tions and comments in general, which are not always 
in agreement with their authors. 

Although coins bearing the name of some of the 
ancient cities of India are known to have been issued, 
so far none with the name of Mathura inscribed on it 


has come to light. But this does not mean that coins 


cof, and for, Mathura did not circulate there from almost 
the beginning of history of coinage in India. P. L. 
Gupta has postulated that even before the rise of the 
Mauryas some of the punch-marked coins were indeed 
issued in Mathur’ for the kingdom of Sirasena, one of 
the sixteen Mahijanapadas, He would like to identify 
certain symbols punched on them as indicative of the 
Mahajanapada or its chief city, Mathura. But unfor- 
tunately there is no outside evidence to confirm definite 
association of these symbols with the kingdom cr the 
city. Nor is the provenance of these coins satisfactorily 
recorded. P. L. Gupta’s own major detailed study of 
the punch-marked coins, a doctoral dissertation, still 
remains to be published and until then itis not possible 
to examine his arguments and assumptions about the 
classification and chronology of this earliest coinage of 
India. 

‘There is no doubt, however, thatthe earliest punch- 
marked coins of India did circulate in Mathura and irs 
‘environs but perhaps they did so from the Nanda- 
Maurya period rather than fram sil earlier times as P, 
L. Gupta would like us to believe. Archacologically 
speaking we still lack evidence of their presence in 
northern India in the earliest layers of what is known 
asthe N.B.P. ware culture, and the recentexcavations 
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also at Sonkh, and in Mathura itself, have failed 10 
enlighten us on this point, It must be noted that along 
with punch-marked coins there also circulated un- 
inscribed east coins right from almost the beginning of 
monetary history of India. These seem to have partially 
overlapped with, and were followed by, die-struck but 
still uninscribed copper coinage for a transitional period 
of time until local and other series of inscribed die- 
struck coins began to be minted in and around Mathura 
sometime during the second century .c. The generally 
held view that the punch-marked coins continued to 
circulate, and even to be minted by using moulds, 
down to this period and even later is not confirmed by 
the recent work at Sonkh at least so far as the Mathura 
region was concerned; but P. L. Guptais right that this 
lack of evidence at Sonkh does not affect the general- 
ization because support is available from other places, 
eis with the inscribed series of coinage that Mathuri 
and its environs get their first specific evidence of 
independent identity. A careful record of the persistent 
provenance of coins, now confirmed by stratified 
‘evidence, leaves no doubt that the earliest 
of the inscribed coins of Mathura were issued by alocal 
chief Gomitra. There is scholarly consensus that 
Gomitra must be placed after the end of the Mauryas. 
‘Whether or not all the kings with Mirra-ending names, 
who ruled overa major part of northern India after the 
Mauryas, were collaterals itis clear from the numis- 
‘matic sources that Gomitra was the first among them 
at Mathura and he was probably a junior contemporary 
‘of Pusyamitra. Gomitra was succeeded by at leastfive, 
but possibly six, kings whose genealogical links cannot 
ly established. Their coinage do indicate a group 
jhesihipr ‘or for that matter kinship, based on 
common symbols used on their coins. “Archacology 
and palacography ee reasonable grounds for the 
sequence of ings. P. L, Gupta’s suggestion on 
a baal legends that Gomitra, and possibly a 
gwigries, Genus chert carvesta wher may be called 
the ‘Greater’ Mathurs is worth consideration, 
Hirtel’s work at Sonkh has shown conclusively that 
‘Mitra kings were followed by the Darta ones at Mathura. 
Bur the Sonkh evidence is not very rewarding about all 
the members of the family and their sequence. Atleast 
six of them, if not more, are known from sources. But 
only one of them, Rimadatta, is recorded by Hlirtel at 
Sonlkth. His coins are found side by side with those of 
Hagimasa and therefore Hartel thinks that the rule of 
Ksatrapas overlapped the reign of Rimadatta and he 
su that the Dattas ruled ‘concurrently in small 
sub-divisions of Mathura and the period of their reign 
extended over a few decades only,” Ido not think we 


need to attach more than necessary importance to the 
Sonkh findings and derive conclusions simply on the 
basis of mere absence of the coins of Datta kings other 
than those of Ramadatra, Sonkh evidence may just 
indicate that the coins of an earlier king, Ramadatta, 
continued to circulate along with the issues of a later 
king Hagimasa, which is not an uncommon feature. 
Moreover, Sonkh is nor all Mathura. I see no reason to 
squeeze out the Darras before Saka-Pahlava rulers as 
successors of the Mitra kings in Mathura or relegate 
them only to the ‘sub-districts' of it. 1 would agree 
with P. L. Gupra and Bela Lahiri that the Mitra and 
‘Datta coinages form a homogeneous series and that the 
latter followed the former. Sonkh evidence only shows, 
if anything, that the Dattas did not follow the Saka- 
Pahlavas as D. C, Sircar would like us to believe. 

In fact before we come to deal with the Saka-Pahlava 
rulers of Mathura we must consider and be prepared to 
aecommodate one, two, oF efen more daimants to 
power there, Names of Balabhii and Virasena have been 
mentioned along with yet another whose names only 
incompletely read by P. L. sta his paper. I think 
we have ‘reasons to be ready to find place-for about 
fifteen kings before the Seka pais Ksatrapas in 
Mathura. Thus, if we allow an average of even ten 
years’ reign for one we need 150 years. This time span 
is in keeping with Allan's significant remark that their 
coin-type degenerates progressively until it is almost 
irrecognizable, If Gomitra, a junior contemporary of 
Pusyamitra came to power in the middle of the second 
century #.c. we cannot place the Saka-Pablava Ksatrapas 
before the beginning of the 1st century'a.p, 

‘The list of the Ksatrapas includes at least five names: 
Hagina, Hagimasa, Rajuvula, Sodis:, Torapadisa (or 
Bharanadia), To this may be added possibly one non- 
Indic name, Vajatama (?) as well as two Indianised 
names Sivadarta and Sivaghosa, Linguistically these 
names (except the last wo) seem co include pure Saka 
as well as mixed Scytho-Parthian (Pablava). Like the 
Bhimaka-Nahapina group and the Castana-Rudradi- 
man group of central and western India, the Mathura 
Ksatrapas also seem to me to belong to two ethnic 
groups, i.e., the’ Pahlava group of Hagina-Hagimasa 
and the Saka group of Rajuvula, 

1 find it difficult to agree with P. L, Gupta, Bela 
Lahiri and others about the sequence of these Saka~ 
Pahlava rulers of Mathura and 1 agree with Hirtel in 
putting the Hagina-Hagimasa group earlier than the 
Rajuvula-Sodasa group, Depending upon the classifi- 
cation and sequence of these two groups, it will not be 
difficult to accommodate their other members. In my 
opinion the archaeological evidence of Sonkh and the 


coin-types help put the Hagina group earlier than that, 
of Rajuvula, Whether these Ksatrapas of two families 
ruled Mathura only as representatives of a sovereign 
head of an empire or as independent rulers, there is no 
numismatic evidence for their existence later than the 
end of the first century A.0. 

By the beginning of the second century a.. Mathura 
was already part of a large empire over which the 
Kusinas ruled. Cunningham's report about coins of 
Soter Megas from Mathura and adjoining regions has 
not been confirmed by later findings and so also there 
are no reports about the coins of Kujila from the 
region, The numismatic evidence as well as that of the 
Mit Devakula indicate the presence of Vima Kadphises 
as the first among the Kusinas in Mathura. Without 
going into details of the problem of Kusina chronology 
it will suffice here to say that my studies do nor support 
the theory that Kaniska founded the Saka era of 78.0. 
So, I would place Vima's entry into Mathur’ towards 
the end of his ceign by the end of the fist century a.. 
Mathura was ruled by Kanigka I and his successors 
until perhaps a Kaniska III who came after Vasudeva, 
An important surface find at Sonkh must be noted 
here for it has prompted exciting speculations. I refer 
to the coin with the Brahmi legends Huviskasya on 
fone side and putra Kari . 
Gupta has discussed this coin in detail in his paper and 
has postulated the existence of a Huviska even before 
Kaniska I, Ie is true that the possibility of distinguishing 
‘two Huviskas has been envisaged earlier by some 
scholars, including me, but none of us has thought of 
having a Huviska before Kaniska I. P. L. Gupta bas 
now in effect arguments for three Huviskas:a Huviska 
I before Kaniska l, and a Huvigka U1 and a Huviska Ill, 
either one following the other or intervened by a ruler 
who can only be Kanigka Il, Thus Vasudeva I would 
succeed a Huviska IIT! While the arguments put forward 
by P. L. Gupta need to be examined in detail here, it 
may suffice to say that I do not feel convinced about 
the evidence or the necessity of having a Huviska 
intervening Vima and Kaniska I. Aparc from the 
interpretation of the legend on the coin, the fact thar it 
is in Briimi and the context of its surface discovery at 
Sonkh in the area of the Naga apsidal temple indicate 
that this coin belongs to a later Kugina king, after 
Vasudeva I,, when Brahmi leters and words start 
appearing on their money. Depending upon the inter- 
pretation of the legends this coin may be attributed 
either to a later Kaniska II or III, son of a Huvigka lor 
Us orelse to a later Huviska Il or Il as ason of Kaniska 
Mor Kaniska III. P, L. Gupta’s attribution of this coin 
to a pre-Kanigka 1 Huvigka does not help the numis- 
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matic classification of the coins bearing the name of 
Huviska, 

From Sonkh evidence it is clear that Mathura 
probably continued to be ruled for a couple of decades 
more after Vasudeva, But how long we do not know. 
Whether or not there was a Kusina vacuum in Mathuri 
before its occupation by the Guptas is debatable and is 
intimately related to the whole problem of the date of 
Kaniska I. P. L. Gupta finds it convenient to place at 
least five, if not more, latet Kusina kings in the area 
after Vasudeva I and before Samudragupta to cover a 
period of one hundred years. Recent discoveries of 

woards of later Kugina coins may lend some support to 
thecontinued presence of the later Kusinas in the area. 
On the other hand wemay or may not agree with K, P. 
Jayaswal, Bela Lahiri and others about the Naga coins 
at Mathura but no doubt the Purinic testimony about 
the Naga rule at Mathuri not only finds support from 
the Gupta epigraphs but also from Naga related activities 
discovered at Sonkh, Allan also classified some 
Mathura coins in the ‘uncertain’ category and thought 
that ‘they are in any case of much later date.’ I feel we 
have no alternative but to permit a gap of at least a 
couple of decades between the lax ofthe Kuginas and 
the first of the Guptas at Mathura, 

The identity and importance of Mathuri acquired 
‘new dimensions in the Kusina period because Mathura 
became part of a larger body politic, The Kusina coin’ 
were imperial issues and the devices used on the coins 
ceased to reflect local traditions of Mathura. Symbols 
and motifs of earlier coinages of Mathuri have often 
been understood as indicative of sectarian preferences, 
What is now recognized as the figure of Laksmi was at 
cone time described as that of Krsna on some coins in 
view of Mathura’s association with the Krsoa cult. So 
also P. L. Gupta is tempted to identify the truncated 
figure supposedly holding a plough and a mace on a 
punch-marked coin as that of Balarima. No doubt 
Laksmi in various forms and associations dominates 
the coin-types of the pre-Kugina Mathura. But what 
do these figures indicate? Do they point tothe religious 
affiliations of the kings who issued che coins or are 
they the fairly common examples of numismatic con- 
servatism in the selection of devices for use in coin- 
types? J. P. Singh's paper concludes that ‘the local 
kings of Mathura did not use coins to publicize their 
‘own religious leanings and beliefs" and that the use of 
Laksmi on Saka-Pahlava coinage only shows that these 
foreign ethnics followed a policy of religious tolerance. 
Numismatic conservatism in continuing the use of a 
coin-type transcends not only personal and dynastic 
but also ethno-cultural assocations. One may also add 
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here that Laksmi could be used more as representing 
royal glory and power or as the goddess of wealth in 
her own right, or even as Mahimaya in association 
with elephants, than as consort of Visnu and forming 
integral part of aregularcult of Vaisnavism. 

‘The geographical distribution and sequence of the 
early local coins of Mathura have been mostly dependent 
on record of provenance, continuity of coin-types and 
the palacography of coin-legends. These were sought 
to be double checked by a paper on coin hoards by 
A. K. Srivastava of the Mathuri’ Museum and by 
another on the stratigraphic evidence of coins from 
excavations by Sunil C, Ray of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. Ray's paper has included the results of recent 
works at Sonkh by Hartel and at Mathura by the 
Archaeological Survey of India. But one may note the 
limitations of his findings because of the non-availability 
0 him of complete data from these excavations. Let us 
hope that the summary reports on these sites are soon 
replaced by deuailed studies of the material by the 
excavators, 

A. K. Srivastava’s paper on the treasure trove fings 
from Mathura isan important contribution. The 
materials derived from the files relating to the treastire 
troves dealt by the U.P. Coin Committee from 1886 to 
the present. One cannot help noting that although 
these files cover a long period of about one hundred 
years they have yielded only five lots of coins related to 
Kugina and later Kusina kings, Four out of these five 
were found during the last two decades, and one in 
1900-01, Except the one found in 1900-01, which 
consists of only two gold coins, all others consist only 
‘of copper, For almost three-fourths of the century not, 
even copper was 10 the Coin-committee, This 
is, indeed, most disappointing, to say the least, and 
serves as a strong reminder to the imperative need for a 
redrafting of the treasure trove laws of India, a subject 
to which scholars have drawn-the attantion of the 
concerned authorities time and again. Anyway , in spite 
of the quantitative limitations of the material, the 
contents of the five treasure troves have led Srivastava 
to make three significant observations: i) that there 
‘was a gap of four or seven years between the last dated 
epigraph in the reign of Huvigka and the first-known 
inscription dated in the reign of Vasudeva and that this 
gap was occupied by the unsertled politics in the Indo- 


Gangetic divide keeping Huviska busy in conflice with 
the Yaudheyas and allowing time for Vasudeva to 
settle down. Support for thisis sought in the ‘blundered 
types’ of Huviska found in the Tehri’ Garhwal hoard; 
ii) that, the Sasanians had direct or indirect political 
control or influence in the Mathura region after the 
decline of the Imperial Kusinas; and iil) that some of 
the Later Kusina kings were ruling contemporancously 
with the Guptas and that their coins were also circu- 
lating in the region along with those of the latter. All 
the three observations made by Srivastava are full of 

i tions and they cannot be ignored in any 
discussion of the chronology and history of the Kusinas. 
The coins of the lots used by Srivastava must therefore 
be studied thoroughly -and correlated with other 
available evidence before conclusions are made, 

MacDowall’s paper once again not only underscores 
the significance of coin hoards and their analyses but 
also the significance of the copper coinage of the 
Kusinas. We must realize that but for the punch- 
marked coins, the rare small silver type of Gomitra and 
the few Pallas type of Rajuvula’s silver, the coinage of 
Mathura consisted overwhelmingly of copper. This is 
also true of. the imperial mintings of the Kusanas, 
MacDowall’s careful study of the Kusina copper 
deserves to be followed up for more than one reason. 
While I do not see much justification, and hardly any 
concrete evidence, to accept his ‘officinae’ theory 1 
agree with him that the late Kusina coppers appear 
more as‘séries of coins’ and not as ‘issues of individual 
kings.’ So also his postulation of the sequence of these 
issues based on a progressive reduction in the metrology, 
his notice of significant chronological variations in the 
pattern of distribution of copper as well as his criticism 
of Gabl’s hypothesis of post-Vsudeva situation are 
constructive: By drawing attention to the various local 
‘copper coinages derived from the Kusinas, MacDowall 
very aptly demands more comprehensive study of these 
later coinages. 

While all these papers have advanced ourknowledge 
and updated it, much remains to be done and for that it 
is necessary that a comprehensive corpus of Mathura 
coinage and a complete recording of all coin-finds are 
made, A large scale horizontal digging of the relevant 
sites along with reporting is another obligation which 
must not be further postponed. 


13. Treasure Trove Finds from Mathura 


A. K. SRIVASTAVA 


Any gold or silver in coin or plate or bullion when 
found concealed in a house or in the earth or other 
private place the owner thereof being unknown is 
named a Treasure Trove. A treasure trove not only 
reveals economic fluctuations but attimes politicaland 
military events as well, Hoards also throw welcome 
light on the local history of the place of their discovery. 
“The recorded finds from Mathura, as revealed from the 
reports of the U.P. Coin Committee are no exception 
to this. We find in them the data for reconstructing, for 
the early centuries of the Christian era, the political 
and economic fluctuations in the Mathuré region; this 
was a period when the area ranked as one of the 
important towns of the Kusina emperors, Several 
issues relating to the Kusina history, as for example, 
thenumber of kings named Kaniska and Vasudeva, the 
later Kusina kings (their chronology and extent of 
control and the Sasanian control on the region) stil 
ced careful scrutiny. The information coming out 
from the finds described below is of high value on 
these debatable points. 


THE MATERIAL. 


Find place - Mathura District, 
Kadphises, Candragupra I. 
Disposition: Lucknow Museum. 
‘Treasure Trove Report No. 17, 1900-01 
‘Lot No, 2. 


Copper-2175.. 
Find Place —Bhiiteswar, Mathura, 


‘Vima Kadphises 208 (King standing at altar and Siva 
Nandi); Kaniska 1426 (King standing acaltar and deity 
Oado 287, Oesho 19, Mirro 53, Nana 70, Athsho 79, 
Mio 47, Boddo 4, illegible 686); Huviska 451, (Elephant 
rider and deities 217, Nana 2, Mio 20, Mirro 16, 
Athsho 27, Oesho 18, double struck 1, illegible 133), 
Seated cross-legged and deities 92 (Mio 8, Mirro 6, 
Athsho 11, Oesho 10, Nana 4, illegible 53), Reclining 
‘on a couch and deities 142 (Mio 11, Athsho 24, Oesho 
14, Nana 5, illegible 88). 

Disposition: Lucknow 52, Madras 34, Bombay 20, 
Nagpur 19, Bangalore 34, Trivandrum 15, Tricur 13, 
Gauhati 7, Bhuvaneswar 22, Allahabad Muscum 11, 
Allahabad University 14, Banaras University 17, 
Rajkot 16, Poona 16, Ashutosh Museum Calcutta 16, 
sale 1860. 
Treasure Trove Report No. 3 of 
1966-67. D. C, Sircar, Presidential 
Address Agra Session, December 
1956; Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Vol. XVII, p. 2325 
C. S. Srivastava, ‘Kusana Hoards of 
‘Treasure Trove Coins from Uttar 
Pradesh,” Bulletin of Museums & 
Archaeology in U.P., Lucknow 1969, 
‘No. 3, pp. 58-61. 


Salient Features: 

1, The hoard reveals rare coins of Kanigka with Boddo 
on reverse and those of Huviska revealing freak of 
¢lephant rider type and king seated cross legged/ 
reclining on a couch with Nani on the reverse. 
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. The depositor of the lot did not survive after the 

period of Huviska. 

‘The deposit itself appears to bea family saving and 

isthe result of patient collecting over along period, 

4. The number of deities represented in each type in 
the lot reflects the consciousness thatthe family had 

~ for the Kusina types. 

5. All coins are of standard Imperial Kusina copper 
money. 


Lot No. 3. 


Copper-1221. 
Find place Matha, Mathur, 

‘Vima Kadphises 254; Kaniska 227 (King ataltar and 
deity Mirro 65, Mao 45, Oado 220, Athsho 57, Nani 
72, Okpa 121, Helios 1, Boddo 1, Pharro 1, Athsho 
with obverse double struck 1, illegible 333); Huviska 
40 (Elephant rider 20, Mio 7, Athsho 4, Oesho 2, 

a1, illegible 4), Seated on a couch 13 (Athsho 11, 
|, Seated cross-legged 7 (Athsho 5, Nana 1, 


Mio 1), 
Disposition: Lucknow 4, Mathura 12, Varanasi 
Jalaun 11, Hardwar 6, Gorakhpur 11, Banda 8, Ali 
8, Allahabad 20, Gorakhpur University 7, Numismatic 
Society of India 25, Sale 776, returned 322. 
Treasure Trove Report No. 6 of 
1978-79 


Salient Features: 
1. The lot appears to be contemporaneous with the 

preceding one (No. 2). 
2. The contents of the two lots reveal close similarity 

in the nature and consciousness of the depositers, 
3. All coins confirm to the find of Imperial copper 

Kusana money, 

Lot No. 4. 
Copper-593. 
Find place Mathura. 

Standing king end Siva with bull 515 (King wearing 
peaked headdress 1, King holds a circular object. 
with a rod transversely 2, Double trident 18, king 
haying a crescent halo 36, king’s face with pointed 
nose 38, king wearing loose tunic 15); king wearing 
tight tunic 184 (with straight hem 128, hem curved in 
the middle 3, curved hem with small pointed ends 2, 
Jong tunic tight at waist with straight hem 51); king 
‘wearing long coat with slanting flaps 64; double struck 
2; worn out 118; King at altar and Ardokhsho 78 (Seated 
deity 75), double trident 6, crescent halo of the king 
15, king wearing loose kurta 4, tight kurta with straight 
hem 13, long kurta tight at waist 15, worn our 22; 


Ardokhsho standing 3 (Deity standing on a lorus seat 
holding something rising over |, shoulder 2, worn 
out 1). 

Disposition: Lucknow Museum 593, 


Salient Features: 


1, Two coins reveal three-arched hill symbol over the 
hump of bull—a symbol usually found on un- 
inseribed cast coins, The appearance of the symbol 
is unusual and its significance is yet be understood. 

. On the obverse (i, standing king side) Brahmi 
leccers tha, chhwe, Bu, Na, Va, Svs, rim, ru, da, sa, 
ai, auspicious symbol (Swastika); Monogram or 
composite letters appear under the upraised I, hand, 
In one, Brihmi letter ‘tha’ is not i 
‘wo coins letter ‘Ga’ appears in between the altar 
and the r. leg. Only in a solitary example, near the 
king's head on the |. some letters are discernible, 

. Quite a large number of coins of thin fabric appear. 
Most of them were struck with the dye when the 
tetal had not sufficiently hardened. Naturally one 
side gives the impression of being sunken in, The 
maximum diameter of a coin appearing in the lot is 
24 millimeters while the majority of them are in 
between 16 millimeters to 19 millimeters. 

|. Coins showing ‘Ardokhsho reverse’ form only one 
sixth part of the hoard and surprisingly do not 

show any Brahmi letters as described before. 

Majority of them reveal the deity seated, but in a 

solitary instance the deity is standing on the ground 

and holding some object raised above her |. shoulder. 

In yet another she appears over a lotus seat, 

phenomenon common with the Guptas, Seacity of 

the type may point to its non-prevalencein the area 
of the depositor. 

Coins bearing a common Brahmi letter under the 

arm exhibit varieties in the deess of the wearer. 

Whether this variation implies that the issuer had 

ruled under more than one king or that these re the 

varieties of oneand the same ruler is difficult to say. 

6. A good number of coins show king’s face having 

flat nose resembling very much to the Parthians or 

Arsacid bust. Where these coins should be placed 

in the chronology is a debatable issue, Smaller series 

available in the Govindnagar find may hint ata time 
gap when people had forgotten the use of Imperial 
coins totally and had not seen the smaller type. 

Absence of Imperial Kusina copper coiriageis worth 

notice. 

Lot No. 5. 

Copper-1541. 

Find place ~ Govindnagar, Mathura. 


s 


y 


* 


®2S36 &6G 


PlL.13..1 Kgatrapa: Coins from G 


indnagar Hoard. PI. 13.1.2-4 Imitations of Kusana type: 


@€ BE 


PL.13.1,6-13.11.12 Later Kusana showing Brahmi letters underthe an 


Keotspa cria rabid le de cee 
of Hu 


going slantingly 540, very much degenerated and 
showing Siva with bull by three lines 168); king at altar 
and Ardokhsho 26 (Tunic with straight hem 14, curved 
hem 11, deity on a lotus seat 1); Kusina-Sasanian 402 
(Bust of king and. altar—Bivar’s type No. 30(i) (A. D. 
Bivar, ‘The Kushano-Sasanian Coin Series’, Jonrnal of 
the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XVUI{1956] pl. 
TV Nos. 32-38) as before bur Bivar's No. 36 (71), as 
before but Bivar’s No. 37 (10), as before Bivar's No. 
33 (41), as before but Bivar’s No. 35 (46), as before but 
Bivar’s No, 31a (1), worn out 232; king at altar and 
seated figure (Hiina 2) 1, Kidira (2)2, illegible 
366. (Pls. 13.1; 11). 
Disposition: es 1541. 

‘Mathura Museum No. 76.245. 


Salient Features: 
1, In contrast to the hoard described above as lot No. 


x 


Inscriptions under the arm appear on the coins 
bearing Ardokhsho reverse and we notice chhu, phi, 
44, sa, vai and ga letters in the lot. Kusina symbol is 
noticeable on two coins: in one on the obverse, 
while in the other on the reverse in the right field. 
3. The hoard for the first time reveals coins of Sakas 


date of Kaniskaas the lot does not reveal any coin of 
the Imperial Copper Series. It will also be pertinent 
to note that the available Sasanian types resemble 
those of Ardashir, Shapur II and Kobiro. 
4. All coins are of smaller size and majority of them 
reveal impression on sunked die on one side. 
DISCUSSION 
The material described above forms part of the 
material found in the files relating to Treasure Trpve 
dealt by the U.P. Coin Committee from the year 1886 
till date. As seen above, the following points deserve 
special treatment: 
Mathura played an important role during the Kusina 
les being a religious center of the Hindu, 
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and inscriptions of this age from this district. Coin 
finds, though not many, also confirm the presence of a 
rich society here since gold as well as copper currency 
of the Kusinas is present in sufficient quantity. Out of 
the five finds, three relate to the coins of the Imperial 
Kusana kings and this raises the first point for consi~ 
deration. All the three finds reveal coins of Kaniska 
and Huviska only, and there is not a single piece 

showing Vasodeva or ay oche later Kutna King, A 
span of four or seven years exists in between the last 
dated inscription of Huviska and in the first known 
inscription of Vasudeva according to the present state 
of our knowledge. prea kha pte 
of these lots died during this time gap when Vasudeva 
was to settle down and Huviska was busy in some sort 
of conflict with the Yaudheyas? The reminiscences of 
this gap appear in the blundered types of Huviska and 
in 2 lot of forty five gold coins found from Tehri 
Garhwal in U.P. This later lot presents Huvisha's 
coins revealing cock and lion standard and mistakes in 


The second point is the problem of the Sasanian 
hold, in depth and extent, over Northwest India. After 
the death of Vasudeva I, his successors could not hold 
the Kusina empire intact and it disintegrated into small 
principalities. The Shipur I inscription at Kaaba-i- 
Zardusht at Naqsh-i-Rustam mentions the extension 
scheme non ope ny ie eee 

ire. Excavations at Begram show that the city was 
seca py heSesacen ce mibionenod eee. 
241 and 250. Ardashir I according to Dr. B. Chatto- 
padhyay (The Age of the Kushanas, Calcutta 1967, p. 
108) was the first Sasanian emperor to have established 
his supremacy over Bactria and to have received 
messengers from the king of the Kusinas, He followed 
the practice of appointing crown princes as governors 
in the conquered provinces. Such governors were 
allowed to issue coins in their names, The new 
‘conqueror of a particular territory imitated the currency 
which had been previously in use there under sectled 
conditions, and accordingly we find Sasenian con- 
querors of Bactria and India issuing coinage showing 
standing king and Siva with bull, the type being a copy 
of the prevalent Kusina type. Prof..K. D. Bajpai feels, 
on the other hand, that the Kusina chiefs ruling over 
the Northwest after suffering defeat from the Sasanian 
invaders had no option but to acknowledge the Sasanian 
‘over-lordship after which their kingdoms were returned 
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to them, to rule and to issue coinage with certain 
modifications, The coins of the Later Kusina chiefs 
show Sasanian influence in the dress of the king and in 
the fabric of the coins. Perhaps, these were the earliest 
coins that can be cited showing the beginnings of the 
Sasanian influence over the Kusina land. Subsequently 
Sasanian rulers introduced theie own type i.e. ‘bust of 
King and Fire Altar’ for these areas as well. Quite a 
good number of coins of this type are reported trom 
Seistan, Kabul Valley and Punjab area, But with the 
discovery of the rwo hoards in question we will have to 
rethink the limits of this influence. The Govindnagar 
find preserves 738 coins showing Siva Nandi type. Out 
‘of these 168 present three lines as rude outline of Siva 
and Bull, This latter group according to Mr. John 
Deyell is known to have been in circulation in the 
Bharatpur Rajasthan area as well, Following them are 
402 coins in the lot bearing ‘bust of King and Fire 
Altar’, These coins resemble the silver coins of the 
same type and have been grouped under type 1 of the 
Kusano Sasanian sertes by A.D. Bivar in “The Kusino 
Sasanian coin series’ published in the Journal of the 
‘Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XVIII (1956), 13 ff. 
‘One hundred seventy legible specimens among the lot 
have further been subdivided on the basis of variations 
in the headgear worn by these kings. Out of these, one 
group reveals the inscription ‘Kobad’, This ruler is 
accepted by Bivar as a subordinate to the Sasanian king 
Hormizd. His coins retain the bust of his Sasanian 
over-lord along with his own name and thus present 
the practice adopted by Ardashir 1. Single specimen 
revealing ‘Standing king and seated deity Mirro’ and 
“King wearing peaked crown and cursive Pahlavic 
inscription’ suggest the presence of Shipur's and 
Ardashir's coinage in these lots. As itis normally held 
that copper coins do not travel beyond the area of their 
circulation, the presence of Sasanian coins at Mathura 
in these lots calls for some explanation, Particularly 
the worn out specimens numbering 232 of ‘bust of 
King and Altar type’ wil strengthen the presumption of 
their being in circulation unless one is going to suggest 
that the depositor carried his treasure along with him 
from his home town (i.e. the Kabul Valley). This latter 
presumption cannot be supported because of the 

esence of 168 coins revealing merely the outline o} 

iva Nandi type, as well as of a solitary Hina coin, in 
the lot, In fact, the presence of different sub-types of 


Sasanian features seem to imply political control of the 
Sasanian rulers over the area; this gradually forced the 
masses to forget the real Siva and bull type, The picture 


that emerges from these finds can be enumerated as 
follows: 

‘The solitary coin of Vasudeva in the Govindnagar find 
revealing standing king and Siva Nandi with OESHO in 
Greek reminds one of the last days of the later Kusina 
king Vasudeva, The Kusina symbol is prominently 
preserved on the obverse. Then began the disintegration 
of the empire, and the rulers owing allegiance to the 
Sasanian governors ruling in the Kabul Valley possibly 
began to rule in this region. The phase shows the coins 
of the Kusina chiefs having Brahmi letters chhu, Thu, 
‘8a, sa, vai and ga under the arm and Ardokhsho reverse 
with thin fabric and a Sasanian face, These number only. 
26 in the Govindnagar find which suggests that soon 
these were replaced by another set of Kusina chiefs 
using ‘standing King and Siva Nandi’ type with Brahmi 
letters whose 514 coins figure in the Mathura find of 
593 coins. These coins reveal letters readable as tha, 
chhu, bu, na, va, mu, ru, da, sa, aw ete, Some names it 
would appear, are common in both and prove that they 
held contro! at both the places, Once this confusion was 
‘over and clear-cut Sasanian control was established, 
“bust of King and Altar type’ was promulgated for 
circulation. Then comes perhaps another time gap in 
the Kusina rule in Mathurd when people, having 
forgotten the original Kusina type started using rude 
outlines of Siva and bull type; 168 coins of this type are 
available in the Govindnagar find, ‘Thus the Sasanian 
influence that appears from these two finds is not of a 
casual nature but preserves the different stages through 
which it had undergone. By way of supplementary 
evidence I may add that Kusano Sasanian coins in gold 
have been found from Jaunpur and Meerut districts, 
showing the Siva Nandi type only, We may roughly 
place the coins described above between 240 a.p to Sth 
and 6th century a.p., a period which is also more or less 
substantiated by the dated sculptures found from 
Govindnagar. My senior colleague Sri R. C. Sharma, 
Director Mathura Museum now Director State Museum 
Lucknow U.P. informs me that the earliest dated 
sculptures belong to 12th year of Kaniska and the latest 
go to Gupta Era 121 from the Govindnagar find, 
‘Terracottas having Persian and Sasanian ethnic features 
also support the idea that Sasanian people did come to 
Mathura. The potters did not miss this opportunity 
and have successfully copied their features in their 
toys. (V, S. Agrawala, Bhartiya Kala, 1977, p. 328.) 
‘The scheme of events proposed above goes against the 
accepted view that Mathura continued to be ruled by 
the Imperial Kusinas during the 3rd cent. a.p. under 
whom brisk art activity was going on; the evidence 
cited above tends to show control of the Sasanians over 


this area. Of course, the nature of contral ie. by a 
Sasanian Governor or by Kusina Chief under the 
Sasanian King is not very explicit. This evidence has 
again to be corroborated by evidences from excavations 
and other sources which are yet to be discovered and 
therefore in the present state of our knowledge it will 
suffice to say that a new line of thinking has appeared 
for consideration, Whether it is to be accepted or 
rejected, only time will tll. 

‘The problem of Later Kusinas is another interesting 
problem upon which these finds present some new 
material for consideration. First, it is interesting to 
note that in both finds, letters under the arm appear in 
one series only ie, either in Siva Nandi reverse in the 
Mathura find, or in Ardokhsho reverse in the Govind- 
nagar find. Second, Ardokhsho reverse are quite small 
in number vis-A-vis the total number of coins in each 
lot. Though lesser in number, these reveal varieties in 
the depiction of deity Ardokhsho, Of particular interest 
are the types showing Ardokhsho portrayed as Laksmi 
as shown on Gupta coins, In one, the goddess is seen 
seated and lotuses appear in lower field while in the 
other the deity stands on the lotus itself, Since the rype 
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is recognized on 4th century Gupta coins, the above 
mentioned Kusina type becomes contemporaneous. 
This is not altogether an impossibility as the Allahabad 
Pillar Inscription refers to ‘Daivaputra Sabi Saba nus 
Murandai’ with whom Samudragupta had 
diplomatic ties, The Kusina chiefs of the Gadahara 
tribe actually record Samudra on one of the coin types 
and letters ‘ga” and ‘vai’ on the coin finds from 
Govindnagar paleographically are of the same period. 
Such coins have not to my knowledge been published. 
Lastly the fact, that the Govindnagar find has ei 
starting from Ist century 8.c, to 5th/6th centuries A.D. 
in itself is of unusual interest. It shows the awareness 
that the depositor had for the coins, Thus we today 
have the coins of a period of which not much is known, 
In the.c. group, include the coin bearing “Khatapasa’ 
inscription and a type showing Lion and Herakles (?) 
motif while the Kusina type Hiina coin is to be grouped 
for Sth/6th centuries A.D. Again the absence of any 
Imperial group of coinage in these lots is somewhat 
astonishing. This can only suggest that the depositor's 
family had no connection with the area ruled by this 
set of kings, 
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‘The inquiry into the coinage of Mathura region 
begins with the silver punch-marked coins. Durga 
Prasad had made mention of thirveen thin broad pieces, 
of round or elliptical shape, bearing four symbols with 
an average weight of forty-two grains, deposited in the 
Lucknow Museum. Since there was no record of their 
provenance, he thought that they were, most probably, 
‘obtained from Western U.P." But, he himself obtained 
twenty-five coins of similar type from Mathura He 
considered these coins as confirmation that all are o be 
attributed to Sarasena janapada,? the ancient name of 
the Mathura region, My investigations later revealed 
that these coins were actually part of a hoard of about 
500 coins that were discovered at Sahet-Mahet (ancient 
Srivasti). A part of this hoard was obtained by a 
Mathura dealer; from him the coins were acquired by 
the Lucknow Museum and Durga Prasad. As such, his 
attribution was based on a wrong impression. A close 
scrutiny of the symbols on these coins also disclosed 
that they were related to the older obverse type coins, 
known from the Pail hoard,* and belonging to Kosala 
janapada, Thus these coins do not relate to Sirasena 
janapada or the Mathura region, 

Some coins of an entirely different fabric, weight 
and symbols are published by Allan in his Catalogue of 
the-British Museum and attributed to North India.* 
‘They had come to the British Museum from the eollec- 
tions of Cunningham and Whitehead.” One of Cunning- 
hams specimens had come from Mathur’. Coins of 
this type (Fig. 14.1) were found in a hoard, many 
years ago, at Sonkh, quite near the base of the mound 
that has now been excavated by the German Archaco- 
logical Expedition under the leadership of H. Hartel, 


‘The entire hoard soori disappeared; afew coins of this 
hoard somehow reached the hands of B. D. Seth, who, 
was then the District Officer at Mathura, By chance 1 
saw these coins, Not long after that, a small lot of 
twelve coins of this type was acquired by the Mathura 
Museum.' The man who sold these coins to the 
Museum did nor disclose the exact findspot of the 
coins but mentioned that they were found within the 
District of Mathura. I suspect that these coins belong, 
to this very Sonkh hoard. I am chus inclined to attribute 
these coins as the issues of Surasena janapada. In my 
opinion, they testify to the existence of an independent 
state at Mathura, before the rise of the Magadha empire 
under the Nandas.” 

So far we have no official record of the finds of the 
silver punch-marked coins of the Nanda 
Imperial period from Mathura and its vii 
both Mathura and Lucknow Museums have several 
Jots of this coinage obtained from Mathura residents or 
dealers; they might be intact hoards, We cannot be 
sure that all of them are the finds of the Mathura 
region, but I have no daubr that some of them origi- 
nated from there. The silver punch-marked coins of 
this series, discovered all over the country, are almost 
uniform in their contents insofar as their varieties are 
concerned. The difference lies only in the quantity of 
the different varieties in different hoards. Thus whatever 
is said on the basis of these coins for any part of the 
country, would be equally true for Mathur’ region. 

‘These punch-marked coins uniformly bear five bold 
symbols on the obverse and are considered to conform 
to the thirty-two rattis weight-standard. Their fresh 
specimens weigh in the proximity of fifty-six grains. 
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Fig, 14.1:n0. 1 Local punch-marked coin of Sarasena pwnapuida, 
Fig. 14.1; 0.2 Coin of Gomitra, 
Fig. 14.1;no. 3 Coin of Gomitra of Rand. 
Fig. 14.1;00, 4 Coin of Udehika. 
5 Coin of Saryamitra of Udehiks, 
Coin of Saryamitra of Sudavipa. 


Fig. 14.1;n0.9 Coin of Purusadarta 
Fig. 14.1; n0. 10 Coin of Kimadatsa, 


Coin of Hagina and Hagimasa. 
13 Coin of Ksatrapa Hayamasa, 
'b Coin of Virasena (Obverse and reverse) 
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(On the basis of the group of five symbols, I have been 
able to distinguish no less than six hundred varieties; 
yet they are not exhaustive, The varieties, based on the 
group of five symbols are classified into a number of 

ips and classes, and, on their basis, these coins may 
becksodopail divided into three distinct, broadly 
defined periods. 

The earliest in the chronological sequence are the 
varieties that are known only in a few hoards known 
only in Bihar and Eastern Uttar Pradesh; they are not 
much publicized. If these coins are ever found in any 
hoard outside the said area, their number is negligible 
and they appear much worn. They are assigned to the 
pre-Nanda period, when Magadha was confined to its 
‘own region or when it was extended a little towards 
Kadi and Kosala. Among the coins I saw, I had hardly 
found any coin of this period in the lots or hoards, 
ascribed to Mathura region. Evidently, these coins 
‘were never current in this area, and we may conveniently 
say that this region was in no way, politically or 
economically, influenced by Magadha during this 
period. Most likely, local punch-marked coins of the 
type mentioned above were then current here. 

‘The silver coins of the subsequent two periods— 
pre-Mauryan and Mauryan—are found together in 
most of the hoards, as also in the hoards or lots ascribed 
to Mathura, Since the meaning of the symbols punched 
on these coins still remains a puzzle in Indian numis- 
matics, we may only say that the Mathura region 
probably formed a part of the Magadha empire from 
the time of the Nandas or a litde later. But we cannot 
say exactly when it was included in that empire and 
‘what was its status within the empire. 

However, two symbols of the punch-matked coins 
appear to me closely related to the Mathura region. 
‘One of them is the tree type symbol (Fig, 14.2; Symbol 
1); itis seen as the fifth mark on a number of varieties 
of the pre-Mauryan punch-marked coins,"* The same 
symbol is also seen on a series of monarchical coins of 
Mathura of a later period.'" Since this symbol is seen 
only in these two series of coins, the natural inference 
would be that the two series are interrelated by this 

mbol, and that the symbol meant one and the same 
Thin on och Sete Ashe symbol on the later 
monarchical coins appears to signify the state or the 
mint-town, which in both cases was Mathuri, it may 
be assumed that on the punch-marked coins, too, this 
symbol meant the same thing. Thus this symbol may 
be called ‘the Mathura symbol.’ 

‘This assumption finds further support from a later 
variety of punch-marked coins (PI, 14.1.1), which 
attracted my attention while I was examining the 
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Mathura Museum coins for this paper." On this variety 
of the punch-marked coins, there is, along with the 
above-mentioned symbol, another symbol—a standing 
human figure holding a plough in his left hand and a 
long stick (maybe a musala) in the right hand (Fig. 
14.2; Symbol 2). The two attributes in thehands of the 
human figure in this symbol are very similar to those 
seen on the drachmae of the Indo-Bactrian ruler 
Agathocles, discovered in the excavations at Ai-Khanum 
in the Oxus Valley (PI. 14.1; no. 2). One side of these 
drachmae bears the figure of Vasudeva (Kryna) holding 
cakra (PI. 14:1; no, 2, reverse); the other side shows 
the figure holding plough (Pl, 14.1; no. 2, obverse). 
The Rates is the well known attribute of Sarhkarsana 
(Balarima) in Indian iconography. If the identification 
of the figure on the punch-marked coin is admitted as 
Sarhkargana (Balarama), this would be’ his earliest 
anthropomorphic representation, ‘The association of 
Sarhkarsana (Balarama) with Mathura is well known, 
He was a hero of the Vrsni clan, and his effigy on the 
punch-marked coin has replaced the symbol, which is 
Benerally identified as the insignia of the Mauryas. 
‘This suggests thar it is a post-Mauryan issue, and it 
might have been issued by the Vrgnis," at the fall of the 
Mauryan empire. Here the figure of Sarhkarsana 
(Balarima) is perhaps meant to represent the Vrsnis, 
As such the third symbol on the punch-marked coins 
may be taken as the symbol of the ruling dynasty or 
people and the fifth symbol as the mint or the capital 
town of the state. If this assumption is established, it 
might lead to the key to unravelling the mystery of the 
symbols on the punch-marked coins, 

Silver punch-marked coins ceased to be minted, in 
my opinion, in circa 200-175: jut the cessation of 
the minting did not stop their circulation at least till the 
first-second century ap." The excavations carr 
out by the German ical Expedition at Sonkh, 
some eight miles south of Govardhan in Mathura 
District, during the years 1966-1974, lead us to believe 
that these coins ceased to be circulated in the Mathuri 
region in the latter half of the second century 
(i.e. in a few decades of the cessation of their 
minting). But other available evidence shows that the 
agocieaicn coins did circulate at Mathura much 
later than the date arrived at by the excavators. 

‘The term purdna, found mentioned in the Punyaéils 
inscription," indicates that the punch-marked coins 
were current as late as the time of the Kusina king 
Huviska. Again, in an excavation, carried out in 1917 
by Rai Bahadur Pandic Radha Krishna at Karri 
Kesavadeva, in the heart of the city of Mathura, several 
terracotta coin-moulds, meant to cast punch-marked 
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coins, were found.! They are now deposited in the 
‘Mathura Museum."* Whether these moulds were meant 
for genuine use or for fraudulent purposes, they 


second century A.D., if not toa later date, 

‘The aforesaid Sonkh excavations brought out silver 
punch-marked coins together with uninscribed cast 
coins in levels 34-33 and with copper punch-marked 
coins in levels 32-31, where the cast coins were 
conspicuously absent, In these levels, the copper 
peau coins were found, stray as well as in a 

ward of forty-two coins kept in an earthen bowl.” 
Prima facie, this, material would indicate, as 
our archaeologists generally interpret, that the copper 
punch-marked coins were later in date than the un- 
inscribed cast coins, and the cast coins had avery short 
life. But these conclusions seem untenable to me. 

Most likely, the silver and the copper punch-1 
coins as well asthe cast copper coins, were concurrently 
‘use at Mathura, even though they might not have 
originated simultaneously. Cast copper coins have not 
yet been properly studied either at Mathura or else- 
‘where; it is out of place to discuss them here. They 
‘may or may not be local issues of Mathura. 
punch-marked coins, though not as 
profuseas the silver ones, arefound widely seattered in 
what once formed the Mauryan empire. Butunlike the 
Mauryan silver punch-marked coins, these copper 
punch-marked coins, known from different centers, 
have litde in common in their fabric, metrology and 
symbolism. They are local in their nature and are 
suggestive of being the issues of independent local 
states? 

“The copper punch-marked coins of the type found 
in Sonkh excavations were known earlier in the collec- 
tions of the Patna and Mathura Museums and were 
‘collected from Mathura, These coins are cut from long 
flat.bars, weighing between 4.1727 grammes (64.4 
grains) to 6.8674 grammes (106 grains); they may be 
classified into two classes depending on whether they 
bear one or two symbols.” These coins are unknown 
‘outside the Mathura region; they are the local issues of 
that region, issued at a period after the Magadha empire 
had crumbled into small principalities, Thus these 
‘copper punch-marked coins explode the long-standing 
belief thar the Sufgas had occupied the entire Mauryan 


cmpire after the conp d’état of Pusyamitra Ifthe Suigas 
had ever issued coins, they should not be silver punch 
marked coins, as their production had ceased about the 
time of the Bactrian invasion of India, The coup d'état 
of Pusyamitra had taken place after that. Suiiga 
issues might exist only among the copper punch- 
marked coins; but surely being local in nature, only 
those punch-marked copper coins may be identified as 
the issues of Pusyamitra and his successors that are 
found exclusively in Magadha or Vidisa. 

‘The copper punch-marked coins of Mathuri 
constitute a very small series of only six or seven 
varieties, They may nothave been issued by more than 
fone or two rulers, and only a period of about 
five years may be suggested for them. Taking into 
account all the considerations, they may be placed in 
the first half of the second century 8.C:, some time 
between 180 and 160 B.c. or latest in 150.8.c. 

“These copper punch-marked coins were succeeded 
by a series of die-struck inscribed coins in the Mathura 
region. They are singularly uniform in their fabric and 
execution, and they uniformly bear on the obverse 2 
standing female figure with the right hand uplifted and 
the left hand hanging down (Fig. 14.2, Symbol 3). The 
coins are so typical in their nature tat they are well 
understood by the name of ‘Mathura coins,” No less 
than nineteen names of the rulers are identified on 
these coins. 

‘The coins of all the rulers have a common symbol 
(Fig. 14.2, Symbol 1), placed either on the left or the 
right of the standing female figure (Fig. 14.2, Symbol 
3). This symbol is not seen anywhere else in the con- 
temporary series of coins. Thus it appea-s to have 

ficance of its own. Not unlikely, as said 
it might be the sign of the state, or the geogra- 
phic territory, or the mint of Mathura. Besides this 
“Mathura symbol,’ the coins have two or three other 
symbols, which isolate these coins into four distinct 
groups, related to four successive periods connected 
without any break. 

‘The earliest group of these coins have the ‘Mathura 
symbol’ on the left of the female figure and have two 
other symbols on her right and a third symbol below 
her feet (Fig. 14.15 no. 2). The upper right symbol 
(Fig. 14.2; Symbol 4) is exclusive to this group of 
coins, This obverse representation is seen uniformly 
on the coins of five rulers*: Gomitra,** Siryamitra,”” 
Brahmamitra,* Drdhamitra® and Visnumitra2? The 
coins of four of these rulers have been found in the 
levels 28-26 of the Sonkh excavations, just above the 
level yielding copper punch-marked coins and so the 
chronological sequence of these rulers is clear from the 
evidence of the excavations. Gomitra is the earliest; 


‘Saryamitra followed him; then came Brahmamitra and 
Visnumitra. No coin of Drdhamitra was found in the 
excavations but this does not deny his existence. It is 
only that his coins were not let where the archaeologists 
did their diggings. 

The coins of Gomitra are both square and round. 
Allan takes the square coins as an evidence of an early 
date for Gomitra. In his opinion, it also indicates 
Gomitra’s connection with another type of coin that 
has four symbols in the center and the legend Gomizasa 


ay plained 

to mean ‘The coin of Gomitra of Rand.” lam tempted 
wo identify Rand with Raya, a place not very far from 
‘Mathura. Quite likely, Gomitra was initially a ruler of 
ity in close vicinity to Mathura; later 


former Jaipur state, perhaps it now forms part of Sawai 
Madhopur district in Rajasthan), copper coins bearing 
the names of Brahmamitra, ira and Dhrova- 
mitra were found in 1931? The solitary coin of 
Brahmamitra found there was the same as is known 
from Mathura." Its association with the coins of the 
other two Mitras may indicate that these rulers were 
related to Mathura; the name Siryamitra, which is 
found on the coins of both places, adds weight to it. 
The coins of Siryamitra and Dhruvamitra, found at 
Rairh, however, are quite distinct from those that are 
known from Mathuri. These coins form a series of 
their own along with two coins of unknown provenance 
in the British Museum. This series begins with the 


4). The name Udehika may 

Uddehika, Audchika or 
Auddehika, mentioned by Varahamihira and located 
in Madhyadesa. It may also be said that these coins 
were issued by people or at the place called Udehika. 
Quit lar are the coins of Siryamitra; they have 
the legend Udehiki Styamitasa, which means Sairya- 
mitra of Udehika (Fig. 14.1; no. 5). Next we have 
another type of coin with the legend Sudavapa Saya- 
mitasa (Fig. 14.1; no. 6) and Sudavapa Dhuvamitasa 
(Fig. 14.1; These two coins are very close to 
each other in their devices and show that Saryamitra 
and Dhruvamitra were the rulers of the place or 
principality called Sudavapa. All the coins ofthis series 
are undoubtedly the issues of two places, Udehika and 
Sudavapa. However, these coins seem to be closely 
connected with Mathura as they share a common 
symbol (Fig. 14.2; Symbol 4), which may be the 
dynastic symbol of Mathura Mitra rulers. 

Itmay be proposed that at the very beginning of the 
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disintegration of the Mauryan empire, small princi- 
palities had sprung up at different places and issued 
their coins. Coins bearing the names Kausimbi,* Vira- 
Mahismasi,?” Vidiss,2* Tripuri,” Ujjayini,** 
E and Tagara® suggest this. Coins which show 
the name of the localiry are not confined to renowned 
places but were also issued from less well known places 
like Bhagili and Kurara in Madhya Pradesh. In the 
same category of lesser known localities are the place- 
names Rani, Udehika, Sudavipa and also Upitika.“* 
Most likely, all these places were situated in the vicinity 
‘of Mathura; later these places developed into a well- 
knit unit—the kingdom of Mathura. 

The Mitra kingdom of Mathura seems to have 
extended its power into south Pancala, as is suggested 
by another series of coins that have three symbols 

ina row and the name below them (Fig. 14.1; 
no. 8). They have the names Gomitra,* Sryamitra“® and 
Brahmamitra.*’ All these names are known in the 
“Mathura coin-series. The provenance of Gomitra coin 
in the Indian Museum is not known but its square 
cet is very close to the incuse seen on the coins of 

Paricdla (Ahicchatra), This incuse is absent on the 
coins of the other two rulers. This probably indicates 
that the idea of the square die was borrowed from 
Paticala (Ahicchatra) coinage and was later abandoned. 
It also indicates that Gomitra was the earliest of the 
three kings mentioned above. 

‘The provenance of the coins of Brahmamitra and 
Saryamitra not being known, Allan attributed them to 
Kanauj on the basis of a third coin found there." This 
coin appears similar to coins of Brahmamitra and 
Siryamitra in the fabric and execution. But this third 
coin, bearing the name Visuudeva, is actually quite 
different in its obverse symbols and reverse motif.” 
The only connecting link between it and the Mitra 
coins is the obverse tree-in-railing symbol. On the 
other hand, apart from the common-mitra ending, these 
coins are also linked with the Mathura coins by their 
‘common symbol (Fig. 14.2; Symbol 4) which seems to 
be the dynastic mark on the Mathura coins. [tis quite 
likely thar the Mitra rulers who issued these coins were 
the same as those of Mathura. They had expanded their 
kingdom in South Paricala (i.c., Kanauj area) where 
Visnudeva perhaps established his own authority after 
Brahmamitra and Siryamitra. 

Before moving further, it seems necessary to mention 
that the Mitra-ending names are found among all the 
four major contemporary states—Mathura, Paficila, 
Kauéambi and Ayodhya. Some historians believe that 
all these rulers were the Sugas, the successors of 
Pusyamitra and that they issued local coins for the 
different parts of their kingdom. The fact, however, is 
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that none of the five Mitra-names of Mathura occur in 
Ayodhya and Kausimbi series, It is onlyin the Paficila 
series that we have two names in common with the 
Mathura series; they are Sdryamitra® and Visnumitra.*' 
Bur the palacography of the coins in the two series 
does not reveal that these two rulers were contemporary 
at Mathura and at Pafiedla; thus it cannot be said that 
they ruled Mathura and Paiicila during the same 
times.® 

Some historians say that the rulers of these different 
states were collaterals, belonging to one family. The 
inscription Jivaputaye Rajabharyaye Bribaswatimita 
dhita Yasomataye karitars,® found on a large number 
‘of bricks discovered at Mora (Mathura) argues against 
this view. This inscription shows that Yasomati, the 
dager of Brhaspatimitra* was the queen of some 
Mathura king. A king named Brhaspatimitra is well 
Known in Kausimbi;** probably there was also one 
Brhaspatimitra in i. It is not clear which of 
these two Brhaspatimitras was the father of Yasomati, 
but whoever he might have been, he could never have 
been a collateral of the Mathura rulers for the simple 
reason that there was a Sastric injunction against 
marriage in one’s own maternal or paternal family 
within five and seven generations respectively. By the 
same law, Kausimbi and Pasicila rulers would not 
have been collaterals, as itis equally well known from 
‘the Pabhosa Inscription that Brhaspatimitra of 
Kausimbi was the: son of the granddaughter of 
Vangapila of Ahicchatr.’” These make it clear that 
Mathur’, Paficila and Kausimbi rulers were in no 
way collaterals. 


‘The second group of Mathuri coins is similar to the 


coins of the Mitra rulers (Fig. 14.1; no. 9); here the 
Symbol 4 is replaced by a new symbol (ie, Fig. 14.25 
Symbol 6), and this symbol is invariably seen on all the 


coins that bear the Datta-ending names. Five rulers of 
this group are Purusadarta,” Rimadatea! Kimadata," 
Urtamadatta®* and Bhivadatta." Like the Mitra rulers, 
Purusadatta bears no title with his name; hemay be the 
earliest in the dynasty. Next was Rimadatta, whose 
coins are known of two varieties: one follows Purusa- 
carta in having no tile; the other has the appellation 
Rajtto added to the name, The coins of both the varieties 
are known to have square and round dies. The coins of 
the square die, with the legend Rajfio Ramadacasa bear 
two additional symbols on the obverse; one is a star 
placed on the left of the female figure below the 
Mathura symbol; the other is a new symbol placed to 
the right of the fethale and itis that of a bull facing to 
the left; furthermore, the ‘river of fish’ symbol under 
the feet of the female's replaced by a serpentine symbol 


(Fig, 14.1; 0. 10). No apparent reason for the addi- 
tional symbols and the change of symbol can be sug- 
gested unless they might be indicative of a second ruler 
with thename of Ramadan, The next ruler wasKama- 
datta, who bears the title Rajrio and his coins have the 
revised obverse motif found on Ramadatu’s coins. 
Uttamadatta and Bhavadatta are the two other rulers 
bearing the title Rajrio, While their coins have the same 
obverse motif as on Purusadatta, the reverse device on 
them is changed. Whether these rulers followed 
Purusadatta or were later than Kamadatta is not clear. 

‘The coins of the Dattas along with those of the 
Mitras form a \eous series; it meant that they 
were quite close to each other. And the finds of the 
Sonkh excavations conclusively show that the Dartas 
immediately followed the Mitras.“* 

Some other coins need to'be referred to here before 
we move to the third group of the Mathura coinage. 
‘One of these coins bears the name Balabhati.!* His 
coins are very close to the coins of the Mitras and 
Dattas. On the available specimens of his coins in the 
British Museum, the symbols on either side of the 
female figure are obliterated, and it is not possible to 
know their association; only the title Rajno places 
Balabhati with the Datta group, but his bhati-ending 
name does not allow him to bea member of the line. A 
clay-sealing in the Mathura Museum bears the legend 
Rayo Balabbatisya Yanyaye.* Balabhati of the coins 
may be identified with Balabhati of the sealing and 
thus the sealing adds to our knowledge that he belonged 
to a place called Yanya. This brings him close to 
Gomitra, whose coins have the legend Gomitaca 
Ranaye, but it is not possible to place the two close to 
‘each other in terms of time. However, it may be inferred 
that some time during the days of the Dattas, Ray had 
become independent of Mathura for a short while, but 
had maintained its link with Mathura. On the other 
hand, the name Balabhati reminds us of Dhanabhati, 
who is known froma coping stone inscription found at 
Mathura," but in the absence of the ttle "Rajtio’in the 
inscription, itis difficult to relate the two. 

‘The other coins that may be noted here, are square 
in shape and bear the legend Virasenasa (Pl. 14. I;n0. 
3; Fig. 14.1; no, 14),** These coins are found not only 
in Mathuri but also in its environs." ‘Their issuer 
Virasena is generally identified with Svimi Virasena, 
‘who is mentioned in the Jankhat (Farrukhabad) inscrip~ 
tion and is dated in the third century A.p."° In identify 
ing Virasena of the coins with Svimi Virasena of the 
inscription, the palaeographical evidence has been totally 
ignored. A careful study of the coins (Pl. 14.1; no. 3) 
would show that the letters have straight vertical strokes. 
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PI.14.1.1 Punch-marked coin showing PL. 14.1.2 Drachm of Agathocles showing, 
the figure of Sarnkarsana (Balarima), Sasnkarsana (Balarima) and Vasudeva (Krsna), 


PL. 14.1.3 Coin of Virasena, PL. 14.1.4 An unidentified coin found at Mathur’. 


Pl. 14.1.5 Coin of Ksaharita Bhamake from Mathura, PL 14.1.6 Goin of Kaniska son of 
Huviska found at Soukh (Mathura) 


PIL 14 


Pl, 14,11.8 Obverse of gold coin of Hu 
king holding a sceptre or standard in his 


he hand, 


Pl, 14.11.9 Copper coin of Kusina type bearing the name Vira 


@@ @® 


Pls. 14.11.10-11 Copper coins imitating the Kusina coins, 


PLL ta. 


‘This means that the coins belonged to a period earlier 
than that of the Ksatrapas, (ie,, first century A.D.) at 
which time the letters had the triangular head (nail- 
head).”' The nail-head is z 
coins, Again, the female figure (Fig. 14.1; no. 14b) is 
quite close to the figure seen on the Mitra-Darta coins. 
‘The Nandipada and the tree symbols are equally indica- 
tive of an early date. Above all, the square shape would 
not date the coins to the Christian era. The absence of 
the tide of the issuer, also indicates an early date, (i.¢., 
the late second or the early first century B.c.). Perhaps, 
‘Virasena was a ruler in the close vicinity of Mathura. 
A solitary square copper coin (PI. 14.1; no, 4) was 
acquired by the Mathur Museum in the early fifties 
from a laborer who lived quite close to the ancient site 
of KeSavadeva temple and had perhaps found it there. 
‘The coin is quite similar to the Indo-Bactrian square 
coins in having the legends on the three sides of each 
face. It differs from them in having both the legends in 
Brahmi and in having symbols in place of the effigies. 
On one side, it bears three symbolsin the centerandon 
the other it has two. A similar coin in wom condition, 
was published earlier by Cunningham and was 
mentioned by him under the Taxilian coins.” Most 
likely, it was found there. But, since Brahmi legends 
are found rarely on the coins of Taxila, itis likely that it 
was a drift there from Madhyadesa. The legends are 
Jayantanah puia Rajiia ava vasataya on one side and 
‘Gopa (—) babu brabamana (ya) on the other.”> The 
meaning of these legends is obscure; thus nothing can 
‘be said about the issuer. If the coin belonged to Mathura 
or its vicinity, it will have to be placed somewhere in 


the Mitra~Datta period. 

“These indigenous rulers were succeeded by the Saks 
Ksatrapas of the Punjab—Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula and 
his successors. Their coins belonged to the third group. 
On the obverse of these coins, there is the standing 


locality. A coin with the name Ksatrapa Toranadisa is 
said to have been in R. Burn’s Collection.” Probably, 
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he was another son of Rajuvula and itis suggested that 
he followed Sodisa. Since the coin has the lesser ttle of 
Keatrapa, most likely it was issued in the lifetime of 
Sodisa, when Toranadisa was heir-apparent evincing 
stadia thts owe fom Baca cf i Were 
Ksatrapa.”" However, itis not he! 
Sodisa as Mahaksatrapa. If he did, absence of his coins 
indicates that he did not survive long. 

‘After the sons of Rajuvula, the rule of Mathuri 
.” whose coins 


latter. The obverse of Hagimasa’s coins is the same as 
the coins of Rajuvula’s family, the only change is that 
the symbol below the feet of the female figure is replaced 
by the symbol that appeared on the obverse of Hagina— 
‘Hagamasa joint issues (Fig. 14.1; no. 13). Hagamasa 
retained the reverse devi to left, of his joint 

's coins are found 


Ksatrapas were distinct from the line of Rajuvula, itis 
not known who they were and how they came to 
‘Mathura. A Ksatrapa"* named Ghataka is known from 
a fragmentary inscription from Ganishri, who 
belonged to the well known Ksaharita family of the 
Sakas," to which we know Nahapina belonged. The 
‘coins of Bhimaka, Nahapina's father are sometimes 
found at Mathura (PI. 14.1; n0. 5); they may indicate 
some link between Mathura and the domain of the 
Keaharitas of Westem and Central India. The Kgaharita 
family of Western and Central India, confronted by 
the Sata ‘and the Karddamaka Ksatrapas, may 
have moved to Mathura, and these Ksatrapas might 
belong to that family. 

‘According to Hartel’s preliminary report on the 
Sonkh excavations, no coins of Mitras appeared in 
Jevel 24. In that level, he found two coins of Hagimasa 
and one of Rimadatta; in level 23, he found twenty 
coins; some of them were Mathura issues of Rajuvula; 
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the bulk hailed from Sodasa, In the same level, Hrtl 
again found the coins of Rimadatta, He has concluded 
that the rule of the Ksatrapas overlapped the reign of 
Ramadatta. Since only the coins of Rimadatta were 
detected in the excavations, he holds that the Dattas 
ruled concurrently in small subdistrcts of Mathura 
and that the period of their reign extended over a few 
decades only,” 


If T have rightly understood his 
reasoning, since the coins of the Datta and Ksatrapa 
rulers were found only in layers 24 and 23 that would 
mean that they ruled for only forty years, But levels in 
an excavation represent the cultural sequence and not 
the political changes. Cultura life was not necessarily 
affected by the political changes, Thus, for me the 
absence of coins of any rulerin any level means nothing 
historically. It is difficule for me to accept that the 
Dattas and the Ksatrapas existed for such a short period. 
Hirtel has given the sequence of his excavation levels 
in Figure 10 of his Report." There he has shown that 
the firs fifteen layers cover seventeen centuries (ie., 
each of these levels had covered an average period of 
more than a century). If for any reason, by Hlitel’s 
‘own yardstick, the late levels at Sonkh could survive 
for such a long period, there seems no reason to assert 
that the earlier levels had shorter lifespans of only 
twenty years. 

1 would interpret the absence of the coins of the 
rulers other than Ramadatea in the Sonkh excavations 
to mean that they had no occasion to be left atthe place 
where the archaeologist did his diggings. The association 
of Ramadarta’s coins with the Saka-Ksatrapa coins 
‘only means that they were issued in larger numbers 
and that they remained in circulation for a longer 
period. Here attention may be drawn wo a small hoard 
of eleven coins that was found in 1930 at Ursan in 
Kanpur District, According to the cryptic Treasure 
Trove Report, the hoard included three coins of 
Hagimasa, five of Mathura (probably Mitra/Datta 
coins) and one coin Ksatrapa (most likely of Rajuvula 
‘or Sodisa) along with rwo cast coins.** The content of 
this hoard would simply mean thatall these coins were 
current in the period when the hoard was buried and 
not that all the coins were contemporaneous issues, 
‘The same may be said about Sonkh finds. I feel very 
reluctant to agree with Hirtel's conclusions. 

My own views about the date of the entire Mathuri 
series from the Mitras down to the is reflected 
in the paper that I submitted to the Seminar on the 


Date of Kaniska, In order to suggest the date 144 4.0. 
for the beginning of the Kaniska era,”! I had listed 
twenty rulers of Mathura and calculated 360 years for 
them, taking eighteen years for each fle. In the present 
context, it means that the Mitra rulers begin in 215..c. 
and end in about 144 a,b. Buc I would now like to 
review it and say that the Mitra rule could not have 
commenced at a date earlier than 150 n.c. and tha the 
Datta rule came to an end with the coming of Rajuvula 
to Mathura. 

As pointed out earlier, the Mathura coins of Rajuvula 
bear Abhiscka Laksmi in imitation of the coins of 
Azilises, and Azilises may be placed circa 50-30 p.c. as 
the termination of Azes I's rule is not estimated in any 
‘manner earlier than 50 n.c."* Rajuvula would have had 
the chance to imitate Azilises’ motif on his coins only 
some time after 50..c, Though we have no indications 
that Rajuvula followed Azilises, if we do take i to be 
50, the date of Rajuvula would be at the end of the 
‘century at Mathura because he came there quite late in 
his life, After Rajuvula, we have at least six rulers at 
Mathura, [fan average of eighteen years for each reign 
is accepted, the termination of the Kyatrapa rule would 
come about the first decade of the second century 4.0. 
A century of rule for six rulers may notbe considered a 
high estimate when we know that 98 years were covered 
by three or four Kusina kings at Mathur,” The Sonkh 
excavations indicate thar the Kusinas followed the 
Ksatrapas without any gap.®* As such, the arrival of 
the Kusinas at Mathura can only be placed in the 
beginning of the second decade of the second century 
‘A.D. at the earliest, 

A careful scrutiny of the coins that are found at 
Mathura reveals no trace of Kujala Kadphises, the 
first Kusaia ruler. It means that he had no hold in this 
region. According to Cunningham, the coins of Sover 
Megas were found at Mathura and in almost all the 
places in Madhyadesa along with the coins of the Great 
Kusinas. He also detected a local type of his coins at 
Mathura. But we have not found a single coin of 
Soter Megas of any type in the course of our investiga- 
tions of coins current at Mathura. We are disinclined 
to attach importance to what Cunningham has said. 
We feel that Vima Kadphises was the first Kusina ruler 
who occupied Mathura after the Ksatrapas. If twenty 
Years is assigned to his reign, his date would then bein 
the second and third decades of the second century 
AD. 

Acthis stage, a copper coin attracts our attention, It 
was found on the surface at Sonkh during the excava- 
tions in the area of the Naga apsidal remple, outside the 
main excavation site. Immediately under the temple 


lay an early Kusina structure.” The copper coin hat 

Brahmi legends on both the faces. On one face, the 
legend is clearly Hiviskasya in one line; on the other 
face, the legend isin two lines and may be read asputra 
hea/naka (sya) (PI. 14.1, 6). The division of a legend 
oon. the two faces of a coin is probably unknown any- 
where in Indian numismatics, but here the legends can 
be read meaningfully only when they are taken together 
and read as Huviskasya putra Kanikasya, It would then 
‘mean that the Kanika was the issuer of the coin and he 
was the son of Fluviska.”” Wedo not know of Kaniska, 
who was the son of Huvigka. It may be said that 
Huyiska, whom we know as the successor of Kanishka, 
might have had ason named Kaniska, Buvon this coin, 
we see no device which could be called Kusia. Here 
the human figure, though wearing a foreign dress, is 
unlike the figures of the king or the deity, seen on the 
Kusina coins. The figures closer tothe figures seen on 
the early indigenous coins. The coin is un-Kusina also 
in fabric and execution. The obverse device with a 
square incuse is the feature of early Indian numisenati 
Ie is known at the latest on the coins of the Paricala 
series that had ended with the advent of the Kusinas, 
Moreover, no regal title, which is known on the Kusina 
coins, is used here either for Huvigka or for Kanigka. 
‘These peculiarities make it almost certain that the coin 
belongs to a very early period in the Kusina history at 
Mathura. From the point of palacography also, the 
coin does not seem to be of any later date than Kanigka 
1. The name Kanika is used in literature only for Kaniska 
1." This means thar the coin was issued only for him in 
the very early period of his entry into Mathura in 
keeping with the local traditions. His coins with 
Graeco-Bactrian script might have been issued later 
and for circulation in his entire dominion. This coin 
thus brings to light an unknown fact that Kanika 
(Kaniska I) was the son of Huviska (whom we may call 
Huviska I). 

‘That Kanigka’s father, Huviska 1, had succeeded 
Vima Kadphises is also indicated from a few gold 
coins, which have so far heen attributed to the second 
Huviska who succeeded Kanigka I. Itwas never seriously 
taken that the coins bearing the name Huvigka were 
thecoins of more than one person of the same name. I 
is not that the idea of two Huvighas is new. Earlier, it 
was suggested by F, W. Thomas; A. L. Basham," 
A. K. Narain and $. K, Maity on various consi- 
derations, We are not concerned here with most of the 

suments adduced by them, I would refer only to two 
different spellings of the name Huvigka—Oesko 
(QOHPKO) and Oeski (OOHpKI), on the basis of 
which Narain has postulated two Huviskas."® He did 
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not rely merely on the difference in the spelling of the 
fame but also cited a parallel instance to substantiate 
it, He pointed out that the name of Kaniska I on his 
coins is spelled as Kaneski (KANHDKI) and it is 
Kanesko (KANHpKO) on the coins that are later and 
attributed to Kaniska IIT. The reasons for the different 
spellings could only be the differentiation between 
two rulers of the same name. If that were true in the 
case of Kaniska, it could well be true in the case of 
Huvigka, also, 

In addition, 1 would like to add thar the spelling 
Oesko (OOHPKO) is seen only on two varieties of 
coins: (1) the Elephant-rider™ and (2) King seated 
ccross-legged, °* On all the other coins having the bust 
of the king, the spelling uniformly is Oeski (OOHPKI), 
"The cross-legged royal portraits go back to the days of 
Maues, Azes II and KujGla Kadphises;! and the 
elephant type is similar to that of Vima Kadphises. 
‘These types are quite unknown in the coin-series of 
Kanigka I, who intervened between Vima Kadphises 
and Huviska (Huviska Il of my reckoning), This could 
not be termed mere accident. Again, the form of the 
monogram on the coins of these two types, is that 
which is seen only on the coins of Vima Kadphises 
(Fig. 14.2; Symbol 8) and Kaniska. Huviska’s own 
monogram was Symbol 9 (Fig. 14.2), which is seen 
exclusively on the bust-type coins. The types, the 
monogram and the spelling, when taken together, 
isolate the issuer of the Elephant-rider and Cross-legged 
types from the issuer of the bust-type coins. These coin 
types indicate thar the issuer of the former two types 
was earlier than Kaniska I and close to Vima Kadphises 
and was distince from that Huviska who issued coins 
with the bust type and who came after Kanigka I. 

Here it might be of interest to mention that D. W. 
MacDowall has analyzed the weights of the copper 
coins, attributed to Huviska!™ and has detected two 
distinct chronological groups on the basis of a striking 
decrease in weight standard and the change in the 
monogram, According to him, the first group of 
Huviska’s copper coins are those that have the obverse 
Jegend commencing at one o’clock and have the well- 
made form of the reverse symbol, which is the same as 
that used by Vira Kadphises and Kaniska (Fig. 14.2; 
Symbol 8). The coins of the first group show the king 
riding on an elephant, sitting cross-legged and seated 
on a couch. These coins show a clear point of concen- 
tration at 15-16 grammes, representing the tetradrachm 
denomination of Vima Kadphises and Kaniska, The 
second group of Huviska's copper coins is characterized 
by the use of a distinct symbol (Fig. 14.2; Symbol 9), 
seen also on the bust-type gold coins. Itis generally 
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engraved with a reasonable amount of care. The legend 
on these coins does not commence at one o'clock and 
the letters are larger and less well-formed. These coins 
range between 8 and 13 grammes, and were struck toa 
standard of 10 to 12 grammes, 

‘MacDowall had been cautious about the interpretation 
of the significance of the apparent division; he, there- 
fore, suggested the possibility of separate stages in the 
issues of these coins or separate mint-centers. But in 
view of the distinctions noticed in the gold coins 
discussed above, it may now be reasonably said that 
the two divisions in the copper coins also lead to the 
same conclusion as derived from the gold coins, viz. 
there was more than one Huviska, and one of them 
may well be placed between Vima Kadphises and 
Kaniska I. This Huviska (i.¢., Huviska I) may well be 
identified with the Huviska mentioned on the copper 
coins found at Sonkh. 

Again, the bust-type gold coins of Huviska may 
well be divided into two groups indicating that they 
‘were the issues of not one but two rulers named Huviska 


T suggest that they relate to 
two distinct rulers of the same name. Without going 
into any detail to substantiate my suggestion, it may 
suffice to cite the parallel instance of the coins of Azes I 
and IT. G. K. Jenkins distinguished the two Azeses on 
the basis of the object held by the horse-rider in his 
hand, Jenkins pointed out that Azes I held a spear and 
Azes II had a whip." If this were true for the Saka 
rulers, there is no reason why it should not be true for 
the Kusina rulers, 

‘That the above mentioned two types of the coins 
belonged to two Huviskas (II and III) is substantiated 
from two hoards of gold coins discovered in Uttar 
Pradesh. One of them found in 1965 in the district of 
Barabanki had thirteen coins, all of Huviska and 
exclusively of the type where the king holds aikuéa 
(goad); the hoard 


‘where the king holds a scepter. On none of them 
aioe ling arikuéa' (goad). The rwo hoards 
are so distinct in their contents that they unmistakably 
‘mean that the two types of the coins were 
issued in two different periods. The association of the 
coin of Vasudeva in the Garhwal hoard, makes it certain 


that the spear-type coins were later." The avikusa- 
type coins belonged to Huvigka II and the scepter-type 
to Huviska III. 

Here reference may again be made td MacDowall's 
observations about the weighs of Havisha’s copper 
coins, He has distinguished the copper coins of group 
IL, mentioned above, into two classes, on the basis of 
their weights. They 1 the standard (1) 10 to 12 
grammes and (2) 7 to 9 grammes. He places them 
into two distinct chronological phases.""* They may 
well be the coins of two sucessive rulers of the same 
name. 

inscriptions bearing the name of Huviska are 
known to cover quite a long period of time, from 
Kaniska years 28 to 60.""* This may well be the period 
of rwo Huviskas (II and M11). During this period whether 
the two Huviskas were successive rulers or someone 
had intervened between them remains tobe investigated. 

Hiuviska (II1) was succeeded by Vasudeva. This is 
clear from the Garhwal hoard, just mentioned above. 
His inscriptions of the Kaniska years 64 (or 67) 10 98 
years are known from Mathura region!” and they: 
testify to his existence there. The political history of 


the Mathuri region after him is obscure, The Yaudheyas 


and/or the Nagas are vaguely considered as responsible 
for the decline of the Kusina rule in this region. But 
hardly any coin of the Yaudheyas can be seen in the 
Mathura Museum and the Naga coins there are also 50 
few!" that they are insufficient to suggest any kind of 
occupation at Mathura. As such, there was almost a 
vacuum in the history of Mathura from this time till 
the rise of the Guptas. 

Some information about this period of history may 
be elicited from the coin-hoards known from Uttar 
Pradesh and the vicinity. But no proper attention has 
so far been given to them. A close scrutiny of these 
hoards" indicates that they are distinguishable into 
two clear groups. One group of these hoards, known 
from all parts of Kusana dominion, inchides only the 
coins of the earlier Kusapa rulers (Vima Kadphises to 
‘Huviska). In them the Vasudeva coins are generally 
absent; in a few cases where his coins have been found, 
their number is too small to be of any value. The other 
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Part of his reign, the Kusina domain had greatly 
lnssihed ix the en, had Pecoeae aed’ 
‘Mathura region and it i Ie i 

tome its periphery. It was not wiped 


‘The copper coins of the second group found in and 
around Mathura" would have been the best evidence 
for our purpose, but unfortunately, they have never 
been properly studied and published. However, five 
gold coin hoards, known to me, though not found 
exactly in the Mathura region, may serve our purpose 
well, One of them came from the District of Jaunpur 
and had thirty-three coins:"" the other hoard iad only 
twelve coins and was found in Unnao District; the 
third hoard had twenty-one coins and was found in 
Meerut District." All these Districts lay in Uttar 
Pradesh, the great part of which was under the influence 
of the Kusinas and was governed from Mathura, The 
fourth hoard of ten coins was discovered in the village 
Dado Fatehpur, Khetri (District Jhunjhunu, Raja- 
sthan).'*The fifth hoard was found at Mithathal in the 
District of Hisar (Haryana Pradesh). Both these 
places are not very far from the Mathura region. 

The contents of these five hoards of gold coins, 
when studied together, present a link between the 
Kusina Vasudeva I at one end and Samudragupta of 
the Gupta dynasty at the other end, with an unbroken 
chain of at least five rulers—Vasudeva II, Kaniska Il, 
Bazeska, Vasu and Saka."* They thus show that there 
was no hiatus at any time in the period between the 
Kosinas and the Guptas. This, however, does not 
mean that Saka, whose coins are known only in the 
Mithathal hoard, was the ruler of the Mathura region. 
Itonly indicates 2 chronological sequence of the rulers 
up to the time of the rise of the Guptas under 
Samudragupta. 
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We have plenty of copper coins at Mathur in the 
continued tradition of the Ardoksho reverse type coins 
of Kaniska I1T and Vasudeva II. They indicate that a 
few more rulers might have existed in the chain of the 
Kusina rulers in the Mathuri region. Three rypes of 
such coins are illustrated here (Pls. 14.11; nos. 9-11). 

them, one is most interesting (PI. 14.11; no. 9). 
Here the king is seated on a throne, facing front, 
holding a fillet (pata) in the right hand and with the left 
hand upraised, probably holding a staff. Behind his 
right hand is a pointed spear of broad blade replacing 
the trident of the earlier coins of Vasu and others. To 
the right of the right hand, below the arm appears a 
legend Vira, Perhaps, below the lefthand are also few 
letters, which are not clear. This coin undoubtedly 
belongs to a king named Vira, probably a successor of 
Vasit. The other two coins might be later issues. 

In the light of the above, we may have a hundred 
years after Vasudeva I for Vasudeva II, Kaniska II, 
Vasu, Vira and a few other rulers that might have 
succeeded Vasu or intervened between these rulers. It 
may now be said that the Kusina rule terminated only 
with the rise of Samudragupta. Samudragupra’s date 
may well be placed in about 350 A.D." As such, the 
date of these post-Visudeva rulers might have com- 
menced around 250 A.p. If we accept this date for the 
Kaniska year 98, the last known date for Vasudeva I, 
the commencement of the Kaniska era would be around 
140-150 a.p., almost the same, as was suggested by me 
earlier." 
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obtained by J. K. Agrawala of Lucknow from Raygir 
(ancient Rajagrha) (see Journal of the U.P. Historical 
Society, vi, 1933, p, 81). But on their basis, these coins 
cannot be attributed 10 

different types of local punch-marked coins are known 
from Magadha region and may be reasonably identified 
to that . A few coins are known from Ujain- 
Bhilsa region (P. L, Gupta, ‘Some Interesting coins from 
Usain Bhilsa,” Journal of Numismatic Society of India, 


Vol. XIV [1953], p. 43), and Padama-Pawaya (ancient 
Padmivatt)(H. V. Trivedi ‘Some New Ancient Indian 
Coins" J. 

coins are 


tercomm! 
between Mathura and these places. Coins of Ujjain are 
often found at Mathura, 

10, P. L. Gupta, Amaravati Hoard of Silver Punch-marked 
Coins, Hyderabad, 1963, pp. 51, 52, 62, 64, 68, ec. 
‘There the symbol is shown inaccurately pointed. 
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Mathued Museum Coin Register Nos. 461.59; 516.9; 
540; 572.191; 728.8. A few coins with this symbol but 
with different symbol-associations are catalogued by 
Allan (Catalogue, p. 43) butall of them are of unknown 
provenance. Ido not remember to have seen this symbol 
inany coin lotor hoard of known provenance other than 
Mathued or its vicinity. 

Coins of Vesnis ofa litte later period are known, (Allan, 
Catalogue, p. 281, Coin 17). Their sealings have recently 
come to light. There we have the masala and cakra, the 
anrributes of Sarhkarsana (Balarima) and Krina (Omanand 
Saraswati, ‘Vribni-Rajemya gane ke Mudrike’ (in 
Hindi), /.N.S.L., Vol. XXXV [1973], pp. 95-100). They 
indicate that Balardma and Krsna were represented by 
their attributes on these seals. That the Vrsois lived in 
this area in the post- Mahabbirata period is atest from 
various literary sources. 

‘The hoards of the silver punch-marked coins having the 
‘Mauryan issues have invariably the same varieties of the 
coins as were discovered in the hoard that was found in 
the excavations at Ai-Khanum in the Oxus valley along 
with the drachmae of Agathocles (A. K. Narain, Two 
Hindu Divinities, J.N.S-1., Vol. XXXV [1973], p. 74), 
Agathocles is dated in 185-160 .c. The hoard chus 
furnishes 2 clue to assume that the minting of the silver 
ppunch-marked coins would have ceased before this hoard 
‘wasinterred. 

Many silver punch-marked coins were found along with 
the coins of Kujala Kadphises. Vim Kadphises, Kanisha, 
Visudeva and the Sasanid rulers in the monastery at 
‘Taxila (J. Marshall, Exploration and Research,’ Anmaal 
Report, Archaeological Survey of Indiz, 1923-24, p.26). 
‘More than five thousand silver punch-marked coins were 
found at Mir Zakah, near Kabul, along withthe Bacwian, 
Todo-Bacuia, Indo Sorbian and : 
(R. Curiel and D. Schlumberger, Trézore Monetaire 
DiAfghanistan, Paris, 1953, pp. 66-90). Three punch- 
‘marked coins were found in the deposit at the foot of the 
Vajrdsana, the chrone of Buddha, in the temple of 
Bodh Gay’, which were placed during the reign of Huviska 
(Cunningham, Survey of India Report, 
Vol. XVI [1880-81], p. 4). Recent excavations 2 
Sisupilagarh (Orissa), Chandravall (Kamiraka), Amreli 
and Bahal (Mahirastra) and Ahicchatri (Untara Pradesh) 
yielded punch-marked coins in the strata that are dated 
first wo third century 4.0. (C. Ray, Stratigraphic Evidence 
of Coins in Indian Excavations and some Allied Issues, 
Varanasi, 1959, pp. 20). 

H, Hiireel, ‘Some Results of the Excavations at Sonkh,’ 
German Scholars on Indis, Bombay, 1976, p. 80. 

5. Konow, ‘Mathura Brahmi Inscription of the year28,” 
E.l., Vol. XX1, 1931-32, pp. $5-61. 

Pannalal, ‘A Find of Clay-moulds for forging Coins at 
Mathura, 

PP. irbal Sahni, On the Technique of Casting 


Cotns in Ancient Indie, Bombay, 1945, pp. 44-47; Durga 
Prasad and P. L. Gupta, ‘Clay-toulds of Punch marked 


B. 


Coins from Mathura,’ Journal ofthe Numismatic Society 
of India, Vol. XVI (1954), pp. 166-176. 


1. Mathura Museum, Accession No. 1560. 
. P. L. Gupea, 


Punch-mzrked Coins in the Andra Pradesh 
Government Musesm, Hyderabad, 1961, pp. 130-135. 


|. Hartel, ‘Sonkkh,’p. 79. 


P. L. Gupta, ‘Copper Punch-marked Coins from Soak," 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol, XXXVI 
(1975), pp. 3-10. 

PL. Gupea, ‘Sonkkh,” pp. 11-12. 


Yuga Purana, narrated the invasion of the Bactrians into 


India under the leadership of Demetrius (Dharma-mitra) 
immediately after referring to Saliguka, the fourth ruler 
after Asoka. Patafjali in his Mababhdsya refers, most 
likely, to this invasion when he illustrates imperfect 
tense (lati). At this time, the politcal condition of 
Norther India would have been disturbed, and this 


‘only after the said cowp d'état. So, this event may be 
placed some time berween Gres 204 and 184 9.c. 


5. A sixth ruler named Saryamitra is suggested in this series 


‘on the basis of a coin lately discovered (K. D. Bajpai,’A 
Coin of Saryamitra—A New Ruler of Mathura," Journal 
of the Numismatic Society of India, Vel. XXVIII19661, 
- 42), Not being convinced of the identification of the de~ 
Vices and the amibusion, no novice ofthis coin is taken here. 


H. V. Trivedi, ‘Coins of Mahismati, Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of Indiz, Vol. XVII, ii, 1955, p-9. 


agara, 

mee ofthe Numismatic Socety of Indi, Vol. XXXIN, 
+p. 37. 

S. L. Katare, “Hitherto unknown coins of the city of 

Bhagila,” Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 

Vol. XIV, 1951, p. 9. 


44. A coin bearing this name was found by Cunningham at 


57. 


ase 


. Allan, Catalogue, p. 1 
7. Allan, Catalogue, p. 147; Pl. XIX, 17; Smith, Catalogue, 


.. A ruler Sesadatta is placed among 


FELSLASS 


‘Ambarikha, north of Mathues town 
Survey Report Il, p. 14; Coins of Ancient Indis, Pl. VI. 
1). 


3. V. A. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indizn 


‘Museum, Vol. 1, Varanasi, 1972 (Reprint), p. 194. 
|. XIX, 12. 


p. 194. 


. Allan, Catalogue, intro. p. xiv. 
. Allan, Catalogue, p. 147; Pl. XIX, 13. 


implications of the 
guage. ‘of Patichals Coins,’ Journal 
of the Numismatic Society of Indis, Vol. XXXIX (1977), 
pas. 


. J. Ph. Vogel, Exploration at Mathurain Annual Report, 


‘Archaeological Survey of Indus, 1911-12, p. 128. 


}. On the Audumbara coins the name Visvamitra is written 


as Vispamitra. It shows that fos and spa were inter- 
changeable. 


. Allan, Catalogue, p. 150. 
- In the winter season of 1891-92, Fihrer had excavated 2 


two-storied Siva temple at Ahicchatri and found a por 
containing sixteen coins of the Paricala rulers. According 
to Smith (Catalogue, p. 185) they included 2 coin of 
Brhaspatimitra. He presumed that the coin might be in 
the Lucknow Museum. But so far 2s I could ascertain 
from the Accession Register of the Museum, there exists 
no such coin, 

A. Fahrer, ‘Pabhosa Inscriptions,” Epigrapbis Indica, 

240. 


‘Vol. 1 (1892-94), 

the Mathura rulers 
(Allan, Catalogue Intro. pc). He should have found 
mention here; bur | am doubtful about the attribution of 
hhis coin to Mathura; hence, I have ignored him. 
Allan, Catalogue, p. 176; 


Allan, Catalogue, p. 175; Pl, XXX, 22-24. 
Unpublished. Mathuri Museum, Accession No. 70.38. 
‘My attention to it has been drawn by T. P. Verma, who 
hhas examined the Museum's collection of seals and sealings. 
A. Cunningham, "Mathura," Archaeological Survey of 
India Report, Vol. Ul, Pl. XVI (1871-72), p. 36, Pl. 
XVI, Fig. 21. 

Alllan, Catalogue, p. 280: Pl. XLV, 15-16. 


. Allan, Catalogue, intro., p. clv 
LR. Baro, “Nowe on lndlan Cains and Toscrpcions* 


Journal of Royal Asiatic Socery (1900), pp. 352-353; F 

E. Pargiter, ‘Jankhat Inscription ofthe time of Virasena,' 

Enaraphis Indie Vol. XI, pp. 8-7; Alan, Capac, 
Intro., p. clv. 


a. 


74 


7. 
76. 


fesse 


55. 
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T. P. Verma, “The Ps of the Local Coins of 
Northern India," Seminar Papers om the Local Coins of 
Northern India, Varanasi, 1968, p. 142. 


. A. Cunningham, Coins of Ancent India, Pl. Ul, 4; 


Allan, Catalogue, p.218; Pl, XXX1, 17. 


|. A.S. Altekar has read the legend as Jayavhiinaoh pucrasya 


Alzwasataya and Abhapa abaha(hu?) bu ana respectively. 
(Two Coins from Mathuri," Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Vol. VI, 1944, pp. 24-26.) 

R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coin in the Punjab 
‘Museum, Vol. 1, Onford, 1914, p. 105, coins 332-33; Pl. 
XIII. H. Harel and B.N. Mukherjee informed me 
<during our stay at Delhi for this Seminar, thar some very 
tiny coins with Abhiscka Laksmi on one side and a horse 
‘on the other were found in the excavations at Sonkh in 
the layer where the coins of Saryamiera of che Mathura 
series were found. These tiny coins also bear the name of 
Sryamitra, Though I have not seen the coins, Iam very 
doubrful about the name on the coin. Horse on the 
reverse was introduced only on the coins of Hagina and 
Hagimesa, These coins do not materially alter the 


Allan, Catalogue, PL XXVI, 1244 
5 pI 1. 1, 12-13. 
Allan, Catalogue, p. 190; Pl. XXV, 14-17; XLII, 17. 
Allan, Catalogue, Intro., p. cxi. The coin is not 


traceable. It is not mentioned in the Sale Catalogne of 
Burn's Collection, nor does it exist in the British Museum, 


. P. L. Gupta “The Kirddamaks Kshatrapas of Western 


India,’ Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, No. 4, 
1953-54, pp. 50-56, 


. Allan has placed this group of ruters just after the indi- 


‘genous Datta rulers and considered that some of them 
may be contemporary at Mathuri with Rajuvula's rule 
further north (Catalogue, Intro., p. xvi). But this view 


igue Srapal Cain Journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India, XXXVI, 1976, pp. 

60-61. This coin has recendly been acquired by the 
National Museum, New Delhi, where Ihad the occasion 


‘Vogel, Mathurd, p. 128; H. 
Gottingen, 1961, p. 303. 
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89, Hirtel, ‘Sonkh,’ between pages 80 and 81. 

90. A. K. Srivastava, Coin Hoards of Uttar Pradesh, 
Lucknow, 1980, p. 146, Hoard No. 815. 

91, P..L, Gupta, The Coinage ofthe Local Kings of Northern 
India and the Date of Kaniska,' Papers on the Date of 
Kaniska, Leiden, 1968, pp. 114-20. 

92, A.K, Narain, Indo-Greeks, Oxford, 1957, p. 164. 

93. Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva are the rulers, whose 
inscriptions dated in successive years are known from 
the beginning up to the year 98, 

94. Harel, ‘Sonkh," p. 83. 

95. A. Cunningham, Coins of the Sakas, Part Il, p. 14; 55 
(compiled in Coins of the Indo-Scythians, Sakas and 
Kushanas, Varanasi, 1971, Reprint). Cunningham says 
that these coins are not found elsewhere; but Whitehead 
hhad found them in Delhi and Jagadhari. He says thar 
probably they were current in south-east. Punjab 
(Catalogue, p, 182, fn. 1). 

%6. Hircel does not mention this coin in his Report. 
However, I have published it (‘A Kushana Coin with 
Brahmi Legend,’ Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India, Vol. XXXV [1973], pp. 123-28). 

97. If the legends on the two sides are interpreted inde- 
pendently as Hirtel suggested during the discussion on 
this paper, and puera Kanikasya is taken to mean'son of 
Kaniska’, then Huviska may be regarded as the issuer of 
the coin, But this interpretation would be most unusual. 
‘To mean ‘son of Kaniska’, the correct form would be 
Kanikasya putra and never putra Kanikasya, 

98. For the identification of Kanika with Kaniska 1, see 
BN, Mukherjee, The Kushanas and che Deccan, Caleura, 
1968, p. 27; 40: 45 fa. 19; 49 fn. 51; 50; fn. 52; B. N, 
Mukherjee, The Kushana Genealogy, Calcutta, 1967, p. 
116, fn. 180; also, Levi, "Notes on the Indo-Scythians,' 
Indian Antiquary, XXXU (1903), pp. 380-89. F. W. 
‘Thomas, Tibet Literary Texts and Documents concerti, 
Chinese Tarkistan, London, 1935, p. 119 fn. 2; W. H. 
Rockhill, The Life of Buddh, p. 280, fn. 2. 

99, FW, Thomas, "Notes on the Scythian Period,’ Journal 
of Royal Asiatic Society (1952), p. 116. 

100. A. L. Basham, “The Succession ofthe Line of Kanishka, 

Bulletin of School of Oriental Studies, Vol. XX (1957), 
pp. 77-88. 

101. A. K. Narain, A Unique Gold and Two Silver Coins of 
Huvishka," Journal of Numismatic Society of India, 
Vol. XXII (1960), p. 99. 

102. S.K. Maity, The Gold Content of the Kusina, Kusina 
chiefs and the Sassanian Gold Coins from the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, Jounal of the Nuomismatic Society 
of India, Vol. XX (1958), p. 164; 166. 

103. To reject this suggestion, B. N. Mukherjee has pointed 
‘out to the rules of grammar, laid down for the Bactrian 
language, to show that both the forms were valid for 
the same name (The Kushana Genealogy, pp. 66-67). 
But grammar does not overrule common sense. 


109, Rosenfield, Dynastic Arts, p. 


‘Common sense is that no one writes or spells his name 
in two different forms. If the two forms of the same are 
used, it unmistakably means that they do not mean one 
and the same person. 

104. J. M. Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, 
Los Angeles, 1967, p. 61; Pl. Ill, 41-42, 

105. Rosenfield, Dynastic Arts, p. 62; Pl. II, 44. 

106. Rosenfield, Dynastic Arts, p. 14; PL.1, 6. 

107. Rosenfield, Dynastic Arts, p. 22; Pl. 1, 17. Itis note- 
worthy that a coin of this type was found at Varanasi 
(H.H. Wilson, Ariana Indice, p. 354). 

108. D. W. MacDowall, "The Weight Standards of the Gold 
and Copper Goinages of the Kushana Dynasty from 
‘Vima Kadphises to Vasudeva," Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Vol. XXTI (1960), pp. 71-73. 

1, 48-59. 

110. Rosenfield, Dynastic Arts, p. 84; Pl, III, 60;1V, 61-74. 

111, G. K. Jenkins, ‘Indo-Scythic Mints,’ Joumal of the 
Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XVII (1955). pp- 
12. 

112. A. K. Srivastava, ‘Kushana Gold Coins from Barabanki 
District,’ Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 
Vol. XXXI (1969), pp. 15-21. 

113. A, K. Srivastava, ‘Kushana Coins from Tehri-Garhwal,” 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. 
‘XXXVI (1975), pp. 72-73. 

114. A hoard of gold coins, found in the Meerut District 
(Unpublished), also shows that scepter-type coins of 
Hiaviska were later. This hoard included 2 coin of 
“Huvisha along with those of Vasudeva and his successors. 
Unfortunately, the coin of Huviska ofthis hoard isnot 
traceable now. But from its description, given in the 
Treasure Trove Report, available in the State Museum} 
Lucknow, it was a rare type coin showing the king 
‘wearing 2 turban in the Indian style. This coin might 
have been similar to the coin in the State Museum, 
Miinich (West Germany) (A. K, Narain, 'A Unique 
Gold and the Silver coin of Huviska,” Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India, XU [1960], p. 7). The 
Milnich coin shows that the king holds a scepter in his 
right hand. 

115. D.W. MacDowall, ‘Weight Standard,” pp. 71-72, 

116. Rosenfield, Dynastic Arts, pp. 226-268. 

117. Rosenfield, Dynastic Arts, pp. 268-270. 

118. Just before the preparation of this paper, the Mathura 
Museum Coin Collection and a private collection at 
Mathura were thoroughly examined by me. 

119. List of the finds of the Kusina coins in Bihar, Bengal 
and Orissa and the adjoining areas i given in my paper 
"Kusina-Murunda Rule in Eastern India," journal of 
the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XXXVI (1974), 
pp. 29-39. My two earlier papers include the finds from 
‘Eastern Uttar Pradesh (‘Eastern Expansion of the Kusina 
Empire,’ Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXIX 
[1953], pp. 212-214; "The Date of Kusina Currency in 
Eastern India,’ Jornal of the Numismatic Society of 
India, Vol. XV [1953], pp. 185-189). List of the finds 


122. 


123. 
124, 


120. 


121. 


of the Kusina coins in U.P. has also been prepared by 
C. S. Srivastava and A. K. Srivastava based on the 
Treasure Trove Reports (Bulletin of Museums and 
Archaeology in U.P, nos. 3 and 8, 1969 and 1971, 


respectively. 

‘A hoard of 1221 coins was found at Mit. Another 
hoard of 120 coins was discovered in the excavations at 
Sonkh (A. K. Srivastava, ‘Findspots of Kushana Coins 
in U.P.’, Bulletin of Museuomsand Archaeology in U.P. 
‘no. 8[1971], p.40, Entries Sand 17). Recently, 2 third 
hoard of about 1500 coins-was found at Govindnagar 
(Information, A. K. Srivastava). A fourth hoard of 296 
coins was found at Jamba Ranger in Jaipur District 
(Rajasthan) not very far from the Mathuri region 

Premlata Pokharna). 

A. K, Srivastava, ‘A Hoard of Kusina Coins from 
Jaunpur districr’, Ballecin of Musenonsand Archacology 
+10. 4, 1966, pp. 27-30. According to Sivastava, 
itincluded the coins of Kaniska, Vasudeva, Kaniska II 
and Vasu, Buton one of the coins BN. Mukherjee has 
found the name Bazesko clearly writen (‘A Gold Coin 
of Bazeshko,” Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India, Vol. XXXIV [1972], pp. 31-35). This adds 2 
‘new name to the lis of the later Kusina rulers. He may 
perhaps be identified with Vasaska or Vaskushana of 
the Sanchi inscriptions (J. Marshall, A. Foucher, and 
N. G. Majumdar, The Monsments of Sachi, three 


volumes, Calcutta, 1940, pp. 385-386} which bear the. 


dates 28 and 22 respectively and are reckoned in the 
second Kusina era by some scholars. 

A. K. Srivastava, “Kusina Gold Coins from Unao 
District,’ Bulletin of Museums and Archacology ix U.P. 
8055-6 (910); pe 3-92 cle pom Vines 


Tudion Archeology, 1953-54, p. 39. ‘The information 
given here is vague and to some extent inaccurate. 
‘There was no Kushano-Sasanian coin in the hoard. I 
examined this hoard recently at the Lucknow Museum. 
Ir contained one coin of Huviskea (king holding spear); 
six coins of Vasudeva (plain type 2: scyphate type 6; 
five coins of Kanigka (Siva and Bull ype) and ten coins 
of Kaniska IT] (Ardokhsho type).” 

P. Pokhara, ‘A Hoard of Kushana gold Coins from 
Rajasthan,” Journal of the Nuomismatic Society of India, 
XXXIX (1977), p. 160. The information here is in 
‘complete, but the photographs of the coins shown to 


125. 


126. 


17. 


128. 
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ime by Pokharna disclose thar the hoard includes the 
coins of Vasudeva and his successors. 

The hoard was found in 1915 and stills unpublished. 
Originally it had eighty-six coins; but only sixty coins 
‘came into official hands. Of them, thirty-three belonged 
to the Imperial Guptas (twenty-nine of Samudragupta 
and four of Kachagupta) and the rest related to the 
Kusinas. Till recently, the only information about the 
boards was tat it inchided a coin of the Batde-axe type 
of Samudragupta, a rare variety (Annual Report, 
Archaeological Survey of India, 195-16, p- 255 1926- 
27, p.19;A.S. Altekar, Coinage of the Gupta Empire, 
‘Varanasi, 1957, p. 309). Recently Thad an occasion to 
lay hands on the Araual Reports ofthe Central Museurn, 
Lahore. The Report forthe year 1915-16 disclosed that 
the hoard was originally examined by R. B. Whitehead 
and he had then prepared a very brief note on it. 
According to his note, the notable coins in the hoard 
were: a very fine piece of Samudragupta’s Battle-axe 
type, a coin of Samudragupta's Aévamedha type and. 
four coins of Kachagupta. He did not say a word about 
the Kusina contents. However, the Report for the year 
1916-17 disclosed that twensy coins from this hoard 
(eleven of the Guptas and nine of the Kusinas) were 
acquired by the Museum. The Report has illstated all 
the twenty coins but without any description. The 
illustrations reveal that the Museum's acquisition 
included rwo coins of Visudeva (Siva-Nandi reverse), 
two coins of Kaniska Ill (Siva-Nandi reverse), two 
coins of Kaniska IT (Ardokhsho reverse), rwo coins of 
‘Vasu (Ardokhsho reverse) and one coin of Sika 
(Ardokhsho reverse). In the light of this disclosure, it 
may well be presumed that the remianing coins, that 
‘were not acquired by the Museum, would have been 
the duplicates of these coins. Thus we now have a fair 
idea of the board. 

To have a clear historical picture, these hoards need a 
‘detailed treatment and a crical study which was not 
possible here. Irmay be discussed by me sometime later 
in an independent paper. But whatever has been said 
here is the sum substance of-the hoard study, and it 
serves our well. 


FL. Gop, Pe Imperial Gop, Varanasi 1974, 
Si, ‘Coinage of Local Kings,’ p. 120. 


15. Stratigraphic Evidence of Coins from 
Excavations at Mathura 


SUNIL C. RAY 


‘The antiquity of the Mathuri tegion is amply 
evidenced by literary works, indigenous as well as 
foreign,' which receive corroboration from archaco- 
logical finds, mainly in the form of sculptures and 
inscriptions,? belonging co Kusina and pre-Kusina 
periods. More specific light on the chronology of the 
area however is left by monetary issues which can be 
classified as silver punch-marked coins, copper punch- 
marked coins, cast copper coins, local coins of so- 
called Mathura rulers, coins of Satraps of Mathura and 
coins of the Imperial Kusinas and their successors, A 
corpus of coins recovered from Mathura has not yet 
been prepared noris a comprehensive list of such coins 
absolutely necessary to propound my thesis. Never- 
theless, we may take an account of such discoveries, 
references of which are scattered in various works. 

‘During his fourteen years of sojourn in the Mathuri 
region, Cunningham came across a number of coins of 
the ‘Indo-Grecian’ princes of Kabul and Punjab in 
Various mounds of the city, Among these were issues 
of Apollodotus and Menander, both in silver and 
copper, of Antimachus and of Straton. He also refers 
to acopper coin on which he read the name of Upaikeya 
written in Aéokan character.’ He further obtained 
several copper coins of Saudisa (Sodasa}’ and of 
Rajuvula and Raajubula.* 

‘Cunningham noticed that coins of Kaniska, Huviska 
and Vasudeva were spread over a large area of the 
Indian subcontinent, from Kabul to Benares and from 
Kashmir to Sindh and Malwa,* Somewhat similar was 
the pattern of distribution of the coins of Vima 
Kadphises, a few of which were located at Mathura 
and at Bhiteswar, a neighbouring area of the former.’ 


‘The variety of types and abundance of coins found 
at Mathura, rightly led Cunningham to conclude that 
these monetary issues were evidence enough to indicate 
the antiquity of the region. He also attempted to fix a 
chronology of the coins on typological basis placing 
the old punch-marked pieces of silver and copper at 
the beginning, coinciding with the age of Buddha. 
‘These were followed by silver hemidrachmas of the 
Greek princes Menander, Apollodotus, Antimachus 
and Straton. Then came the copper coins of the Hindu 
princes Purusadatta, Ramadatta etc, Next in succession 
were the coins of Vima Kadphises, Kanigka, Huvigka 
and Vasudeva, Chronologically the last in the series 
were the coins of the Gupta rulers.* 

In his book, Coins of Ancient India, Cunningham 
reiterates his statement about the find of coins with 
Greater details. He states that he found coins of 
Menander, Apollodotus and Antimachus 11, Kusina 
kings and many punch-marked silver coins from 
Mathura. He also records the coins of Satraps from 
Mathuri, They are Rajuvula and his sons Sodisa and 
Hagamasa and his contemporary Hagina. Other coins 
belonged to Hindu princes, These are Rajfia Balabhoi, 
Gomitra, Brahmamitra, Rajia Rimadatta, Purusa- 
datta, Raja Janapada, Arjuniyana.* Smith adds to it 
the names of the following additional rulers which 
were not mentioned in Cunningham's work. They are 
Bhavadatta, Urtamadatta, and Visnumitra.!” Allan 
records a few more names, viz. Gomitra II, ¢ 200-50 
8.c., Gosadatta, Drdhamitra, Siryamitra, Kamadatta 
and Ksatrapa Sivadatta."" Besides we know the names 
of Satamitra,"? Sesadarta!? and Satyamitra,'* Not all 
the coins mentioned above were actually found on the 
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soil of Mathura. Many of them were collected from the 
local market. But a comparison of these coins with the 
coins actually found at Mathur having a uniform coin 
type, viz. Laksmi holding lotus in uplifted right hand 
‘on the obverse and three elephants with riders on the 
reverse makes it evident that they were closely related, 
and if not at Mathura proper, they were in al likelihood 
current in the neighbouring regions. 

‘About the local Hindu coins, Vincent Smith very 
correctly states that the strikers of these monetary 
issues ‘may have been contemporary with each other, 
are earlier than the foreign Satraps with Persian 
names."'* Attempt has been made to date some of these 
Jocal rulers. Gomitra has been placed in the 2nd century 
3.c., Visnumitra in the Ist century #.c. and Saryamitra 
in the 2nd century a.c. on the basis of the identification 
of these rulers with the rulers of the same name 
‘occurring in several inscriptions found in the Mathura 
region." But such an identification cannot be estab- 
lished on unimpeachable grounds. As far as characters 
of inscriptions on the coins are concerned, it has to be 
admitted that due to the stereotyped nature of the 
script occurring on coins arising out of the peculiar 
technique of manufacture, itis not possible to date the 
script precisely, within a span of fifty years or so."” 

In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, coins have been 
acquired from time to time. The findspots are not 
always recorded, but from the recorded ones it is 
noticed that quite a considerable number of coins hail 
from Mathura. The picces coming from Mathura since 
1924, for which records are available, show five silver 
punch-marked coins, one copper punch-marked coin, 
eleven cast copper, one copper Azes I, two copper 
Azes Il, two Apollodotus, two Soter Megas, eleven 
coins of Vima Kadphises, 2 large number of coins of 
Kaniska, Huviska, Vasudeva and imitation Vasudeva, 
one coppet Kidara and several Kusina-Sasanian coins 
‘were obtained from Mathura, an evidence which tallies 
closely with the observations of |. Besides, 
there were coins of the Mathura Satraps, ‘of Rimadatta 
and Naga coins,"* the last ones evidently belonging toa 
period beyond the one which is under our purview in 
the «present paper. 

‘Coins unearthed in various other excavations and in 
treasure trove, include silver and copper punch-marked 
coins along with baked clay moulds of punch-marked 
coins, coins of Greek and Saka rulers, of local kings 
with names ending in Datta and Mitra, Ksatrapas and 
the Imperial Kusanas and their successors. Most notable 
‘among these was a hoard of 2175 coins found in 1966— 
67, which contained 4 specimens of Kaniska and 8 of 
Huviska, a hoard of 1221 coins which included 


monetary issues of Vima Kadphises, Kaniska and 
Huviska and a hoard of 593 coins of Vasudeva."” 

Most of the coins referred to above were surface 
finds or finds in stray hoards of collections obtained 
from local dealers, But even those which came from 
excavations could not be placed to their respective 
cultural and chronological context, because of the 
limitation of the methods under which such excavations 
were conducted. In fact, in spite of the collection of 
very rich and impressive archacological materials, these 
ald na ag placed pd cc dmclogiel toh oe 
‘non-availability of an accepted cultural sequence of the 
‘Mathura region. It was therefore felt wo be absolutely 
necessary to have a vertical dig in the Mathura region 
which would disclose the cultural pattern of the area 
and show the objects obtained in the excavation in a 
stratified sequence. Comparable materials, otherwise 
obtained, could then be reasonably located against a 
cultural and chronological background. Artistic study 
of materials already in hand could at the most trace out 
some broad outline of artistic trends and a workable 
theory about the development of such trends through 
ages, but this fell far short of a scientific chronology, 
showing successive cultural occupations and their 
characteristic features. Only a closely observed 
scientific dig could offer this evidence. Such a dig, 
though on a small scale, was taken up during the years 
1954-55 by the Archaeological Survey of India. 

The area which was taken up for excavation lay 10 
the north of the superimposed mosque of Aurangzeb. 
Period I, which was tentatively dated to 6th century 
1.c. yielded plain grey and polished black wares (not 
Northern Black Polished Ware) but did not present 
any coin. Period II which tured out Northern Black 
Polished Ware could be divided into three subperiods. 
Of these, the first showed evidence of bamboo and 
reed huts with baked bricks as well as ring wells in 
structural remains. Antiquities included bone needles 
or styli, camelian amulets, and beads, figurines of the 
mother goddess in grey and animals in red terracottas. 
But no coin was encountered in this subperiod. 

middle subperiod presented a variety of anti- 
quities including gadrooned and cylindrical terracotta, 
beads, ear ornaments, etched carnelian beads, copper 
antimony rods, grey terracotta figurines of the mother 


wells, drains and ring wells. ‘Other finds consist of 


1] 
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coppersmith’s furnace and workshop with several 
moulds, beads of shell, glass and crystal, terracorta 
female figurines with gorgeous headdress and monkeys 
with three legs. Cast copper coins were also met with 
in this subperiod, According to the chronology accepted 
by the Archaeological Survey of India, period II came 
to a close about the 2nd century wc. The cast copper 
coins of Mathura, therefore, were later than the earlier 
days of the N.B.P. and survived up to the 2nd century 
Bc. 

After a temporary desertion, this very site again 
‘came to be occupied and this period of habitation has 
been described in the report of the excavation as period 
III. The cultural components of this period were various 
types of beads in crystal, agate, camelian, lapis lazuli, 
fence, jasper and shel, die of bone, sone cakes 
and a turquoise blue glazed finial. coins, 
aicing tel oe kinees wer gern Se 
period. 

"The next period of the dig has been assigned a date 
extending from a.0. 100 0 350, which tuned up 
terracotta dwarfs and grotesque figures showing use of 


considerable emphasis was laid down on the principle 
of stratification was the one conducted at Sonkh, a site 
situated in the suburbs of Mathura. The excavation 
was conducted by Herbert Hiirtel between 1966 and 
1974 It revealed the cultural sequence of the site 
which started from a period when the Painted Grey 
‘Ware was in use along with Black-and-Red Ware and 
continued upto late eighteenth century when the area 
was under the rule of the Jats. The chronology of the 
site was obtained mainly on the evidence of coins. 
Levels 34 and 33, belonged to the period of the Mauryas 
which yielded silver punch-marked coins and un- 
inscribed cast coins with crescent-on-hill motif on the 
reverse, In levels 32 and 31, besides the silver punch- 
marked coins, which were encountered in the previous 
periods a new type of coin, the punch-marked copper, 
Re oie wih uc acall bowl comeecdsamany ects 
coins of this type. The excavator attributed these levels 
to the period of early Suigas.* Immediately higher 
levels, levels 30 and 29, presented punch-marked coins 
of silver and copper. In addition, level 29 yielded a 
die-struck coin with the Ujjain symbols on the reverse 
and a standing human-figure before a bull.on the 
obverse. Hartel places these levels to middle Suiga 
period, i.e. second half of the 2nd century 8.c- 

‘The earliest inscribed coin of Sonkh comes from 


level 28. This isa coin of king Gomitra, who is supposed 
to have been a local ruler of Mathura. From the lower 
phase of level 26 came up coins, in large numbers, of 
another Mitra king, Saryamitra. The upper layers of 
level 26 and level 25 presented coins of Brahmamitra 
and Visoumitra. By locating these Mitra coins in a 
stratigraphic sequence, Hartel has supplied important 
data on the basis of which the chronology of these 
coins can be determined, a chronology which does not 
tally with the normally accepted date for these coins. 
Allan, for example, has pls-ed Gomitra of Hartel's 
coin in the 3rd century 8.c. and Saryamitra, Brahma- 
‘mitra and Visnumitra in the 2nd century a,c. and coins 
of other rulers with names ending in the Mitra and 
Datta (the types of which closely resemble the coin 
types of the Mitra rulers mentioned above and the 
provenances of which are either Mathura or regions 
around it), in the 2nd and Ist century w.c.* But Hirtel’s 
discovery of these coins in levels lying berween the 
Mid-Suéiga and the Ksatrapa period, places them 
between c. 150..c. to the end of the Ist century 8.c. It 
may however be argued that the evidence of only one 
site is not adequate enough to finally settle the issue, It 
may further be said that at Sonkh, some of thes Mitra 
coins may be survivals in an upper stratum. It will be 
therefore desirable to search for supporting evidence 
from other stratigraphic diggings before accepting the 
chronology of Hartel, 

‘The local coins of Mathura with names of strikers 
ending in Mitra or Datta have been found in several 
excavations, where adequate emphasis has been laid on 
the principle of stratigraphy. One of these is the exca- 
vation at Hastindpura. At Hastinapura, in site number 
one, five coins of the Mathura rulers were met with. 
Struck on copper, they had the usual Laksmi figure on 
the obverse. In two cases, the names could be read as 
Sesadatta. On others, the names could not be read 
fully. These were found in period IV, which is broadly 
assignable between 2nd century B.c, and late 3rd 
century 4.0. Though the excavator stares that they 
were found in the lower levels of the period, this is not 
wholly true. In layer sixteen they were interlocked 
with the coins of the Yaudheyas, coins that are usually 
givena datein the Ist century A.p., while afew occurred 
in slightly earlier layers. At least this is evident from 
the section published in plate XXIII* At Purana 
Qila, in one of the digs, the coins of Mathura rulers are 
recorded to have been noticed in period III, c, 2nd 
century .c. to 3rd century a.p. which yielded 
Yaudheya coins of the 1st century a.p. and Suiga 
terracottas.” In another dig, copper coins of Mathura 
kings, apparently the Mitras and Dartas, are found in 
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the Saka-Kusina period which presented typical Yaksa 
(Kubera) of the Kusina period, coins of Kusinas and 
the Yaudheyas and bowls and sprinklers of Kusina 

age. The reports published are too brief to enable one 
eter ea aerl spaces ob ae Meat See 
relation to Yaudheya and Kusina coins. Nevertheless 
their stratigraphic position does not militate against 
the view expressed by Hartel 

‘At Sonkh two coins of Ksatrapa Hagimasa and one 
of Ramadatta were found in level 24, and twenty 
Ksatrapa coins were met with in level 25, Most of these 
coins belong to Rajuvula and Sodisa. A few coins of 
Rimadatta also were seen in association, indicating 

haps that the-rule of the local king remained over- 

with the Ksatrapa rule over the Mathura region. 

‘As pointed out by Hartel, no absolute date can be 

ascribed to the Ksatrapa levels of Sonkh. But i is 

evident. that the Ksatrapas followed the Mitra. 

can be: assigned to the first century 

2c. and Rajuvula and Sodisa in the early part of the 
Christian era. 

Coins of Vima Kadphises and Kaniska I poured 
forth from level 22, of Huviska from level 18 and of 
Vasudeva I and Kanisks III from level 16. On the basis 
of the actual occurrence of the coins of his predecessors 
and successors, the coins of Kaniska I, at Sonkh, can 
be said to have a place in the Ist century 4.0. 

‘Apart from presenting a cultural sequence with the 
help of coins, as described above, the excavations at 
Sonkh indicated the dates of two types of coins which 
could not be assigned so far to a definite period. One of 
these, which was felt by Allan to have originated in 
Uttar Pradesh but was finally assigned to Taxila and 
‘was a die struck copper piece with a lion before dbvaja~ 
stambba on the obverse and plain reverse, belonged to 
levels 33 and 32 and therefore was assignable to early 
Suiiga period, i.e. first half of 2nd century 

‘The second one, a round die struck copper, had a 
standing human figure on the obverse and one Ujjain 
symbol on the reverse, It was found in level 29, 
assignable to 2nd century 8.c. I mention these coins to 
indicate that coins do not merely date a stratum in a 
stratified dig on the basis of their own known dates, 
but also to indicate how the unknown provenance and 
indeterminable date of a monetary issue is found out 
by the help of stratigraphic digging. 

Sonlkh has not only yielded a series of coins, which 
are helpful to date the chronology of the site, but also 
has dated the industries and the pattern of life which go 
with these coins. Associated with the silver punch- 
marked and cast copper coins go houses built of mud, 
wood and reed. The common red ware had dishes, 


plates and bows. Coarse grey and black slipped ware 
‘were also in use besides the Northern Black Polished 
Ware. Terracotta mother goddess is an industry par 
excellence. iter kapageie Bis Sichedea plete of 
bone, possibly a female figure and an interesting copper 
trident. With the coming of punch-marked copper 
coins, there is 2 change in the associated industries. 
pase eteeoe mes sre See of style 

are changed, 2 much more round face with broad 
cheeks replaces the long face with eyes outlined as 
‘simple ellipse. Mud bricks take the place of simple 
mud workmanship and even burnt bricks come to be 
in use in drains and wells. 

With the use of Mitra coins and the coins of the 
Ksatrapas, we come across real farmsteads, through 
the grouping of the rooms around an inner courtyard. 
Burnt bricks are in normal use. There is a general 
impression of prosperity in the abundance and variety 
of structures. The shape of pottery is replaced by new 
types of earthenware, The mother goddess in a new 
style becomes: A terracotta amulet in the shape 
of a hand isan interesting find of this period as is also a 
biscriptual seal, written in Brahmi and Kharosthi. 
Among other typical objects mention may be made of 
votive tanks, remarkable for their variery and artistic 
quality. 

‘The Kusina coins go well with a highly prosperous 
and sophisticated way of life. Closed and walled-in- 
farmsteads and systematic layout of buildings mark 
the construction activity. There are beautiful bronzes, 
the continuation of votive tanks, seals, plaques, 
stamped pottery, and an abundance of terracotta figures 
im typical Sunga and Kusina styles. Stone reliefs and 
stone figurés of remarkable beauty are also met with.” 

During recent years, between 1973 and 1976, another 
‘excavation was taken up at Mathura by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. Initially, the area taken up was 
Kankali Tila, but afterwards several other areas were 
also examined. The final analyses show that the exca- 
vations revealed the following cultural sequence—(1) 
6th century B.C. to 4th century a.c., Painted Grey 
‘Ware Culture, (2) 4th—Snd century 8.c., Norther Black 
Polished Ware Culture, (3) 2nd-Ist century B.c., (4) 
Ist wo 2nd century 4.p., the Saka-Kusina Culture, (5) 
4th-Sth century A.D. A detailed report of the excavations 
hhas yet to come out. From the brief notes so far pub- 
lished, it is found that period IV yielded Kusina and 
imitation Kusina coins. A large number of terracottas 
of different varieties marked this phase and dispélled 
the theory, once cherished, that the Kusina period was 
deficient in terracottas.”" 

‘The chronology in the excavations noted above is 


| 
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primarily based upon the evidence of coins, supple- 
mented by the evidence of pottery and other artistic 
products which can be reasonably dated. This dating 
again is determined to a large extent on the bass ofthe 
dates of the associated coins found at other sites in 
various excavations. The evidence of coins, therefore, 
as far as Mathura region is concerned, is of considerable 
importance. These coins have, forthe first time, dated 
a sequence of culture and have helped to place various 
industries flourishing for ages in the Mathura region in 
their proper chronological and cultural perspective. 
Bur the coins not only showed succession of cultures 
in achronological order with associated industries, but 
also unveiled certain patterns of socio-economic life 
which went with a particular class of coins and thus 
opened up grounds for further research in the field of 
social history. 

Eis fevidence of potas 13 sxalgrahit porta ts 
significant from another aspect. As pointed out pre- 
viously, the Mathura region has yielded coins ranging 
from punch-marked to post-Kusina variety in various 
stray finds, These could not be placed, so far, into their 
natural chronological and cultural context. But now, 
thanks to the evidence of coins in sequence, 
we can associate these unstratified materials with their 
counterparts found in stratified contexts and establish 
their relationship. A stray cast copper coin, for example, 
is no longer an unknown entity in the cultural assem- 
blage of Mathura. Armed with the evidence of the 
three excavations referred to above we can now place it 
within a broad period berween 4th and 2nd century 
8,¢. The unstratified mass of coms found in the Mathura 
region which were so far unassociated with corres- 
ponding cultures can now be placed into their proper 
Context and thus can now be made meaningful. 


Before concluding, I would like to draw the attention 
of scholars to another interesting feature. Some of the 
coins of Mathura, like the punch:marked and cast 
copper coins, have a pan-Indian denomination. It 
cannot be said with certainty which of these originated 
at Mathura. But there are others which can reasonably 
be placed in the Mathura region itself, like the coins of 
the local rulers of Mathurd or their immediate followers, 
the Saka Satraps. The Kusina coins might have been 
issued from different parts of the Kusina empire, which 
embraced a large part of North India and even regions 
beyond. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that an 
important seat of the Kusna empire was at Mathura. 
A considerable number of coins of the Kusinas, in all 
likelihood, emanated from this centre and spread into 
adjoining regions. Finds of Kusina coins in other parts 
OF Lia thesefore, brcly coloeidc 9a she Rare 
rule in Mathura. The find, therefore, of coins of local 
as well as Kusina rulers, in other parts of India where 
they have been located in the stratigraphic contextis of 
considerable significance, in so faras this associates the 
history of Mathura with the life lived in those cultural 
strata. A comparative study, in this context of Rupar 
period IV,” Sirkap III and IV (structural phase), 
Purana Qila, III, Saka-Kusana period, Ahicchatra IV. 
(Dikshit’s excavation)" and III (Banerjce’s excavation)*, 
Kausimbi III,” Hastindpura IV" Bikaner I, 
Rangmahal culture,” Sohagpur Ill," Masaondih II1,** 
Rajghat in period yielding coins of the Kusinas,** 
(regions not lying very far from Mathura and perhaps 
situated a broad based political and economic 
system), is likely to bring into focus a pattern of life 
which was shared by a large community of Northern 
India for a considerable period, and in which Mathura's 
contribution was perhaps not insignificant. 
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16, Study of Local Coin Types of Mathura with 
Particular Reference to Religious Motifs 


JAI PRAKASH SINGH 


“The typology of early Indian coins is perhaps peculiar 
to the subcontinent. Some attempts have been made, 
now and then, to study the symbols of early Indian 
coins and to determine their religious afilations. But 
Species kere vonin teen thy comer 

in most cases, individual symbols, usually out of their 
group contest. The obverse symbols of punch-marked 
supposed to indicate their issuer and the place 
of their issue! and perhaps other conne:ted matters. 
“Their reverse marks are usually taken as shroff marks. 
“Thus, most of the early coins do nor seem to suggest a 
definite religious typology.? The early cast and die- 
struck coins follow the symbolic pattern of the 


Pt punch: coins. These also, therefore, 
must indicate the issuer, the place and area, etc., of 
their cireulation fir marks? 


used by the Indo-Grecks and their non-Indian succes- 
sors. Distinct religions types were adopted by indi~ 
genous kings and political groups as.aresult 
OF te irapace ofthe Indo-Greck and the Sekar Peblava 
coinage ust atthe pace of inciting coins, a wll 


The only exception to this is provided by the coinage 
ba ieeatl eice stays nc sess of Aca 
gious types.° But even in this case, the representations 
are in tune with the indigenous numismatic tradition. 


‘The main difference between the Greek and Indian 
religious types is that whereas the former use divinities 
or atiburs thereof on coin, he locking, with the 


piction of 


ie etc It may be noted that 
Seppe tyne ene 
type on the reverse, a practice which found 
| Les the Saka-Pahlavas and the Kusanas, the 
same was not strictly followed by indigenous rulers. 
Deities on indigenous coins are found on either side of 
the coin, except in the case of the Paficila-Mitras.* 
The known kings of Mathura are classed into two 
groups: (1) the indigenous Hindu dynasties, and (2) 
the dynasties of Saka rulers.” The indigenous rulers of 
‘Mathura are again divided into two ups—the 
Miras and the Danas.* They are Gomira (I and I), 
Brahmamitra, Visnumitra, Drdhamitra, Saryamitra, 
Balabhiti (I and 11), and Bhivadarta, Kimadacca, 
Purusadatta, Rimadatta, Sesadatta and Urtamadatta.* 
The second group of Saka rulers is also divided into 
two sub-groups, (1) che Ksstrapas Sivaghors, Sivadatta, 
Hagina and Hagimasa, and (2) Mahaksatrapas 
Rajuvula, Sofaea od Teramadsa @h Anew Ksatrapa 
‘Vajatatama is also known from a coin."* Then there are 
two other later kings whose coins are also known from 
Mathura; they are Saéachandita and Virasena."! They 
are taken to be post-Kusina rulers and are usually 
‘omitted from a consideration of this type. 
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The known types of the kings of Mathura may be 
listed as follows below: 
(a) Obverse types: 
1, Laksmi types 
2. Rude figure or standing figure type 
3. Bull type 
4. Lion type 
(b) Reverse types: 
Tree-in-railing 
Elephant types 
Horse type 
Pallas ae 
Hercules ty 
Abbigeha of Labret ype 
(a) Obverse types 
1. Lakpmi type: The representation of Lakgmnion the 
coin of Mathur is almost» regular feature. She is 
found represented on the specie of most of the kings of 
Mathura. There ae several variations of the type which 
are due, in most cases, to the symbols that accompany 
the goddess. The principal depiction of Lakgmt has to 
be studied in association with the accompanying 
symbols (Fig. 16.1) even if their actual significance is 
indeterminable. Any attempt to disassociate the sym- 
bols from the principal type or design will be 
unrewarding. These variations in the Laksmi type 
indicate a gradual development of the type during the 
period of the local rulers of Mathura. 
ali ethan sending facing with lotus (eI. or 
and), 


Seen 


This variety of the representation of Laksmi is met 
with on the coins of Brahmamitra,"* Drdhamitra,”? 
Suryamitra,"* Visnumitra,”* Purusadatta'* and Bala- 
bhai.” 

Laksmi standing facing, holding lotus in r. or hand 
is shown between S¥/ on |, and SY? on r. (Fig. 16.1) 
on some coins of Brahmamitra.'* SY refers to selected 
symbols on the accompanying chart. Another variety 
of his coins shows the goddess as above but the tree 
symbol on |. SY//s replaced by SY3."* On the coins of 
Drdhamitra,® she is shown standing berween SY? on 
1. and SY4 on r. The symbols flanking the deity on the 
I. and r. on the coins of Siryamitra® are exactly like 
those on the specie of Brahmamitra (of variety a). The 
coins of Visqumitra,2® depict her between the same 
symbols as on the coins of Drdhamitra. Types of 
Balabhati® are nacclear. 

‘The accompanying symbols help to relate the kings 
of this group of coins. That is, Visnumitra and 
Drdhamitra seem to be closely connected with one 
another on the one hand, and on the other, Stiryamitra 
and Brahmamitra seem closely connected. Brahmamitra 


is placed after SGryamitra because he seems to have 
introduced later a change in typology by replacing the 
SY¥1 symbol with SY3. King Balabhiti may or may not 
belong to this group. Symbols accompanying the 
goddess on his coins are not distinct. 

It will be appropriate to refer to Mathura inscription 
No. 181 (H. Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, unpublished 
papers, edited by K. L. Janert, Gottingen, 1961, pp. 
206-7), referring to a nurse of Indrignibhadra, 
daughter of rario Visnumitrasa, son of ... mamitra. 
‘Visnumitra of this record is identical with the homo- 
nymous king of Mathuri known from coins. His father 
.-- mamitra is perhaps the same as Brahmamitra of the 
coins. 

‘Another king of this group is Purusadatta.”* Laksmt 
on his coins is shown standing between SY/ on |. and 
SY5 on r. He is connected with this group of kings on 
the basis of the two symbols on the I. and r. of the 
deity. But the symbol S¥6 found above the mark SY7 
on r. differentiates him from the remaining kings of 
this group (e., the Mitra kings), 

(ii) Laksmi or Goddess standing, facing, above a 
river with fishes is another obverse variety of the 
Laksmi type. This variety has been used by Gomitra 
TI, Ustamadatta, Rimadatta and Kamadatta. Laksmi 
standing on a river with fishes SY8 is first met with on 
some coins of Gomitra II.2* The symbols flanking the 
goddess are SY/ on |. and S¥2 on r_ as found on the 
previous type of Brahamamitra and Siryamitra. These 
symbols, as found in this group context on the coins of 
Gomitra II are not found used on coins of any other 
king of this group. However, the river with fishes over 
which Lakemi is shown standing connects Gomitra IT 
with Urtamadatta, Ramadatta and Kamadatta. This 
depiction or Laksmi above the river with fishes flanked 
by S¥/ on |. and SY6 on r. is on the coins of Uttama- 
acta. Some coins of Rimadatta” contain SY5 symbol 
on the r, of the deity, the symbol on her |. being the 
same. This symbol was noticed on the coins of 
Purusadatta in the same position (i.e., on the r. of the 
deity). Hence it connects them both. Rimadatta also 
seems to have introduced a slight change in the typology 
of his coins. Some of his coins show the goddess as 
standing above a river represented by a wavy line SY9 
instead of a river with fishes. The symbols flanking 
her on |. and r. are the same as usual, but a star SY10 
mark is found below the tree mark on and a bull 
below the symbol on the r. Kimadatta’s coins combine 
the two types of Rimadatta, probably his predecessor. 
Laksmion the coins of Kamadatta* is standing above a 
river with fishes and is flanked by all the symbols 
found on the Laksmion river type coins of Rimadatta. 
All the kings using this obverse type seem to be closely. 


+. 
Ee 
ty 
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Fig. 16.1. Selected symbols (SY) on the Mathuri local coins. 
‘Note: There is some variation in the form of SY 11; both variations are numbered "11" in the above chart 
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connected. One may be tempted to identify the deity 
standing above a river with fishes ot a simple river, 
with the personification of some river, probably 
Yamund, in the context of Mathura, but this may also 
indicate Laksmi's association with the sea, as sheis said 
to have come out of the churning of the ocean.” 

Yet another variety of the Laksmt type is met 
‘on some of the coins of the Sakas of Mathura. 
Here Laksmi is shown standing, facing, on SY/1, 
between S¥/2on |. and SY13 one. Laksmi’s association 
with $¥/1, 12and 13 is found on coins of the Ksatrapas 
Sivadatta’ and Hagimasa.? Coins of Sodasa,”” 
however, have dropped the mark SY1/ from below the 
deity. This dropping of the symbol was probably first 
initiated by his father, Rajuvula,” some of whose issues 
bear Laksmi standing facing between S¥#2 on |, and 
SY¥14 on +. It is also worth noting that the symbols 
hitherto flanking the deity on the coins of the Hindu 
Kings of Mathuri are altogether dropped. The symbol 
SYI2 may have been inspired by the river mark on 
some coins of Ramadatta and the tree symbol may 
only be a variation of the conventional tree regularly 
found on the I, of the deity on the coins of the Hindu 
rrulers. Some coins of Sodaisa, of this group, also contain 
a small svastika mark, like those of his father. 

(iv) Lakgmi with tree is represented on coins of 
Sivaghosa™ and Toranadasa”* This type is also repre- 
sented on some coins of Ghosadatia” and Bhavadatta.™ 
vis perhaps the same tree or its variation as found on |. 
‘of Laksmi but naw itis often met with on her r. also. 

2, Some coins attributed to different Gomitra”* but 
classified under Gomitra land a Balabhati* of a differ- 
cent dynasty contain a rude figure with arms uplifted. 
Other symbols, etc., are not clear, hence itis difficult 
to identify the figure. 

3. Another type, Bull to r. before tree-in-railing and 
an Ujjain symbol at the end of the name of Gomitra 
II,"" may nor have any connection with Laksmi. But 
the bull appears on some coins of Ramadatta and 
Kamadatta in association with Laksmi and other signs. 
This bull need not be taken to represent Siva or 
Rsabhanitha as it is not associated with definite Saiva 
and Jaina symbols. 

4. Another obverse type is the depiction of Lion to 
+. with a sort of SY15 tree mark above iton some coins 
of Rajuyula,* and is sometimes also accompanied with 
a small svastika in the field. This Lion on coins of 
Rajuyula may or may nor represent Buddha, The 
‘Buddhist association of Rajuvula, however, is indicated 
by the Buddhist Lion Capital at Mathura. 

Of all the foregoing types only the Laksmi types 
could be styled as religious. Laksmi, the consort of 


Visnu, in all likelihood, was probably represented on 
Mathura coins more as the goddess of wealth than as a 
sectarian deity, The symbols accompanying her do not 
help us to determine her nature because their religious 
significance cannot be ascertained at the present state 
of our knowledge. It is also difficult to suppose that 
the symbols were placed on coins to indicate religious 
preferences of their issuers. It is more reasonable to 
argue that the symbols signified the state, the king and 
the mint where legends are absent, and the state and 
mint, ete., where the name of the issuer is available, 
But there are too many symbols and itis difficult to 
imagine that the stare of Mathura and the mints changed 
that many times. 

(b) The Reverse types 

1. Tree-in-railing type is struck by Gomitra 1," 
Gomitra II and a Balabhati* There is no other 
symbol on this type; at least none is visible. It may be 
connected with Gomitea II's obverse type-Bull to F. 
before tree-in-railing, But this type did not find favor 
with the later kings of Mathura, 

2. Elephant types: There are two elephant types. The 
first of these is ‘three elephants with or without riders’ 
type which is issued by Gomitra II,** Brahmamitra,*” 
Saryamitra,** Vigqumitra,!” tra,” Balabhai,® 
Sesadatta,*  Purusadatta, Ramadatta and 
Kamadatta* 

‘The second, that is the ‘single Elephant’ type is used 
only by Uttamadatta** and Bhavadatea.” 

2: Hore Bnet Atos et denies casos 
coins of the Saka Ksatrapas of Mathura like Sivadatta,™* 
Hagina with Hagimasa,” Hagimaga® and Vajata- 
tajama."" This type is not used by the other group of 
Saka rulers which may indicate that they possibly 
belonged to two different families, 

‘None of the aforementioned reverse types seem to 
have any religious connections. The clephant-with- 
riders type precludes any possibility of its association 
with Laksmi, Indra or the Buddha. 

‘The representation of the ‘Horse’ type might be 
taken as indication of the performance of the Aéva- 
medha sacrifice by its issuers. But the same cannot be 
said about the Mathura Ksatrapas. They are not known 
to have performed any Brahmanical sacrifice. Hence 
their depiction of the horse on coins has a significance 
other than the performance of Aévamedha, May we 
suggest that the Brahmanical kings, who depended 

ilitarily more on their elephants, depicted the elephant 
in different ways as an indication of their show of 
strength while the succeeding Sakas depicted the horse 
on their coins, as cavalry was their main source of 


military strength, 
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4. ‘Pallas’ type: On some coins of Rajuvula," Pallas 
the Greek goddess is borrowed from the Indo-Greek 
or Saka-Pahlava coinage of the Punjab. 

5, ‘Hercules’ type: The depiction of Hercules" on 
some coins of Rajuvula is also taken from the same 
source. This is further confirmed by the depiction of 
the head of the king on obverse and a Greek legend 
(sometimes corrupt) on that side. The reverse of these 
types contains the king's name in the Kharosthi legend 
which again is a fearure of Greck and Saka-Pahlava 
coinage of the Punjab and north-west, 

Both the ‘Pallas’ and ‘Hercules’ types are religious 
types. But it is difficult to say that both these Greek 

ivinities were actually worshipped at Mathura by the 
Saka rulers. These coins being totally different in type 
and style from the Mathura coins need no be treated as, 
coins issued for circulation in the kingdom of Mathura 
even if Rajuvula was king of this region. They were in 
all probability issued by Rajuvula for circulation in the 
parts of the Punjab to which he belonged and as such 
the religious significance, if any, of these two types, 
has no bearing on the religious conditions of Mathura. 
Perhaps Pallas and Hercules types were issued morein 
imitation of Greek types than to signify any religious 
considerations. 

6. ‘The Abhiseka of Laksmi’ ype is found on the 
‘coins of Rajuvula,** Sodasa** and Toranadisa;# the last 
named was perhaps a brother and successor of Sodisa 
as Ksatrapa in Mathura. "The Abhiseka of Laksmi’ 
ryparevene is accompanied by the usual Laksmi type 
of Mathur on the obverse of these coins, This is the 
only type of Rajuvula that is associated with Mathura. 
‘The rarity of this type shows that he did not rule at 
Mathura directly for long. It is possible that his son, 
Sodasa, was soon after appointed Ksatrapa of Mathura 
and that he issued coins ofthis type introducing himself 
as the son of the Mahaksatrapa and as the son of 
Rajuvula, The coins of Sodisa, contain only Brahmi 
legends as on the Mathura type coins of his father, 
Ths indicates that Mathur’ was the base of Sodasa as. 

satrapa, His coins of this type, issued in the name of 
Mahiksatrapa Sodisa are rarer. This shows that he left 
Mathura soon after to succeed his father somewhere in 
the Punjab. Or, possibly, his reign was short, These 
Ksatrapas of Mathurd are known also from inscriptions 
found in the region,*” but they do not indicate that 
they came to power in Mathura and expanded from 
there into parts of the Punjab. 
___ The religious type Gayalaksmi or Abhiseka Lakgmi 
‘was brought to Mathura from the Punjab by Rajuvula. 


He imitated it probably from a type of Azilises** because 
this fitted well with the local numismatic traditions of 
Mathura. 

‘The suggestion put forward by B. N. Mukherjee 
that the Abhiseka of Laksmi is used on a coin-type of 
Gomitra” is hardly tenable. It is in all probability a 
crude representation of the ‘three-elephants-with- 
riders-holding-aikuéa” type. Similar depiction may 
also be found on two coins of Soryamitra,”' The regu: 
larity with which the Laksmi and Elephant a 
used by the rulers of Mathura shows thatif the Abbijeka 
‘of Laksmni motif were really introduced by Gomitra 
and followed by Saryamitra, it should have been used 
more frequently by other kings as well. Since itis not 
depicted by any other king of the area, the suggestion 
of Mukherjee cannot be taken as valid. As we have 
mentioned above, the Abiseka of Laksmi motif was 
brought to Mathura by Rajuvula from the Punjab and 
it did not originate locally. 

‘The Harivarisa (85:24) refers to the importance of 
Mathura’? It is called an abode of Laksmi. This may 
indicate figuratively the overall prosperity of the 
kingdom. She may also be taken as the guardian deity 
of the kingdom. Gajaliaksmni was very popular with the 
Jainas, She figures in the list of fourteen great dreams 
‘seen by the mothers of the Tirthafkaras.” The Saka- 
Ksatrapas possibly were trying to win over the local 
population by depicting the motif on their coins. 

‘The local kings of Mathura did not use coins to 
publicize their own religious leanings and beliefs, The 
symbols found on their coins are perhaps part of the 
royal insignia or marks of the mint and authentication. 
‘Arcligious interpretation of some of these marks, even 
if possible, confuses the significance of these signs. 

‘On the basis of the occurrence of Laksmi on their 
coins, the local kings of Mathura may be regarded as 
followers of Brahmanical religions, perhaps the pre~ 
dominant faith of the kingdom during their reign. 
Jainism and Buddhism also flourished side by side. It 
was pethaps with the establishment of the Ksatrapa 
rule, particularly of the family of Rajuvula, that these 
religions started to prosper rapidly at Mathur, Some 
members of Rajuvula’s family had definite leanings 
towards Buddhism.” The Mathura Lion Capital record 
refers to the erection of a stipa over Buddha's relics 
and a monastery.” Such royal favors certainly helped 
the Buddhists to prosper at Mathura. Due to the policy 
of tolerance followed by them, other religious groups 
were not hurt. 
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10, 


u. 


” qherein ic is stated that looking at a heap of coins lying 


fon the tray of a master goldsmith another dcirya will 
know which dofrya manufactured them and at which 
place they were made, ec. Cf. C. rca, "Buddhaghosa 
and Indian Numismatics,’ Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, (henceforth JNSI) Vol. XII, pt. It 
(1952), pp. 183 ff. “The Issve of Punch-Marked Coins,’ 
JNSI, Vol. XXII (1961), pp. 297 ff. 

“This may be suggested even though some human figures 
may be recognized as those of deities on some punch- 
marked coins. The depiction of a human figure holding a 
‘hala and amusala ona puncl-marked coin from Mathura, 
4s pointed out by P. L., Gupta (ef, his paper published 
elsewhere in this volume) belongs inthis category. 


. If one holds thar the different marks on coins stand for 


the issuer and their place of issue, etc, then i is difficult 
10 suggest a religious interpretation of symbols like bull, 

, horse, et., to denote certain divinities, unless 
they are found together with definite religious symbols, 
in addition to the marks. 


. Cf. papers published in Foreign Elements in Indian 


Coinage, (edited by A. M. Shastri, being published by 
the Numismatic Society of India, B.H.U., Vi 


. The religious ite Paicala, particularly of the Mitra 


rulers, usually depict a deity bearing the same name as 
that of the king. For example, coins of Agnimitra and 
Bhanumitra contain the depictions of Agni and Bhinu 
respectively. Iris possible thatthe kings were worshippers 
of the deities they illustrated, but itis equally possible 
that such depictions were meant to help llterate subjects 
identify the rulers ofthe coins concerned. 


. The practice of depicting the god or goddess on the 


reverse as arule seems to have gotten established gradually 
due to its continuous use by the Indo-Greeks, Saka- 
Pablavas and the Kusipas, 


. John Allan, Catalogue of coins in the British Museum, 


Ancient India, London, 1936, henceforth, B.M.C., Al, 
P. evil, The order of the kings of Mathur as used here 
should not be taken to indicate their chronological posi- 
tion. We propose to discuss the sequence of these kings 
elsewhere, 


|. Seminar Papers om the Local Coins of Northern India, 


A. K. Narain, ed., etc, Varanasi, 1968, p. 41. This 
volume is henceforth referred to as SPLCNI. 


. Ie is possible that all chese kings actually belonged co 


‘more than two families. 

B. N. Mukherjee, ‘A Unique Satrapal Coin,’ JNST, Vol. 
XXXVILL, pr, 11 (1976), pp. 60-61, PL 1.3. This coin of 
Khatopasa Vaja (or) jd? tatajama is reported from Kosa 
neat Allahabad, and is attributed to Mathura, Itmay be 
noted that the obverse of this coin contains a tree-in- 
tailing symbol which is not found on the coins of the 
kings of Mathura. 

Narain, SPLCNI, p. 44, cf. also V. A. Smith, Catalogue 


2. 


30. 


. The river-with-fishes symbol 


of Coins in the Indian Museum (this volume is hereafter 


referred to as JMC), Calcutta, Oxford, 1906, I, p. 191— 
92, for coins of Virasena, There is some doube regarding 
their attribution to Mathura, ef. Allan, B.M.C,, Al, p. 
lv. 

Allan, B.M.C., A.L., p. 173;Smith, JMC, 1, p. 194; B. 
B. Bidyabinod, Catalogue of the Coins 


in the Indian Musewm, Calcutta, Vol. I, Varanasi, 1973, 
Reprint, p. 42. This volume is hereafter referred to as 
SCCIM, 

. Allan, BMC, Al, p. 174. 

. Allan, BMC, AI, pp. 174-75, 

. Allan, BMG, Al, 


175-76; Smith, IMC, I, p. 194, 


. Allan, BMC, Al, nos. 38-43, pp. 175-76, Pl, XXV. 


15-16, 


. Allan, BMC, Al, nos. 55-57, p. 178, Pl. XXV, 22-24; 


IMC, 1.. p. 192; Bidyabinod, SCCIM, p. 42. 


. Allan, BMC, Al, nos. 44-51, pp. 176-77, Pls. XXIV. 


1-4, and XLIV, 10; Smith, 1M 


192, PI. XXIL. 10, 
is out of flan on some 
coins; f, Allan, BMC, Al, n0. 10, p. 170, Pl. XXV. 1.t 
is visible on other specimens, see Allan, BMC, AI, Pl. 
XXV. 2, ete; Forcoins ofthis king, se also Smith, JMC, 
1, p.19. 


. Allan, BMC, AL, nos. 52-54, p. 177, Pl. XXIV, 15-17; 


Smith, IM 


1p. 193. 


. Allan, BMC, Al, nos, 60-72, pp. 179-80; Pl. XXIV, 


-13. Cf. also Smith, JMC, 1, pp. 193-94; 
Bidyabinod, SCCM, p. 42. 


. Allan, BMC, AI, nos. 73-78, p. 181, Pl, XXIV. 9-11, 


14. 


. Allan, BMC, AI, no. 79, p. 182, Pl. XXIV, 18, Kima- 


datra’s coins bearing the tile Mahsiaja (ited as nos. 
80-84) may or may not be connected with those of his 
PL, Gupta also thinks that ths isthe representation of 
‘Yamuna. The deity, however, cannot be identified with 
the river Yamund with certainty as her vdhwnais Kacchapa. 
Any other river, in this context, isout of question. Ifthe 
symbol isin fact associated with Laks and isnot just a 
state symbol, it may also represent the ocean, a8 the 


+ abode of Laksmi, 


). Allan, BMC, Al, nos. 135-142, 143-45, 146, 


. Allan, BMC, Al, no. 85, p. 183, PL. XXV. 26. 
. Allan, BMC, Al, nos, 86-9, pp. 183-84, Pl, XVI. 


1-4; Smith, JMC, I, pp. 195-96; cf. also, 
SCCIM, p. 43. 


lyabinod, 


91, Pls. XXVL 14-47, 25; XLII. 17; XXVI. 18; XLI0, 
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15. The coins contain a small svastia, at the end of the 
legend. CE. also Smith, IMC, I, pp. 196-97. 

34. Allan, BMC, Al, nos. 113-14, p. 187, PI. XXVI. 12-13; 
Smith, JMC, L No. 3, p. 19%. 

35. Allan, BMC, Al, pcx. 

%. Allan, BMC, AL- 

37. Allan, BMC, Al, p.cx. 

38, Allan, BMC, AI, p. cx cf. also Smith, JMC, 1, p. 193. 

39, Allan, BMC, Al. no. 169, PI, XXV. 3. 

40. Allan, BMC, AI, nos, 58-59, p. 178. PL. XLIIL 19-20. 

41, Allan, BMC, Al, nos, 19-25, p. 172. Pl XXV. 8-11. 

42. Allan, BMC, AI, nos, 115-34, pp, 187-89, Pls, XLII, 
21-22, 

43, Allan, BMC, Al, nos, 1-4, p. 169, Pl. XXIV, 20-21. 

44. Allan, BMC, Al, no. 5, p. 169, PL XXV. 3. 

45. Allan, AMC, Al, nos. 58-59, p. 178, PL XLII. 19-20, 

46, Allan, BMC, Al, pp. 170-71 

47. Allan, BMC, Al, p. 173. 

48, Allan, AMC, AI, pp. 174-75, 

49, Allan, BMC, Al, pp. 175-76 

50. Allan, BMC, AI, p. 174, 

31, Allan, AMC, AI, nos. 55-57, p. 178. 

52. Allan, BMC, AL, p.cx- 

53. Allan, BMC, AI, pp, 176-77. 

54, Allan, BMC, Al, pp. 179-81 

85. The depiction i ilegble on no, 79, but coins bearing the 
ile machi, nos 0-4, have Allan, BAC, Alp 

. Allan, BMC, Al, p. 177. 

Allan, BMC, AI, cxi 

Allan, BMC, AI, p. 183. 

. Allan, BMC, AI, p. 184; Smith, IMC, |, p. 195. 

. Allan, BAC, Al, pp. 183-84; Smith, IMC, 1, pp, 195 
%6; Bidyabinod, SCCIM, p. 43 
61, B.N. Mukherjee, ‘Sstrapal Coin’ 
62. Allan, BMC, AL, pp. 185-86; 

Bidyabinod, SCCIM, p43. 
63. Allan, BMC, AZ, pp. 187-189, 
64. Allan, BMC, AI, pp. 187. 
65, 
66. 


ith, FMC, 1, p. 193, 


IMC, I, pe 1963 


Allan, BMC, AI, pp. 190-91; Smith, IMC, 1, pp. 196-97. 
Allan, BMC, AI, p. exii, Richard Salomon ‘Re-identifi- 


67. 


69, 


75. 


cation of the Coin of Kshatrapa Toranadis', /NSI, 
XXXVII (1975) pp. 147-49, suggests thae the coin is 


actually of Sodasa. 
Cf, Mathuri Lion Capital Inscriptions, Mathura Votive 
“Tablet Inscription of the year 72, Mathuri stone Inscrip- 


tion (No. 26), Mathuri stone Inscription (No. 26A), 
Mathuri stone Inscription (26B); Cf. Sircar, Select 
Inscriptions (Caleutta, 1965), pp. 114-19. 


Allan states that 'the coins shows that Rajuvula ruled a 


much wider area than Mathura for he imitated Coinages 
‘other than the local type of his predecessors here, His 
‘commonest coins are drachms of light weight and very 
base metal copied from the coins of Strato I and II, one 
of the last Greek coinages, .., These coins were struck 
over a wide area and their find-spots range from the 
valleys of the rivers forming the Indus to the Gangetic 
Doab', BMC, Al, p. exv. Class Il coins of Mathura type 
are the scarcest of Rajuvula’s types, #bid. Had Rajuvula 
really been a king of Mathura his Mathura type coins 
‘would have been more numerous, This proves beyond 
doubt that Rajuvula's main base was somewhere in easter 
Punjab, from whence he extended his kingdom over 
Mathura and appointed his son Sodisa to rule as its 
governor. 

R. B, Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punjah 
Musevom, Lahore, 1914, Pl, XII, 332-33. 

B. N. Mukherjee, "The ‘Abhisheka of Lakshmi’ Mocif 
‘on Coins of the Mitra rulers of Mathura,” JNS/, XXXIX, 
(1977), pp. 155-56, The illustrated by 
“Mukherjce isthe same as the obverse of BMC, Al, XXV. 
1 


|. Mukherjee, “The'Abisheka’," p. 6. 
The Harivarhia, ed. P. 1. Vaidya, Poona, 1969, Vol. I. 
‘Also, cf, the paper by Norvin Hein, published elsewhere 
inthis volume, E 

). Cf, J. P. Sharma, “The Jinist Dream World: A Tentative 
Analysis," D. D. Kosambi Commemoration Volume, 
(B.H.U., Varanasi, 1977), pp. 123 ff. 

J. Sircar, 5.1, pp. 114 ff, 

Sircar, S., pp. 114 ff. 


17. The Pattern of the Kusana Copper Coinage 
and the Role of Mathura 


D. W. MacDOWALL 


‘The location of Mathura, like that of Delhi, in the 
upper Doab, in a key position astride the main routes 
of communication from the Indus Valley and the Punjab 
to the Gangetic provinces of India, gives ita key rolein 
the numismatic, as in the artistic and political history 
of the Kusina and later Kusina dynasties, Although 
gold and silver coins can be widely distributed in the 
course of trade, and occasional copper coins are found 
far outside their normal area of circulation, the fre- 
quency of finds normally enables us to distinguish 
‘without too much difficulty the normal copper currency 
of a losatoy and the pattern of the denominations that 
itused, 

‘To understand the role of Mathura we must compare 
and distinguish its pattern of copper currency under 
the Kusinas from that of 

(a) the main Kugina provinces to the west, 

(b) the Gangetic provinces to the east, and, 

(c) the territories north of Delhi. 


THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF THE KUSANAS 


‘The Nameless King, Soter Megas, who seems to have 
been the Augustus of the Kusina Empire and the first 
king to rule an extensive empire stretching from 
Russian Turkestan to North India, was the first Kusina 
king to introduce a standard currency throughout all 
the Kusina provinces.' His general currency was in 
copper struck to a weight standard of 8.5 gm. At that 
time there was no gold or silver coinage; so that the 
system must have been based on a copper standard, a 
coin worth basically the copper it contained. with a 

I premium for its guarantee of acceptability 


throughout the empire.’ His successor Vima Kadphises 
added the large copper tetradrachm of about 17 gm, 
while he continued to strike the copper didrachm of 
8.5 gm. When Vina introduced the gold dinar, the 
weight of the copper remained unchanged; so that 
presumably the gold dinar was at first simply a con- 
venient multiple ofthe standard copper deniominations. 
‘The position remained unchanged under Kanigha, but 
after the first issues of Huviska, the weight standard 
and metal purity of the gold dinar remained unchanged, 
while the weightof the copper tetradeachm was reduced 
by some 40% making the copper coinage now a token 
currency on the Roman model,’ This is the period 
when we see the use of Graeco-Roman pattern books 
at Kusina mints‘ and the use of multiple reverse types 
apparently with a different reverse* type to mark the 
product of each officina, again on the Roman pattern.* 
‘The reduction in the weight standard of Huviska’s 
copper tetradrachms was applied in differing degrees 
at different mints and gave rise to an enormous number 
and variety of local imitations—presumably by entre 
preneurs as anxious to make a profit from 2 token 
‘currency as the goverment was. There was considerable 
confusion in the copper coinage, although the gold 
remained at its old standard of weight and purity. 

‘At the end of Huvigka’s reign there is a common 
copper issue with a single reverse type—a two-armed 
Siva standing, holding a trident—that is struck to 
remarkably close weight standard of about 11 gm.” 
The broad flan issues of Vasudeva with Siva and the 
Bull followed the same weight standard.* But it was 
only with the later issues of Siva and the Bull, normally 
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attributed to Vasudeva but really che first major issue 
of the later Kusinas,” that the problem was solved—by 
striking, as Soter Megas had done, the general coinage 
of about 8.5 gms that circulated throughout the empire 
and solved once and forall the problems of imitations, 
presumably because it had reverted back to full value 
opper coin once more. 

‘The later Kusina copper coinage, like the currency 
‘of Soter Megas, seems to have been based on the 
copper standard with gold as a convenient multiple, 
not the guarantor of a fiduciary copper coinage. We, 
therefore, have a fundamental change in the economic 
basis of the later Kusina copper coinage. Because the 
late Kusina copper coinage was not dependent on the 
{guarantee of a gold or silver coinage to back it, there 
was no need to have a clear statement of the name of 
the issuer. Because it was no longer produced by an 
officina organisation based on the Graeco-Roman 

yattern, as the issues of Kaniska and Huviska had 

een, there was no need for multiple reverse types in 
an issue to distinguish the product of different officnae. 
‘We must, therefore, regard the late Kusina coppers as 
series of coins—nor the issues of individual kings. 

Although the later Kusina coppers are often crudely 
struck, with part of the type off flan and rarely any 
legend, we can distinguish three major and successive 
series: 

a) dumpy Siva and the bull coppers, struck to a 

weight standard of 7 0 9 gm. 

b) dumpy Ardokhsho coppers with an increasingly 

thes beriinadion of the King’s dress—from 5 
108 gm. 


©) crude Siva and the bull coppers,—with a much 
cruder form of the standing Kusina king—from 
3106 gm. 
“These represent three successive stages of the later 
Kusana standard copper denomination, and are found 
in a series of overlapping hoards containing coins of 
successive issues that reinforce the evidence of 
metrology, type development and stratigraphy for the 
sequence. The change in the reverse type on the coppers 
from Siva to Ardokhsho takes place when the weight of 
the denomination is reduced by some 10%. In the rare 
late Kusiina gold coins with Brahmi legends from the 
Punjab, the change of reverse type from Siva and his 
bull under Kanesko IT to the enthroned goddess under 
Vasu is marked by a reduction in gold purity from c. 
95% to c. 80%, as Maity has shown in his specific 
Bravity analyses!*—a reduction in real metal content 
closely parallel to thatof the new type coppers with the 
Ardokhsho reverse. 


In the provinces of Taxila, Gandhira and Kapiéa, 
the next stage in the standard copper denomination is 
represented by the large Kushano-Sasanian dumpy 
altar coins derived from the issues of Shapur 11." This 
coinage is found predominantly in the southern Kusina 
provinces and must be dated after the time of Shapur 
I1’s campaigns in the east against the Chionitae and 
Cuseni from A.p. 350 to 358, before he made peace 
with his former enemies and took them with him on 
his campaign of 359 against the Romans, when he 
besieged Amida (Diarbekr). Copper coins of Shapur Il 
are rare in finds, but coins derived from his type, with 
4 squat fire altar, Sasanian portraits and sometimes 
names such as Koo, that are not those of Sasanian 
kings, are numerous in the excavations at Taxila, 
Butkara, Hadda and Begram. They seem to be the 
Kidarite copper coinage of the later 4th and early 5th’ 
century A.D. 

‘At Butkara they constitute a denomination of 2.5 to 
3.5 gm, compared with the 4 to 5 gm for the crude Siva 
series of the later Kuslinas."* At Hadda, Peshawar and 
“Taxila this denomination is in tum followed by another 
copper series, about 3 gm which seems to consist of 3 
‘or more parallel lines—the remains perhaps of a standing 
king—the mid Sth century currency prior to the 
destruction of Taxila by the Hephthalites ¢. a.0.460. 

‘The postulated sequence of these successive issues, 
based on a progressive reduction in the weight of the 
principal copper denomination, is reinforced by series 
‘of hoards—mostly unpublished so far. In each hoard, 
coins of the same obverse and reverse type (unlike the 
site finds) do not cover a wide range. In the Kabul 
Museum lump, and the 1946 Begram excavation 
hoards," there are several coins with the larger Siva 
flan of the earlier issue (normally struck at c.10 gm) 
that have been deliberately cut to reduce the amount of 
metal to the new weight standard of the dumpy Siva 
coins, and all the coins in the hoard consequently have 
a clear point of concentration at 8.5 gm. Moreover, in 
several hoards we find coins of an earlier series 
remaining in circulation with those of a later issue. 
‘These overlapping hoards, listed in Appendix A, provi 
important additional evidence for the sequence of the 
series, Consequently in the central provinces of the 
empire, from the excavation coins found at Begram, 
Ghazni, Hadda and Taxila, and from hoards discovered 
in these same territories, we can therefore reconstruct 
eight principal and successive stages in the development 
‘of the main copper denomination of the Great Kusainas, 
the later Kusinas, and the Kidira Kusinas (who 
followed the Kushano-Sasanians). 
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‘The Distribution of Kusina Copper Coins 


Kusina copper coins are found in large numbers at 
sites in Bactria, eastern Afghanistan, the Indus Valley, 
Kashmir, the Gangetic provinces of India and in some 
adjacent territories such as Nepal, the Tarim basin and 
Khoresmia, But there are some significant chronological 
variations in the pattern of distribution. The general 
coinage of Soter Megas is commonly found in Bactria, 
the Kabul valley and the province of Taxila, but rarely 
to the east of Mathura. Copper coins of Vima Kadphises 
are found in these territories, in Khoresmia and in 
some hoards from the Gangetic provinces. Copper 
coins of Kaniska are found in all these provinces, in the 
Tarim basin and now much more commonly in the 
Gangetic provinces of India, So too are the earlier 
heavy coppers of Huviska. Although gold coins of 
Vasudeva and the later Kusinas are sometimes found 
in eastern India, where presumably they have come by 
way of trade, except for one copper coin of Vasudeva 
from Tewar (Trapuri) near Jabalpur, no copper coins 
of Vasudeva or the later Kusinas (of either the Siva or 
Ardokhsho series) are reported from the Gangetic 
provinces in the long list of finds of Kusina coins 


for along period. 
The Kusana presence in the middle Ganges, either as 


political ruler or as a major economic force providing 
the copper coinage, was clearly limited to the reign of 
Kaniska and the early period of Huviska. On the other 
hand, copper coins of Vasudeva and the later Kusinas, 
which are found in large numbers in the Kusina pro- 
vinces of Taxila, Gandhara, Kapiga and Bactria,"* are 
well represented in Mathura and the territory north to 
Scharanpur. Professor Hirtel’s excavations ar Sonkh 
near Mathuri have yielded an important hoard of later 
Kusina Ardokhsho coppers and both Siva and 
Ardokhsho types are common at Behat near Seharan- 
pee Indeed it was in his account of the coins found 

yy Capt, Cautley at Behar, illustrated with good line 
‘engravings that these series were first published—even 
though they were incorrectly attributed, 

Considerable confusion has hitherto surrounded 
these late Kusina copper series. In both site finds and 
museum collections in North Bactria, Afghanistan and 
the Indus Valley these late Kusiina coppers commonly 
outnumber the copper Kusina coins of the 
main dynasty from Vima to Huviska, For example in 
Masson’s finds from Begram there are 1020 copper 
coins of the Siva and Ardokhsho series compared with 
627 coppers of the main dynasty from Vima to 
Huvigka.!” The position is similar at Taxila, Butkara 
and Hadda. They are sometimes described as coins of 
‘Vasudeva I (with Siva) and Vasudeva 11 or Kaniska [11 
(with Ardokhsho), but they are the issues not of two 
kings butof some three coin series that span a period of 
more than a century, 

Tthas long been recognized that sometime after the 
reign of Vasudeva the Kusana gold coinage divides into 
two distinct branches. One of these, distinguished by 
the triratna symbol and the Siva reverse type, evolves 
into the Kushano-Sasanian scyphate series, which cir- 
culated in northern and western Afghanistan. The 
second branch distinguished by the use of Brihmi 
Ietters and the Ardokhsho reverse develops towards 
the first issues of the Gupta dynasty." 

‘As a few of the copper coins of the later Kusinas do 
have symbols and Brahmi letters that are also found on 
the gold, Gab! argues reasonably enough that the 
copper issues should run parallel with the gold."” But 
‘one cannot classify site finds or hoard material in this 
‘way, because one cannot normally see such details. So, 
in his study of the coins from Butkara, Professor Gabl 
argues from his arrangement of the gold, that after the 
death of Vasudeva I, the Kusina empire broke up into 
two parts whose sovercigns were in competition or at 
‘war. The western kingdom with its centre at Kabul or 
ipiéa, he claims, was held by kings who adopted the 
Siva bull-type, while the eastern part with a centre in 
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Gandhara and the western Punjab adopted the type of 
the enthroned Ardokhsho. 

Gabl is, however, puzzled by the presence of both 
copper types at Butkara, and is forced to suggest that 
coins from both rival kingdoms infiltrated into the 
‘Swat valley. He concludes, somewhat ruefully, that 
the Butkara finds give no wholly clear account 25 t0 
what part of the divided Kusina empire Swat belonged. 

‘The general distribution of copper coins of the later 
Kusinas does not substantiate Professor Gobl's basic 
hypothesis. Coppers of the Siva type, supposed to 
‘mark the north and west kingdom, are found with the 
‘Ardokhsho type at Mohenjo Daro and near Hyderabad 
in Sind, while copper coins of the Ardokhsho type, 
supposed to mark the southern and eastern kingdom, 
are found with the Siva type ia the excavations at 
Kalchayan, Termez, Ratun Rabat, and other sites in 
northern Bactria, Indeed both the Sivaand Ardokhsho 
types are found in quantity throughout the Kusina 
provinces of Bactria, Kapiéa, Gandhara and the Indus 
Valley. Within these territories there is no significant 
difference between coins found in the north and west 
and in the south and east. Coins of both types are 
found in similar numbers in excavations in north 
Bactria, in the locally formed collection at Mazar-i- 
Sharif, in the D.A-F.A. excavations at Surkh Koral, 
among Masson's finds from Begram, and the coins 
from IsMEO's excavations at Tepe Sardar, as at Taxila, 
in Swat and other Indus Valley locations, while neither 
type in copper is normally found in the Gangetic pro- 
vvinces of India to the east of Delhi 


LOCAL COPPER COINAGES DERIVED 
FROM THE KUSANAS 

‘The important conchusfon about the limited involvement 
of the Kusinas in the Gangetic provinces is heavily 
reinforced by another type of evidence—the form in 
which a number of local coinages subsequently copy 
the fabric, type and/ar denomination of the Kusina 
copper coinage that they follow. In the Sino-Kharosthi 
coinage of the Tarim basin and in several of the local 
coinages of northern India attributed to the second and 
third centuries A.D, we can see clear evidence of Kusina 
influence in fabric oF type. It has not hitherto been 
‘recognized that their denominations are derived from 
one or another of the stages that we have distinguished 
in the development of the standard Kusina copper 
denomination. The stage of the Kusina coinage that 
these local series copy is normally that of the latest 
Kusina copper coinage commonly found in the locality, 
and this gives a clear indication of relative chronology 


at least for the beginning of the derivative coinage and 
for the removal of Kusina presence, that gave rise t0 
the local independent coinage. 


(a) The Sino-Kharosthi Series® The Sino-Kharosthi 
coinage from the Tarim basin in Cencral Asia, attributed 
to the 2nd/Srd century A.p., is found in two denomi- 
rations large one ¢, 15 gin with the legend one liang 
four tchu and a small one, its quarter, .3.5 to4 gm. with, 
the legend six thw. Finds of Kusina copper coins reported 
from Khotan and Kashgar consist of copper tetradrachms 
and drachms of Kaniska—the same denominations with 
the same approximate weight. The Sino-Kharosthi coinage 
seems to be derived from the Kusing copper denomina- 
tions of the time of Kanisha i.e, stage 1. 

‘The position is similar in the provinces of the middle and 
lower Ganges and in Nepal. 

(b) The 'Puri-Kusana’ Coinage.** The crude imitations of 
Kusina copper coins from Bihar, Orissa and sites in 
ancient Kalinga copy the obverse and reverse types of 
Kaniska, with a standing king and a standing deity that 
seems to be derived from the figure Mao. In 
hoards from Manikaramna, Bharjakia and elsewhere Punt 
coppers have been found with coppers of Kaniska and 
Hiviska (stage 1). The weight of Puri copper coins—8 to 
9 gm. at the beginning of the series—seems to represent 
not the standard denomination but a half of the 17 gm. 
tetradrachm of Kaniska, 

(©) The Ayodhya Series® The bull and cock coins of the 
second and third century 4.0. are found at Ayodhya and 
sites in the ancient Kingdom of KoSala. The large hoard. 
from Tilavracot in Nepal contained 379 of these coins 
with a large number of Kusina 128 of Vima 
Kadphises, 1224 of Kaniska and 152 ofthe early period of 
Huvisks (all of stage 1). Walsh records coppers of Vima 
‘Kadphises and Kaniska found in Kathmandu (ie. again 
‘Kusina coppers of stage 1). The 1949 hoard from Buxarin 
‘western Bihar contained 10 Ayodhya coins of this type 
wah 2) sopoes of View 159 of Kaniska and 172 of 
Huviska. The hoard from Laghusa in the Saran district of 
‘North Bihar contained bull and cock coins of Ayodhya 
with several hundred Kusina coppers. 

To the east and north of Delhi the local coinages that 
follow the Kusinas are derived from a later stage in the 
Kusina monetary system, with either the reverse type oF 
Booey cooagss- cilariascot Hones 
(@) The Kuninda Coppers: The anonymous coins of 
‘Kusina fabnc with the obverse type of a two-armed Siva 
holding a trident and the reverse type of a deer, found in 
the territory east of Delhi and Saharanpur, are reported in 
‘wo denominations, one of 16 to 18 gm. and the other c. 
8.5 pom. These again seem to be derived from the copper 
tetradrachm and didrachm denominations of stage 1 (.€. 
‘of Kaniska and early Huviska), but they utilise the ype of 
Siva with his trident thatis the characteristic reverse of the 
{atest coppers of Huviska in stage 3. 
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(©) Coins of the Yaudbeyas2 coins of the 
Yaudheyas of Allen's clas 6 from the east Punjab have a 
Tae ees einer pies eau es 
Kusina i in reverse type—a standing goddess 
recalling the standing figures of Mioro and Mao on the 
coinage of Kaisa and Hv, Sharan,” pling id 
spots, suggests that their territory lay from Rohtak and 
Sonepor ts dhe Sud The 1952 lord fron Pender in 
Bilaspur dict conned copper Kusins coins along 
with Yaudheya coppers. A group of coins owned by 
N. C. Radboure (apparently a hoard of unknown 
provenance) contained five Yaudheya coppers of class 6, 
with coppers of Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva, 

Their legend Yaudheyaganarya jaya ‘victory of the 
‘Yaudheya tribe’, reinforces the impression thatthe coinage 
was struck after the Yaudheyas regained their indepen- 


dence (presumably from the Kusiaas). The weight of the 
‘denomination at 10 to 11 gm. is derived from stage 3—the 
late period of Huviska or the early issues of Vasudeva, 


‘The chronology of these coinages s very significant. 
At sites in the middle Ganges provinces, the Kusina 
copper coinage, which seems to have replaced the 
‘earlier local copper coinages, is limited to the reign of 
Kaniska and the early period of Huviska. Tdo nat wish 
1 enter into the arguments about the extent of Ki 
territory in eastern India, but | should like to point out 
how closely this coincides with the evidence of the 
Chinese and Tibetan sources which tell of Kaniska’s 
capture of Pataliputra and Ayodhya, and with che 
epoch of the dateable sculptures dedicated by Biksu 
Bala at Kausambi (k.£. yr.2), Sarnath (x.£. yr.3) and 
Sravasti (year lost)? Any Kusana rule or dominant 
economic influence in these territories may have been 
limited to some 40 years at most, 

To the east of Delhi the copper coinage of the 
Kunindas re-emenges witha denomination that copies 

ly coinages of Huviska, but a reverse type derived 
fom his third and lastssuey and tothe north of Delhi 
the copper coinage of the Yaudheyas, commemorating 
their victory and independence, has a reverse type 
derived from the coppers of Kaniska and Huviska, but 
3 denomination standard drawn from thelatestissue of 
Huviska. The assertion of independence by these tribes 
will thus be later—up to x.£. yr. 60 or more. 


THE ROLE OF MATHURA 

‘The evidence for the Kusinas’ occupation of Mathura is 
very different. Coin finds from the carefully stratified 
excavations conducted by Professor Hartel at Sonkh 
include coins of the Great Kusinas and their successors 
the later Kusinas up to the enthroned Ardokhsho 
series ie. the second of the three major series of the 
copper coins of the later Kusinas, This in turn corre 


sponds closely with the epigraphic evidence from 
Mathura, We have a long series of inscriptions dated 
from year 2 to year 98 in the era of Kaniska and from 
year 4 to year 57 in a second and subsequent series of 
dates.* Moreover, whereas we have major local 
coinages of the post Kusina period in the Gangetic 
provinces and for the Yaudheyas and the Kunindas 
Prior to the Gupta conquest, we have no comparable 
series at Mathura. Ivis clear thar Mathura long remained 
a bastion of the Kusanas, after they had lost control of 
the Ganges provinces and the territory north of Delhi. 

‘The Puranas disclose the existence of nine Naga 
kkings who ruled at Padmavati, Kantipuri and Mathur 
after the Kusinas and before the Gupta conquest c. 
‘Ab, 350, The house at Padmavati seems to be the most 
important one and has left an impressive series of 
copper coins. Its main denomination under the earlier 
Naga Kings at 2.5 to 3 gm has no obvious link or debt 
to any Kusana copper denomination or type, though it 
could serve metrologically as half the later coins of the 
enthroned Ardhokhsho series ar5 to 6 gm. Butone of the 
earlier Naga kings, Bhava, is known from an inscrip- 
tion of Rudrasena I, who ruled c. 4.0. 340-60 and is 
described as the daughter's son of King Bhavaniaga. 
‘Trivedi argues from this that Bhavanaga probably ruled 
¢.310 .p. We know that his later successor Ganapati 
was one of the kings uprooted by Samudragupta later 
in the 4th century a.p. But whatever our conclusions 
may be about the Nagas, we can establish their relative 
chronology—parallel with the third copper series of 
the later Kusanas in Taxila and Gandhira—the series 
that does not seem to be represented at Mathura. 

‘There is good independent evidence for the relation 
of the Guptas to the later Kusinas from their gold 
coinage. The 1915 Mithathal hoard from the Hisar 
district of Harianz (now being restudied by 
Dr. Gupta), dated to the period a.p. 350-370, contains 
4-coins of Kachagupta und 29 of Samudragupta, with 
27 gold dinars of the later Kusana kings Kanesko, 
Chhu, Vasu and Shaka. The earliest gold coinage of 
Candragupta I of the Kumara devi type with the 
reverse of a goddess seated on a lion similar to the type 
of Kanesko has a weight standard of 7.7 gm derived 
not from Vasudeva but from his successors Kanesko 
and Vasu; and its purity ranging from 80% to 100% 
covers not only the fineness encountered under 
Vasudeva but also that of the later Kusina kings 
Kanesko, Vasu and Chhu. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR KUSANA CHRONOLOGY 


Any satisfactory chronology of the Kusinas must be 
able wo accommodate and explain 
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1) Rudradaman’s claim in the Gimar inscription of 
‘A.D. 150 to have defeated the Yaudheyas, the warlike 
tribe between the Sutlej and Delhi—territory which 
was Kusina territory atthe height of the empire—a 
campaign between Saka 52 and Saka 72 (A.p. 130- 


150). 

2) Ardishie's eastern campaign placed by Ghirshman 
in A.p. 224 immediately after Ardishir’s defeat of 
Artabanus V, and by Harmatta between ap. 232 
and 238 (his two Roman wars) probably in 233. 

3) The Tochi Valley inscriptions with a proved era 
dating from a.p. 232. 

4) The claim in the Res Gestae of Shapur I (dated to.4.0. 
262) listing among the countries ruled by Shapur | 
Kushanshahr up to (bur excluding) Peshawar. 

5) The Eastern campaigns of Shapur II against the 
Cuseni in a.0. 356/7. 

6) ‘The description of the Bactrian Empire in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who accompanied Julian on his Persian 
expedition that reached Ctesiphion in 4.0. 363: ‘the 
Bactrians in former times warlike and very powerful 
and always hostile to the Persians. Many nations 
are subject to these Bactrians’, 

7) The reference in Samudragupta’s Allahabad 
inscription ¢. a.p, 360 of the Kusina King Dairaputra 
Shahi Shahanushahi who acknowledged 
suzerainty of Samudragupta. 

In this study we have seen that Kusina economic 
and/or political dominance in eastern India was limited 
to some 30 oF 40 years in all; and that the Yaudheyas 
probably reasserted their independence c. k.t. yr. 60. 
‘On the other hand we have identified 3 major series of 
later Kusina copper coins that span the period from 
the death of Vasudeva to the invasion of Shapur 11 in 
‘Ab. 350 to 356. For much of that period Mathura 
remained a Kusina bastion for more than a century 
after the Kusinas had lost the Gangetic provinces. We 
can now understand the different descriptions of the 
extent of the Kusina empire as described by the Chinese 
historians: 


za 


In the Wei Luch” compiled in the mid-3ed century A.0. 
‘we find that Chipin (Kashmir), Tahsia (Bactria), Kaofu 
(Kabul) and Tien Chu (The Indus Valley) belong to the 
Great Yueh Chi (Kusinas). 

In the Hou Han Shu" based on Pan Yung's report in the 


carlier second century 4.0. the Yiieh Chi territories include 
these provinces and P’an Chi to the east of Tien Chu and 
‘Gungali South east of Tien Chu. ie, rwo major provinces 
‘east of the Indus Valley 


CONCLUSION 


Berween the end of Vasudeva I and the invasion of 
Shapur II we have, therefore, to accommodate three 
‘major but anonymous series of later Kusina copper 
coins—the issues of an extensive and unified later 
Kusana state which still controlled much of Bactria, 
Kabul and the Indus Valley although it had probably 
Jost most of north west Afghanistan and eastern India 
and beyond Mathuri—a reduced but still significant 
empire corresponding to the mid-3rd century disruption 
of the Kusina empire in the Wei Lueh. 

‘We can see why those who argue for an earlier date 
for Kanigka in the early second century, and those who 
argue for a third century empire of the Kusinas arein a 
sense both correct. We can accept the obvious dating 
in early 2nd century A.b. from the growing number of 
‘numismatic syneronisms, and the clear evidence of the 
series of inscriptions which give a span of 80+ years 
from Gondophares to Vima Kadphises. But equally 
we can accept that the Kushano-Sasanian dumpy altar 
coinage dates from the time of Shapur II's expedition 
in A.p. 356; that the Kusina king—the Devaputra 
Shahi Shahanshahi is an important ruler at the time of 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad Pillar inscription a.p, 350 
to 358, and we can give full weight to Ammianus 
Marcellinus’ description of the Bactrian empire in the 
4th century .p. as being ‘in former times warlike and 
very powerful, always hostile to the Persians. Many 
nations are subject to the Bactrians’. 

‘We-can see the context of Ardishir’s eastern campaign 
c. Ap. 230—that it is a major invasion by the new 
Sasanian king at the end of Vasudeva's reign. This in 
turn explains the claim of Shapur Tin his Res Gestae to 
control some former Kusina provinces up to but not 
including Peshawar. The reformation of the Kusina 
empire after Ardishir's invasion explains the era of the 
“Tochi valley inscriptions which is fixed by the Arabic 
dating to A.o. 232; and this should be the same as the 
second Kusina era at Mathura of Professor van 
Lohuizen and Professor Rosenfield, 
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APPENDIX A 
SOME COPPER COIN HOARDS 
GREATKUSANAS | LATERKUSANAS | KIDARA 
2 KUSANAS 
phe : 
,adide dil 
= 5 3 7 
> 2 | 5 a H] Glow 
Sheemgalish Tepe a 
Patiala, Punjab 1964 Ze 
Benares 2 60 
Buxar 2B 139 I” 
Dharmarajika Stupa P6 3} 7 
Kabul Museum Lump 2 105 
Begram 1946 excavations rae ty) 
Bambore 1972 600+ 
Sonkh, Mathura v 
Andandheri A 02 
B i Ne a 
c 1 133 
D 1 190 
Miss Woodfield 7 48 
Shaartusk, Kafirnigan 1965 uo” 
Whitehead Hoard (unknown provenance) v v v 
‘Tehsi Swabi, Mardan 3 04 
B. M. Hoard (unknown provenance) vv 
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APPENDIX B 


‘THE DISTRIBUTION OF KUSANA COPPER COINS 


GREAT KUSANAS LATER KIDARA 
KUSANAS | KUSANAS 
3 as 
a|% ale: 
aa ae a 3 rf | 
plejalile 4 
g\i|3 Z/2/2/2 
NORTH OF HINDU KUSH 
Khoresmia PY aes bec) |e 
Kalchayan =a | S| Ned bitte ; 
North Bactria scte| uh omic (hem Hawa pce 
Surkh Kotal ee (ol Miaka 
EAST AFGHANISTAN 
Begram Ble | Hl en ll te Ne 
Ghazni ee? | PWD 
Hadda £09 (ieee Vaasa) et ec (CN Nace) 
Mir Zakah . . * . * 
THE INDUS VALLEY ete. 
Shaikhan Dheri C29 Vit Vesela Il bed 
‘Taxila * . . . . . * * 
Butkara ef ee] comes fecal rca | ete | 
Mohenjo Daro Pate: 
EASTERN INDIA 
Mathura eles) sales 
Pataliputra P. * * 
Bhita fell sail ce 
Vaisi ae | ees | 
Nepal + | 
N.E, INDIA 
East Turkestan . 
Yotkan * 


- Coins from Taxila are published 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


18. Mathura as an Ancient Settlement 


M. C. JOSHI 


_Famous amongst living Indian cities of ancient origin, 
Mathura is closely associated with Brahmanical, Jain 
and Buddhist traditions. In ancient literature it is 
variously mentioned as Madhura (sometimes Uar 
Mathur3), Mathura, Mathula, Mahura, Madbupuri, 
Madhupura, etc. and according to the Rémayana' of 
Valmiki it-was built by the gods (cf. iyaxe Madbupurt 
ramya Mathura devanirmita), It would not be proper 
to infer much from this statement as the tradition itself 
is of mythical character and of a relatively late origin. 
Vraja,? another synonym of Mathura region, however, 
is traditionally somewhat meaningful, for it specifies 
Kierally Isla cEedarocet cal estan of ary ccs 

One may not be wrlly wrong in believing thatthe 

in of the term is associated with an early stage of 
occupation of the area by roaming pastoral groups, 
although more evidence may be necessary to strengthen 
such a postulate. A notable aspect ofthe traditional or 
literary accounts is that almost all of them refer to 
Mathura’s position close to the river Yamun3. Hence 
the identification of present Mathur, which stands, 
on the ancient mounds, on the right or west bank of 
‘Yamuna with the historical town of the same name is 


an epigraph of Huviska’s reign from Jamilpur mound 
in the outskirts of the city referring io the children of 
actors of Mathuri.* A few other epigraphs also refer to 
Mathura? 

‘Yet, on the basis of purely literary sources, despite 
their historical contents, itis difficult to visualize the 


‘growth of ancient Mathuri as a settlement. The only. 
alternative, therefore, is to depend on the available 
archarologiel mateial. However, ii sho noteasyt0 
utilize the entire achacological material and sculptures 
found since 1836, in Mathura or around it, for in most 
cases, they were coli without keping in view 

their stratigraphic or structural sequence or details of 
deposit. In this context Vogels following remarks are 


significant: 

“The number of Mathuri sculptures now availableis 
very considerable; but, in the absence of plans, no 
information is forthcoming regarding the buildings to 
which they. ‘What is worse, in most cases itis 
impossible to decide from what particular mound the 
individual sculptures originate, as only in the case of 
inscriptions it was considered essential to note the 
‘exact find-place. 

‘The attempts made by General Cunningham and 
Growse to identify some of the Mathur’ sites with 
localities mentioned by Hstian Tsang have signally 
failed. Both assumed that Karri marks the centre of 
the ancient city, whereas the site of ancient Mathura is 
clearly indicated by an extensive elevation of the soil to" 
the south-west of the town. Hence their identifications, 
based on a wrong location of the city, are inadmissible’ 

In spite of his realistic assessment of the situation, 
Vogel himself could not succeed in exposing the habi- 


and Ballabh Saran of the Archaeological Survey of 
India (1954-55), but their excavations were of smaller 
scale and unveiled mainly a cultural sequence of about 
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a thousand years (600 a.c. to A.D. 600), according to 
their own estimate. Therefore, in the present paper, 
we have mostly relied on the results of our own exca- 
vations conducted at Mathur on behalf of the 
Archaeological Survey of india from 1973-7 to 1976 
77, at nearly fourteen sites in different parts of the city. 
“These excavations unfolded a cultural sequence divisible 
in following five periods: 
Period I: from ciros sixth century 8.c. ro closing decades 
of the fourth cenrury a.c. 
Period Il: from closing decades of the fourth century 
.c. to crca second century 8. 
Period III: from crea second century 8.c.0 about the 
end of the first century 8.c. 
Period IV: from the beginning of the first cenrury A.D. 
to about the third century a.D- 
Period V: from circa fourth century A.0. tothe close of 
the sixth century 4.0. 


Some later remains and antiquities were also found 
in a very limited area but we could not find regular 
sequence of post-Gupta cultures. It is now proposed 
wo disces te samme of babtaon aod sect 
material relating to the first four periods referred to 
above, on the basis of available evidence’ and our 
‘observations (see Appendix). In this context we would 
like to mention that despite limitations of the excava- 
tions it was possible to obtain some idea of the growth 
of ancient Mathura from around 600.c. onwards. 


PERIOD I-THE BEGINNING 


‘The excavated data suggested the beginning of the 
settlement at Mathura right on the natural soil in the 
form of a small habitation during Period IA around 
Ambarish Tila (MTR-8), close to Yamuna, towards 
the northern end of the present city; the community 
used the Painted Grey Ware and associated pottery 
including Black-Slipped Ware, though in litde 
quantity. The early settlers of Mathur’ lived in huts 
and in some cases buile them on mud platforms (Pl. 
18.11.A), Evidence from the later levels of Period I (Period 
1B) indicated slight, although insignificant, growth of 
settlement. A notable feature of the Sub-Period was 
the emergence of nearly 17 sherds of the Norther 
Black Polished Ware along with Painted Grey Ware 
‘with some new designs suggesting an overlap of the 
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arrowheads and a circular object (ear-ornament) of a 
‘lass were indicative of some general improve- 
ment in the living conditions of the community. The 
Northern Black Polished Ware sherds, terracotta toy 
bird and fragments of animal figurines and beads of 
semi-precious stone found from the Sub-Period sug- 
gested some kind of contact of the local people with 
the areas outside the Mathura region. 
PERIOD Il- URBANIZATION 


‘The tiny village-(MTR-8) of Period I representing 
early ‘Mathura, turned by about the middle of Period II 
into an extensive settlement (about 3.9 sq. km. in area) 
fortified by a massive mud wall (dbul-kot) (Pl, 18.1), 
forming a longish crescent on plan (Fig. 18.1) with 
‘Yamuni on the east. There was some sort of a 
moat on three sides of the mud cefence wall as suggested 
by regular silt deposits immediately outside it. The 
similarity of Mathura’ fortification with that of ancient 
Sravasti (nearly of the same Period) further seems to 
suggest that these were probably built as a result of 
some kind of elementary planning.” Within this Period, 
houses normally associated with ring wells, were built 
‘on compact mud platforms, probably in clusters, and 
roofs were by mud walls and bamboos or 
wooden posts (PI. 18.11.B). The use of baked-bricks was 
confined to a few structures. In one case, large sized 
bricks (64%42%7/9 cm.) were used as veneering material 
con the face of a mud platform serving as a base of a 
house. At one site, some pits were found cut into the 
floor containing ash, fragments of animal bones terra- 
cotta (elephant) figurines, beads, along with a few full 
pots (dishes) possibly indicating some sort of ritual 
practiced during this Period. 

‘The Northern Black Polished Ware (NBPW), the 
deluxe ceramic of the Period, was probably being 
produced locally. Similarly, the newly introduced 
terracotta figurines, dominated by goddess 
and elephant types, were being manufactured almost 
‘on a commercial scale. A number of beads of semi- 


note, 

Period, included square punch marked (copper) coins, 

arrowheads, 2 legged-quem carved with triratna motif, 

stone pestles and a variety of copper and iron objects 
jally arrowheads, 

It may be of some interest to mention that none of 
those sites which had yielded numerous Buddhist 
antiquities within the area of old Mathura city, (like 
Katra, Saptarshi Tila, Bhiteswar, Govindnagar, etc. 
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or even Cimunda Tila) seemed to be under occupation 
prior to the beginning of Period Il. 

‘An assessment of the size of habitations, structural 
remains and antiquities of Period II allow us to infer 
that around the carly third century w.c, Mathura 
became an urban centre probably due to economic and, 
political factors connected with the Mauryan rule. Iris 
tempting to speculate that the human figures of 
nae te reg elephant riders, etc, were deliberately 
introduced by Mauryan rulers to eam money" as 
mentioned by Patafjali (cf. ‘Masryaib hirayyarthibbi- 
arcih prakalpitah'—Mahabhasya 5/3/99), ‘The terra- 
cotta figurines, particularly those representing 
mother-goddess may have played some role in the 
foundation of the Mathura school of sculpture though 
it cannot be categorically proven in the present state of 
our knowledge. However, itis more important in this 
regard to note a legged-quern with the triratna motif 
which shows an attempt to master the art of stone 
cutting and to introduce auspicious symbols on utili- 
tarign objects, 

PERIOD III - URBAN REFINEMENT 


In this Period the settlement which was as large as 
the habitation of the preceding Period, continued to 
flourish within the mud fortification, although the 
massive mud-prikara (defence wall) itself did not 
function as a defensive or protective enclosure for the 
occupants, This inference is drawn on the basis of the 
deposit of Period III in a trench across the fortification 
showing a layer of loose earth and ash superimposed 
by a structure of mud and baked bricks, right over the 
mud defence wall of Period {1 (Pl, 18.111.4), 

‘The structural remains, mostly available on plan, 
‘were built of both mud and baked and unbaked bricks. 
‘The early levels of Period ILI showed structural activity 
in mud medium represented by mud platforms and 
rammed floors (PI. 18,111.B), in some cases finished with 
layer of crushed backed bricks. It was only towards the 
latter half, and especially towards the end of this Period, 
that baked bricks were popularly used in the construc- 
tion. Some of the large houses had brick-paved court- 
yards with bricks on edge border. 

The people also used lime plaster as indicated by 
a floor (PI. 18.1V), and by several pots which contained 
this material. The tiles were being used for roofing 
purposes. An interesting feature of the Period was 
longish (channeled) ovens which may have been used 
to keep the cooked food hot so that it could be distri- 
buted during festive community gatherings (PI. 18.V.A). 
‘The ring wells which continued to form a part of 
residential complexes gradually lost their utility. 


This Period witnessed the last phase of ring wells, 
the deluxe pottery (NBPW) of the preceding age and 
of the grey ware, and prolific use of utilitarian red ware 
ceramic industry. Some of the pots were found stamped. 
with simple preliminary designs. The popularity of 
inscribed coins and seal/sealings during the second and 
first cencury a.c, reflect che general growth of literacy 
in Mathura and elsewhere in India. Among the 
important seals recovered from the excavations, 
mention may be made of one in shell, reading 
U(n)drayasa and the other in terracotta with trirstna- 
headed standard within a railing and a swastika with 
legend yapalathikasa on a side, ‘The coins are repre 
sented by the issues of Indo-Greeks'and Mathura 
rulers but most of them were found in later deposits, 
Artistically, che figures on the local issues are also 
quite developed and interesting. Querns and pestles, 
bone arrowheads, borers and styluses, decorated 
wheels, toy-cart frames, terracotta skin-rubbers and 
beads of semi-precious stones and baked earth, the 
latter being shaped as ghaza and areca nut types were 
some of the other interesting finds of the Period. The 
miniature toy-cart frames found in the present excava- 
tion or earlier, and terracotta plaques with frontal 
depiction of eart must have been derived from the 
contemporary vehicular types which may have inspired 
the toy makers of ancient Mathura, * 

“The artistic refinement ofthis time is well represented; 
besides the carved ring stone" discovered earlier, itis 
seen in the human terracotta figurines which were 
prepared out of a single-sided terracotta mould in the 
form of plaques. The animal figurines, however, 
continued to be handmade, In fact, the reliefs on the 
terracotta plaques of Period III reflect the contemporary 
pan-Indian aesthetic consciousness and they may have 
even played some role in the development of the 
Mathura school of art. A solitary stone sculpture with 
finished traits showing the frontal part of a lion was 
found embedded on a floor belonging to the latest 
phase of this Period. A product of the local school, it 
indicates a development of Mathuri sculpture before 
the close of the first century B.c, 

“The excavations also revealed that the Jain estab- 
lishment outside at the Kaikali Tila, a few hundred 
metres outside the mud fortification, could have been 
founded only towards the later part of the Period III. 


PERIOD IV -~COSMOPOLITANISM 


Period IV is a period of diversity. A significant 
structural development of this Period was the revival 
and enlargement of the mud fortification around the 
city, In addition, an inner fortification with possibly 


semi-circular bastions and a moaton atleast the western 
‘or north-western side was also built. ts remains were 
located in the northern area of Katra mound. Built of 
mud, it was externally strengthened by ashort retaining 
wall of broken and overburnt bricks, tiles, clay lumps 
(PI, 18.V.B) etc,, and originally had considerable height, 
Te was not possible to know the exact plan or the area 
covered by it. Keeping in view the joining point ofits 
northern and western walls, which was marked by a 
circular bastion, itcan be guessed thatthe inner fornfi- 
cation had roughly a quadrilateral shape around the 
central partof the city. [tis notunlikely thatthe idea of 
4 fort within a fortification with circular bastion may 
have been introduced under the north-western impact. 

In the construction of houses, which were sometimes 
raised on platforms, mud, baked-bricks and brick-bats 
hhad been used besides older bricks. The structures had 
floors of compact mud, lime nodule and bricks. Tiles 
‘were a common roofing material. It appears that the use 
of stone was mainly confined to religious establishments. 

Itis interesting to note that some area, in the form of 
an oblong strip, west of the Kagri and south of the 
Mahividya temple was not under occupation during 
this Period for some specific reason, However, this 
feature may not definitely indicate any decrease of 
population of the city, for there might have been 
double-storied structures to accommodate more people 
in the main part of the city. 

‘The pottery and other anuquities found, reflected a 
varied pattern of life and greater communication with 
the outside world. In the immediate neighbourhood 
outside the walled city, probably tanks and wells were 
built for the use of travellers and the general public as 
suggested by inscriptional data. This was further con- 
firmed by an impressive brick-built complex exposed 
at the site of the Jaina establishment of Kafka Tila 
(PI 18.1). 

The ceramic tradition of the Period, was entirely 
represented by red ware with vases, storage jars, bowls, 
basins, lids, spouted jars as important utilitarian 
shapes. A practice of stamping the pots, perhaps beari 
some ritualistic character, with varied motifs or 
auspicious symbols lke fish, riratna, sroutsa, svastika, 
hamsa, sankba etc,, besides floral and geomesric 
designs, was very common. The thin sectioned Red 
Polished Ware which may have been brought from 
outside, was available in limited quantity; perhaps it 
was the deluxe pottery of the Period, Itis interesting to 
note that the shapes in this ware were mainly represented 
by varieties of sprinklers which may have been intro 
duced from Western India into Mathura along with 
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Rang-Mahal pottery tradition. An interesting specimen 
bearing positive proof of Roman (foreign) contact was 
found in a detached amphora handle. 

“The variety of treatment and technique is very well 
reflected in the terracotta figures which have refined 
as well as homely character and are both in round and 
relief. It appears that the terracotta art of Mathura 
during Period IV was very much influenced by the 
traditions of intemal and external origin. ‘The latter 
aspect is well represented by figures made by the use of 
two moulds, perhaps following the Roman technique. 
Like the contemporary sculpture the terracotta art of 
Mathura also bears the impact of contemporary society 
consisting of locals and outsiders. 

Other antiquities reflecting the luxuries of the Period 
are a comb and a stand of ivory, shell bangles, soap- 
stone caskets, varieties of semi-precious stone beads 
with faceted character, gamesmen in form of tiny 
animals which may have been used for some kind of 
indoor game, like chess. 

‘The development of the sculpeural art in Mathur 
during this Period is already well known. However, a 
significant image found in stratified context is the 
standing image of flaming Buddha which was found in 
a deposit belonging to the later part of Period IV (ie, 
Grea third century a.b.). The sculpture in red sandstone 
shows an imprint of Gandharan art as do some other 
images of Mathura. 

‘The Period as a whole thus shows diversity in more 
than one respect ing cosmopolitan (sarva- 
bhauma) character of ancient Mathura. 


OBSERVATIONS 


‘We admit that the broad features'* of the growth of 
‘Mathura from circa 600 n.c. t0 A.D. 300, a8 discussed 
by us, are somewhat sketchy and devoid of greater 
details. We do not claim any finality for them, yet, we 
believe that these cannot be totally incorrect, for they 
have some support from literary sources. For instance, 
the statement of Buddha, as preserved in the early Pali 
literature'*, about the poverty of Mathura, reflected in 
its dusty character, undulating ground and difficulties 


in obtaining alms, agrees with the character of Mathuri’s 
earliest settlement i.e, an ordinary village of Period I. 
imi ’s observation regarding Mathura, 


namely that the natives of this city were more pros 
perous than those of Saikasya and Paaliputra becomes 
meaningful in the light of the remains ofthe Period IIL. 
Lastly, the following references about the city of 
Mathura as available in the Harivarhéa,"* an early 
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Purana, confirms to a considerable extent the archaeol- 
gical evidence relating wo Period IV: 
Sis Puri paramodava sita-prikira torent 
Sphits rasira-sarnakirsa samrddbbala-vahand = 157 
Udyana-cana sampanna smsmii-supratsthita 


Puryd-panavati durga ratna saricaya garvita 161 
(Harivariia | chap, 55) 


Ic may be of interest to note that the verses quoted 
above distinctly refer to the crescent-shaped, well 


Ce eee ederatwndls. established, well demarcated prosperous and cesmo- 
Sesaretia dara ctoadgtal 159 politan city of Mathurd on the bank of Yamuna with ts 
High defences and imbats af known ta the authorsof 
Ardbiacandra pratieaia Vamundtira iobhica 160 Harivamia-Purina, 
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Chart showing the periodwise distribution of important material from the excavations at Mathwr’ 
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PI. 18.11.A Mathurd: a mud floor, Period 1A. 


PL. 18.11. Mathura: a mud floor with postholes, Period Il 
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PL, 18.111.A, Phases of mud fortification, Period {and 1V, and layer of ash and loose earth 


with structural cemains of Period IIL 


PI, 18.1ILB Mathura: Remains of a house, Period 111 
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PIL 18.V.A Mathura:a floor with channeled oven. 


Pl. 18.V.B Mathura: Inner fortification (section and retaining wall) Period LV. 
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JIM G. SHAFFER 


1 importance as an Early Historic economic, 
political and cultural center is documented in early 
literature and by excavations at the site. Current inter~ 
pretations equate Mathura with other large centers of the 
Mahabharata tradition such as Kaugimbi and Panipat. 
For most South Asian scholars, establishment of Early 
Historic Period cities represented a second urbanization 
phase in the subcontinent. That is, litle cultural con- 
nection is perceived between Early Historic and 
Protohistoric (i.e. Harappan) urban phenomenon.' 
Early Historic cities are usually associated-with the 
5 invasions’, introduction of iron 

and early Vedic literature.* Until recently, the archaeo- 
logical record supported this paradigm since there 
appeared to be a cultural-chronological gap separating 
{ate Protohistoric Bronze Age cultures (Late Harappan) 
from Early Historic Iron Age cultures (Painted Grey 
Ware), and because initial occupations at many Early 
Historic cities were Painted Grey Ware (hereafter PGW) 
affiliated. Initial excavations at Mathur®? presented no 
exception to this paradigm since PGW pottery was 
found on the surface, and Plain Greywares (often 
associated with PGW) and polished black wares similar 
to those at Hastindpura (which had an initial PGW 
occupation) were associated with the first occupation, 
‘Thus, the earliest Mathura occupation appeared to bea 
PGW related group. 

Recent excavations at Mathura,* however, located 
protohistoric ceramics, Black-Slipped (hereafter BSW) 
and coarse Black-and-Red Ware (hereafter BRW), in 
the initial occupation. The juxtapositioning of PGW 
and BRW ceramics at Mathura and other sites (see 
below) indicates a cultural connection, rather than 
separation, between Protohistoric and Early Historic 


cultures. Moreover, this conclusion correlates with 
other recent archaeological reinterpretations for this 
area including: (1) Establishment of a continuous 
cultural developmental sequence linking Protohistoric 
and Early Historic Periods’; (2) Recognition that 
sometime during the Protohistoric Period the 
Chautang-Yamuna Rivers were integrated into the 
Gariga River system*; (3) Alternative interpretations 
concerning the nature of the protohistoric Mature 
Harappan culture have been proposed’; (4) The 
accumulation of evidence suggesting lependent 
development of iron technology in the subcontinent"; 
(5) Fundamental questions have been raised about the 
current conceptof ‘Indo-Aryan invasions’ as an explana- 
tory model in South Asian culture history.* ‘These 
developments have profound implications for inter- 
preting the Early Historic Period and urban centers 
such as Mathura of that era, 


Rg 


MATHURA: THE PROTOHISTORIC 
CONNECTION 


Only the recent Mathuri excavations uncovered 
antfacts with a known protohistoric association." Three 
sherds each of BSW and BRW pottery were found in 
Period I, By themselves six sherds would not be con- 
vincing evidence for a protohistoric connection if it 
were not for two additional factors: (1) BRW and 
PGW pottery have been associated with early occupa- 
tions at several sites which continued to be oceupied 
into the Early Historic Period; (2) The accumulating 
evidence that PGW pottery itself has a direct connection 
with the Protohistoric Period.'" Furthermore, in light 
of these considerations other categories of material 
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culture may also have had protohistoric antecedents. 


Each of these issues will be discussed separately here.” 
Black-and-Red Ware 


BRW and PGW pottery have been associated with 
each other at the following sites (relevant occupations 
are marked with a‘*"): 


Harappan 
BRW, PGW, BSW 
Period I: Historic red ware 
Atranjikhera! 
Period I: ‘Ochre Colored Pottery 
Period IL BRW, BSW 
“Period ITI: | BRW, coarse BRW, BSW, PGW 
Period IV: Northern Black Polished Ware 
(hereafter NBP) 
Allahpur'* 
*Period IA; BRW, BSW, PGW (with in- 


creasing frequency) 
PGW, NBP, BSW (limited) 


BRW, BSW, PGW 
NBP, BSW, red wares 
Historic red wares 
Historic red wares 


BRW, BSW, polished grey ware 
BRW, PGW (prow-PGW) 
BRW, PGW, BSW 

PGW, NBP 


Ochre Colored Pottery 
BRW 


Historic red wares 


*Period I: BRW, PGW, BSW, red wares 
(A single occupation site) 
Sardargarh® 
“Period I: PGW, BRW, red wares 
(Excavations not yet published) 
Nob! 
Ochre Colored Pottery 
BRW, BSW 
BRW, BSW, PGW 
PGW, NBP 
Kusina 
Medieval 


In addition, Mughab* has reported BRW from surface 
collections at PGW sites in Bahawalpur, Pakistan, 
This evidence clearly suggests a chronological and 
cultural association linking BRW and PGW groups in 
the northwestern Ganga River Valley where most of 
these sites are located, 

BRW pottery has a widespread geographical (covering 
most of the northern subcontinent) and chronological 
(from mid-third to mid-first millennium a,c.) distribu- 
tion, Given these broad time and space perimeters itis 
not surprising that distinctive variations within BRW 
are emerging. Two major BRW variants will be dis- 
cussed here: (1) Northern BRW which includes sites 
mentioned above as well as those in the middle 
Chirand®) and lower (e.g. Pandu Rajar Dhibit, 
Babiri**) Ganga Valley; and, (2) Southwestern BRW 
which includes sites in Gujarat, southern Rajasthan 
and Maharashtra (e.g. Ahar'*, Navdatoli?”, Eran’, 
Nagda®), At present, the distinction between variants 
is based mainly on ceramic differences, 

Norther BRW has a lower frequency of white 
painted BRW, and greater vessel shape correspondence 
with PGW. According to Dikshie BRW pottery 
from these sites '...has no direct affinity with the white 
painted black-and-red ware complex at Ahar, except 
probably in the firing technique.’ While basically 

i Dikshit it should be noted that some 
thapes have analogies among Southwestern 
BRW, and use of simple geometric motifs with large 
‘open spaces (white painted BRW) is stylistically com- 
parable to PGW. Equally important is that occupations 
with both PGW and BRW have been located only in 
Norther BRW sites, specifically in the western regions. 
At Southwestern BRW sites, BRW occupations are 
followed either by Deccan Chalcolithic groups (e.g. 
Eran, Nagda, Navdatoli) or by an NBP occupation 
(c.g. Ahar). Even in the middle (Chirand) and eastern 
(Pandu Rajar Dhibi, Bahiri) Ganga Valley, Northern 
BRW occupations are followed by ones associated 
with NBP or Early Historic red wares, It is feasible 
that whatever the relationship was between BRW and 
PGW groups, that it is definable only in the eastern 
Punjab, Haryana and Western Uttar Pradesh regions, 
the same regions which witnessed the emergence of 
ened Historic centers such as Mathura, 
¢ origin and chronology of BRW is, at present, 
obscure. Radiocarbon dates for BRW occupations 
indicate a chronology spanning the second to mid-first 
millennium n.c. However, the technique of black- 
slipping pottery may have considerable antiquity in 
thg subcontinent. Mughal" associates black slipped 
Pottery with his protohistoric Hakea Period in 


Bahawalpur which stratigraphically precedes the Kot 
Diji Period, and is dated by him between 4000 and 
3500 .c, Hakra occupations have been identified at 
both Sarai Khola Period P* and Jalilpur Period P* 
where they are followed by Kot Dijian occupations. 
‘The Italian Mission uncovered an early occupation in 
‘Swat with possible Hakra affiliations (personal obser- 
vation), and the Buzrahom complex in Kashmir appears 
to be a late Hakra manifestation. Burzahom Periods 
I-IP* date between late-third and mid-second millen- 
nium w.c. which overlap with early BRW dates. 
Moreover, many material culture parallels exist between 
Burzahom and Chirand Periods I-II, however, no 
BRW pottery has been found in a Burzahom context. 
It appears that black slipped pottery may have char- 
acterized several early groups which settled these 
northern regions, Although data are insufficient t0 
propose a generative link between Hakra and BRW 

-potteries, there seems to be no reason to seck an 
intrusive origin for this ceramic technique, 

‘The most extensive series of radiocarbon dates are for 
Southwestern BRW sites. It should be remembered, 
however, that none of these sites have BRW and PGW 
associated in the sie occupation, At Rangpur, in late 
occupations, BRW is associated with Lustrous Red 
Ware, a Late Harappan type pottery, and dated by 
Posseh?* to ca. 1200 .c. (MASCA 1380-1400 .« 
all bracketed dates are MASCA corrected dates). 
Lustrous Red Ware is also found in BRW occupations 
at Ahar where several dates are available. The dates, or 
range of dates, for selected sites with significant South- 
western BRW occupations are listed below." Only 
dates relevant to BRW occupations are listed. 


Abar 
Period I: 244+ 98-1270 110 a.c. 
(2580+ 108-1490+ 120 n.c.) 
Kayatha 
Period Il: 1965110— 1300+ 135 a.c. 


(2190-23104 120- 1510145 a.c.) 
‘Navdatoli 
Period HI: 2299-471 ~ 14434129 wc. 
(2850-2870 + 81 — 1660+ 139 n.c.) 
Eran 
Period 1 (BRW): 2044 + 74-1365 + 100 .c. 
(2420 — 2480+ 84— 1570— 1600+ 100 &.c.) 
Period {1 (BRW, NBP): 
1274 180— 1042 + 108 n.c. 
(14904 118— 1170-11904 1180.c.) 


These dates, and others, suggest that Southwestern 
BRW dates from the end of the third to beginning of 
the first millennium n.c, Atsome sites (e.g, Navdatoli) 
BRW occupations are truncated by ‘Deccan Chalco- 
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lithic* occupations during the mid-second millennium 
however, at others (e.g, Eran) they persist until 
the beginning of the first millennium a.c. Although 
present data are inconclusive, a second millennium. 
date may be proposed for Southwestern BRW. 

Unfortunately, because of fewer excavations, the 
Northern BRW chronology is less well established. 
Presently, Chirand (Periods 1B-LI) is the only Northern 
BRW site with second millennium n.c, dates. 


Chirand 
Period 1: 1755 + 155-415 = 125m. 
(2110 165 ~ 430 135 n.c.) 
Period I: 1650 + 100 ~ 715 + 105 


rf 
(2000 — 2020 + 110 - 800 + 115 ..c.) 


Several Chirand dates are stratigraphically incom- 
patible’” and without a definite excavation report, 
difficult to evaluate, However, given the limited sample, 
there is, at present, no reason vo suspect that Northern 
BRW dates significantly earlier or later than South- 
western BRW. 

More pertinent here are dates for occupations with 
both BRW and PGW pottery. Only the following 
dates are available: 


Alamgirpur 
Period I: 860 + 100A.D, 
(930 + 110A.0.) 
Atsanjikhera 
Period IT 573 = 200n.c. 
(BRW only): (660 ~ 720 + 210m.c.) 
Period III (BRW and PGW): 
1025 + 110-535 + 100n.c. 
(1150 + 120- 500 + 110n.c,) 
Batesvara” 
Period I (BRW, PGW) has no date but must be 
prior to Period I (NBP) 
Period [1: 640+ 160-5304 110 n.c. 
(780 + 170-500-640 + 120 B.c.) 
Jodhpura* 
Period I (Ochre Colored Pottery): 


2230 = 180-740 + 110 
(2600 — 2800 + 190 - 810 + 120m. 
Period I (BRW): No dates 
Period III (BRW, PGW): 
800 + 150-320 + 110: 
(880 — 900 + 160-400 + 120 


Khalua 
Period I: 570+ 160-485 +170 9.c. 
(60-720 170-440-4704 180 ».c,) 
Mathura** 
Period IB (BRW, PGW): 
510+ 150: 
(490 = 160 
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Period I (PGW): 
(660+ 100-270 + 100 .c. 
(790+ 110~230-380+ 110 a.c.) 
Noh 

Period III: 821 4227-4904 0 8.c. 
(900+237—470+ 100 n.c.) 
Available evidence dates the association and inter- 
relationship linking BRW and PGW using groups to 
the first halt of the first millennium a.c. This 
is supported by dated PGW occupations which 
generally range becween 600-400 n.c. (740-420 w.c.) 
indicating that any BRW-PGW association should 
precede that period. Moreover, this chronological 
assessment agrees with M. C. Joshi and K. Sinha's® 
dating of Mathura Period I to ca, 600-400 n.c. (740- 
420 w.c.). Stratigraphic and chronological evidence 
indicates a cultural affiliation between BRW and PGW 
groups in the northwestern Gafigi Valley sometime 
before 500 n.c. 

Painted Grey Ware 

Since Lal's research at Hastinipur, and other sites 

in the northwest Ganga Valley, PGW culture has 

‘been accepted as ushering in the Early Historic 
Period. Several circumstances of the archaeological 
record at that time contributed to acceptance of Lal's 
interpretations: (1) PGW groups constituted the initial 
‘Occupation at many well known Early Historic Period 
sites (e.g. Mathuri, Hastinapura, Kaudimbi, etc.) 
associated with the Mahabharata tradition; (2) Little 
cultural similarity (ie. ceramics) was definable between 
PGW and protohistoric groups (i.e. Harappan and 
Post-Harappan); (3) PGW was the earliest cultural 
complex associated with iron artifacts; (4) PGW C-14 
dates were late (see above) and indicated a significant 
gap separating the protohistoric periods from PGW: 
(5) All the above combined with the Vedic literature 
and linguistic interpretations to indicate that PGW 
was an intrusive culture representing the initial Indo- 
Aryan movement into the subcontinent. This evidence 
was so convincing that many scholars" accepted not 
only the intrusive nature of PGW culture but also its 
correlation with the Indo-Aryan invasions despite 
dissenting opinions.** 

Recent research has, however, significantly altered 
our perspectives on PGW culture. Specifically, J. P. 
Joshi’s*” excavations in the eastern Punjab, especially 
at Bhagwanpura, revealed a stratigraphic and cultural 
connection between PGW and a late protohistoric, 

st-Harappan, regional culture designated as Siswal 
Chae ‘Bhagwanpura Period 1B, Joshi found PGW 
and protohistoric Siswal C pottery in stratigraphic 
association. Moreover, a limited number of vessel 


shapes and decorative motifs linking the two ceramic 
categories were defined. Joshi found similar strati- 
sraphic situations at Dadheri IB, Nagar I and 

1. Although the nature of the relationship(s) linking 
PGW and protohistoric Siswal C have yet to be deter- 
mined these excavations indicate there is no break in 
the archaeological sequence separating PGW from 
protohistoric devclopments. It is interesting to note, 
however, that none of these sites had a subsequent 
PGW occupation. 

"Like black-slipped pottery, the technology for pro- 
duction of fine grey wares has considerable antiquity 
in the subcontinent. In Baluchistan, Faiz Muhammad 
Greywares" are technologically similar to PGW. At 
Mchrgarh®, in Periods VI-VI, it was dated to the first 
half of the third millennium a.c. It must be emphasized, 
however, that while Faiz Muhammad Greyware and 
PGW are similar in paste, firing and quality of manu- 
facture, vessel shapes and decorative motifs are radically 
different and no generative link can yet be established 
between them, The important pointis that PGW pottery 
does not reflect the introduction of a totally new 
ceramic technology. 

AtPirak", asiteon the Kachi Plain in Baluchistan, a 
sequence was defined which may parallel Bhagwanpura. 
In late Period I and IIL red and grey wares were 
manufactured in vessel shapes with direct analogies to 
those known for PGW. The paste used to make these 
potteries was, however, different from anything known 
among PGW. Associated with this pottery was a poly- 
chrome similar to that found at Mehrgarh Periods 
1V-V known as Kechi Beg Polychrome. At Mehrgarh 
this pottery dates to the end of the fourth millennium 
8.c., and was replaced by Faiz Muhammad Greywares. 
Pirak TA-IIl has, on the other hand, been dated 
between 810 + 125 — 785+ 105 a.c. (900 = 135 - 
850 * 1158.c.), and was associated with iron artifacts, 
Kechi Beg Polychromes therefore, appear to have a 
wide chronological range. The excavators" note no 
sharp cultural break in the Pirak sequence which 
Suggests, as at Bhagwanpura, that iron and greyware 
using groups of the Early Historic Period had direct 
cultural affiliations with protohistoric groups. 

Unfortunately, C-14 dates are not available for 
Joshi’s excavations. However, absence of later PGW 
Occupations at Bhagwanpura and the other sites 
‘suggests that the interrelationship between PGW and 
later protohistoricSiswal C cultures occurred before the 
mid-first millennium w.c. Such a chronology is con- 
sistent with the dates from Pirak. Present evidence 
suggests that the chronology for cultural affiliations 
linking PGW and Siswal C was contemporary with 
that linking PGW and BRW—ca. (1000-500 n.c.). 


Non-Pottery Protohistoric Connections 
Tron 


‘One important reason for correlating PGW with the 
Indo-Aryan invasions and the onset of the Early Historic 
Period was its association with iron. It appeared, until 
recently, that PGW groups were responsible for intro- 
ducing iron into the subcontinent. It is increasingly 
apparent, however, that earliest iron use correlates 
itead with BRW indicating iron technology was an 
indigenous development, 

At Ahar Period I, the BRW occupation, twelve iron 
artifacts were found, only one less than associated with 
the NBP occupations.” Eleven of these artifacts were 
utilitarian fe (points, chisels, axe/adze, pegs and 
nails) and one may have been ‘an item of personal 
adornment (ring). Iron artifacts were associated with 
BRW at Ahar even if the excavators failed to discuss 
the topic. BRW potiery overlaps with Malwa pottery 
(Gen Chaleolthic) tn Nagda Period II which also 
had iron artifacts located in the initial deposits. A 
similar developmental sequence was found at Eran 
where BRW and iron artifacts were associated with 
Period ITA. The Malwa culture dates between 1700- 
1400 .c. (2060-1600 ,c.), and therefore chrono- 
logically overlaps with Ahar I and Eran ITA. Thus, it 
appears that iron artifacts, including utilitarian tools, 
were present among Southwestern BRW groups by 
the last half of the second millennium .c., almost a 
millennium before they are frequently found in PGW 
‘occupations 600-400 n.c. (740-420 n.c.). 

Evidence for early iron use by Northern BRW groups 
is more limited, At Chirand, the initial BRW occupa- 
tion (Period IB) was associated with a single iron blade. 
Radiocarbon dates place this occupation in the mid- 
second millennium a,c, In this same region, associated 
with so-called Neolithic pottery but not BRW, an iron 
sickle was dated to 1055 + 210 n.c, (1190 ~ 1210 = 
220 n.c.).# At Bahiri's, in West Bengal, BRW was 
associated with evidence for.iron smelting from the 
earliest levels. Chakrabarti dates this initial period to 
‘a. + 1000 ~ 500n.c., butno C-14 dates are available, 
Again, iron technology in this region is initially asso- 
ciated with BRW and precedes PGW iron use by at 
least 500 years, 

This association of iron artifacts with BRW in the 
late second millennium s.c, should not be interpreted 
as representing simply an earlier diffusion of iron 
technology into the subcontinent. BRW pottery, or 
any similar type ceramic, is unknown in regions west 
of the Indus Valley. This suggests that BRW pottery 
and associated cultural traits are entirely of an indi- 
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‘genous South Asian origin. Moreover, the nature and 
context of the iron objects involved are very different 
from carly iron objects found in Southwest Asia. Most. 
BRW iron artifacts appear to be utilcarian too!s (points, 
chisels, sickles, axes, nails, knives, crow-bars, etc,). 

Similar utilitarian iron tools are not generally found in 
Southwest Asia until ca, 850 ,¢,* The Iranian Plateau 
Iron I Period may date to the second half of the second 
millennium 8.c. if MASCA dates are used,” However, 
most of these objectives are associated with burials 
unlike BRW iron artifacts which are found in general 
habitation contexts. A significant number of early 
Iranian iron objects are items of personal adornment 
(jewelry) and of the remainder (e.g. daggers), it is 
difficult to determine if they were utilitarian, ceremonial 
or status-linked objects because of their burial associa- 
tion, Therefore, the context and functional nature of 
early iron artifacts in Southwest Asia differ signif 
cantly from those in the subcontinent. The context, 
early dates and different functional nature of iron arti- 
facts in the subcontinent, suggest that iron technology 
‘was an indigenous development and not diffused from 
some Western source. 


Other Objects 


‘The continuous developmental sequence outlined 
here and the indigenous origin for iron technology 
make feasible other analogies linking Protohiscoric 
and Early Historie Periods, Although analogies made 
below are very general, and do not take into account 
precise stylistic variations, the point to be emphasized 
is that there is continuity linking various material 
culture items from the Protohistoric and Early Historic 
Periods. Furthermore, these similarities reflect not 
only technological continuity, but may also indicate 
continuity in associated cultural values and behaviors. 

G.R. Sharma”, in his Kaugi 
the first to note architectural similarities between the 
Protohistoric and Early Historic Periods: 


‘The mud-packed rampart revetted externally with baked 
bricks in the so-called English bond in alternate courses of 
headers and stretchers, battered back to angles of 20° to 
4¢°, bastions at intervals, rectangular towers and under- 
ground passage built on corbelled arch, are significant 
features of architecture at Kausimbi with prototypes for 
‘each one of them in Harappan architecture.* 


Although Sharma draws parallels between Kausimbi's 
defensive structures and so-called Harappan citadels, 
which may not be defensive structures", the archi. 
tectural parallels berween the two are pronounced 
whatever the function. Construction of wood and mud 
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structures have often been used to distinguish PGW 
‘occupations from protohistoric ones characterized by 
mud brick, However, Joshi found PGW mud brick 
structures at Bhagwanpura; and wood and mud struc- 
tures are frequently found at BRW sites. Architectural 
details and magnitude of structures may vary between 
Protohistoric and Early Historic Periods but there is 
little significant qualitative difference, 

Among small, or miscellaneous artifacts associated 
with the Early Historic Period, especially the early 
phases (e.g. Kausambi I-II, Mathura [*) several 
Protohistoric parallels exist. Objects with protohistoric 
Parallels include: terracotta bangles, toy-carts and 
wheels, beads, zoomorphic and anthropomorphic 
figurines; semi-precious stone beads (including rare 
etched carnelian examples); faience beads; square and 
circular stamp seals; and, shell bangles. Especially 
interesting are the terracotta figurines. Both handmade 
and mold made types are found with the later becoming 
more frequent in later periods (the use of molds to 
make ceramic objects is also known in the Protohistoric 
Period), Except for horse and elephant figurines 
{generally mold made) zoomorphic figurines have 
idee analogies with those in the Protohistoric Period, 
Handmade female figurines also have many parallels in 
the Protohistoric Period. For example, the standing 
female figurine with elaborate flaring coffure, applique 
necklace, broad hips and hip-sash found in Mathura 
Period * is similar to some Harappan figurines,” 
Although the parallels listed above should not be 
unduly emphasized they do, in light of ceramic and 
metallurgical evidence, contribute to the continuity 
linking Protohistoric and Early Historic Periods, 

Another characteristic, long considered! to dist 
guish the Early Historic (i, NBP) from Protohistoric 
Period, was the reintroduction of urban centers. Tradi- 
tionally, the abandonment of Harappan urban centers 
(i.e, Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, Lothal, Kalibangan) was 
thought to end the first urban phase in the subcontinent, 
and it was thought that urban centers were absent until 
they eared sometime in the NBP Period 
Mughal* has, however, located a few post-Mature 
‘Harappan sites in Bahawalpur which range between 15 
and 31 ha. in size suggesting continued presence of 
urban type settlements. At least two large PGW sites 
are also known: a 14 ha, site in Bahawalpur” and a 10 
ha. site in eastern Punjab. Moreover, several large 
Early Historic and Medieval sites in the eastern Punjab. 
have associated protohistoric (Siswal C-D) and PGW 
potteries.” Until these sites are excavated the con- 
clusion that urban centers disappeared during the lite 
protohistoric and initial Early Historic Periods is very 
premature. Given the continuities noted here the idea 


that urban centers persisted from the Protohistoric to 
Early Historic Periods must be entertained. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What does this new paradigm of continuous cultural 
development linking Pratohistoric and Early Historic 
Periods contribute to our understanding of Mathura 
and other contemporary sites? Fundamentally, this 
paradigm indicates that PGW culture, which was re- 
jpn for initial occupations at such sites as Atranj 
khera, Hastinapura and Mathura, represents an inc 
genous South Asian cultural development rather than a 
foreign intrusion. In other words, the concept of an 
Indo-Aryan invasion, which has been assumed to be a 
historical fact, isopen to question, at least in its present 
form, Clearly, alternative explanations for establishment 
and growth of these important Early Historic cultural 
centers are demanded by this new data. 

The initial PGW settlement of these important Early 
Historie sites must have been related to important 
drainage pattern shifts which affected northwestern 
India, Recent geomorphological and historical studies”® 
indicate thar the Yamuna River caprured the Chautang 
River's headwaters, thereby diverting its flow eastward 
into the Gatiga River system sometime between 2000 
and 500 a,c. On the basis of archaeological data 
Mughal" has proposed two major changes in drainage 
patterns affecting this area: (1) In the third millennium 
8.¢, when the Yamuni and Chautang Rivers assumed 
their present course the new drainage pattern reduced 
significantly the amount of water in the area. (2) During 
the second millennium »,c. the Sutlej was captured by 
the Beas River leaving the entire course of the Sutlej 
and Hakra Rivers dry, Such changes in water resources 
must have affected late protohistoric groups (Siswal 
‘C-D) in this region. Indeed, Suraj Bhan” independently 
noted a northeast shift in the distribution of Siswal 
C-D sites in the easter Punjab, and suggested they 
reflected changing drainage patterns. Survey data” 
indicates thar many earlier protohistorie sites (Siswal 
A-B) were abandoned prior to the establishment of 
these later ones. Movement of social groups into the 
‘eastern fringe of the Punjab and the northwest Ganga 
Valley, therefore, reflects a human response to changing 
Beographical conditions, an attempt to be near perennial 
‘ater, and not an invasion by a foreign group. 

This physical relocation of settlements may have 

n accompanied by shifts in subsistence patterns, 
Rice has been associated with Siswal C-D occupations", 
and the known association of rice, water buffalo and 
Pig with PGW occupations at other sites", suggest 


these subsistence items acquired more importance with 
availability of more reliable water sources and, perhaps, 
by the higher watertable characterizing these eastern 
regions. Rice and water buffalo have hi 

labor requirements than earlier subsistence items 
(wheat, barley, sheep, goats and cattle) and their 
increased use may have contributed to changing settle~ 
‘ment and socio-economic patterns. 

‘The PGW is still the foremost candidate among 
archaeological cultures for representing ‘Indo-Aryan 
cculrure’in the subcontinent.”* However, PGW culture 
represents an indigenous South Asian cultural devel- 
‘opment how does one account for the cultural traditions 
recorded in early Vedic literature of cultural invasions, 
conflicts and subsequent rise of early empires during 
the Early Historic Period? 

“To appreciate the cultural processes responsible for 
carly Vedic literature and formation of early historic 
‘empires, it is necessary to reexamine some aspects of 
protohistoric Mature Harappan culture, In a recent 
paper” I argued that failure to define temples, palaces 
and high status burials in conjunction with the quantiry, 
distribution and functional nature of metal artifacts 
suggests the concept and distribution of wealth in 
Mature Harappan culture was significancly different 
from that present in other contemporary Bronze Age 
societies. Lalso suggested that Mature Harappan culture 
may represent an example of an urban, literate society 
which did not develop hereditary, wealthy elites. If 
these hypotheses can be substantiated by further exca~ 
vations, the Mature Harappan represents a unique 
social experiment in the Bronze Age world, and more 
pertinent to this discussion, Mature Harappan also 
presents a striking contrast to India's Early Hinoric 
cultures with cheir dominating politcal, social and 
economic hereditary elites. In other words, the cultural 
traditions described in early Vedic literature and 
documented in the archaeological record of the Early 
Historic Period represent nota cultural invasion but a 
fundamental restructuring of indigenous society in 
northern India. 

‘The settlement relocation necessitated by drainage 
pattern changes and possible shifts in subsistence 
economy may have disrupted earlier traditional patterns 
of social organization and provided opportunities for 
developing alternative social arrangements. Further- 
more, availability of new, relatively unexploited, 
natural resources may have presented opportunities 
for accumulating wealth and power along new avenues 
of social, political and economic organization, different 
from those present in earlier phases of cultural devel- 
‘opment. The extent of such cultural changes are apparent 
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if one contrasts the picture of society presented in early 
Vedic literature with that of Mature Harappan culture 
suggested here. Moreover, there are two archaeological 
indications that significant economic and political 
changes were occurring. 

The first change was the development of a monied 
economy sometime in the mid-first millennium 8.c. 
Although units of measurement were known proto- 
historically there is no evidence yet available vo indicate 
existence of a common exchange medium, The devel- 
opment of a monied economy may have precipitated 
economic reorganization, and accumulation of wealth 
and political power on levels and along avenues that 
were earlier impossible. 

"The second indicator that significant political changes 
were occurring is a pronounced increase in production 
cof metal arrowheads and spear/lance heads, Proto- 
historic bronze equivalents of these objects were 
produced but in limited quantities. In the Mature 
Harappan occupations at Chanhu-daro", Harappa’™ 
and Mohenjo-daro™,"' the following frequencies were 
recorded: 


Chanhu-daro 
Arrowheads 9 
Spear/lance heads 7 

Harappa 
Arrowheads 3 
Spear/lanceheads 28 

Mohenjo-daro 
Arrowheads ps) 


Spear/lanceheads 30 
‘Total number of bronze tools (exclusive of vessels, 
jewelry, figurines, tablets and ingots)... 97 


Frequency: 
Arrowheads 36 6.0% 
Spear/lanceheads 651.0% 
‘Total 101 17,0% 


Moreover, this arrowhead and spear/lance head fre- 
quency does not appear related to scarcity of metals. 
Only one stone arrowhead and no spear/lance heads 
were found despite an extensive lapidary industry and 
readily available supply of stones. These low frequencies 
contrast significantly with what is known for the Early 
Historic Period. At Kaugambi, Shajmy _identifted the 
following frequencies in the Early Historic occupations 
(PGW and NBP); 
Total number of iron tools... 678 


Arrowheads 370 55% 
Spear/lance heads 38 9% 
Toral 428 64% 
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This fourfold increase in metal projectile point pro- 
duction, the known defensive architecture at several 
sites, and the military activities recorded in Vedic 
literature clearly indicate that military resolution of 
social conflict had reached unprecedented levels 
compared to the Protohistoric Period. The increased 
military activity may reflect social tensions generated 
by changing social and economic conditions, not the 
Teast of which was a restructuring of the economy 
based on money. 

Clearly, social groups in northern India were 


political changes in the first millennium a.c. which 


were eventually 


recorded in the Vedic literature and 


ultimately formed the bases for Classical India. 
Al:hough interpretations presented here are tentative 
they demonstrate that archaeology and history have 
much to contribute to the study of each other. The 
contribution of such interdisciplinary interaction will 
depend, to a great extent, on our ability to develop 
new paradigms which attempt to explain data within 
the context of South Asia rather than in the context of 
events in other regions, or on the bases of past assump- 


significant internal social, economic and _tions and old paradigms. 
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20. Pottery of Mathura 


HERBERT HARTEL 


For a scientific research on the Pottery of Mathura the 
material sources available have long been insufficient. 
‘The small collection of pots and sherds in the Govern- 
ment Museum Mathura, for instance, proved to be of 
little help because of its unknown data and prov- 
enances. One is, therefore, thankful for the information 
to be obtained from the summary reports of the ex- 
cavations performed by the Archaeological Survey of 
India in Mathura City itself, published in Indian 
Archaeology—A Review for the years 1954-55, 1973— 
74 and 1974-75, and completed by M. C. Joshi in his 
paper, ‘Mathura as an ancient Settlement’, appearing 
in this volume. 

‘The results re therein givea general idea of the 
development of pottery of Mathura City which, as we 
may assume, reflects the pottery situation in the whole 
of the Mathura District and adjoining areas. Since the 
relevant material, unearthed during the continuous 
‘excavations of the Archaeological Survey of India from 
1973 to 1977 at nearly fourteen sites, in different parts 
of the city, is understandably not yet completely 
analyzed, a more comprehensive and comparative 
study of the subject remains a desideratum. [tis there- 
fore but reasonable to introduce here the material from 
‘excavations at the mound of Sonkh, conducted under 
an agreement with the Government of India and with 
the kind permission of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, by a team of archaeologists from the Museum of 
Indian Art of Berlin (West) under my supervision 
from 1966 to 1974.! The Sonkh finds cover forty levels 
over a period of about 2500 years, starting with the 
Painted Grey Ware (PGW) and the Black and Red 
‘Ware (BRW) levels. The middle layers of the Painted 


Grey and Black and Red Ware yielded radiocarbon 
dates of 620 and 575 p.c. The excavation register reports 
3120 pots and shape-retzining pottery fragments as 
well as 1294 special sherds with various decorations, 
‘The majority of the pots and sherds have been found in 
their original surroundings and in datable context. The 
Sonkh material, therefore, seems to provide a sufficient 
source for the attempt to draw a more condensed 
outline of the development of Mathura pottery. 
Although far from being exhaustive, this short report 
intends ter sum up the main'types and shapes of the 
Sonkh pottery from the beginning, to the transition 
period from Kusina to Gupta. Since the sequence of 
pottery types from Sonkh is determined by strati- 
‘graphic data, comparable material found in excavations 
outside of the Mathura Distt. is deliberately not being 
discussed. To point out undoubted affinities of shapes 
from other places would 'in any case exceed the scope 
of this article. 

To make the dull language of pottery description 
comprehensible, drawings and photographs are added 
in sufficient number to illustrate the objects.* 


PERIOD OF PAINTED GREY WARE (PGW) 
AND BLACK AND RED WARE (BRW) 

In the area of Sonkh, PGW pottery occurs simul- 
taneously with BRW, with which it has in common 
the very thin wall and base and the burnished surface. 
The typical PGW has a grey core of very fine clay 
texture and is decorated with comb-painted geometric, 
abstract and synitbolic ornaments (Fig. 20.1), swiftly 
flung on the outer and inner surface in black or dark 
grey colour, or even in brownish or greenish shades.? 
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Fig. 20.1 PGW ornaments from Sonkh. 


With this ware, dishes with convex bottom and 
carinated or incurved walls are conspicuous (Fig. 20.2; 
nos. 1, 2), accompanied by hemispherical bowls (Fig. 
20.2; no.3; PI. 20.1.A) and cylindrical cups (Fig. 20.2; 
no, 4) as the main shapes. 

BRW consists, like PGW, of more or less hemi- 
spherical bowls (Fig. 20.2; nos. 2,3), tulip bowls (Fig. 
20.2; no. 5; PI. 20.1.B) and other types of beakers. The 
Sonkh specimens of this ware carry no ornaments. 

‘Sorr+ of the PGW and BRW vessels seem to be made 
‘on the potter's wheel, but others are made by moulding 
the base and building up the wall on a turntable. The 
wheel-thrown pots have either tumed or beaten bases. 
Besides the fine grey and painted specimens there 
occurs a grey ware of cruder fabric and with an in- 
creased thickness of the wall. These types are wheel- 
thrown with roughly beaten or scraped bases. The 


bowls, dishes, cups and jars are occasionally covered 
with a black slip. Ina few cases, the bottom shows, on 
the inside, stamped rosette ornaments. Ware of this 


~kind is well known as Coarse Grey Ware. As for the 


finds from Sonkh, there seems to be no need to make a 
difference between Coarse Grey Ware and Blackslipped 
Ware. 

Associated with the rather delicate PGW and BRW 
Potteries are also storage jars (Fig. 20.2; no. 6), water 
jars (PI. 20.1.C), bowls, jarlets and cauldrons of less 
refined clay and texture, of brick-red colour, either 
wheel-thrown or, definitely in the case of the storage 
jars, coiled and beaten, sometimes even showing ribbed 
paddle-marks. 

‘The water jars of this period are, in general, globular 
with concave necks and out-carving rims, in a few 
cases stamped with a Ma-symbol ar separate circle and 


Fig. 20.3 


semicircle, inside the rim (Fig. 20.2; no. 7). Some 
‘vessels are embellished with incised or impressed lines, 
‘or band, or with applied cordons. 


HE MAURYAN RED WARES AND 
NORTHERN BLACK POLISHED WARE 


The PGW, BRW and its contemporary associated 
wares were, to our knowledge, the earliest pottery 
products of Mathura. With the next phase the Mauryan 
period opens and with it, the traditions of PGW and 
BRW terminate completely, The Coarse Grey Ware 
seems to become more frequent; the fashion of black- 
slipping increases in such a way that even grey terra- 
cotta figures get slipped. 

‘On the whole, red ware becomes more dominant 
during the 4th and 3rd centuries w.c. Storage jars are of 
the same manufacture and they retain the previous 
shapes. Pyriform or gourdshaped water jars appear 
along with globular ones. The typical pyriform jar has 
a rather wide carinated neck (Fig. 20.2; no. 8; Pl. 
).I1.A), Cooking vessels with lenticular base, bulging 
or carinated wall and angular everted rim appear in 
early Mauryan times (Fig. 20.2; no, 9). The bottom of 
these vessels contains mica in minute particles, 
obviously in order to make the vessels fireproof. In 
‘one case, a Ma-symbol is impressed on the exterior of a 
cooking bowl (Fig. 20,2; no, 10), Slurry-daubing seems 
to appear for the first time. 

Some rather peculiar types of small bowls and dishes 
are worth mentioning here. They have inward beaded 
cor bevelled rims and they can be grey, black-slipped 
grey, or red (Fig. 20.2; no. 11), Another type of the 
3rd century w.c. is acarinated dish with slightly convex 
base and everted or flaring rim, the base containing 
mica (Fig, 20.2; no. 12). This type can be traced up t0 
the 2nd century a.. A further interesting sample of 
this period is a shallow’bowl with double carination 
and restricted rim (Pl. 20.11.B). Globular ointment 
jarlets continue from PGW times, in red ware. 

A rather large lid in the shape of a curved dish with 
central loop-handle belongs here also (Fig. 20.2; no. 
13). 

Beginning with the Mauryan period, the Northern 
Black Polished Ware (NBPW) makes its appearance. 
AtSonkh, quite a number of mostly very small sherds 
have ben found. From rims, the shape of the vessels 
can at least be reconstructed. All available 
sherds belong to shallow bowls and dishes; most of 
them are rather large, with flat or convex bottom and 
angular, nearly straight, inclined wall and plain rim, 
which obviously retain elements of PGW. The paste is 
of very fine fabric and of grey, buff, or reddish colour. 
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A typical feature is the thin light red or pink layer 
beneath the coating. The coating itself is black, dark 
steel-blue, or dark brown. Itis lustrous and iridescent. 
Considering the extreme thinness of the sherds in 
relation to the size of the dishes one can rightfully call 
this ware the luxury porcelain of the Mauryas. 

Two objects found in the Mauryan levels at Sonkh 
may point to the existence of animal-shaped and 
figuratively-adorned vessels in the 3rd century 8.c. A 
rather peculiar-looking object, for instance, is the 
fragment of a vortoise-shaped vessel (Fig, 20,3;n0. 1). 
Its of red clay, the trunk seems to be wheel-thrown 
with presumably six leg- or neck-like appendages. The 
surface is red-slipped and decorated with incised 
grooves. It may have been used as a lamp. A small 
female terracotta head of brown colour originates from 
late Mauryan times (Pl, 20.11.C), At the point of 
fracture throw-marks are visible. The head presumably 
had been attached to the neck and shoulder of a pot, 
comparable to a complete anthropomorphic vessel in 
the reserve collection of the Mathuri Museum. 
‘Another wheel-thrown human shaped vessel of 
probably Mauryan period (Pl, 20.11,D), with arms, 
nipples and male genitals adds to the figurative pottery 
types of this time. 


POTTERY OF THE SUNGA CULTURAL PHASE 


In the 2nd century a.c. the style of Mathura-pottery 
did not undergo sudden changes. As for storage jars, 
there is hardly any evidence of their shape, A single 
fragment of a rim shows the features of Fig, 20.2; no. 
46, suggesting the continuation of the old types. Many 
of the pyriform water jars, which already appeared in 
Mauryan times, are now decorated with ribbed 
paddle-marks (Fig, 20.3;n0, 2; Pl. 20.111.4). 

‘Cooking vessels with carinated wall become domi~ 
nant (Fig. 20,3; no. 3), Worth mentioning are small 
thick-walled jars with or without criss-cross pattern 
‘on their shoulder and perforations in the neck (Fig. 
20.3; no. 4), Another typical sample is the ‘jar cum- 
bowl’, that means the lids in the shape of a small jar or 
beaker with a slanting flange (Fig. 20.3: no. 5), In che 
same levels we again find the slightly concave lid with 
central loop-handle (Fig. 20.2; no. 13). 

‘The NBP-Ware terminates; the black-slipped Grey 
Ware survives in the form of bowls with in beaded 
rims, or large bowls with faceted rims (Fig. 20.3; 
no. 6), also jars with funnel neck (Fig, 20.3;no, 7). But 
the shallow grey bowl with convex bottom and nearly 
straight wall is replaced by the funnel-bow! with 
narrow untreated flar base and up-curved or inflected, 
later on also carinated, rim of red ware (Fig. 20.3; 
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Fig. 20.5. Simple forms of ornaments from Mitra levels. 


no. 8). This type of bow! appears in ever increasing 
{quantity up to the Kusina age and later. Its frequency 
a the epial food bow! causes us to call it‘common 
bow!', 


‘A great variety of small vases and jars with flat bases 
develops. Jars with bow-rims are peculiar to this period 
(Fig, 20.351. 9).A smal slobular ewer with fla base 
and narrow neck, unfortunately having the rim missing, 
is the oldest spouted vessel so farknown in this region. 
(Fig. 20.4; 00, 1; Pl. 20.111.B). + 

In level 28 at Sonkh, which is level belonging to the 
time of Gomitra, the first of the Mathura Mitra-kings 
dating to the end of the 2nd century 2.€., votive bowls 
and tanks appear for the first time. The simplest form 
is awheel-thrown small bow! with tiny finger-cups for 
lamps and, occasionally, small birds attached ro the 
rim (Fig. 20.4; no. 2). 


POTTERY DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 
MITRAS OF MATHURA. 


‘With Gomitra, the period of the Mathura kings with 
-mitra ending names begins. In their time, that is, 
from the end of the 2nd century to the second half of 


the Ist century 1.c., many pottery types continue: as+ 
for instance, the oblong storage jar without decoration, 
the pyriform jar with or without paddle-marks, the 
common bowl, the jar-shaped lid and the carinated 
cooking vessel. 

Others, like the jar with bow-rim, the cooking vessel 
without carination, the slightly concave lid with central 
loop-handle, and above all, the Coarse Grey and 
Black-slipped Grey wares do not survive, 

‘New are a storage jar, elliptical in section (Fig. 20.45 
no, 3; Pl. 20.111.C), a big oblong but neckless jar with 
crudely incised vertical strokes (Fig, 20.4; no. 4) and 
‘ovoidal storage jars with appliqué cordons and symbols 
(svastika, nandyavarta and lotus rosette) (Fig. 20. 
no. 5; Pl. 20,IV.A), Simpler forms of the Ma-, 
rnandyavarta- and svastika symbols occur on a number 
of sherds from the Mitra levels at Sonkh (Fig, 20.5). In. 
this connection a water jar with incised svastika and 
nandyavarta (Fig. 20.4; no. 6) is to be mentioned. The 
prs form jar now often shows a gently upward curving 
long neck (Pl. 20.IV.B), New are also a bottle with an 
apple-shaped trunk and a slender deeply profiled 
double-carinated neck (Fig. 20.4; no. 7), and a bottle 
with a hemispherical bottom, a conical shoulder and a 
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corrugated neck (PL. 20.1V.C). A small waite jar 
with flat or convex bottom and funnel-rim is noticeable 
(Fig. 20.4; no, 8), Furthermore we have the barrel-jar 
with grooves (Fig. 20.4;no. 9; Pl. 20.IV.D), the bow! 
or dish with ‘eared’ loop-handles (Fig. 204; no. 10), 
another with ‘eared’ spout (Fig. 20.6; no. 1) and a 
small cup-shaped libation vessel with long spout (Fig. 
20.6; no. 2). 

‘Two fragments of a bowl and 2 jar deserve special 
attention because of their peculiar spouts, which are 
chevron-shaped and pointing downwards (Fig. 20.6; 
nos, 3,4). The bowl seams to have bee sanding on 
legs or stilts. 

‘An interesting pottery item of this period is a frag- 
ment of a vessel, showing a handle in the shape of a 
monkey with upturned tail (Fig. 20.6; no. 5). 

Votive tanks reach the peak of their evolution now. 
Typical are square or round basins (about one square 
foot large) with a small hut on a platform which i 
supported by the wall and poles. Often a staircase is 

ling from the bottom to the platform. 

‘Occasionally a lotus stem with flower arises in the 
basin which for pija would be filled with water. On 
the bortom, aquatic animals like tortoise, fish or snake 
can be depicted. Normally birds and finger-cups for 
lamps are attached to the margin of the walls (Pl 
20.V.A). 

‘A rather uncommon piece is a votive tank in the 
form of a narrow yard with four houses clustering 
around it (PI. 20.V.B), Three of the houses are fully 
preserved, They have domed roofs, each with three 
peaks, which correspond to the pinnacles on the stable 
structures. The houses encircle asmall courtyard, their 
merge together with the wall of the vessel. 


‘out at its corners and by its fractured 
edges, the use of this terracotta object as a votive tank 
cannot be doubted. 

Simpler votive tanks are just equipped with a ladder 
(Pl, 20.VI.A). Other objects of a potter's work are 
pinnacles (PL. 20.V1.B) of the sep, led roofs ofthe 
jouses in the Mitra levels of Sonikh, either made in one 
piece or with a separate, loose lid on tap. 


POTTERY DURING THE PERIOD OF THE 
DATTAS AND KSATRAPAS OF MATHURA 
‘The time from the last quarter ofthe first century 8.c 
to the middle of the first century a.0. is 

by definite stylistic differences in the pottery products 


from the foregoing period. Storage jars develop the 
shape of the Mitra vessels (ef, Fig. 20.4;n0. 5) or are of 
anew type, the distinctive features being a short neck 
and beaded, sometimes even undercit, rim (Fig. 20, 
no. 6). Conspicuous are globular water jars and ewers 
with corrugated necks or corrugated rims (Fig, 20.6; 
no. 7; Pl. 20. VIC). In this period, or more precisely, 
in the latest phase of Ksatrapa structures at Sonkh, the 
fashion of stamping the vessels with nandyavarta, 
rosette or other symbols begins. 
‘Among the small vessels, a bell-shaped cup with 
protruding foot (Fig. 20.6; no. 8) shows affinities wich 
Central Asian and Bactrian goblets in clay or metal of 
the same era. Itis comparable also to a Ksatrapa metal 
goblet from level 23 at Sonkh. Other new shapes are a 
beaker with concave wall and sagpir base (PI. 20,VIL.A), 
another beaker with bulging wall and grooved vertical 
rim (Pl. 20.VII.B), 2. small double-carinated jar 
appearing in great quantity (Fig. 20.6; no. 9), abow!- 
hid with central grip-hole (Fig. 20.7; no. 1), and an 
clegant globular bottle with a slightly bulbous long 
neck and smooth red slip (Fig. 20.7; no. 2), The small 
spouted libation vessel turns up again, but this time 
‘id double spon and fi il andl (Fi, 207; 00.3) 
‘Votive tanks continue to appear in various types. 
sensthabisgockee oft Rossa ak hee Go 
shows 2 group of Matrkis sitting alongside the walls 
and carrying, as far as preserved, achild in the left arm 
(PL. 20.VIL.C). The number of Matrkis must have 
been seven or, ifall the four sides were set with figures, 
even eight. The tank hails from level 23, to be dated i 
the end of the ist century 8.€. oF 20 the very beginning 
of che Christian era. Ta our knowledge, this is the 
oldest extant depiction of a Matra group. 


POTTERY OF THE KUSANA PERIOD 


‘The pottery of the time between the second half of the 
ist and the end of the 3rd af seotary AD: is rightly 
labelled ‘Kusina pottery’. In general, 2 number of 
shapes of the preceding period show further develop- 
ment and in addition, quite a number of new types 
appear. The most characteristic feanure of the pottery. 
in the era of the Kusina dynasty is the stamping of 
storage vessels, jars and ewers with symbolic, floral or 
geomnetric ornaments. Many different forms such as 
Srivatsa, nandyavarta, pinaghata, cakra, svastika, 
harhsa, rosette, leaf, circle etc. turn up as decorative 
patterns (Fig. 20.8). Besides the stamped ornaments, 

first omamentally moulded small bowls (Fig. 20.7; 
no, 4), jars or ewers have been found at Sonkh. They 
are first met with in the middle Kusana levels, the 
specimens being rather crudely executed, showing 
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lotus and other ornaments on the exterior of bowls (PI. 
20. VILLA), but in time, the omaments rise to 2 high 
standard of craftsmanship, culminating in the vessels 
from the end of the Kusina period (PI. 20. VIII.B). 

“The globular water jars with corrugated rim or neck 
are now very often spouted (Fig, 20.7; no. 5; Pl. 
20.VIII.C), the spout sometimes being shaped as a 
makara’s or ahorse’s, bull's or bird's head. 

‘The smooth ovoidal bottles with long neck continue, 
and additionally there appear botdes with the sprinkler 
neck, well known from other parts of northern, central 
and western India (Fig, 20.7;no. 6). Rather outside the 
usual style or styles of the Mathura Kusina porteries is 
asaddle-shouldered, narrow-necked ewer with asteep 
and long tapering spout, a flaring rim and a loop- 
handle (Fig. 20.7: no. 7). 

Although there are still bow!-lids with central grip- 


hole, the majority are now bow!-lids with central knob, 
with a distinct flange (Fig. 20,7; no. 8). Another type 
of lid isa shallow bell-shaped one with a pointed knob 
and incised and indented decoration (Fig. 20.7; no. 9). 
‘The votive tanks of the period are of the general 
type, consisting of a wheel-thrown bow! with flat base 
and profiled rim, sometimes with aquatic animals like 
a cobra or a fish depicted on the bottom of the inside, 


and with birds and lamp-cups on the rim (cf, Fig. 20. 
no. 2). 
As for the so-called Kusina glazed , anumber 


of fragments from pinnacles stem from undisturbed 
Kusana levels at Sonkh (PI. 20.VIII.D). The glaze is a 
blue-green copper glaze, originally shining and semi- 
transparent, now and opaque. This glaze is 
based on lead, with copper and iron combinations as 
colouring agents. 


NOTES 


1. Forapreliminary reporton the excavations see H. Hartel, 
“Some Results of the Excavations at Sonkh,' German 
Scholars on India, Vol. II, Delhi 1976, pp. 69-99. Re- 
printed as "The Excavations at Sonkh, An Exhibition at 
the National Museum New Delhi,’ 1977. 

2, In the final excavation report on Sonkh, the pottery will 
be described and treated by Mr. H. J. Pacch of the Berlin 
‘Museum of Indian Art. I am indebted to Mr. Paech for 


the preliminary groundwork and the technical drawings 
of the pottery shapes, 

3. ‘The ornaments of al che pottery and sherds fre Sonkh 
have been exhaustively dealtwith in an unpublished thesis 
‘submitted to the Freie Universitat Berlin by Mrs. Annette 
Achilles-Bretschneider, titled “Die ‘Besonderen Scherben’ 
‘yon Sonkh’”in 1980. 


21. The Mat devakula: A New Approach to Its 


Understanding 


GERARD FUSSMAN 


One of the main religious buildings near to Mathura 
still remains an enigma for the archaeologist as well as 
for the historian of religious thought. This is the Mat 
shrine, situated nine miles north of Mathura city, on 
the opposite (left, eastern) side of the Yamuni tiver, and 
excavated in 1911-1912 by Rai Bahadur Pandit Radha 
Krishna. [vis not difficult to explain why, up to now, 
nobody has been able to give a truly admissible inter- 
pretation of what was, in the first and second centuries 
‘A.B., one of the most impressive buildings in the 
‘Mathura country. 

‘As we all know, archaeology is not always able to 
tell the functions of religious buildings. It lays bare 
walls and foundations, sometimes starues and cult 
objects. But very often it cannot explain what were the 
proceedings inside the building, and even less. what 
was the inner meaning of these proceedings. Just by 
seeing the ground-plan of a catholic churgh, you could 
not conceive what a mass is. That holds true for every 
archaeology, but more so for bad archaeology. And 
the Mat shrine was excavated by a very amateurish 
excavator, digging more for statues than for recovering 
history, Itwas a ime when world archaeology was still in 
its intancy (here 1 mean the, excavation techniques), 
and when Indian archaeology still waited for Sir 
‘M. Wheeler to come. Poorly excavated, the shrine was 
100 much excavated; nothing was left for a further dig 
bya more experienced excavator. The ground plan was 
drawn, as it seems, after the actual excavations, from 
-what remained to be seen, and not under the guidance 
of the excavator. There was no final report, just two 
short papers by ourstanding archacologists, who did 
not witness the dig themselves (J. Marshall, AST Ann. 


Rep. 1911/12, 1, 1914, pp. 14-16; J-Ph. Vogel, AST 
Ann, Rep., 1911/12, 2, 1915, pp. 120-127), 

‘The clue to the enigma could have been contained in 
the inscriptions found during the excavations. They 
were excellently published and commented upon by 
one of the best experts in early Indian epigraphy, the 
late German Professor H. Liders (Mathurd Inscriptions, 
unpublished papers edited by K. L. Janert, Géttingen, 
1961, pp. 131-147). Still, they remain elusive. Of the 
five inscriptions brought to light, two only can be 
translated without any question-mark: the one engraved 
upon the statue of Kaniska, and the other engraved on 
the head with a conical cap. On the torso, so often said 
to be that of mahaksarrapa Cagtana, only the begi 
‘of the epigraph can be read out; it reads Mastamal 
and no one can tell for sure if it is the beginning of a 
proper name, The deciphering and understanding of 
the proper names to be read on the so-called colossal 
figure of seated King Vima Kadphises is fraught with 
uncertainties, and the translation of the Huviska 
pedestal inscription remains tentative, not only because 
its right side is missing, but also because the wording 
of the remaining part is not wholly understood. 

Still, from what we know about it, the Mat sanctuary 
was truly, impressive. It stood isolated, far from the 
city. It was built from big Kusina flat bricks. The main 
partof the edifice was a rectangle about 100feet(30m.) 
from east to wes: and about 59 feet (18 m,) from north 
to south. At the N-W, end, some remains of a circular 
structure, thought to be the proper shrine, were to be 
seen. Inside this structure, and probably not far from 
the place where it originally stood, was discovered the 
lower part of the seated ‘Vima’ statue. The remaining, 
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statues, almost all of them statued of kings or Kusina 
dignities were found not at their former place, but 
scattered in the S-W. part of the building. Outside, to 
the south, were remnants of foundations, maybe of 
dwelling rooms (so Vogel) or of a sabbi used for 

feeding brabmana and possibly alluded to in the 
Huvisea inscription (so Liders), To the west was a big 
tank, referred to in the ‘Vima‘ inscription (puskarini). 
‘The Vima and Huviska inscriptions call the temple 2 
devakula, but we are still at a loss to understand what a 
devakula means. If itis ‘house of gods’, 4s itis to be 
literaly translated, who were the gods revered inside? 
If it is a ‘gallery of former king statues’ (see below), 
why is itso named? 

In his book released in 1967, but ready for press in 
1962, J. Rosenfield could sum up this puzzling evidence 
as following, 

‘The direct evidence from the site itself can be reduced 
primarily to the following: 

Royal and divine images were commingled, the 
former predominating, 

‘The royal images were all of men dressed in the 
Indo-Seythian costume, 

Tish building was considered a sanctuary. 

. and Huvishka were the only Kushan 
nist to have been involved there, 

‘The actual patrons of the shrine were local Kushan 
functionaries. 

The shrine was built, allowed to deteriorate, then 
refurbished in a period of about a half century. 

‘The shrine was violently sacked at an undetermined 
time, but probably within the Kushan period or not 
long after it, 

‘Any further explanation of the shrine must come 
from the less satisfactory form of analogies suggested 
by similar sites outside Indiaitself.’ (J. Rosentield, The 
Dynastic, Arts of the Kushans, p. 151). 

In fact, at the very moment when J. Rosenfield was 
writing this book, the further evidence which he 
expected ‘would shed some light on the May shrine was 

ee discover. Basi it was not fully understood, 
fo my mind, 

Le en Stu Koual temple excavations, begun 

closed in 1965, the final. report of which was 
released in 1983. 


nor 


very well known in India, because most of the prelimi- 


nary reports are written in French. These preliminary 
reports, and the short account in Rosenfield’s book, 
are now outdated: the fresh scrutiny of all the evidence, 
which I did when writing the final report, paved the 
way towards a better of the finds. 
Moreover, since the last dig in Surkh Kotal (1963), 
there was a lot of work done by epigraphists on the 


Afghanistan, D. pe artis, sho conducted the 
en stan, w 

whole Surkh Kotal dig (lonnal Asiatique, 1964, pp. 
303-326), and the final report I was entrusted to write 
after the death of D. 

For abetter understanding of 
term bago-lango, ic. devakula, it will notbe useless to 
dwell a ltde upon the Surkh Kotal excavations; only 
then will it be possible to know how bago-larigo is 10 
be interpreted, what role the kingly statues played in 
it, what gods were revered there, and, in co 
Siamkidot ple ae deoctalzcoudlumabem” 


THE SURKH KOTAL TEMPLES 


gt wis meantby the 


Surkh Kotal is the name given by the French excavators 
to a hillock in Southern (Afghan) Bactria, near to the 
Afghan town of Pul-e Khumri. There was a walled 
town on the hill, and a lower town down in the plain, 
the remains of which are now buried under meters of 
alluvial deposits brought in every yest b by the spring 
floods. The upper town is a small one; the length of the 
ramparts is about 1 kilometer. It we sont popu- 
lated and is little excavated. Most of its surface is 
occupied by the Kaniska temple which is a huge monu- 
— built inside a fortified enclosure eee 
Schlumberger penbolos, which is the classical 

the enclosure of a Greck témple. The length of this 
peribolos was, at the beginning, 167.5 meters; its width 
ts 87.5 meters. There are towers every 15-20 meters. 
Wall and towers are built of mud bricks with timber 
reinforcements. Part of the peribolos ison the top of the 
hill, fa oa te et he The spo she ili ; 


portico, square niches, which once contained ap 
figures, maybe of gods, were to be seen. 
In the eastern part of the courtyard stands the older 
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Links Mit Surkh Koral 

Spot Mar, Northern India, near by Surkh Kotal, Afghan Bactria (i.e. outer Iran), nearby 
Mathura, which wasnoraKusina ancient Baghlan, which was nota Kusina capital-town. 
capital town, 

Site Isolated mound, Isolated hillock, nearby the town, but not inside it 

properly speaking. 

Name ofthe  Devakula, lit, house of gods’ Skt.) bago-laigo, lit. house of gods’ (Bactrian). 

building 

Overseer a Bakana-pati, ‘master (of the house unknown 
of the) gods’ (Iranian!) 

Builtunder _Vima Kadphises, Kanigka (maybe begun under Vima). 

Repaired under Huviska, year unknown Huviska year 31, 

Inthename of Huviska. Huviska, 

by Amaha-danda-nayaka, ‘general in A Kanarang, ‘general in chief’ (Bactrian) of Iranian stock. 
chief’ (Skr.) of Iranian stock, 

Size Big. Gigantic 

Facing East. East, 

Water Nearby the shrine were dugatank Pure water was needed; a canal ran atthe foot of the 
(puskarini, taldga) and a well temple; after, a well was dug, 2 
(udapana), 

Stone finds Mainly effigies of Kusina kings, Among other things, three big effigies of Kusana (kings?), 
‘one of them being a Kaniska statue, one of them exactly the same as the Kanigka one in May. 
another one most probably aYima(Pl.21.1). 
statue. Found scattered in the Once standing in the $-W. part of the shrine. 

S-W. part of the shrine. 
Inscriptions ‘Royal’ inscriptions in poor Sanskrit. ‘Royal’ inscriptions in Bactrian, official language at least 


of the Iranian part of the Kusina empire. 


and bigger temple, the so-called temple A, facing East, 
buile of mud bricks with timber reinforcements. It 
rested on large brick podium 47 x 40meters, framed 
by|a stone revetment adorned with small pilasters 
bearing corinthian capitals. Above was asquare central 
room, the cella of naos or garbha-grha of the temple, 
surrounded on three sides (north, west, south) by a 
‘corridor which was soon blocked, opening on the east 
ice, on the slope of the hill and the plain below. All 
around the cella and the corridor, on the surface of the 
podium, were found remains of foundations of columns, 
This temple was what is called in Greek architecture a 
peripteral temple, The columns of the peristyle were 
ade of stone bases (of which only two fragments 
were found), with wooden shafts. Inside the cella stood 
R square stone platform, 0.90 meter high, 4.25 X 4.25, 
meters, with a huge column base at each of the four 


comers, The walls of the cella were adorned with 
pilasters, 

At the top of the hill, there were small exits on each 
-side of the peribolos. But there was no peribolos wall 
in the front of the teniple, the three doors of which 
opened on the east, Indeed, the main access was from 

east. People were coming from below by a huge 
staircase, the stairs of which are about 7 meters wide. 
From the soil of the plain to the floor of the cella, the 
difference of level is about 60 meters, which Were 
ascended by four flights of steps. The lower flight was 
outside the peribolos and led to the main gate. From 
that gate, the remaining 52 meters were ascended by 
three successive flights of steps, the landings of which 
were three immense terraces, 70 meters wide, built or 
carved in the slope of the hill. 

“The front wall of the peribolos was like a fortress 
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wall, built of mud bricks with timber reinforcements 
ona stone glacis, with at least two, and probably four 
towers, Between the glacis and the mud bricks two 
‘ayers of stone were ta be seen. The lower layer was 
inscribed. It is SK 1, the founding inscription of 
Kaniska, which was about 50 meters wide, running al} 
along the front wall of the peribolos, only a part of 
which was recovered, Down the hill, 10 meters away 
from the first step of the lower flight of the staircase, 
ran a beautifully stone-faced irrigation canal. 

Later, a fourth terrace was built at the bottom of the 
hill, encasing the lower fight of stairs. Two temples 
were added at the top of the hill, named B and D. The 
canal received a new and worse stone facing. A deep 
well, likea bavii, was built on its right bank. (Pl, 21.11,A). 


THE FINDS 


Most of them are well known and I need not dwell on 
them. In stone we have three statues, all three showing 
men from the steppe in native dress and hieratic pose. 
‘One of them is the exact likeness of the Kanigka state 
of Mat. There isalso a huge stone bus-relief, which may 
be interpreted as an enthroried deity (or king) with a 
small Victory (Niké) near by. It is badly defaced. The 
clay sculprure is preserved only in fragments, some of 
them reminding us of Gandhiran clay sculprures. 

In stone also were found corinthian capitals, ate 
stone bases, pilasters, and blocks of frieze the location 
cof which can only be surmised. 

‘The Indian scientists appear to know less about the 
inscriptions. They ar¢ called by numbers. 

SK 1 is the founding inscription by Kaniska, the 
ocation of which we described already. 

SK 2 is an unfinished inscription, dated in a pre 

Kaniska era; it may come from outside the sacred area, 

SK 3 is only a fragment the location of which was 
not found. 

‘SK 4 is the more important one, Three intact copies of 
it were found. Two of them (A and B) were discovered, 
reused and scattered in the facing of the well; the third 
fone (M = Monolith) was affixed on the front wall of 
the so-called terrasse de base, the fourth and lower one. 

Except SK 7, which is in an unknown language and 
script I named kaonboji all these inscriptions are written 
in beautifully carved Greek letters. But the language is 
not Greek. Iris litde known Iranian language. W. B. 
Henning surmised it was the language of Bactria in 
Kusana times and called it ‘Bactrian’. Since SK 4 is the 
Jengthiest text we get in the whole Bactrian language, 
you can surmise that its deciphering is not an easy task. 
‘Important contributions towards a better understanding 


* of chese documents were made by the late A. Maricq; 


W. B. Henning and E. Benveniste and now by my 
colleague and friend I. Gershevitsch. They help us to 
understand better the chronology and destination of 
the Surkh Koral buildings. 


‘THE CHRONOLOGY 


Much remains problematic, but here are the conclusions 
T deem the best as I wrote the final report of che 
excavations. 

The Surkh Kotal temple A and its peribolos were 
called ‘Victorious-Kaniska shrine’ (SK 4) or ‘shrine of 
the Victory (Sri) of Kaniska’. They were built by 
Kaniska, whose name they bear and whose coins are 
mostly found in the lowest layers of the excavation. 
‘The reused unfinished inscription (SK 2) belongs to the 
times of Vima Kadphises, but no building assignable to 
this king, where SK 2 could come from, was ever 
found in the excavated part of Surkh Kotal. No statue 
assignable to Vima was found, but there was a Kaniska 
fone and two ubidentified other statues. The founding 
inscription SK 1, above the stone glacis of the former 
front wall, was probably ordered to be written there 
by Kaniska or by a Kaniska official. 

The architect of this devakula = bago-larigo bore a 
Greek name, Palamedes (SK 3), And the buildings 
show many features reminiscent of ancient Greece: 
stone facing with Greek mouldings, portico, peristyle, 
attic bases, pilasters, corinthian capitals, monumental 
inscriptions in Greek letters and so on. D. Schlumberger 
thought that the mud bricks and the plan were Iranian. 
It is only partly true. The Ai Khanum excavations 
show that the Bactrian Grecks used extensively mud 
bricks for their buildings. And the plan of the temple 
appearsnow tobean ‘ten-used Greco-Bactrian plan. 

After awhile, water began to fail and the shrine was 
deserted by the gods. In the year 31, Nokonzok the 
Kanarang (sena-pati) had new walls built around the 
shrine (?) and a well dug (SK 4), We have no data from 
the dig to tell which were the parts so repaired by 
Nokonzok, But we know for certain thar the fourth 
and lowest terrave was added by him to the former 
sanctuary. Many doubling walls may also be ascribed to 
him. As for the well, the final report shows thatit was not 
the one excavated by D. Schlumberger and M. Le Berre. 
Its location is not known, Year 31 is under Huviska. 

‘After some years, how many we cannot tell, Spe 
‘A, the only one built by Kaniska and repaired by 
‘Nokonzok, ceased to be used. On the deserted top of 
the hill were built temples B and D, B outside the 
sacred =nclosure, D between the proper shrine and its 


PI. 21.1 Stone effigy of a Kusana king found in Surkh Kotal, From Mig parallels, he is Kaniska. 
Cliche DAFA 


PI. 21,11.A Surkh Kotal: the canal and the later well seen from West. Cliché DAFA. 
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21.IL.B Frieze block F 10 showing Siva standing behind Nandin, 


Surkh Kotal Temple A cella, Cliché DAFA. 
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peribolos. Their walls are of mud bricks, without any 
stone facing nor any column, The plan reminds us of 
the plan of temple A. In the walls of these two temples 
were found reused.stones coming from the deserted 
temple A and its peribolos. 

‘The three temples, A, B and D were destroyed by a 
gigantic fire sometime between 250 and 300 4.p. Fora 
while there remained only mud walls emerging from a 
thick layer of ashes. The only people to come there 
‘were éaiva pilgrims whose trisila are found engraved 
on the stone steps of the staircase. The evidence brought 
forth by the dig could make us surmise that these iaiva 
‘came there when B and D were in use, But as Band D were 
fire-temples, this hypothesis does nothold much water. 

Some years later (202, 302, 200?) the cella of temple A 
was reused on a very small scale, The ashes were 
levelled, a light shed was put on four small reused 
stone bases of columns, the large unfinished stone 
inscription SK 2 was brought from elsewhere, to be 

asan altar or to support a cult statue. 

‘When temple A was no more in use, either in con- 
nection with temple B or with the poor reoccupation 
of the former cella of temple A, the canal received a 
new and very poor stone facing, with every kind of 
reused stone block, and a big bavli was dug, the one 
we excavated on the right bank of the canal. Inside this 
well, a staircase numbering 30 steps made of stone, 
between stone-faced walls, led to the level of the water. 
‘There were found, for instance, the 53 blocks com- 
posing the inscriptions SK 4 A and B; they were scattered 
in the stone facing, often upside down, and clearly 
reused by people who did not kaow their significance. 

‘Afterwards on a deserted spot, came the Muslims, 


WORSHIP 


For every shrine built on the Surkh Kotal hilltop, pure 
water was needed, The SK 4 inscriptions tell us that 
when the acropolis (i.e. the temple A) came to be 
waterless, the gods were removed from their seats, and 

.e acropolis was abandoned. One of the most important 
works of Nokonzok was thus to have a well dug 
(which we did not find) and to ensure that water would 
not be lacking. For temples B and D, we have no data 
from the excavations. If they were Iranian fire-temples 
(below), weknow from the Zoroastrian texts that pure 
water was needed for the worship. We know also for 
certain that the later well we dug out at the bortom of 
the hill was only for the use of the shrine; it was 
impossible to fetch water from it, except for people 
‘coming downhill from the temple. Which temple is not 


known; as said before, it could have been temple B or 
the late reoccupation of the cella, In any case, we must 
remind our readers that pure water is needed as much 
for Iranian ‘Zoroastrian’ rites as for Hindu worship. 
Evidence from Surkh Kota is not sufficient for sup- 
porting the conclusion that temple A was a spot of 
Saiva worship, although it was later used as a spot of 
Jaiva pilgrimage. However, it would not be surprising 
ifttemple A were a faiva temple, because we have now 
much data abour the éaiva worship in Kusina Bactria. 
‘There are the Vima Kadphises coins as well as the Siva 


. paintings found in Dilberjn, near by Bactra, in Afghan 


Bactria. But the trifala to be seer on the steps of the 
stairease are most probably later than the fire. We 
collected evidence showing that the bottom of the 
fourth flight of stairs was deeply buried under rubbish 
when the trisidla were engraved. These trifila could go 
along with temples B and D, itis true, but these shrines: 
do not seem to be Hindu ones. So, we must surmise 
that the Saivas came here only to worship one of the big 
stones statues, revered as an icon of Siva, or, one of the 
fallen stones of the demolished temple was considered 
as a liga. They may even have discovered a true 
sculpture showing Siva and/or Parvati, a likeness of 
the three frieze blocks found, during the dig, in the 
lower rubbish strata inside the cella of temple A. (Pl. 
21.11.B). So we can only tell thar these trifala were 
engraved either before or after the fire, but at a time 
when temple A’ was no more in use, and before the 
building of the later well, in which some of them were 
found clearly reused. 

‘Temples B.and D were built at the same time, with 
the same technique and from the same standard plan. 
D was almost razed to the ground and no data about 
the worship here was found during the excavation, But 
it can be surmised that it was an Iranian fire-temple, 
like the temple B, in which we collected much evidence. 
Tn the cella of temple B was found a fire-altar, with 
ashes on the top. These ashes were not thrown out, but 
were stbred in a backyard; there were dug out many 
layers of thin and white ashes coming from the fire- 
altar, There can be no doubt that temple B was a true 
Iranian fire-temple. No effigies nor inscriptions were 
discovered, so we don't know which god was wor- 
shipped there. 

‘As for the Kaniska temple A, D. Schlumberger stuck 
fastto the thesis that it was fire-temple of the Kanigka 
dynasty. Neither the late A. Maricq nor his architect 
M. Le Berre believed it. Nor dol, There isno evidence 
wharsoever that the Surkh Kotal temple A was ever.a 
fire-temple. Its plan is not exactly the same as the plan 
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of the later B fire-templej no fire-altar, no sacred ashes 
were found, Not even remains of fire or smoke were 
found, The ascription of the cella to a fire cule was only 
a surmise D. Schlumberger made because in 1952 the 
plan of the shrine could be taken as the plan of an 
Iranian fire-temple. Later discoveries in Bactria proved 
itis motso. The plan of temple A was extensively used 
since Greco-Bactrian times and later in the Kusina 
period for building houses, palaces and temples, It 
‘cannot be taken as evidence for a fire-temple, not even 
as evidence for Iranian influence, 

‘What we know for sure is that the temple was named 
bago-laigo, ‘house of god(s)’, old Iranian baga~ 
danaka, Skt. deva-kula, It was named after Kanigka; 
nearby stood statues of Kusina Kings. Water was 
needed for the gods (inplural: SK 4). No word looking 
like ‘fire’ was ever found in the lengthy Surkh Kotal 
inscriptions, though it was searched for. 

‘We know also the exact location of the three stone 
statues, They did not stand in the cella; they did not 
rest on the tone platform; they were outside the proper 
shrine, in the courtyard at its South-eastern comer, on 
the top of the hill. On the other sideof the proper shrine 
stood the defaced bas-relief. So the royal effigies were 
‘not cult statues; the Surkh Kotal Kaniska temple was a 
dynastic temple, but it was not a temple of a Kusina 
king, revered as god. 

Who were the gods SK 4 tells us about? Their names 
do not seem to be given in the extant inscriptions, In 
the niches of the portico stood clay effigies which 
could have been theirs, They are much broken and give 
no iconographic clue as to their identification, From 
their location in the shrine we can tell these gods were 
not the foremost to be worshipped there. They were 
attendant gods, parfvdradevata-, as are found in every 
Hindu temple and many Greek or Iranian ones, In the 
cella, no cult statue was discovered. D. Schlumberger 
thought a fire-altar stood on the stone platform. This 
cannot be proven and does not appear to be the best 
hypothesis, Sculptured stones, seemingly coming from 
something builton the platform, were picked, many of 
them from the lowermost layers in the cells. Two of 
them show a naked man standing behind a humped bull 
(Pl. 21.11.B); one pictures a naked man and a woman 
standing behind the same kind of bull. All Indologists 
will recognize Siva and Parvati standing behind 
‘Nandin. We may thus tell that among the gods (bage) 
alluded to in SK 4 were Siva and Parvati, but it is not 
enough to warrant that temple A was a Siva shrine. 
‘These frieze blocks are decorative stones, in subordinate 
position, not cult icons. It is true that they may have 
been part of a base supporting a liiga, But we did not 


find any trace or fragment of a yonipitha-, nor of any 
conduct letting out the bathing (snana-) water. This 
argumentum e silentio would not be decisive, because 
a Bactrian Siva temple built in the Ist century A.p. need 
not be built exactly as a mediaeval Hindu temple. But 
if Surkh Kotal were a Siva temple, why isnot the name 
of Siva mentioned in SK 4? That ascertained fact compels 
us to deny thar temple/A was ever a Siva temple, 
although it contained Siva effigies. 

‘There are so many similarities between the Surkh 
Kotal bagolarigo and the Mat devakula- that we may 
ask whether the word devakula- could give us a clue 
for a better understanding of Surkh Kotal. As is well 
known, Skt, devakula- always means ‘temple, house 
cof gods)" but in one occurrence, in Bhisa’s Pratma~ 
nataka-, it clearly means “gallery of former kings’ 
statues’, What can be the link between these two dis- 
crepant meanings? 1 believe I discovered it when 
studying the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit work Maha- 
‘vastu, written sometime in the first centuries A.D. In 
MV I, 223, 4-10, the bodhisattua- Dipafikara, son of 
king Arcimat and heir apparent to the kingdom, as 
soon as born, is led to the shrine of an unnamed 

soddess (deviye kulam upanitah to pay worship ather 
fecx Inaparallel passage, MVIl,26,3-5, the Buddha- 
to-be Gautama Sakyamuni, as soon as born, is to be 
led to the devakula- of the goddess Abhaya to pay 
worship at her feet (padanandana-). The meaning is 
clear. In these two passages, adevakula-isatruchouse 
of god. In it stands a cult icon of the god or goddess. 
Who is the goddess Abhaya-? Her name is synonym of 
Sri, ‘royal Fortune’, The devakula- spoken of in 
Mabiiutn is ie txplh of some Si apeclly 
linked to the royal family, to whom the newly born 
king-to-be (for a Buddha-to-be is always born as a 
king-to-be, and even as a cakravartin-to-be) must first 
pay worship to ensure prosperity for him, his family 
and his kingdom. A deoakula- being a royal family 
shrine, we understand why in Bhasa’s drama statues of 
former kings are standing inside: they are the former 
husbands of the kingdom ‘Sri; they are not proper 
gods. 

A devakula- is a temple. If itis a dynastic temple, it 
is not a temple of dead kings revered as gods, The same 
was said before of the Surkh Kotal temple A. Could we 
say it was a Kusina Sri temple? The Hindu concept of 
Sriis to be translated by Greek Niké, “Victory’, and 
Tukhé ‘Fortune’, or by Bactrian Pharro and Oanindo, 
deities who are depicted on the reverse of Kusina 
coins. On the defaced bas-relief, D, Schlumberger 
recognized a small Niké standing nearby an enthroned 
king. We discovered no remains ascribable to aSriicon 
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to be worshipped in the cella. But we have evidence for 
its existence in the first line of SK 4. Eido ma lizo 
Kanesko-Oanindo-bagolarigo may be translated either 
as ‘this acropolis is the shrine of Kaniska the Victorious’ 
or ‘this: lis is the shrine of the Victory of Kaniska’, 
From what we stated above, the latter translation 
seems definitely to be the best, 

We cannot ensure that the May devakula- was a 
Kusina Sri temple. Judging from the Surkh Kotal 
evidence, it could have been, but no data was found 
during its excavation which can be adduced as a proof. 
Atleast, I feel we can take for granted that it was a true 
temple, with a cult god(dess) statue or painting or even 
a liniga-, The fragmentary Liders’ Mathura Inscriptions 
§ 99 points to this devakula- as being a Hindu temple: 


Brihmanas are régular guests there. The easier inter- 
pretation of the same text would make itas having been 
built By the grandfather of Huvisha, i.e. probably 
Vima Kadphises, a saiva devotee, as told by the same 
inscription and as known from his coins, A lite Durga 
statue was found in the ruins of the temple, and itis no 
scandal co think with the late V. S. Ageawala, that the 
Mie evakula- was the shrine of Vima'sitadevata- 
. But there sno dessive proof to make tsure 
Durgeea awibos ences ke 
and Barvatiin Surkh Kotal. Atleast we now understand 
what a dynastic shrine is: i is a shrine where the king, 
his family and high officials worshipped the deity who 
protects the king and his family, not the temple of the 
godlike king. 
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22, Etched Beads from Mathura Excavations— 


A Note 


C. MARGABANDHU 


Excavations at Mathuri during 1974-77 have un- 
veiled a large variety of beads of semi-precious stones'; 
the beads etched with various decorations seem ta be 
quite interesting’, They occur in a variety of patterns of 
which a few from Mathura are recorded and studied. 

‘The decorative patterns etched on beads of carnelian 
and agate at Mathura are not many, but those found 
represent specific types and possess dating value. 

The aim of this short paper is to study the patterns 
and their geographical extent, and to determine their 
cultural and chronological range. Incidentally the 
patterns also reveal how these types of techniques have 
travelled long distancés thereby shedding light on 
cultural contacts between those places 

‘The practice of etching beads in Indiais as ancient as 
Chalcolithie times, Beads of carnelian and agate in 
general, and chalcedony and quartz rarely, are found 
decorated with white patterns, This was done with 
alkali-like soda for which the juice of a plant called 


kirar was employed. As amatter of fact, the process of , 


etching was a living practice in Schwan, upper Sind and 
south-east Punjab about a century ago whete the 
carnelian industry was flourishing? 

‘Most of the beads found at Mathura belong to type 
of Dikshit’s classification based on the method of their 
manufacture.* Beads of this type are by far the most 
common; they exhibit white patterns on the natural 
surface of the stone, The light red colour of carnelian 
and the black agate have a pleasing look with the white 
colouring of the etching depicted on them. 

The decorative patterns etched on the beads are 
quite interesting. Six patterns of etchings are found 
to be commonly used at Mathura. These patterns of 


beads are also found used in many ofthe sites of Gaga 
Valley. Some of the patterns are common to all or 
some of the sites. 

“The general and commonly used patterns at Mathur 
are classified by Dr. Dikshit? as the Northern Group 
of decorative patterns, which comprises ‘beads from 
several historical sites in the Gangetic Valley and also 
on the north-west frontier’ 

Taxila® is! an important site which has yielded all 
these patterns occurring during the time of the fifth 
century #,¢. at Bhir mound to the first century A.D. at 
Sirkap. In the Ganga Valley these beads occur mostly 
at many sites datable to about the third century a.c. 
and the fifth century a.p. 

Following are the patterns etched on the beads found 
at Mathura. 

Pattern No, 1: Spherical beads etched with large 
number of minute dots all over the body in rows or in 
spiral lines, 

Pattern No, 2: Spherical or barrel-shaped beads with 
a pentagonal design within marginal bands. 

Pattern No, 3: Barrel-shaped beads decorated with 
elongated loops having rectangles or diamonds within 
onal bands athe magi. 

Pattern No. 4: Barrel beads with three zonal bands, 
the central one being hatched with small serrated lines. 

Pattern No. 5: Tablet-shaped beads decorated with 
a design of cross in striped lines. 
galsiter No. 6: Barrel beads decorated with zonal 

ands. 


All these patterns etched on beads found at Mathura 
are discussed below. Efforts are made to place them in 
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cultural contexts relevant to those occurring in con- 
temporary sites near and far. 


Pattern No. 1: (Fig. 22.1;n0. 1) Spherical beads etched 
with minute spots,or dots all over the body are quite 
popular at Mathura where the pattern is found on 
carnelian beads. The dots are found uniformly arranged 
in rows executed all through in concentric circles. At 
Mathura, the pattern is known in levels of the early 
first century A., and up to the end of the third century 


AD. 

Its availability in the Gangetic Valley is noted in 
large numbers. As surface finds’, the pattern has been 
recorded from many sites in northern India but their 
chronological context is questionable. 

Hence the occurrence of the pattern in stratified 
levels recorded from many sites reveals interesting 
cultural data. 

Some sites nearer to Mathuri situated to the east and 
north-east are to be recorded. Kausimbi has yielded 
beads in carnelian datable to the first century a.c, and 
the first century 4.0. At Vaiéili,’ the pattern occurs 
during the time of the second and first century 
Tilaura-kor' is an important site which has record: 
many beads with this pattern made in agate, carnelian 
and chalcedony. 'The decoration found in beads exhibits 
minute care and skill, This site has yielded evidence 
that wanufacture was a local industry. The 
excavator" herself observes ‘it is evident that lapidary 
art has attained a fairly high level. The lapidarists 
exercised judicious selection of the material within 
their reach and improved on the natural form of the 
‘minerals by careful shaping with a sense for proportion 
and polishing. The bead-maker also exhibited a keen 
sense of decoration and great deal of skill in the manu 
facture of etched beads of chalcedony agate and 
carnelian’. Beads with this pattern occur here during 
the time-span of the third century 8.c. through the 
third century A.D. made in all the three materials in 
Type land I proceses ofthe technique of manufacture 
of beads, 

At Rajghat (Varanasi) this pattern occurs in 
carnelian beads datable to the time of the first and the 
third century A.p. Further east at Kumrahar"” (near 
Pitaliputra) it is found upto the fourth and fifth century 

D. 


AD. 
To the north of Mathura, at Alamgirpur 
occurrence in levels of the third century .c. 
emphasized. 
Taxila in the north-west is another site which has 
yielded beads with this decoration during the time- 
span of the fourth century a.c. through the irs century 


its earlier 
to be 


‘.b. They are made in agate, camelian and chalcedony 
in Type I and II processes in the technique of the 
manufacture of beads. Nearer Mathura to the south- 
west, the occurrence of the pattern has also been 
recorded at Rairh"* (District Tonk) at the time of the 
first century A.D. 

At Mathuri the patter has been reported in levels 
of the first two centuries of the Christian era; this 
together with the pattern’s earlier prevalence in the east 
and north-east of Ganga Valley and Taxila, indicate its 
earlier origin elsewhere and its later spread and use at 
other places. Mathura seems to be not only at the 
receiving end but also it played a role as a trade-cencre 
in the distribution of the material objects. 


Pattern No, 2: (Fig, 22.4; nos, 2, 3) Spherical or 
barrel-shaped beads with a pentagonal design within 
marginal bands is a popular variety at Mathura found, 
more in barrel-shaped beads than in spherical ones, In 
camelian the patter in white is made on red 

and in agate on black background, As for those in 
agate, the white etchings on the natural black back- 
ground add a lustre to the beads that looks quite 
impressive, ‘The geometrical proportions of the 
pentagons are so well arranged that the beads when put 
together resemble a magical composition on a black 


ackdrop. 

(Ag Mahe sewa clad bende bome a best 
materials and shapes from the known early levels of the 
period circa the fourth and the third century 8.c. to the 
first century B.c, 

‘This pattern corresponds to pattern Nos. 6, 6A 
(etched in spherical beads) and pattern No. 14 (etched 
in barrel-shaped beads) of Dikshit’s classification of 
beads,” As a matter of fact many sites of the Ganga 
Valley have recorded this pattern from the fifth-fourth 
century #.c. and it seems to be quite popular during 
the Mauryan times, Ivis generally a pattern which was 
found to occur mostly in the Early Historic sites of 
north India (including Taxila) and hence classified by 
Dikshit under Northern Group of decorative patterns. 
Recent excavations at many sites reveal its distribution 
in sites south of the Narmada River especially in Sita- 
vahana times. 

Barrel beads with the design (pattern No. 14 of 
Dikshit) occur from Mauryan times onwards at 
Ahicchatri,"* Hastinapura,” Nasik Rajgir?* 
Taxila,” Tilaura-kot,” Tripura,™ and Vaiéali.* They 
‘occur more frequently and are common from the second 
and first century 8c. and first century a.p. at places 
such as Bahal,* Kauéimbi,?” ‘Nagari,* Rajghat,* 
Rairh,* Sambhar?' Sonkh Taxils,® Tilaura-kot," 


Vaisal® and Ujjain.» Dikshit,” in addition, records 
many of them from the surface of north Indian sites. 
‘The early spherical beads (Dikshit’s pattern Nos. 6, 
6A) have been reported from Ahicchatri,”* Bangarh,”* 
Rajgir,° Tilaura-kor' and Taxila"® from Mauryan 
times. Apart from these sites, Maski** and Rairh** have 
also yielded them. Moreover Dikshit* lists many sites 
in Ganga Valley where they have been reported from 
the surface, 

‘The prominence and wide distribution of this pattern 
‘mainly in north Indian sites from early fourth century 
3.c. and its further spread'to the sites of central India 
‘nd Deccan is a fact that attracts one's attention, What 
makes this pattem popular in various bead-manu- 
facturing centres is not clear; perhaps it can be atributed 
to the growing contacts between the regions by way of 
trade and commerce, and the opening of a number of 
trade-routes in the Early Historical times, Dikshir* 
significantly ascribes the migration of this pattern due 
to the advent of the Satavihanas in central India and 
northern Deccan. 


Pattern No. 3: Fig. 22.1; no. 5) Beads decorated with 
elongated loops and rectangles within marginal bands 
consist of variations in design and are reported at 
Mathura datable to the third and second century 
‘These represent pattern Nos. 16 and 17 of Dikshit's 
classification of the beads.*” 

Dikshit's two patterns are mostly confined to a few 
sites from’the Gahga Valley. The patterns are found 
etched in both camelian and agate beads and the 
barrel-shape seems to have been preferred over the 
spherical one. Large numbers are known from 
Kausambi and Rajghat.* Contemporary specimens 
are also known from Rairh.”” 


Pattern No. 4: (Fig, 22.1; no. 6) Another pattern 
mostly reported from the Gangetic Valle isatype thatis 
also found at Mathura, It consists of a barrel-shape 
decorated with three zonal bands, the central one being 
etched with small serrated lines, At Mathura it is 
known from the first century A.D. 

Evidence indicates it was a well-known pattern 
recorded at Tilaura-kot" datable to the third century 
1.c. It occurs both in Type I and II of Dikshit's classi- 
fication of the manufacture of beads. Itis mostly found 
etched in barrel-shape, but spherical beads also do 
occur. At Taxila® and Ujjain spherical beads with 
this pattern are reported datable to the frst century 
uc. Many of them are known as surface finds from 
north Indian sites. 
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Pattern No. 5: (Fig. 22.1; no. 7) Tablet-shaped beads 
etched with a cross are also a specific type that occurs 
at Mathura datable co the third and second century a.c. 
Beads with this pattern have been recorded from afew 
sites both in north and central India and northern 
Deccan, indicating its popularity. 

‘An early bead occurs at Kaundinyapurs* in central 
‘Maharashtra datable to early partof the first millennium 
1.c. The bead has been etched with a cross enclosed 
within a cross-shaped frame, the design appearing on 
both sides of the bead. Taxila** has yielded them from 
Mauryan levels where the design of the cross is framed 
within a double square. At Kausimbi,*” the bead 
consists of a plain cross without frame. A similar one 
also comes from an urn-burial at Porkalam,™ District 
Cochin, on the south-west coast, An analogous bead is 
also known from Maski.”* A variant of the cross also 
occurs at Rang Mahal in Ganganagar district, 
Rajasthan, frorh late Kusina levels, The bead has etched 
lines forming irregular fields on either side of the bead 
and each has a white cross in the centre, A typical 
specimen at Akra-Bannu® in the north-west frontier 
consists of a dot in the centre bordered by bold thick 
lines forming a beautiful cross. Dikshit* assigns this 
pattern to the Northern Group. 

‘The wide occurrence of this pattern is noticeable in 
both time and space. Whether it has any religious 
affiliations is not known. 


Pattern No. 6: (Fig. 22.1; nos. 8, 9) Barrel beads 
decorated with bands are a popular mode of decoration 
reported at Mathura datable from the time of the second 
century B.C. It is a type that is of common occurrence 
and is noted from a number of sites. Barrel or cylinder 
shapes were found to be popular; one, two or three 
bands were done, depending upon the length of the 
beads. 

The method of etching was chosen and dexterously 
used in the given, small space, indicating the mature 
handiwork of the craftsmen of the time. 

“This type has been reported extensively in datable 
contexts. 

‘The earliest bead éalled “Zone’ bead, by Beck at 
Taxila" goes back to the fourth century 8.c, They have 
three zonal bands found in carnelian. 

Nearer to Mathura few sites in the Gangetic Valley 
have yielded this pattern in definitely datable horizons. 
‘The early ones are known from Kausimbi,* Rajghat"* 
Rajgir,** Srivasti®” and Vaisali,* datable to the early 
fourth century 8.c. AtTilaura-kor* the pattern occurs 
from the third century a,c. In many of the places, it 
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continues to be in fashion up to the first and second 
century A.0. Kumrahar” and Pataliputra” have yielded 
such beads from the first century u.c. and first century 
‘sb. Occurrence of the pattern has also been recorded 
towards south of the Narmada in earlier daable 
contexts. At Kaundinyapura,” the pattem comes from 
the levels ascribable to the early first millennium n.c. 
‘Two varieties ate known. One of them has zonat bands 
at regular interval all over, while the other has three 
zonal lines forming a band in the centre of the bead. 
Similar patterns are also found in beads of Khapa” and 
‘Takalghat,”* Dist, Nagpur, where the bands are spaced 
at regular intervals, To quote Dikshit the excavator of 
the site ‘these harrel-shaped beads belong to a class of 
beads which were popular in many parts of India 
during the Early Historic Period and in certain cases, 
in an admittedly Megalithic context.” 

It is enough to emphasize that it is a simple pattern 
adopted in beads and its occurrence suggests possible 


distribution at other places by means of trade, 


This small study emphasizes an aspect if the tech- 
nological development in bead industry during the 
Early Historic Period. Mathura, wherefrom a few beads 
with the above patterns have been recovered, reveals 
the popularity and use of the beads whose early evidence 
g0¢s back to the third century u.c. Several conclusions 
may be drawn. First, since Mathura has not revealed 
any evidence ofa local bead industry, these beads may 
have come into Mathura from elsewhere. Secondly, 
the beads’ pattern of distribution in other towns, both 
near and far from Mathura indicates that trade in these 
objects possibly passed through Mathura, Thirdly, 
many of the sites which have revealed evidence of the 
bead-finds were also important centres. They played a 
dominant rolein Early Historical times, and their cons 
temporary nature is also a fact to be emphisized. 
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PART VI 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


23. Mathura and Jainism 


UMAKANT P. SHAH anb ERNEST BENDER 


“The fact of Mathura’s active existence from the late 
centuries, 8.c., to Gupta times is atested by archaco~ 
logical remains, as well as by references co the city and 
ins inhabitants in early Jaina canonical literature, dating 
over a period from the fourth century, W.c, to circa the 
fourth/fifth centuries, a,b. Testimony on conditions 
in pre-Gupta Mathura may occasionally also come 
from medieval Jain writers. In evaluating this evidence 
for chronological relevance we follow, in general, the 
‘opinions of modem scholarship relating to the ages of 
the different Jaina canonical works. Commentators on 
the extant texts, whenever they quote a variant reading, 
ve the variant according to the Council presided over 
yy Nagarjuna! in Valabhi in circa the early fourth 
century, A.0., thus indicating that, for the most part, 
the Jaina canon available to us today follows the text of 
the Mathura Councif® headed by Arya Khandila (Skt. 
Skandila) in the fourth quarter of the fourth century, 
AD. 
To characterize the value of Jaina literature and the 
difficulty of using it, we quote from Moti Chandra’s 
Trade and Trade Routes in Ancient India? 


the correct import of the texts. To trace any cultural 
reference in Jaina literature, itis necessary to go through 


all of it, But if one [does .... it becomes evident thar 
without the study of Jaina literature, the cultural history 
cof India remains it , because [it]... dhrows light 
‘on certain aspects of Indian Culture which have not been 
mentioned either in Pali or Sanskrit literature... [OF]... 
references are very scanty. For example, let us take the 
topic of the Sirthavaha* The Brahmanic Sanskrit literature, 
because of a difference in point of view, throws very 
limited light on the problem .... the Buddhist licerature 
deals with the subject at some length though the story- 
clement [predominates Therefore, itis dificult vo (lear) 
from Buddhist literature in what kinds of goods the 
merchants traded and what was their organization 
Jaina literature believes in giving even the minutest decals 

w+ whatever subject it touches it describes in detail, 
‘unmindful whether such descriptions go well with the 
framework of the story. The Jaina monks were wanderers 
cans and while travelling from place to place, they did not 
{ail to observe the life of the people. Jainism was also 
chiefly the religion of merchants and, therefore, the Jaina 
literature has not failed to describe the various aspects of 
the life of their followers. Jaina monks, wherever they 
‘went, studied (the) geographical and social conditions and 
also the local language in order to preach... Whatever... 
their date... the material preserved in them is ancient. 

Jaina literature gives certain definitions about trade .,.. 
such definitions are not given in other literature. These 
definitions or stock descriptions inform us about the 
places where the goods were sold and that... , for the sale 
‘and purchase... and for their transport, there were many 
markets and differences in the markets... the method of 
their travel was diferent... 

Wherever they went, they thoroughly examined the 
people of the locality. This was known as janapadapariksa 
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inquiries about different kinds of grains which a district 
produced and the kind of iigation required... . Monks 


visited, they inquired about its extent, the local 
ee ‘According to the Avasyaka- 

imi,’ the Jain monks were also adept in folklore afd 

they made inquiries about chanda, vidhi, vikalpa and 

nepathya.’ 
‘The chaprer goes on to report, among other topics, 
Jaina references to caravans and the pertinent ter. 
minology.* 

We learn from such Jain literarure that Mathuri— 
also called Uttaramahurit—was the capital city of 
‘Sdrasena (Skt. SGrasena), a country described as ‘iriya,’ 
that is, acceptable for sojourn by Jaina monks, 
According to the Nisithasdtra-cai Mathura was 
‘one of the ten capital cities where kings could be 
crowned. The other cities were Campi, Varinasi, 
Hastinapura, Sravasti, Saketa, Kampilya, Kausimbi, 
Mithila and Rajagrha. The Avagyaka-cami cites 
Irhdapura (Skt. Indrapurs) as another namé for 
‘Mathura: mahurie ceva biyarh nama irhdapura t,!" 

A stiipa is recorded to have been erected in Mathura 
by Jains, but claimed by Buddhists, culminating in a 
quarrel in which the laner were defeated.” The Kankili 
‘Tila Stiipa of Mathura” has yielded a large number of 
antiquities. Whether this dispute was over the owner- 
ship of thar stapa or over some other Jaina Stiipa at 
‘Mathura, we cannot say. That the Kankalt Tila Stapa 
was known as the ‘Devanirmita-Stapa’ is fairly certain, 
because an inscription on the pedestal ofa Jaina image 
from this very site “This image was installed in 
the thabhe devanirmite'—i.e,, the Devanirmita-Sthipa; 
pethaps indicating that its origin was forgotten in circa 
the second century, a.p. Haribhandrisiri, circa 
seventh century, a.D., called it ‘devanirmita," because 
he might not have known its origin or the name of the 
Jina to whom it was originaly dedicated, Other canon- 
ical works like the Brbatkalpasttrabhisya refer to it 
by this name, That there were five stGpas at Mathur’ 
can be inferred from the Digambara tradition of the 
Paficastapanvaya."* 

Somadevasiiri refers to Mathura in his YaSastilaka- 
campu of the tenth century, a.0, He relates the legend 
according to which a Jaina stipa was erected to Vajra- 
kumara, son of Somadatta, during the reign of King 
Patikavahana, Elsewhere, he refers to Urvili, queen of 
Mathura, who on the occasion of the Astahikama- 
hotsava would send owt the rathayatra of the Jina, 

In the Vividhatirthakalpa,"* a collection of kalpas or 
accounts of various Jaina:tirthas, composed by Jina- 
prabhasiiri between 1307 and 1340, 


two Jaina monks visiting Mathur3puri and staying in a 
park with the name “Bhitaramanaudhana’ during the 
era of the Jina, Suparévanitha. They converted the 
presiding deity of this park, Kubera, to the Jaina Faith, 
who erected a stiipa at Mathura for the Jaina Safgha’s 
worship. The story proceeds to describe the stipa. It 
‘was mpade of gold and studded with jewels, with images 
‘of devas surrounding it. Equipped with a torana 
(gateway) and dhvaja (banner), it was adorned with 
three mekhalis (railed-ways), flanked, each, by images, 
and topped by a triple chatra (umbrella). The central 
image of the sttipa was that of Suparsvanitha. Tiere 
arose a controversy over the ownership of the stipa 
with members of other sects, such as Buddhists, Saivites 
and Vaisnavas. Through divine intervention the image 
‘was proven to be that of the Jina and his pata (painting 
‘on cloth) was carried through the city in a yacra, The 
lavishly fashioned stipa remained open to the air until 
the age of the Jina, Parsvandtha, the twenty-third Jina, 
when a local king, attempting to confiscate its treasures, 
was killed by the goddess Kubera, who instructed the 
Jaina Saiigha to brick over the stiipa and place a stone 
image of Parsvanatha on its exterior. The Jainas were 
enjoined to worship the Jina in their homes and the 
practice of placing his image over the doorway was 
instituted. In V.S. 826 (769 a.p.), in accordance with 
the council of Bappumaytisiri, King Ama had the 
stiipa repaired and an image of Mahavira installed, 
Enhanced with a kapa (well) or kunda (small tank)— 
indeed, a kunda close to the site of the stipa near 
Karnkalirgala has been unearthed by Dr. M. C. Joshi 
and Dr. Margabandhu during their recent excava- 
tions—and encircled with a walled grove, the stipa 
was embellished with thousands of images, shrines, a 
beautiful gandhakusi (censer) and statues of Cillania 
(Cillanika), Ambai (Ambika) and the kgetrapalas, Here 
are located five sthalas—arkasthala, virasthala, padma- 
sthala, kusasthala, and mahasthala—and’ twelve 
vanas—lohajarhghavana, madhuvana, bilvavana, tala- 
vana, kumudavana, vmdivana,  bhandiravana, 
khadiravana, kamikavana, kolavana, bakulivana and 
mahivana, (Cf, the names of the sthalas and the vanas 
encountered in the Hindu purinas; cf., also, the five 
tirtha-names mentioned by Jin: this 
work—i.e., ukikatirthas: Visrinti, Asikunda, 
tirtha, 


repaired the damaged folios; and that the 

went to Bhitagrha, near Mathura, for the elucidation 
of the nigoda by Arya Raksitasiri whose successors, 
Vatsapusyamitra, Ghrtapusyamitra and Durbali- 


kapusyamitra, also visited Mathura, He mentions, 
also, the Mathura Council convened by Acarya 
Khandila. It would seem thar the Jaina stiipa was still 
standing in Jinaprabhasiri's time. His Mathura- 
stipastutaya suggests this. 

Mathurd also appears in Digambara. accounts. 
Gunabhadra in his Uttarapurina, sarga 74, refers to 
Mahavira’s previous birth as Vissanandi (Visvanandi), 
son of Vissabhai (Visvabhiati) of Rajagrha, in connec- 
tion with Mathura.” 

Harisena, in his Brhatkathikosa, story 2, describes 
Mathura, as adorned with lofty Jaina temples and 
in cows (purigodhanasathkulam). In story 
fers to the rathayatri of Mathuri and the 
erection of the five Jaina stpas after the defeat of the 
Buddhists,"* 

Other references locate at Mathuri a park by the 
name of Bharpdiravaderhsia (Bhandiravatarhsaka) 
visited by Pasa (Pirsva [nitha]).!” Here, too, was the 
shrine of the yaksa, Sudarhsana (Sudariana), to which 
people made pilgrimage—an indication, perhaps, of a 
thriving yaksa-cul.”” 

‘To Mathura, it is recorded, came Mahavira, the 
twenty-fourth and last titthayara (tirtharhkara), during 
the reign of King Siridima (Siridiman), Legend holds 

thar, in a former birth, Mahavira, as Vissabhiti (Visva- 
bhati), had met his death on the horns of a cow, 
having, priorto that, made a resolution (nidana) to kill 
in a later existence his cousin, Visahanardi (Visi- 
Khanandi), theson of theking of Rayagiha (Rajagrha).”* 

Te was in the Jaunavarnka-garden (Yavunavakra) 
thar the Jauna (Yavuna) king of Mathura murdered the 
monk Datnda, and, later on, himself became a monk.” 
Note, too, the didactic tale of the sivaga (Srivaka), 
Jinadasa whose two bulls, Karhbala and Sarhbala, 
“observed vraras along with him.** 

‘Another name connected with Mathura is that of the 
learned Acaya Marhgu whose greed for food resulted 
in his rebirth as-a jakkha (yaksa),** as contrasted with 
the skilled Gorthamahila (Gosthimahila), a disciple of 
the aforementioned Rakkhiya (Raksita), noted for his 
victory in debate over heretics (akkiyaviyi, akriy’- 


vadin).2* 

‘From Mathura, his birthplace, to Baravai (Dvaravati), 
capital of Surattha (Surastra), fled the Dasirasiha 
Vasudeva imba Vasudeva Krsna) in 


Kagha (Dasirhasimaba 
fear of Jarasarhdha whom he later killed?” From 
Mathura went King Dhara, invited to contend in the 
svayamvara of Dovai (Draupadi), but to no avail, for 
she chose Juhitghilla, Bhimasena, Ajuna, Naula and 
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Sahadeva, better known, pethaps, as the five Pandavas, 
Yuddhisthira, Bhimasena, Arjuna, Nakula and 
Sahadeva, the fruit of her nidina of a previous birth.” 

In Mathura was bom the prince Kalavesiya (Kala~ 
vaisika) to King Jiyasatru (JitaSatru) and his courtesan, 
Kili, Kalavesiya, Jaina accounts record, became a monk 
who so litde valued his body that it was eaten by a 
jackal at his sallekhand on Mt. Muggasela (MOdgaéaila)” 
Other natives of Mathura are the princess Nivvai 
(Nirvrti)," daughter of King Jiyasaceu, King Sarhkcha’® 
who undertook the life of an ascetic, and the purohita, 
Irhdadatta, who enjoyed the questionable distinction 
of having had one of his legs severed by a merchant of 
the town.” 

"The Avasyaka-cirni™ records that Mathura was a 
great commercial center and from there merchants 
would go to conduct business in Dakkhina Mathura 
(Daksina Mathura), identified as present-day Madurai, 
and that one of the merchants had established family 
connections in that city."* The Acaranga-cirmi”* iden- 
tifies Mathura as a thalapartana (sthalapattana) where 
goods for trade were carried overland, while the 
Behatkalpabhasya”” observes that it was noted as a 
cloth-manufacturing center* and a business-center 
whose inhabitants lived on trade” and not on the 
cultivation of the land. 

J.C, Jain refers to Mathur as an important center 
of niga-worship where a number of niga-images have 
been recovered. (See above, where Pisaniha [Par- 
Svanitha} is reported to have visited the city, Note, 
100, his association with serpents.) 

“The curtains of legend and half-legend have parted 
to reveal a city of great antiquity, its age earlier than the 
tradition recorded in the Jain canon.** 

‘Mathura thrived off the wealth which accumulated 
at the cross-road of the urtaravaha, the great caravan 
route, one of whose branches led westward to Taxila 
and beyond, a second to the east—to Patna (Patali- 
putra/Palibothra) and Tamluk (Tamralipti)—, and a 
third, southward, to Ujjain (Ozene/Ujjayant) and 
thence to Broach (Bhurukaccha/Barygaza) connecting 
the midland of India with the sea-trade along the Gulf 
of Cambay. 

The city continued to prosper under the Kusinas in 
‘congenial atmosphere which attracted tatives 
of ancient cults, Jainism, Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
‘The wealth of its merchant class made possible the 
creation and maintenance of Jain monuments, and 


made Mathuré a flourishing center forthe arts. 
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24. Political and Cultural Data in References 
to Mathura in the Buddhist Literature 


PADMANABH S. JAINI 


‘The Buddhist literary sources for the cultural history 
‘of ancient Mathuri can be grouped, inthe traditionally 
accepted chronological order, as following: 


A. The Pali Tripitaka and the Arthakathas. 
‘This consists of one sutta from the Majhimanikaya,* 
three suttas from the Ajguttaranikiya,’ one Jataka* 
and a single reference inthe Viminavatthu-Arthakathi.* 


‘To this list we may add such non-canonical Pali texts as 
Ge eoiies cme crise Ox coy 


B, The Sanskrit Avadana Literature. 
‘The twenty-sixth avadana (viz. the PirhSuprad3- 
nivadina) of the Divyavadina’’ is our primary source 
for the history of the spread of Buddhism in the region 
of Mathura. This avadina prophesies the founding of 
a monastery called Natabhata-vihira in the vicinity of 
Mathura and relates the legends associated with the 
monk Upagupta who is claimed as the spiritual teacher 
of the M; Asoka. The Avadana- 
# of Ksemendra (circa 12th century) which 
repeats these legends should also be included in this 
group. 


C. The Vinaya texts of the Mila-Sarvastivadins, 
The section of the Vinayavastu"” of 
the Mala-Sarvastividins is probably the last canonical 
source on Mathuri available t6 us. In addition to 
repeating the avadina prophecies about the 


Natabhata-vihira and Upagupta’s missionary activities, 
the Vinayavastu relates several incidents which took 
place during the Buddha's alleged visit to Mathuri, 
notably the conversion of z large numberof yaksas and 
the building of numerous vihiras to commemorate the 
event. Of equal interes, for an insight into the lives of 
the affluent section of the city, is the Civaravastu* 
story of the royal physician Jivaka who makes a fortune 
in Mathura because of his skill as a surgeon. 


D. Accrunts of the Chinese Pilgrims, 
The textual references to the Buddhist establishments 
in ancient Mathura find their partial corroboration in 
the accounts of Fa-hsien and Hsian-tsang, the two 
celebrated Chinese pilgrims who visited that city. The 
topographical of the various monasteries 
and stipas found in their accounts provide the only 
link between the literary sources mentioned above and 
modern archaeological discoveries at Mathura, We 
heading 


should also include under this 05 10 
Mathura found elsewhere in the Chinese literature; of 
special interest are those references which mention 
ASvaghosa the great poet in the court of Kaniska, and 
Foca aera Mathura, who ig said to have 
2 pro-Mahiyanist dogma the 
Counclof Vaitd, re 
E. The Buddbist Inscriptions at Mathura 
Our final and probably the most reliable source for 
the study of ancient Mathuri is the group of Buddhist 
inscriptions discovered there. These inscriptions are 
tersiea norecly x Sc awe 
contemporary Buddhism (namely, the vihiras and the 
safigha there), but also for the information they impart 
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about the citizens of Mathura (namely, the kings, the 
donors, the merchants, etc.), and the visitors from the 
neighbouring countries to that famous city.” 

‘We should point out at the outset that Mathura is 
always referred to as Madhuri in the Pali texts. Te is 
difficult to ascertain whether the Pali suttas retain the 
original name of the city or only a variant spelling of 
the same. Mathura appears in all of our Sanskrit sources, 
and the Chinese accounts also seem to know that city 
bby that name. The Pali commentaries, including the 
Jatakatphakatha, however, know only Madhura and 
often refer to itas Uttara Madhura." Since the latter is 
not attested in the Milindapartha" (which originates in 
the North and knows Madhura) it may be correct to 
assume that the name Uttara Madhura was introduced 
bby the Sinhalese authors to distinguish Madhura of the 
suttas from the city of the same name (the modern 
Madurai) in South India.” Whatever the original 
spelling, there is no doubt that all these references are 
to the famous city of Mathura on the river Yamuni, 

“The Pili sources enumerate Sirasena in the traditional 
list of the sixteen janapadas and include Madhura 
within that kingdom, but there is no specific mention 
of it as a capital city, The Mila-Sarvistivada 
Vinayavastu places Mathura between Bhadrasva and 
‘Ota, all within the territory of the Sirasena kingdom. 
Te designates the latter as the irst kingdom (8di-rijya) 
because the ‘first King’ (of our acon] was elected here 
and hence was known as Mahisamymata, ‘the Great 
Elected’.'* The legend certainly points to a belief that 
this country was the cradle of civilization and was once 
ruled by a popular monarch. 

‘More credible perhaps is the information provided 
by the Madhurasutta of the Majjhimanikiya, We read 


* Its beyond the scope of this paper to consider in deual 
these inscriptions for which the chief source is Heinsich 
Lisders, Mathura Inscriptions, ed. by K. L. Janert, Gottingen 
1961. Briefly it may be noted thatthe excavation sites have 
not so far yielded the localities of the Narabhatavihira nor 
the cave of Upagupta, Instead we leam the existence of 
several vihiras unknown to the canonical texts or vo the 
Chinese pilgeims. Most important of these is the Mahiraja- 
Devaputra-vihira named after the king Huvigka. The 
inscriptions mention several Buddhist schools that flourished 
in Mathura. The i 10 have the largest 
following: they are associated with three vihiras, namely, 
the Alnakavihira the Citak, andthe Kyphyavhien, 


example, the Privarikavihira (of =) 
Kiravihira (of goldsmiths), and the KSgikiyavihira (of timber 


heré that a king of Madhura called Avantipurta once 
Visited the Elder Maha Kaccana when the later was 
tesiding in the Gundavana, a park in that city. The 
king, after listening to the sermon of the Elder, was 
‘greatly distressed to hear that the Buddha had passed 
away." This event evidently took place not long after 
the parinirvana of the Buddha and hence the surta may 
be referring to real person of the name of Avantipurta. 
‘The Atthakathd on this sutta states that this Avantiputta 
was the son of the daughter of the king of Avanti.?* 
‘There is thus a possibility that the king of Madhura 
‘was related to the royal house of Ujjeni, Nothing is 
known about the descendents of this king. The Dipa~ 
varisa account that ‘in the past, Sidhina and twenty- 
two of his descendents, the last of whom was 
Dhammagutta, reigned in Madhuri’ stands by itself 
and hence is not verifiable, 

It is noteworthy that the Buddhist canonical texts, 
both Pali and Sanskrit, are silent on the legends of 
Vasudeva Krona so intimately associated by the 
Brahmanical epics and purinas with the city of 
Mathura, By the time of the Arthakathis, however, 
these legends seem to have reached the Buddhists of Sri 
Lanka as can be seen from the Ghatajataka. This jataka 
names one Mahisigara as the king of Uttara Madhura 
whose younger son Upasigara comes to the kingdom 
of Ustaripatha ruled by Karhsa. U; marries 
Karisa’s sister Devagabbha (cf, Devaki) and they live 
toi in the neh caled Govan 
(ef. Govardhana), There Devagabbha gives birth to ten 
sons of whom Vasudeva and Baladeva are the two 
eldest. They grow up concealed in the household of a 
servant woman Nandagopi and her husband Andha- 
kavenhu, Eventually, Vasudeva and Baladeva kill 


merchants), Individual donors come from different strata of 
society. The inscriptions mention donations from a barber, a 
rand sons of actors (known asthe Candraka Brothers 
‘of Mathura), ‘The management of the caityas and vibiras 
Sppears to have been in the hands of a group of laymen called 
‘sanighaprakrta (‘Commissioners of the Community’) drawn 
‘mostly from the merchant community (syavahdr). The 
inscriptions confirm the canonical accounts of the visits of 
foreigners to Mathurd; one records the gift of &pillar-base by 
native of Odiyana and the other relates to the donation of a 
similar gift by a resident of Nagarahara (Nagarakiyasya), a 
son of Mitravarma. The inscriptions abound in names of 
monks and nuns who resided in Mathura; but the rwo most 
famous names, viz. Sioakavisa and Upagupta, are conspi- 
absent. There isa solitary inscription which records 
a gift to a vihira specifically associated with ‘practicers of 
meditation’ (prabdnika), monks who appear to have kept the 
tradition of Uj alive. 
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‘Murthika and Candia, the two wrestlers of that city as 
well as the king, Karhsa, and rule that city, They then 
aspire to conquer the whole of India and after capruring 
Ayojjha proceed to Dvaravati.® Since Mathur figures 
in this jataka merely as the birthplace of Krsna’s father 
thestory is of litle value to us, 

Turning our attention to the cultural data, it would 
be correct to assume that the Pali canonical texts are 
our oldest available Buddhist sources and hence provide 
us with a description of Mathura which is closest to the 
time of the Buddha and his immediate disciples, The 
suttas do not mention that the Buddha ever visited the 
city itself, although one passage does say that he 
journeyed along the highway between Madhuri and 
Verafja.® The later city was probably in the neigh- 
borhood of Madhura and hence the conditions obtaining 
in Verafija were probably present in Mathura as well. 
A certain tree, called Nalerunimba, figures several 
times in these suttas as a sacred spot on this highway. 
According to the commentaries, this tree was sacred 
because of a yaksa named Naleru, Yaksa-worship 
seems to have heen quite prevalent in Mathura from 
ancient times and these are probably the first references 
toit. 

Several brahmans from Mathura and Veraajé figure 
in the suttas, The Afguttaranikiiya® mentions one 
named Kandarayana and refers to one brahman from 
Veraiija (probably identical with the person mentioned 
in the Vinayapitaka). All these passages are concerned 
with the Buddha's refusal to show the customary respect 
to the aged brahmans or to uphold the doctrine of their 
superiority in the caste hierarchy. Even Avantipucta, 
the king of Mathura, thoughe it fit, while visiting the 
Elder Maha Kaccina, to raise questions regarding the 
alleged superiority of brahmans by virtue of their 
birth. These references reflect the great agitation in 
the minds of the members of the upper castes caused 
by the Buddhist practice of opening the doors of the 
saiigha even to the sadras who were customarily barred 
from entry into monastic orders. 

“Turning now to the merchant caste, they appear to 
be active and affluent in and around Mathura. The 
Afguttara passage quoted above states that a large 
riumber of householders were also on the Madhura- 
Veraija highway when the Buddha was travelling 
there with 500 monks.*” The fact that as many as 500 
monks stayed in Veradji for a period of the rainy 
season indicates that a large mercantile community, 
that would have the means to support many monks, 
Die Vea esx Alls 

‘The Vinayapitaka gives a full account of a famine in 
Veraiiji during the Buddha's visit to that place. The 


text says; ‘At that time Veraija was short of alms- 
food, which was difficult to obtain; it was suffering 
from famine and people subsisted on blades of grass. 
Nor wasit easy to keep oneself going by gleaning or by 
favor. At that time some horse dealers of Uttaripatha 
arrived at the rain-residence of Veraiija with 500 horses. 
In the horse-rings they prepared pattha-measures after 
pattha-measures of steamed grains for the monks. The 
monks went into the horse-rings for food. Having 
brought the pattha-measures of steamed grain back to 
the park, they pounded them and ate them."* We are 
told that the Buddha was also offered apattha-measure 
and he accepted it. This particular sutea indirectly tells 
us a great deal about the economic conditions of 
Mathura, The fact that 500 horses were brought there 
indicates that Mathura was a prominent market place. 
Furthermore, since horses were used primarily for 
military purposes, Mathura also must have been a 
strategically important center, being situated between 
the Uttarapatha and the Madhyadesa. The food which 
was served during the famine was called pulaka which, 
according to the commentaries, meant unhusked, 
steamed barley and rice. Barley and rice appear then to 
have been a staple food of the people. Thepattha seems 
to have been the smallest measure of grain, Itwas equal 
to one ndjii or a small bamboo piece and according to 
the Vinaya commentary four such pieces made one 
‘ithaka.” 

‘Apart from this description of Verafja during the 
famine, the Pali suttas yield very litle information 
about the conditions in and around Mathura, The 
Buddha seems to have viewed the city with distinct 
disfavor. In one sutta he says: ‘Monks, there are five 
disadvantages in Madhura, What five? The ground is 
uneven; there is much dust; there are fierce dogs; 
bestial yakkhas; and alms are got with difficulty.”® 
‘There is no doubt thar the experience of famine in 
Veraija deterred the early disciples of the Buddha 
from frequenting Mathura. ‘The same sentiment is 
Preserved in the Mila-Sarvastivadins’ Vinayavastu as 
will be seen below. 

‘The Buddha’s dislike for Mathura, however, did not 
completely dissuade the monks from visiting that city 
and spreading the faith there. We have already seen 
that Maha Kaccdna came to Mathura after the death of 
the Buddha and converted the king, Avanti wo 
Buddhism, The next piece of evidence ces 
missionary activity is to be found in the Divyavadina, 
4 caliection of some 38 stories which describe the 
noble deeds of various people. This text tothe 
Mals-Sarvistivida school and aideaa oor 
version of the text is dated between 200 and 350 A. 
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the compilers of it were drawing upon earlier sources 
which were closer to the times of the Mauryan Emperor 
Asoka, circa 260 n.c. Four avadanas of this text, Nos. 
26-29, deal with the events which allegedly took place 
during the lifetime of ASoka and according to the 26th 
avadana, the PirpSupradinivadina, which makes 
specific reference to Mathur, these events occurred 
100 years after the Buddha's death, This avadana pre- 
faces the story of the emperor's conversion to Buddhism 
with a narrative about his teacher, sthavira Upagupra, 
‘We are told that the Buddha, just before attaining his 
death, having subdued Upalalanaga and also having 
instructed the potterwomen named Candali and 
Gopill, arrived in the city of Mathura. ‘There he called 
his disciple, Ananda, and pointed out to him the nearby 
blue hills of Urumunda, He then prophesied that two 
merchant brothers from Mathuri, named Naya and 
Bhata, would establish a vihira on thar hill which 
would be known as Natabhatavihira, a favorite haunt 
cof meditation: loving monks. There the Elder Sinakavasi 
(a 100 years after the parinirvina of the Buddha) 
would ordain Upagupta."" The latter would become a 
second Buddha, as it were, and would preach the 
doctrine in such a way that ll his mendicant disciples 
would attain arhatship. Following this prophecy, the 
avadana relates the story of Upagupta, a native of 
Mathura, and thus indirectly tells us something about 
the merchant caste of Mathura, We learn that Upagupta 
‘was born in the family of a perfume dealer (gandhika— 
the modern equivalent of gandhf—) known by the 
name of Gupta. The Elder Sanakavasi perceived by 
means of his supernatural knowledge that Upagupta 
(the third of three brothers, ASvagupta and Dharma- 
{gupta being his elder brothers) was the one destined to 
be the great preacher. Upagupta’s father agrees tc 
relinquish his youngest son to the sangha for ordination 
at the proper time (i.e. when there will be neither loss 
nor gain in the business). The narrative tells us that 
Upagupta received instructions from Sanakavasi to 
cultivate: only wholesome thoughts and to always 
conduct his business lawfully. His reputation for 
honesty reaches a rich courtesan of Mathurs, Vasava- 
datti, whose charges were 500 ‘old (gold?) coins 
(purinasata) for one night. She falls in love with 
Upagupta and invites him to spend the night with her. 
He refuses, saying that this is not the ‘right time’ for 
him to see her, Thinking that he cannot afford the 500 
‘old? coins Visavadacta sends word that she is not 
interested in even a single copper coin (karsdpana), 
and that she truly loves him. Once again Upagupta 
‘sends back the same reply. Vasavadatta would appear 
then to bea courtesan cultivated enough to want lovers 


only for the sake of love. However, she was equally 
greedy and cruel, Weare told that a son of a merchant 
‘was in her chambers one night. A certain member of a 
caravan arrives in Mathur from Uraripatha that same 
night bringing with him enough money to buy 500 
horses. He proceeds to the courtesan’s chamber with 
the 500 ‘old’ coins and many valuable presents as well, 
Visavadatta, greedy for the man’s riches, has the 
merchant’s son killed and thrown into a trunk and 
spel the night with the other man. The relatives of 

.e merchant's son later find him, remove him from 
the trunk and inform the king, Visavadatta is punished 
by the cutting off of her ears and nose and the severing of 
her hands and feet and she is thrown onto the cremation 
grounds. The story then tells at length how Upagupta 
oes to see the courtesan, as this was the right time” to 
see her and preach the law to her. She takes refuge in 
the Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha just before dying 
and she is reborn in a heaven, We are told that the 
devatis or fairies of the city proclaim that she has been 
reborn in a heaven, Upon hearing this, the people of 
‘Mathura cremate her body and worship her remains."* 
Eventually, Upagupta is ordained as a monk and 

reaches the doctrine of the Buddha. His fame reaches 
far and wide and even the Emperor Agoka wants to 
visit him in Mathura. Perceiving that such a royal visit 
will cause a great deal of harassment to the people of 
Mathura, Upagupta offers to visit the Emperor and 
proceeds by boat to Pitaliputra.”” 

The account of the courtesan Visavadattd was 
probably introduced by the Buddhist authors in order 
to illustrate the doctrine of suffering, etc. Nevertheless, 
it is of great value to us as it reveals Mathura as a 
poor boasting such courtesans and frequented 

yy wealthy foreign merchants who were both willing 
and able to pay their price. The story also tells us 
something about the erimes and punishments known 
to the people of Mathura. The fact that the guilty 
courtesan was not put to death for her crime suggests 
the existence of a criminal code which prohibited capital 
punishment for women. The final episode of the story 

rovides valuable information about the religious 

Jiefs of the people. Normally one would expect a 
‘criminal like Visavadatté to remain unburied in the ceme- 
tery and to be devoured by wild animals. The fact that 
the people performed a paja for her remains (Sarira) 
after learning of her conversion to Buddhism, shows 
the esteem in which Buddhism was held. Liberal arti~ 
tudes prevailed even in the case of a criminal like 
‘Vasavadatta who was awakened to faith at her death. 

‘The latter part of the avadana describes the career of 
Upagupta as a preacher of the Law, We are told that 
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Mira, the Evil One, was subdued by him, when the 
former tried to prevent his preaching at an assembly 
and even dared to tie 2 garland of flowers on the 
monk’s head, a substance forbidden to the Buddhist 
ascetics. Upagupta in return created by his magic 
powers three dead bodies, respectively, of a snake, a 
dog and a man, and tied chem to Mira's body. Mira, 
unable to shake off the dead bodies, confessed his 
defeat and agreed to do the bidding of Upagupta. The 
latter asked Mira to manifest the form of the Buddha 
by his supernatural powers. The story tells us that 
Mira entered a thick forest and having taken the guise 
ofa the Buddha, pe cree et oer has been 

green room (nat i serucirane- 
Peering janie af the Re cisco terceurel baleen 
‘Upagupta. He presented the grand scene of the Lord, 
adorned with his circle of rays, with Sériputra on his 
right side and Maudgalyayana on his left and the 
venerable Ananda behind him holding the Buddha's 
almsbow!.™ This miraculous event led to the conversion 
of hundreds of thousands of brahmans in Mathura, 
many of whom attained to arhatship. The above story 
of Mira may well be an invention. Nevertheless, it 
alludes to dramatic performances by skilled artists; the 
people of Mathura seem to have been well acquainted 
with this art. 

“The story of Upagupta ends with one more interesting 
detail, We are told that on Ururmunda hill there is a 
‘cave (18° long and 12° wide).%* Upaguptais said to have 
instructed all those of his disciples who had attained 
arhatship to place a four-inch stick (kapika) in the 
cave. Consequently, in one day 10,000 sticks were 
placed in that cave. According to another tradition, 
Upagupta's body was cremated with these sticks.”* 
Whatever the purpose of such a practice of throwing 
sticks in a cave, this cave became a pilgrimage site. It 
‘was visited by Hstan-tsang in the seventh century. 

Our next canonical source, the Mala-Sarvastivida 
Vinayavastu, repeats the prophecy of the Buddha 
regarding the founding of the Natabhatavihira and the 
advent of Upagupta in Mathurd. However, unlike the 


superiority would be in jeopardy.” They therefore 
contrived to have him insulted by a prominent man of 
‘Mathura and thus prevent his entrance. They approached 


 brahman named Nilabhiti, who was leamed inall the 
Vedas and quite competent in philosophical debate, 
and begged him to revile the Buddha, Nilabhti was a 
‘man of unquestioned integrity. He therefore told the 
brahmans that he would neither praise nor blame the 
Buddha, bur would express only the impartial truth. 
When he approached the Buddha surrounded by the 
brahmans, he praise hm with 500 vere. The Buddha 


pone may mea es oo may 


this incident, the Buddha decided'not to 

enter Mathuri and instead proceeded to the abode 
(bhavanarh) of a yaksa named Gardabha (it.adonkey): 
He sat in the yaksa's courtyard under a tree for the rest 
of the day. The brahmans and some other householders 
‘of Mathurd, upon hearing that the Buddha and his 
retinue had not entered the city and consequently had 
not eaten, brought large amounts of food to the court- 
yard and begged the Buddha to accept their food. The 
iia lb mer clits rae ea 
hall (upasthdnaiala) for the meal. When they had 

finished, the devout brahmans and houscholders 
entreated the Buddha as follows: ‘The Lord has 
subdued many cruel nagas and wicked yaksas, This 
Gardabha yaksa has fora long time undeservedly been 
hostile to us. He takes away our newborn children. It 
would indeed be a great blessing of the Lord if he 
would subdue this yaksa also," The Buddha then sent 
for Gardabha yaksa and admonished him to refrain 
from his evil deeds. The yaksa agreed to do so only on 
the condition that the people of Mathura establish in 
his name a vihara for the Buddhist satgha. Thus took 
place the conversion of Gardabha yaksa together with 
his retinue of $00 minor yaksas. The people of Mathura 
built 500 vihiras in their name. The. Buddha also 
subdued at this time two other yaksas. Sara and Vana 
and one yaksini named Alikavendi Magha residing 
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outside the city. Finally, the Buddha by his magic 
powers entered the city and there he converted the 
yaksini Timisika (with a following of 500) in whose 
‘name 300 viharas were’built. The text concludes by 
saying thar during his sojourn in Mathura, the Buddha 
subdued 2,500 yaksas in and around the city and that 
the same number of viharas were built by the devout 
(Sraddha) laymen in the name of those yaksas."* 

‘We have seen that the Pali sutzas mentioned only the 
yaksa Naleru, who was associated with the neem tree. 
‘The Divyavadana passages do not refer to yaksas at 
all, showing thereby that they were drawing upon an 
older tradition, The Mila-Sarvastivida text reflects a 
period when the brahmans of Mathura became increas 
ingly hostile to the spread of Buddhism there, and also 
a time when the yaksa worship increased enormously 
in that region, The names of the yaksas and yaksinis 
mentioned probably refer to beings actually worshipped 
in the city at the time of the compilation of the Vinaya- 
vastu, We should note however that neither Fa-hsien 
nor Hsian-tsang refer to these yaksas in their accounts 
and also that their names are conspicuously absent from 
the inscriptions found in Mathur, 

The Verafji of the Pili scriptures is probably 
{identical with the Vairambha of the Vinayavastw, We 
learn from the latter that the Buddha, having left 
Mathura came to Otali and from there proceeded to 
Vairambha, The king of Vairambhi was a brahman 
named Agnidatta. He is not a follower of the Buddha 
but out of courtesy invited the Buddha to spend 2 
period of three months in his city. He ordered the 
‘ministers to prepare plenty of food but failed to mention 


to the saigha on the pain of death!™ 
On the same night the king had a dream full of ill 


saigha, We are told that the Buddha and his monks (3 
total of 448 monks who showed their willingness to eat 
that food by picking up aalaka or apiece of stick) then 
subsisted for the entire period on a measure (called 
prastha, ct. Pali pattha) of yave (barley) each supplied 
‘every day by the caravan leader. Atthe end of the third 
month the Buddha sent word to the king that he was 
leaving. The king was astonished and was full of grief 
‘over his negligence and prevailed upon the Buddha to 
forgive him and accept his alms. We should probably 
not treat this story too seriously: it is very likely 2 
recast of the Pali Vinaya story of the famine in Veraijs 
where the safigha was saved from starvauon by the 
charity of visiting merchants to that city. 

"Notwithstanding the hardships endured by the saigha 
due to famine, Mathura in normal times would appear 
to have been an affluent and pleasant city as evidenced 
by the story of the courtesan Vasavadattd in the 
Divyavadina. narratives in the Mala-Sarvi- 
stivada Vinaya also depict Mathura as being highly 

i noteworthy is the Civaravastu 
Section. Here we are told of the famous physician 
Jivaka and his exploits as a skillful surgeon. Having 
completed his education in Taksaéila, he arrived in 
Mathuri on his way to Rajagtha, There he saw a 
wrestler, dead, having been felled by a 
rival, Jivaka, we are told, placed a crystal jewel on his 
forehead and peered into the mangled intestinés of the 
fallen wrestler. He then placed a certain powder in a 
reed pipe and blew it into the patient's mouth.** When 
the powder reached his intestines, he was cured, We 
should note here that wrestling appears to have been a 
popular sport in Mathura; the Gharajataka referred to 
farlier also mentions two wrestlers, Cintra and 
Mutthika, who were killed by Krsnaand Baladeva. We 
understand from the present story that Jivaka earned 
500 karsépanas (copper coins?) from the wrestler for 
his surgery. 

"A second episode concerns the treatment of a young 
widow afflicted with a certain type of venereal disease. 
She had been the wife of a merchant and became 
widowed while still young, Her husband greatly attach 
ed toher, died, and waé reborn asa worm (krmi) in her 

‘who had intercourse with her, died, 


‘would approach 
Mathura and went to see him for a treatment. Jivaka, 
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‘When the worm had artached itself to the meat, Jivaka 
pulled it out and discarded it, The lady, now cured, 
was desirous of the physician, but he refused her, 
saying ‘you are a sister to me, This was necessary in 
order to treat you’. She also gave Jivaka 500 karsipanas 
and he left Mathura for the banks of the Yamuni. The 
story speaks for itself regarding the beliefs abour 
venereal diseases and the cures thereof. It reveals the 
morals of rich, young widows of respectable families, 
and certainly provides a unique insight into the scruples 
of a young physician in his relationship with his 

tients. The amount of 500 karsépanas appears 10 
Rave been the seandard fe of a royal surgeon 

"The Pal and dhe Buddhist Sanskrit sourees quoted 
above cannot be dated with any certainty. Exact 
chronology is however possible for our two remaining 
sources, the records of the Chinese pilgrims and the 
Buddhist inscriptions at Mathuri. Although these are 
not included in the ‘Literary sources’, they are never- 
tegeralesbla Soccontinins ppeetien yey 
eee Oe wns bees oobi 
in Mathura in those times. 

Turning to the Chinese sources, Fa-hsien was in 
India around 400 4.0., as is well known. He mentions 
that he visited Mathura on his way from the Punjab to 
Safkisa. His visit there was apparently very short. We 
learn from his account that there were some 20 
‘monasteries with 3,000 monks on both banks of the 
‘Yamuni river. He does not seem to have visited any of 
the sacred places mentioned in the canonical texts, i.e. 
the Natabharavihira and the cave of Upagupta. Fa- 
hsien states, however that near the viharas, there were 
yagodas in honor of Siriputra, Maudgalyayana and 

offerings were made to the 


imainiora tha Mibivecs; whose followers, be mys, 
made offerings to Mafjuiri, Avalokitesvara and 
Prajidiparamita.* 

‘The second account is by Hsiian-tsang who visited 
Mathura more than 200 years after Fa-hsien, around 
630.p. By this time Buddhism seems to have declined 
in Mathura since, according to his description, there 
‘were 20 monasteries with only about 2,000 monks of 
both vehicles, There were also five devs temples of 
non-Buddhist sects. In. addition wo eo Fa-hsien's 


cone comes to a“hill monastery” the chamber of which 
ina steepbank, a narrow defile being used 
to form its entrance. This monastery has been made by 
the venerable Uj and it enclosed a tope with a 
finger-nail relic of the Buddha. Through the north 
rock-wall of the monastery was a cave about 20 feet 
high by 30 feet wide, within which were piled up fine 
four-inch slips of wood (that is, tallies). When the 
Venerable Upagupta was preaching and converting, 
every married couple which atined ashathip po 
down a tally here, but for single members of 
although they became arhats no record of the fact was 
kept." ... ‘to the south-east of the cave (that is, the 
cave monastery) and 24 of 25 from i wa age 
dried-up pond beside which was a tope.. 
hhas been cast on the veracity of fistanoangt 
descriptions of Mathura. Watters is of the opinion that, 
he did noc uavel to the capital but only made a huried 
journey across part of the: country. Even $0, 
in the absence of any other eye-witness accounts of 
Mathura, these two Chinese records can aid in searches 
for the exact locations of the Natabharavihira and the 
¢avemonaser sociated wih thename of Upagupt. 

‘We may mention in passing that certain Chinese 
(and also Tibetan) sources have claimed that A 


well have lived in that city even 
is not mentioned in any of his extant works. 
‘One more piece of information, derived from the 
Chinese sources, may be pertinent here, According to 
‘Vasumitra’s treatise on the eighteen schools, translated 
by Hosuan-tsang, a brahman named Mahadeva, a 
Buddhist from Mathur’, adoctrine which 
cast doubr on the attainment of salvation by an arhar.* 
Mahadeva maintained that an arhat may commit a sin 
by unconscious temptation and also that he may have 
doubts in matters of doctrine. It was believed that the 
council of Vaigili was at least in part convened to 
debate this controversy regarding the status of an arhat. 
Mahideva’s points certainly indicate the beginnings of 
the Mahayana doctrine (of the Saddharma pundarika- 
siitra) that the path of arhat was only a stepping stone 
to the final goal of nirvana attained by the 
bodhisattva path. If indeed the views attributed to 
Mahadeva originated in Mathura, then the city would 
bscjeto be consdered antic place lars te Marina 
doctrine of ekayana came to be formulated. 
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25. Kalayavana, A Key to Mathura’s Cultural 


Self-Perception 


NORVIN HEIN 


Once upon a time, says the Harivarhéa, all of 
Mathura’s most dreadful enemies fell upon that pleasant 
city and laid siege to her together.‘ From the east came 
Jarisandha king of Magadha with his auxiliaries che 
uncouth Kiritas and other barbarian peoples of his 
region, Jarasandha hoped to bring back additional royal 
captives for his prisons, so that he might sacrifice afull 
cone hundred kings like animals in an atrocious religious 
Fite. From the opposite direction, at the same time, 
‘came the rapacious hordes of Kalayavana the “Black 
Greek,’ His allies were the Sakas, Tusaras, Daradas, 
Pahlavas and all the terrible dasyus of the snowy 
‘mountains. They ‘over the plains like grass- 
hoppers. They darkened the sun with their dust, The 
flowing excrement of their innumerable mounts ran 
together to form a stinking stream that was named the 
‘Horsemanure River. 

Kalayavana was of wholly Indian parentage, but he 
had been bornin the harem of a Yavana king. Thar king 
hhad had no son of his own; but with the cooperation of 
the sage Gargya the king’s wife, an apsaras, had given 
birth to Kalayavana. The old Yavana king was not 
displeased with this event; in fact he had deliberately 
sent his wife into the countryside to meet that sage 
because he had heard thar Siva had promised him that 
he would father a son who would be amighty conqueror. 
The child was raised at court as a Yavana. When he 
became king he vented a bellicose Yavana disposition 
as foretold. Looking for lands to conquer, his eye fell 
‘upon fair Mathura, ‘Thus it was that he too arrived 
before thar city. Lusting for personal combat with 
Mathura’s chief, Kalayavana ran after Krsna on the 
battlefield. When Krsna took refuge in a cave, 


Kalayavana plunged into the cave also in hot pursuit. 
Lying asleep in the cavern was the royal sage 
Mucukunda. Ages before, Mucukunds had lain down 
there with a divine promise that any who molested his 
repose would be destroyed. Coming upon the sleeping 
form of the holy rsi the surly Yavana kicked him. 
‘Mucukunda rose up in wrath. Using his special power, 
in a single glance of his fiery eye he burned Kalayavana 
to ashes. Thus goes this famous story as told in the 
authentic text of the Harivarhéa, which has been dated 
by the editor of the critical edition at about 300 4.0-, 
just before the Gupta time? 

“This story cannot be a chronicle of any historical 
attack upon Mathura. Mathura’s known relations with 
‘Yavanas and with rulers of Magadha do’ involve at least 
one conquest of Mathura by each, but any league 
between Jarasandha and a Yavana ruleris as impossible 
as a joint attack on Rome by Hannibal and the Huns. 
‘The purinas themselves assign Jarasandha to the very 
beginning of dynastic history in Magadha, and place 
the Yavana kings, correctly, after the age of the Nandas 
and Mauryas. The original story of Jarasandha's attack, 
‘when first told in the Mahabharata, involved no! 
cooperating Yavana.* The feature of a coalition against 
Mathura is a fictional complication introduced by the 
author of the Harivarhéa. The mind of a bard appears 
to have been the ulimate source, also, for the designation 
*Kalayavana’ “itself, Unknown in any independent 
record of royal names, ‘the Black Greek’ seems more 
likely to be an epithet than a proper name. One might 
say that Kalayavana isa myth. Mythologists, however, 
have seen as little meaning in Kalayavana as have 
historians. In this paper the study of myth and history 
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will be brought together in an effort to deepen historical 
understanding of the nature of the great issues in the 
public life of Mathura and of India in the third century 
AD. 

‘The author of the Harivarhga is a man of Mathuri in 
the deepest sense, We dare say that, even though we do 
not know his name, and do not know that he was born 
in Mathura or even resided there, His verse reveals him 
as a lover of the city and its traditions. In his opening 
fines he says he is continuing the narrative of the 
Mahabharata in order to tell the neglected story of the 
Vesnis and of the family of Hari, He devotes many of 
his chapters (adbyayas 47 to 75) wo describing the 
deeds—never narrated in literature before—that Krsna 
had performed in Mathura neighborhoods, His mind 
isfull of the special lore of the region and ro swell the 
number of those who hold it in affection is his calling 
as a poct. He initiates the process whereby Mathura 
will gain, in time, the aura of a holy land. The beginning 
of a sense of sanctity is already perceptible in his 
description of the beauty of Vmndaban (adhyaye 
53 f.) and of the charm of the countryside near 
Govardhana (49: 15-30), Heis the author of the famous 
panegyric (85:2 f,) that praises Mathura.as, 


“The crown of Madhyadesa, Lake's sole abode, 
Earth's evident perfection, rich in money and grain, 
Full of noble wealthy folk—a town of highest excellence!” 


The author of the Harivarhéa is an adopted son, at 
least, of Mathura, and he reflects the outlook of that 
city in his picturing of its struggles with surrounding 
powers. 

‘Our perception of the meaning of Kalayavana began 
with the discovery that, in a small detail, the author of 
the Harivarnsa was not making up his picture entirely 
out of the stuff of fairy tales. When in 25: 11b he gives 
‘us a glimpse of the royal stables of King Kalayavana he 
remarks on the great horses there to be seen, vrsa~ 
purvardbakayas tam avahan vajino rane, ‘sllions 
‘whose bodies had the fronts of bulls bore him in 
battle." We have a clue here that in his picture of the 
establishment of Kilayavana the author had ethnic 
realities in mind, for in the Mahabharata the excellence 
of the horses and the horsemanship of the Yavanas is 
the most mentioned of their characteristics. In 8:68, 16c 
the Yavanas appear in battle as sidinab, warriors who 
are mounted. In 2: 47.12 f. Bhagadatta comes with 
‘Yavanas to the palace of Yudhisthira bringing a tribute 
of ‘speedy horses of good breed, swift.as the wind.’ In 
7: 95.43 a Yavana detachment gallops by in a swift 
slaway ed sbe Und mentions tat the rider re 

mailed men, dam#itab. 7:95.35 mentions the Yavanas’ 


fine armor of damascened steel and brass. (Neither the 
chargers nor the armor were products of Greece. Their 
use had been learned in the Iranian highlands and in 
India.*) The heavy weapons and armor of the Indo- 
Greek cavalry could be carried in batdle only by horses 
of exceptional size and strength. The representations 
cof the muscular horses of the Yavanas can be seen on 
the Bactrian and Indo-Greek coins. On the obverse of 
all the many issues of the coins of Eukratides, for 
instance, two such massive horses carry their riders in 
furious onslaught with long lances at the level. The 
cavalry charge was a spectacular military actuality of 
the Yavanas. The Harivarha in its picture of Kalayavana 
is drawing upon the general Indian reputation of 
Yavanas, It draws upon Indian opinion also in this 
‘Yavana’s readiness to kick a holy rsi, in his descent 
from a woman of easy virtue, and his indecent eagemess 
for war (yuddhabbikamo, 85: 16a). For the Mahabharata 
classes Yavanas with ‘the frightful mleccha races’ (6: 
10.64a), ‘skillful smiters’ (7: 95.12) who are all too 
passionately fond of fight (ymddhadaunda, 8: 31-14), 
Associated with the effluvium of horse manure, Kala~ 
‘yavana is an ethnic caricature. A representative of the 
Yavana type, we argue that he has been created t0 
express Mathura’s deep apprehension about a Yavana 
power in the public life of the time. 

“This hypothesis that Kalayavana personifies a Yavana 
threat to Mathura that was current at the time of the 
writing of the Harivariéa ay to be ruled out 
immediately by the fact that, by 300 a.b., the history 
of the Greeks in Indian politics had surely run its 
course. Even in the first century 8.c. the had 
wiped out the last remnant of Greek rule. India's last 
witnesses to the separate existence of Indo-Greek social 
groups of any kind had been the final narrators of the 
Mahabharara, writing about the second century A.D. 
and mentioning Yavana military detachments that serve 
obscurely under the Kauravas. Those poets of the late 
epic mention no leaders who are Greeks, nor do they 
remember their royal past, sior their entrance into the 
country. Judging by the deteriorating quality of Greek 
inscriptions on Indian coins, it seems that knowledge 
of Greek as a living language had come to an end in the 
time of Kanigka. After the reign of Huviska we hear of 
no persons having Greek proper names.” A certain 
Palamedes named in an inscription at Surkh Kotal 
appears to be the last of his kind.* Ifin 300... families 
still existed—despite our ignorance of them—who 
claimed a Greek identity, the identity was nominal. 
They had no living contact with Greece or its culeures 
they had little share in the Greek heritage that exceeded 
that of their neighbors, and no place as a separate 
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yavana’ could be the name. 

In the early decades of the third century A.D. the 
satraps of the Kusinas had surrendered Mathura to the 
Control of a regional dynasty. ‘Seven Nagas shall enjoy 
the fair city of Mathura," says the Vayu Purina." Under 
the rule of its own kings the fame of the city washigh, 
|. Partisans of the 


Concer for its own integrity in our effort to interpret 
the Kalayavana myth itis easier, however, to begin 


‘and was not reassured by its memories. With no fore- 
knowledge that great rulers of the line would become 
paramabbagavatas and promoters of Mathura's own 
faith, the author of the Harivarhéa expresses in the 
figure of Jarisandha Mathura’s abhorrence of control 


dynasties of foreign origin was reduced and in frag- 
ments. But many of the successor states of the Kusina 
Empire were controlled by houses of the same general 
cultural orientation. Directly west of Mathur lay the 


realm of the Malavas, 2 warrior people of unusual 
republican institutions whose kings are described in 


Scythian power, the kingdom of the Western Satraps. 
They had survived the retreat of their Kusina overlords 
and were ruling prosperously over Malwa and all the 
‘coastal ands from northem Maharastra to Sindh. The 
Grvided remnants of the imperial Kusina tradition 
semaine, in their collectivity, an impressive power 


This examination of Mathuri's northwestern 
neighbors reveals none who were Yavanas in the sense 
that they were surviving Indo-Greeks. But before we 


the tone. Those who know only the intense self- 
consciousness of the Greeks of the Mediterranean 
svorld can easily assume that the Grecks of Middle 
‘Asia practiced a cultural exclusiveness that is nor true 
‘Greeks was an eastern version that had received special 
tendencies from the tradition of Alexander the Great, 
who dreamed of a world culture, promoted international 


they absorbed old communities of Greek exiles that 
had been living there for centuries in tolerant com- 
munication with settlers of quite differes.cethnic origin. 


groups. 
Kangdoms they came to terms with their conquerors 
quickly. An early positive relationship berween Indo- 
Greeks: 
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them valuable recruits to the armies and to the 
bureaucracies of the Saka and Kusina monarchs. Many 
of the political methods that the Greeks had developed 
in earlier ions were continued under Seythian 
rulers who preserved the old provincial divisions and 
provincial names and who ruled through governors 
called satraps and meridarchs. The Seleucid calendar 
een in stil use. Military commanders contin- 
ued to bear the tile serategos. Through such continuing 
accommodations the composite culture of the Kugina 
Empire was produced. 

diversity of that culture and the place of its 
Greek component can be seen in a nutshell in a coin of 
the Saka ruler Azes.!* The Prakrit inscription on the 
reverse reads [+ rata 


be seen as sustainers of Greek traditions. Inthe revealing 
matter of coins, in which governments project the ideal 
identities of their preference, the Saka and Kusina 
rulers accepted proudly their continuity with the 
Indo-Greeks who had laid the foundations of their 
hybrid administration. 

‘The limited Greek identity that these northwestern 
states acknowledged, Indian eyes of course perceived. 
To the casual Indian observer these rulers who had 

Greek ethnic remnants and.had preserved 
Greek practices and who used the Greek alphabet and 


‘The broadening of the meaning of the word Yavana 
or ona was gradal development. Inthe third 
‘century B.C. ASoka in his inscriptions used the terms 
Yona and Yonaraja out of a background of recent 
contacts with Greeks of Mediterranean type and with 
precise knowledge of the Greek language and of the 
Greek homelands and their rulers. In the next censury, 

that 


the term married and mingled with a swirl of other 
peoples of the northwest frontier. Throughout the 
epics—in Mahabharata 7: 6.5, 7: 9.7, 8: 31.15, 9: 2.18 
and 13: 33.19 for example—the Yavanas are mentioned 
in stereotyped lists of peoples of the Indian borderlands 
whose individualities are little marked and of little 
concern. To illustrate we may note Harivarhéa 10: 38, 
which tells of how Sagara annihilated the troublesome 
Hehayas and then turned northwest to deal similarly 
with all the other disorderly peoples, ‘the Sakas along 
with the Yavanas the Kambojas the Paradas und also 
the Pahlavas,' tatah iakin sayavanan kambojan 
Paradaris tatha, pablaviné cai’va. The copulative 
compound sakayavana, found already in Patafjali’s 
Mahabbasya 2.4.10, shows that a conglomerating of 
Scythian and Greek identities was developing quite 
early; and in a Ramiyana description of a military 
group as consisting of Sakas mixed with Yavanas, Sakan 
Yavanamisrican, 


Tewas only asmall further development to apply the 
‘name Yavana or Yona to all the outlandish peoples of 
the northwest, a part for the whole. Perception of all 
these folk as somehow Yonas seems to occur frst in 
several Mahabhirata passages that play upon a fancied 
origin of many of these borderers from 
womb i 


gayonayas a whole array of fighting peoples coming 
from the mountain fasinesses of the north, and 7: 
68.41 f. names half a dozen barbarian tribes as goyoni- 
prabbava, ‘sprung from the cow's yoni.’ The back- 
ground is an old tale, necessarily in a vernacular using 
the term Yona rather than Yavana, that relates how 
Vasistha’s wish-giving cow protected herself from 
abduction by the greedy Viivimitra by emitting hosts 
of barbarous warriors from various parts of her body. 
Erom bert cca s)came the Pahl. The ine 
tion of arising from her dung (éakrt) fell vo the Sakas. 
Otter horde cane rcs oon et ees 
body the alliterative possibilities of their names allowed. 
‘And the Yonas came from her yoni. By either alliterative 
‘or grammatical logic what could a yoni have contained 
but a Yona? Because the pun on yoni does not work in 
Sanskrit when the people involved must be called 
‘Yavanas, Mahabharata 1: 65.35 ff. gives a stumbling 
version of the tale that derives the Yavanas from the 
cow's urine, mitra. A number of variant readings 
continue to derive the Yavanas from the cow’s yoni, 
however, in an effort to preserve the original humorous 
story’s logic in which only a Yona can credibly spring 
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from a yoni, The Yonas are the central people, indis- 
pensable to this story, and when in Mahabharata 7: 
68.41 f, the bard includes Sakas, Daradas, Pundras, 
Piradas, Sunikas and others among the peoples who 
are goyoniprabhava, he reveals that he thinks of all of 
them as somehow Yonas or Yavanas. 

A clear use of the word "Yavana' to designate all the 
barbarians of the western borderlands is found at last 
in an old geographical saying that occurs with un- 
important variations in several early purinas> ‘The 
version of Vigou Purina 2: 3.8 has been translated 


On the east of Bharata dwell the Kirdtas; on the west, 
the Yavanas; in the centre reside Brahmans, Kshatriyas, 

Vaidyas and Sodras, occupied in thie respective duties of 
sacrifice, arms, trade, and service."* 


‘The hearers of this adage knew very well thar many 
outlandish peoples dwelt to the east of the brahmanized 
heartlands, and that the term ‘Kirita’ referred to them 
all. On the western frontier too the peoples were known 
to be many. As we have seen, their various names were 
/hen time and interest allowed. But 
as’ would do. 

A phase in which "Yavana’ meant any people of the 
Indian northwest must be affirmed, also because itis a 
necessary bridge in the expansion of meaning that 
eventually made the word refer to any of the peoples 
living westward from India—to Muslims in particular, 
and even to Europeans. At widest, even Africans were 
included, as may be seen in a reference to a Kalaya- 
vanadvipa in Dandin’s. of the seventh 
century 4.0." But our earliest application of the word 
to people living entirely outside the bounds of India 
occurs in the Raghuarila of Kalidisa, where he 
describes (4: 60-64) how Raghu with his army marched 
upon the Parasikas or Persians, In describing the 
dismay of the ladies of that land he calls them Yavais, 
*Yavana’ then was in the process of becoming India’ 
term for the western half of all foreign peoples. In the 
phase preceding, India applied it to the somewhat 
wwesternized quarter of her own interior world. 

‘The Kalayana of the Harivarhéa story isa figure for 
the total agglomeration of ‘Yavanas’ thus conceived. 
Kalayavana does not represent the power of the 
forgotten Indo-Greck imperialism of a bygone time, 
bur the stll-continuing pressure of that imperialisin's 

artly-hellenized successors, against whom the Indian 
Fa tid ll yearend cmaaly A: 

Though that century is one of the least illumined of 
all periods of Indian history, scholars have been able to 
perceive in it the outlines of a great resurgence of 


foyalty to indigenous Indian traditions. The Sanskrit 
language and the leadership of brahmans enjoyed a 
renewal of general favor and there was a selective 
revival of Vedic rituals." It is also known that India's 
old ruling houses of foreign origin began to topple in 
the storm of this neo-Vedic enthusiasm. But there has 
been litte discussion of whacit was that this brahmanical 
battle-line confronted. I is an outlook, and since the 
outlook that the revivalists defeated lacks a name, we 
shal provide one ou ofthe resoures of our study of 

le of Kalayavana. It can be called Yavanism, The 
ken between brahmanism and Yavanism in the 
third century was one of the decisive contests in Indian 
history, determining the nature of Indian culture for 
well over a millenium. 

We have the entire ocean of classical Sanskrit terarure 
as a massive source of information on what was 
championed by the brahmanical side in that titanic 
struggle. But proper understanding of the great issues 
of the century requires some knowledge of the character 
of brahmanism’s rival also. What was the content of 
the culture that Kalayavana symbolizes, and how did 
its ideals threaten Mathura? ‘The recovery of positive 
information about this Yavanism is difficult because 
these "Yavanas' share the silence of history's losers. 
‘Their literature has not survived. What we do have is 
Sanskrit literarure’s casual observations of Yavanas 


us to perceive certain aspects of Yavana life and thought 
that were a basis for opposition and friction in the 
century under study. 

Because it was the Indian warrior class that had most 
intimate exposure to Yavanas, the Indian epics provide 
rather full information on Yavana deportment on the 
battlefield. To give attention now to Indian comment 
‘on Yavana arms and tactics does not serve our interests. 

= Itis more important to notice that the Yavana warrior 
was not only admired, but regarded with aversion, 
‘Though they are skilled and fearless, Yavanas do not 
fight by the rules of gentlemen. “Terrible and of cruel 
deeds, ugraé ca , are the Tocharians 
and Yavanas and Khaéas,’ says Mahabharata 8:51.18. 
There is a difference in the very principles of their 
battlefield behavior. They do not obey the ancient 
Indian code of chivalry 2° 

‘When the characteristics of Yavana political admin- 
istration are remarked on in the Sanskrit literature of 
this period, Hindu criticism points again to a root- 
differencein the norms that govern Yavana action, The 
old puranic texts collated by Pargiter describe pro- 
phetically the nature of the rule of the Yavana kings 
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‘who will reign in the Kali Age when the fate of the 
world is at its worst 


‘There will bein this world unconsecrated kings, 
‘Yavahas in their social rules and purposes and policies. 
These kings wll pace ein accor with the wicked 
‘of the age, 

Killing women and children and also each other... 
‘Useerly wanting in regard to dharma, hima and artha,* 


Heie again there is mention of the harshness of the 
Yayanas in war, but the most serious charge is that 
they follow their own deficient dharma and that 
‘wickedness is involved in all their norms of behavior. 
The fundamental source of their barbarity is their lack 
of proper brahmanical consecration to kingship. Their 
kings rule therefore without sanctification, without 
guidance and without restraint, By rejecting the rites 
and the counsel of brahmans, the Yavana rulers separate 
themselves from the very source of culture. Where 
such untutored kings rule, indiscipline prevails among 
their subjects also, The life of rulers and subjects in 
such dank Kingloms is petra im Mabibhies 
186.29 ff: 


‘There will be wicked overlords punishing wrongly, lying 
deliberately— 

Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas and Yavanas, 

Kambojas, Aurnikas, Sadrasand Abhiras, O Excellency. 

None will make a living then by the proper work of 
brahman; 

Even kgatriyas and valiyas willbe in unlawful occupations." 


We conclude that the rising tradition of the dharma- 
Sastras was being ignored in these barbarian kingdoms, 
and that the four-varna stratification of society that 
prevailed in the midlands was not being enforced. 

In religion, the Yavanas are not accused of importing 
or imposing foreign faiths. Available information 
suggests that many were Buddhists; but Siva is promi- 
nent on Kusina coins, and Siva was the favorite deity 
of the Western Satraps if one may judge by the pro 
nence of Siva in their royal names.” Kalayavana’s 
father Gargya is represented as a worshipper of Siva in 
Harivarhéa 85: 11 f. Siva is a deity whose connection 
with the Vedic cult and with brahmanical orthodoxy 
was late in its establishment, and for along time tenuous, 
Yet even the Kusina monarchs made major donations 
for the benefit of brahmans.* Giving their adherence 
to various popular Indian religious cults these north- 
‘western peoples presented no homogeneity in religious 
outlook. They shared a religious attitude that entailed 
bad relations with the social leaders of the Middle 
Country, however. There is ample evidence that their 
esteem for brahmans was not high, and that their 


estimate of the importance of brahmans was far lower 
than the brahmans' own perception of their proper 
place in the leadership of society. A deep brahman 
resentment is exposed in Mahabharata 13: 33.19, which 
lectures kings thar they must cherish brahmans if they 
aspire to political success, and holds up as a warning 
the heedless Yavanas and their associates: ‘The Sakas, 
Yavana-Kambojas and various ksatriya groups came 
to the state of sidras (vysalatvam) by disregarding 
brahmans (brabmandndm adariandt),’ Harivarhéa 10: 
38-45 says that the Yavanas, in punishment for certain 
offenses, were forbidden to study the Vedas or <0 
participate in sacrificial rive (nib 
From this statement we may infer that Yavanas did not 
in fact perform Vedic sacrifices. The supposition is 
supported by the fact that, in an age when down- 
country kings were performing such rites frequently 
and recording their faithfulness with much pride, no 
known record of any Yavana prince makes any such 
claim. The Yavana infidelity was resented. 
12: 65.13 ff. asks Aryan kings to use compulsion on 
Yavanas, Kiritas, Gindhiras and others who live in 
their domains and yet neglect brahmanical religious 
practices. They must be made to be pure and non- 
voilent and charitable and to be respectful coward 
kings, parents, gurus, dcdryas and similar authority- 
figures, and they ‘must be made to perform the Vedic 
observances (vedadharmakriya's) and the sacrifices to 
the Manes, and to give fees to brahmans. 
‘Thus, brahmanical literature sets itself against a 
Yavanism that it perceives in almost entirely negative 
terms, as hostile toward brahmans brahmani: 
and non-conformist in relation to the 
orthodoxy and in social and political behavior, The 
positive ideals that the Yavanas may have held are not 
recorded. It was not in accord with ancient India’s 
view of culture to look for great rival intellectual pro- 
positions in the opponents of brahmanical civilization, 
‘The ancient Indian world-view did not envision a 
plurality of great civilizations that occasionally collide 
and exert pressure on each other. The pattern of the 
social universe was conceived as consisting of a single 
central civilization surrounded by wild borderers 
representing non-culture rather than rival culture, The 
Cinas of the northeast were to be nor-yet- 
brahmanized forest tribes, and the Yavanas, their 
counterparts in the northwest, were seen as another 
satellite people of low development, After the time of 
Asoka, at least, popular knowledge knew of no Yavana 
homeland beyond the western mountains, and 
‘Mahabharata 1: 80.26 f. provided the Yavanas with a 
thoroughly Indian genealogy in tracing their descent 
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from Turvasu, the son of Yayati and brother of Yadu 
the ancestor of the Yadavas. We have noticed the myth 
according to which the Yavanss made their first 
‘appearance from the womb of the sage Vasistha’s 
marvellous cow. The accounts agree only in omitting 
any notion of an extra-Indian origin. Their foreign 
origin had seldom been noted and was soon forgotten, 
and in the third century 4.0, there was probably lirde 
in the appearance of those called Yavanas to require the 
ascription to them of an extraordinary origin. Those of 
their ancestors who had been immigrants had entered 
India centuries before, and they had married persons 
of the country and adopted Indian languages and reli- 
gions and hey had no em bho deve coninwone 
sustenance from cultural centers elsewhere in the world, 
as did the Muslims and the British, To perceive the 
struggle with Yavanism on the model of modem India's 
struggle for indepedence from foreign rule has its ruth, 
but the conception is not that of ancient India itself. To 
the leaders of ancient India the tension with the Yavanas 
was another internal familiar effort to 
subject and civilize irreverent and disruptive and 
lawless dasyus about whose ideas other than rapine 
there is little need to enquire. 

The observation recorded above (se Note 2) shat 
some kings were Yavanas in rep od 
ail afha iagges Wier aeacee pled ioiacve 

of its own that were not primitive. And 
‘political tradition that was able to survive for 
four centuries in a minority position in a populated 


princi 


Kusna and satrapal 

ification of personal leh ‘On the honorific obverse 
side, these coins display the idealized portrait of the 
issuing king, along withthe high tides that he claimed. 
Such stress on the individual person of the ruler was 
Nlsiown ees Indian noo: Yvan coin, 


flames radiating from his shoulders —a celestial being. * 
Even on ordinary coins the king, whether divine o 
not, is glorified in an imperious portraiture that rather 
clearly imputes to him autonomous authority and right 


to control. It is not easy for modem persons to under- 
stand the political viability of such an authoritarian 
posture until we remeniber that absolute monarchy, 
which has often involved simple suppression, has in 
other ages been a popular weapon for the destruction 
of an entrenched nobility or a hated system. We must 
consider what the major alternatives in political theory 
are likely to have been in India in the first centuries of 
the Christian Era. The dividing issue was the question 
of a monarch’s freedom or lack of freedom to regilate 
society without reference to the dharmasistras and 
their official brahman interpreters, Those who disliked 
the social requirements of the sacred dharmasistras 
had no plausible ground for proposing in India thar the 
voice of the people was the voice af God, but the 
authority of a divine priesthood could be resisted 
through the authority of a sublime king. 

“The defects of unlimited monarchy have been obvious 
inal age, ad they rust have bee manifein the 
Yavana practice of government. In the third century 
A.p. this style of kingship had run a long course and 
created its own enemies, and much of India was reaching 
out for the regularity’ and security of life that was 
offered by the justice of the dharmasistras. However, 
even while India as a whole was making its decisive 
turn to brahmanical regimes, Yavanism continued to 
hold partisans to itself who were powerful enough to 
make the issues of the century matters of deep feeling 
and sharp political contest. Whether or not we have 
been successful in identifying the values that attached 
some to the Yavana tradition, itis demonstrable that 
many were thus attached. 

‘The enduring respect of certain circles for the Greek 
political tradition is evidenced in the long voluntary 
use of Indo-Greek coin types in northern and western 
India and of inscriptions in the Greek language or 
spies This symbol ideniinon wih be walon 

Indo-Greck statecraft was not finally eradicated 
until Candragupta Vikramaditya wiped out the last of 
the Kusina successor states in about 400... This long 
conformity to Indo-Greck numismatic models must 
have expressed something of the respect that is shown 
even today for the Roman political tradition by the 
persistent use in western coins of Latin phrases and 
Roman portraiture and civic emblems. A positive ati- 
tude toward Yavana statecraft can be seen also in the 
picture of an Indo-Greek ruler that was being propagated 
in this age in the Milindapariba, a Buddhist work of 
about the first century a.p. In its first chapter the 
famous King Milinda (Menander) is romantically 
esticed eat wracead Shared ag rate aleiety 
and prosperously over a well-ordered domain.” One 
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can ask how seriously the author intends to offer a 
general political evaluation, but itis clear that he does 
not view Yavana kingship as inherently evil in type. 
The Milindapaiha's idealizing attivude toward 
Menander’s rule suggests that Yavana policy had the 
favor and support of many Buddhists. 

Pro-Yavana feeling on the part of the Great Satrap 
Rudradiman reveals itself in a phrase thir he used in 
‘one of his inscriptions found near Junagarh in Kathiivar. 
‘The inscription, of 150 or 151 a.p., celebrates the 
reconstruction of a dam. Rudradiman says that the 
dam had been built orginally by Candragupta Maurya, 
and that the hydraulic masonry had been improved in 
‘Agoka’s time by Asoka’s provincial governor. He names 
that governor as the yavanardja Tusaspha and says 
that the yavanarajé completed the project by the 
addition of conduits ‘constructed in a manner worthy 
of aking,’ najdmuripakrta.® Now, what kind of Yavana 
a man named Tusispha may have been is not entirely 
clear, but Rudradiman’s admiration for this Yavana’s 
work cannot be doubted. He sees the yarvanardja as a 
model of unstinting excellence in the exccution of 
projects of royal construction. ‘The Great Satrap wishes 
to be seen as belonging himself, as builder, to that 
imposing tradition of rulers who did things ina first- 


clas mann 
sanship toward Yavanas in Western India is 
Ree ram ee Water latieneanmeioact 
A parcolthe Garg! Sembiua called he Yugapurtea P 
V. Kane considers the Yugapurdna tobe awork of the 
first century 0.c.* Its varie ectiones breathe a factional 
spirit characteristic of the age of controversy that 
receded the Gupta settlement of the Yavana problem. 
GT ecitag by the eacscaicen geotrphledl eens 
and his hostility toward bhikur and dadras, one 
Concludes that he was a brahman of Magadha, in the 
prophetic style ofthe purdar, he chronicles the peri 
ious events that will occur in the evil Kali Age. They 
will inelade an eastward incursion by Yavanas who 
will capture even Pataliputra, Professor D. C. Sircar 
has produced and translased what can be called the 
eastern vetsion of the story, resting his editorial work 
tepon the agreement of two manuscripts of eastern 
provenance blogg othe irae ofthe Asai 
Society of Bengal and of the Government Sanskrit 
College, Virinasi 
‘The. ticiously-vallant.-Yavanas. will seach (or seize) 

‘Kusumadhvajam. 

Yavand dntavikrinith print Katams- 


dhoajam... 
Prospering under the protection of Dhamamita 
Iara se Sera ol ts. ener) 
the people unafraid, 


Dhamamita-taya vrdiba janarh bhoksa(kzya)nti 
tirbhayah. 


mi 5 
(And) will brn (alive) five rulers at Nagara (.. Pataliputra) 
Yavana(h) ksipayisyanti Nagare pastes 
parthiva(n). 
This text from eastern India should be laid alongside 
another text published from West Indian manuscripts 
by D, R. Mankad in 1951, Professor Mankad had 
found a new manuscript of the Yugapardna at Jodiya 
in Suristra and made use of various fragmentary 
manuscripts and a complete text from the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris that had long been known, Depending 
heavily on the Suristra manuscript, Mankad produced 
a western version of the text in which we can easily see 
that there was once a regional tug-of-war over the 
criminatory terms in the passage just quoted. The 
dustavikrantah of Sircar’s first line and of the Caleutra 
and Benares manuscripts expresses the usual brahmanical 
view of the Yavanas as atrocious in war, Dustavileriintah 
was probably the original reading. But the Suristra 
manuscript followed by Mankad in line 95 has made it 
suvikriintah—the very valorous Yavanas took the City 
cof the Flower-standard! The Paris manuseript's pusta~ 
vikrdintal has the same flattering import. Our percep- 
tion of the slant of the western copyists continues to 
clear as we perceive what they have done with the 
second half of the second line janarh bhoksyanti 
nirbhayah, ‘they (the Yavanas) will eat up the people 
unafraid,’ Mankad reads in his line 111, on the basis of 
moksanti and bhosyeti of his Suristra and his Paris 
manuscripts apparently, nam mo(hy)ant nirbbayith, 
“fearless, they will liberate the people.’ Mankad and 
Sircar continue to give different versions of our final 
line, where Sircar reads that in Pataliputra the Yavanas 
‘will bum alive five rulers," ksdpayisyanti, and Mankad 
reads jridpayisyanti—that the Yavanas will proclaim 
five as rulers. 
To decide which group of scribes preserved the 
original meaning is not our problem. Each version 
expresses its own genuine ‘sentiment in language 
tard is as deliberate as it is vehement, Not even the 
most orp copys cou by mistake change bhokzyot 
into moksyanti, changing Yavanas from cannibals into 
liberators or vice versa, and not be jarred awake, and 
no copyist who is awake would make such a change 
save in dead eamest. So long as "Yavanas were apolitical 
and military reality in ancient India, India was of 
divided mind abou them, and each camp survived on 
the strength of the passion of its own adherents. 
The Yavana identity outran the limits of any 
biological strain in the Indian ‘We have 
mentioned the lack of evidence for the descendents of 
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the Indo-Greeks being visually distinguishable from 
the mass of the northwestern population by the time of 
the third century a.p. Though the rane ‘Kalayavana’ 
suggests that the name-maker knew of Yavanas who 
were not black, it shows also that the term “Yavana’ 
had no necessary racial limitation. In Buddhist donatory 
inscriptions of Western India half a dozen persons of 
Indian name, and often of mentioned local residence, 
describe themselves as Yavanas—a certain Idrignidata 
(Indrignidatta) at Nasik, ‘the Yavana Camda’ at 
Junnar,” at Karle the Yavanas Sihadhaya, Dhamadhaya, 
‘Culayakka and Yasavadhana,™ and also the mysterious 
person from Dhenukikata who refers to himself only 
as Dhenukikati Dhammayavana.™ These were surely 
the names of persons born in India who were Yavanas 
in some non-racial meaning of the term. If further 
evidence is needed of the existence of such an Indian 
‘group, it is available in the case of the Kilakila Yavanas 
who are mentioned in Matsya Purina 273: 24 f. and in 
its parallel passage in the Visnu Purina. The kings of 
the Kilakila line ruled in a region along the River 
‘Narmada, apparently, in an interlude berween the 
Kusina and the Gupta times. The author of the purinic 
passage is well aware of the Indo-Greek dynasties of 
the Yavanas proper because he mentions them in their 
correct chronological place. In true sequence he tells 
next of the rule of the Tusara or Kusina monarchs. 
‘Then he goes on to mention the Kilakilas, who are 
kings that are Yavanas in a demonstrably non-racial 
sense: 
‘These having been removed by time, 
there will then be Kilakila kings. 
‘They will be Yavanas in this world 
in their social rules their purposes and their policies 
(dharmatah kamato'rthatab).™ 
‘The Visnu Purana mentions the ‘Kailakila Yavanas’ 
in the same terms. It adds the names of the rulers and 
they are not Greek: Vindhyagakti, Puranjaya, Rama- 
candra, Dharma, Varinga, Kreinanda, Sasinandi, 
‘Nandiyasas, Sisuka and Pravira. That the dynasty may 
have been Saiva in religion is suggested by the name of 
their capitai city Kilakila, which is one of the thousand 
names of Siva.” This ruling family is discernibly Indian 
in language and in family life. The author does not 
consider them to have been made Yavanas by birth, 
but by their own choices and activities. Their dharma, 
their purposes and their policies identify these kings as 
Yavanas. They have made themselves Yavanas by the 
nature of their rule. 
Tris all such cultural rumcoats that the author of the 
HarivarnSa lampoons in the caricature that he calls 
Kilayavana. 


“ature, coins 


‘The legend of Kalayavana places the camp of the 
defenders at Mathura, and it is at Mathur thac this 
personification of faithlessness meets his doom. Its 
picture of Mathura as the stronghold of the way of the 
Vedic rsis shocks those who may have thought of 
Mathuri—to the extent that it was Hindu at all—as the 
center of a heterodox Krsna cult. The early tensions 
berween Krsnaism and the Vedie tradition are well 
known. The Harivarnéa itself (in adbyaya 60.) relates 
struggles between the Krsna-devotees and the Vedie 
Indra, and all are aware of the accusations the hetero- 
doxy leveled in medieval times against Bhigavatas and 

ly against those that were Paficaritrins. 

In the Mathura of 300 a.p., however, these various 
contentions between Bhigavatism and the Vedic tradi- 
tion had either vanished or had not yet arisen or were 
being conducted far away. No practice of the Paficaritra 
ritual has yet been evidenced in Mathuri, Early 
Krsnaism’s tensions with the Vedic tradition had been 
adjusted; for about four centuries the healing influence 
‘of the Bhagavadgita had been at work, reconciling 
Bhigavatas co the Vedas and to the Vedie priesthood 
and to the social guidance of the dharmasistras. The 
hostility toward Vedic ritual that one finds even in the 
Bhagavadgita had been dissolved. Already in the second 
. a certain King Sarvatita in a dedicatory 
inscription at Nagari in Rajasthan had proudly called 
himself a Bhagavata and as proudly, one who had 
performed an afvamedha sacrifice." Mathura partici- 
pated fully in the return to Vedic ritual that was sweeping 
the midlands in the early centuries of the Christian era 
and there is some evidence that Mathura had a pre- 
‘eminence in this enthusiasm. In praising various peoples 
for their special excellence in various matters, Mahi- 
bharata 8: 30.73 mentions the Sarasenas as outstanding 
in the observance of Vedic sacrifice: 


bbeahman paficilé kauraveyah svadharmah 
satyam matsy’h Sirasenaé ca yajfah. 


Bhavaniga whose line, he says, was illustrious for 
pushing its dominion north to the Ganges and for 
performing ten times the aitumedba sacrifice.” 
Bhavaniga, many of whose coins have been found at 
‘Mathura, is one of about twelve Naga rulers of the 
region whose names have been ascertained from liter- 

inscriptions.*° That Vedic sacrifice 
‘was cultivated in Mathura itself we know through the 
discovery of two stone yaipas or sacrificial posts that 
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are now in the Mathura Museum. One of them bears 
an inscription of the second century A.D., in pure 
Sanskrit, relating that the past was used by a brahman 
in performing a rwelve-night sacrifice in the neigh- 
bothood.** ‘The acceptance of current brahmanical 
practices by Bhigavatas also is seen in Harivarhéa 41: 
I-11 where the practices of good kings are described: 
geod kings heed the Vedas, sacrifice to gods and 

ancestors, give generous fees, know the dharmasdstras, 
and appease Indra to insure rain. Bhigavatism rose to 
pre-eminence in Mathura by pooling its strength with 
thatpf Melanie te a otla: Besonactes sed 
Bhagavatism had become a single cause in that city 
even before the arrival of the Guptas. The carly 


‘monarchs of the Gupta line had not, according to. 


D, C, Sircar, been much given to the practice of Vedic 
sacrifices as a matter of fact.** After Samudragupta's 
conquest of Mathura, however, his son Candragupta 

Vikramaditya in a Mathur is incon shrewdly plays 
up to local loyalties by presenting his father as 'the 
retlecel OF the eloconesietcelce that kad been long 
in abeyance’ (1) and as a donor of millions in gold and 
cattle as honoraria to the performing priests.” 

Mathura had become a strong outpost of the Vedic 
revival, if not in factits center. 

In returning to the Vedic tradition in language, 
Mathura also had an eminent place. Theo Damsteegt in 
a recent book gives an account of the replacement of 
Middle ptr pe dialects in inscriptions. with 
Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit and pure Sanskrit, 
beginning in the time of the Ksatrapa rulers. ‘By far the 
most inscriptions composed in Epigraphical Hybrid 
SGOKG hivesbaea Sout tx dhe Merhera region," he 
says,“ and he finds that the language used in the 
inscriptions of Mathura served as a model for the 
makers of inscriptions in such far places as Nasik, 
Siifici and Pabhosi.* 

predilection toward oli indigenous traditions 

of the country governed Mathura’s artistic life, as well, 
during this period. Since the first century a.b. there 
had been two great equally vital centers of artistic 
activity in India, at Gandhara and at Mathura. The art 
of Gandhara was syncretistic, responding freely to 
impulses from India and from Central and Western 
‘Asia in a characteristic Yavana manner. The artists of 
‘Mathura were quite aware of the techniques that were 
being Gandhira, as one can perceive in 
their occasional imitation of the northwestern artists in 
minor matters like the representation of 2 type of 
garland or the folds of a garment. But the artists of 
Mathura borrowed little from the northwest.** Their 
main ties were with the established styles of inner 


India. In all fundamental aspects of her art, Mathura's 
attachment was to the indigenous, and that was the 
stance that the city now adopted in cultural life in 
general at the end of the Kusina age. Mathura became 
the place where Yavana ways stopped. 

Staunch adherence to the social norms of the 
brahmanical renaissance was another matter in which 
Sanskritic circles in this age turned to Mathura as a 
model. We have seen in the translated passage cited 
(see mote sixteen above) that the four-varna class 
structure was extremely important in brahmanical 
understanding of the difference between true Indians 
and Yavanas, At least three manuscripts of Valmiki's 
Ramayana insert special note of the fact that 
when he had buile the original city of Mathura, peopled 
it (properly!) with settlers composed of the four 
varnas.*’ The prominence of the region of Mathura in 
the propagation of brahmanical lieiseen mon ceay 
in the second ‘of the 
17-23. There the Indian moral world is conceived as 
aconcentrum in which impurity recedes as one moves 
from the borderlands toward the heart of the country. 
‘The broadest territory in which any degree of decorum 
can be expected is Aryavarta, which extends from 
Himalaya to Vindhya and from sea to sea. The extremes 
of this Aryan country are inhabited, however, by 
people of corrupted life. More select, morally, is that 
portion of Aryavarta that is called Madhyadeda, the 
Middle Country, that ranges from Prayaga in the east 
to Vinagana in the west where the River Sarasvati 
disappears. The behavior of the people of that Middle 
Country is middling and not blameworthy. But for 
true models of purity one must nuna still further inward 
to two areas that are truly exemplary. ‘The first is 
Brahmavarta (just west of modern Delhi), whose 
inhabitants are the supreme model of virtuous conduct. 
‘The second land is Brahmarsidesa, whose brahmans 
are the final resort for all who seek authoritative moral 
instruction. This Land of the Vedic Sages consists of 
the country of the Matsyas, the Pafcalas and the 

SGrasenas. ‘From a Brahmana born in that country let 
all men on earth learn their several usages,’ says Manu 
2: 20. It is not a sectarian work, but the first of the 


Mathura the acme of the entire Middle Country in all 
‘Jo lead the resistance: vo Kaleyavens, chen) whar 
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town could be more suitable than Mathuri—old 
imperial city with a tradition of eadership, full of 
‘wealthy and well-ordered folk, heart of the heart of 
Aryavarta, commissioned by the Sastras themselves to 
teach dharma to the world? 

In one sense the text we have been studying is not a 
historical document. It chronicles not even a single 
actual happening of that dark third century about which 
historians would like to know the elemental facts. If 
not history, however, this piece of literature nevertheless 
illumines history. It reveals how important participants 
in the century’s struggles conceived the fundamental 
issues of their time. It confirms an already-posed 
analysis that a revival of old indigenous traditions was 
in full flow and it reveals the dimensions of that revival 
in human passion. It has enabled us to perceive much 
more precisely what the object of that reaction was: 
India was defining itself and organizing itself against 
the easternmost extension of Hellenism and was raising 
against it the neo-brahmanism that was to be the con- 
sensual basis of the Gupta Empire, This story that 
reveals history may also have made history, Any work 


that creates a self-understanding in a people can create 
in them also a sense of mission and a will to action. The 
Guptas, pausing in their westward thrust, with 
‘Mathura as their advanced cemter, may have acquired 
there the reasoning and the resolve that carried them 
forward in their triumphant drive to the Arabian Sea. 
It is not objectionable to call the Kalayavana tale a 
myth. If onedoes, one must not allow thename'myth’ 
to obscure the tes with history just mentioned. If this 
story is'a myth, then some myths respond as well to 
historical explication as to the more esoteric methods 
of interpretation. Debating the applicability of the 
word ‘myth’ has not seemed to be as important in this 
case as studying the function of the story. Itis a social 
reverie, a collective daydream of a people who have 
used personifications to understand their tensions, 
define their hopes, and draw encouragement from the 
contemplation of the coming suecess oftheir cause. Ifa 
document that records such a powerful construction 
of the human mind is not history, itis nevertheless a 
document for the attention of historians. 
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26. The Mathura Set of Astamangala 
(Eight Auspicious Symbols) in Early and 


Later Times 


ALEX WAYMAN 


The cight symbols called astamargala constitute a 
remarkable part of the symbol system of India, We 
shall suggest that the eight are a confluence of two 
symbolic systems, namely, symbolism of the number 
eight and sets of auspicious symbols of various 
members. The earliest set of eight is from Mathura ona 
Jaina Ayagapasa (ancient decorated stone slab of 
homage) set up by Sihanadika and included in the 
Kankali Tila (now in the National Museum, Delhi; 
formerly in the Lucknow Museum, J249), said to be 
carlie than the time of Kanisha Tht paper will trace 
‘out some of the usages and influences of the eight in 
‘some variant lists, especially of the particular one called 
Srivatsa, showing how the earlier and the later help 
explain each other. 


THE NUMBER EIGHT AND FEMALE 
SYMBOLISM 


‘The old Buddhist canon, especially the Vinaya for 
the nun, associated the number eight with women. 
‘Thus, while the monk had four ‘defeats’ (pardjika) 
entailing his ousting from the monk order (Sathgha), 
for the nun four more were added, to total eight. 
Besides, the nun had to accept the eight ‘gurw-dharma.’ 
‘The Pali canon Ariguttara-nikaya’s Book of Eights 
contains eight qualities that women have who after 
death are reborn as lovely fairies; and also lists eight 
ways in which a women enslaves a man. This female 
association with the number eight was continued in 
India with the standard list of eight goddesses.) This is 
not to deny the importance of the Saptamatrika lis, 
and there is a difference of opinion as to which list was 
earlier.* Schrader mentions that in the Padma Tantra 


and the Visnm-tilaka the following eight Saktis are held 
to originate from Visnu's srivatsa: Kirti (Fame), Sri 
(Fortune), Vijaya (Victory), Sraddha (Faith), Smrti 
(Memory), Medha (Intelligence), Dhyti (Endurance), 
and Ksamd (Forbearance),* 

But then is there some way to associate the asta~ 
manigala list itself with female symbolism? Umakant 
Shah mentions that even in the present times Jaina 
ladies frequently make figures of these eight signs with 
uncooked rice on platters used for making offerings in 
Jaina shrines.* ‘This then might constitute a women's 
art affiliated with the well-known Alpona drawings 
(S. dlimpana),’ Besides, the Buddhist tantric author 
Buddhaguhya brings in the feminine symbolism with 
the word yogin? when he glosses the eight auspicious 
signs in his commentary on the Sarvadurgati~ 
parisodhana-tantra* 

‘As to ‘yogint” (Tib. mal ‘yor ma), mal (tranquillity) is 

the natural state (dharmata); ‘byor (arrival is knowing 

(or, clearly envisaging) it. To show che attributes (Tib, 

reags) of yoga in the natural state of body, there are , 

[he now lists the astamarigala with comments (infra) J” 


‘To the above may be added an etiological legend which 
the late Professor Ferdinand D. Lessing left in his 
unpublished manuscripts and presumably drew from 
some Chinese Buddhist text 


“Exhausted by practsing’austerties before his enlighten 
‘ment, a young woman by the name of Sujatd offered to 
him a milk-dish, ‘Then he saw on the surface of the milk 
the reflection of the “Eight Auspicious Symbols,” and he 
knew that he was drawing nearer to his goal. It is to 
‘commemorate this incident that these objects are placed 
before the Buddha on the ata." 
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Ofcourse, thisis notan early" legend, but does show 
way of associating female symbolism with the 
‘marigala, and scems to agree with the practice of the 
Jaina ladies mentioned above. In both cases afood item 
is introduced (rice, milk), which implicates the state of 
body as in Buddhaguhya’s passage. In ths light, itis of 
interest that one of the eight symbols, the vardhamana, 
is explained (infra) as containing food offerings for the 
deity. 

Moreover, when Visnu’s consort 1s called Laksmi, 
she is involved in the attributes of the preeminent 
ruler, Thus, Gonda: ‘Like Vien himsell, S-Lakemt 
maintains relations with kingship. $ri, Dharma, and 

AArtha are sid to enter aruler who is really a portion of 
bape on it 


og 
(She Laksmi became shere [in him) her nam 
to its meaning). Her name means a mark, asign ae 
Jaksman, lakjana), Thus, the auspicious signs are a 
concretization of the goddess Laksmi. 


SYMBOLS, NOT NECESSARILY EIGHT 


Some lists of auspicious things are more than eight in 
‘number and some less. Thus the matigalakas are more 
than right at Sifichi."’ Besides there are smaller 

roups, such as a set of four on one of the Jaina 
Kyagaparas in the Kashalt Tit, and varying numbers 
con the ‘footprints of Buddha." The set of eight appa- 
rently coincided with a successful or winning number 
inthe symbol syste reunite standard ter 


nology astamarige 
Now, of the signs associated with the body of a 
deity, especially Visnt, or among the signs attributed 


to the Buddha, itis important to note that they are of 
two kinds, as Har Dutt Sharma says, “The marks of 
Visnu are of two kinds, manifest and unmanifest." 
Also, among the Buddha marks, the protuberance on 
his head called usa has been declared invisible." The 
same can be said for the Jaina Tirthafkara or Ji 
Acira-Dinakara’s explanations of the astamarigala 
certainly accept some of the symbols as internal, even 
though they have a conventional glyph."* 
Certain symbols of these varied-number lists of 
course are the same as ones among the astamari 
and so broaden the sources for comments on their 
‘meaning. Thus, speaking of Visnu, Schrader writes:"* 
‘The Divine Figure is adorned with nine chief omaments 
and weapons, which symbolically represent the principles 
of the universe, namely, the Kaustubha (a jewel worn on 
the breast) = the souls, the Srivatsa (a curl of hair on the 


breast) = Prakrti, aclub = Mahar, aconch = the Sattvic 
Abariskars, abow = the Timasic Aharhkira, a sword = 
knowledge, its sheath = ignorance, the discus = mind, 
the arrows = the senses, a garland ~ the elements. 


‘Three of these, the Srivatsa, the conch, the discus, i. 
cakra, are included in certain lists of the axtamarigala. 
But notice the Sirnkhya-type comments, Prakti, etc. 
‘And while this set of comments takes the Kaustubha as 
the souls and the Srivatsa as Prakrti, Bhattasali refers to 
the Varahapurdnam, Chap. 31, for the interpretation 
that the Sun and Moon are Visnu’s Kaustubha and 
Srivatsa."* Such glosses appear to be quite arbitrary. 

A Buddhist tantra called Mavijusri-ndma-samgiti 
hhas this verse (VIII, 26):” 


samantadarsi primodyas tejomall 
Srivatsah supeabho diptic Wethavsraardu uw 


‘Among the many commentaries on this work in the 
‘Tibetan Tanjur, I consulted tw, and found contrasting 
comments on this Vaignava-colored verse, troubling 
to Buddhist commentators. Narendrakirti’s com- 
mentary plausibly grouped it in four part: 1) samanta 
darsi pramodyas; 2) tejomali sudarsanah; 3) irivatsah 
suprabho diptir; 4) bbabbasvar yutib.* Now the 
word pramodya is a derivative from pramoda; and this 
agrees with Schrader’s information: ‘God as Para is 
‘sometimes identified with, and sometimes distinguished 
from Vyaha Vasudeva, When the two are distin- 
pied the Vytha Vasudevais said to have sprung 
‘om the Para Vasudeva. . . . God as Para is said to be 
always in the company of his consort $ri (Laksmi)' (or 
of other mentioned consorts).”* Hence the derivative 
pramodya is the derivative VyGha Vasudeva seeing all 
around (samantadarsin). The sudariana is Visnu’s 
cakra with a fiery garland (tejomalin), hence presu- 
mably by Schrader’s exposition the Sudaréana-cakra as 
the ‘Wheel of Sunrise’ having three spokes." The blaze 
(dipti) is called Srivatsa with goodly We (ooprabba, 
‘The ‘hand shining with a blazing light’ (b 
haradyuti) presumably belongs to the Lakgmi sb 
holds lamp.*" Atleast the verse associates the srivatsa 
with light, and the sudariana-cakra with a fiery garland. 
Among the footmarks we can take the Visnu-pida as 
carlier—at least textually—than the Jina-pada or the 
dna: since Visnu's three strides to reach the 
highest place go back to Vedic mythology. Thus began 
the mystique of feet, agreeing with the general Indic 
practice of bowing to the feet of an illustrious person, 
In the case of Visnu, there is worship of his footstool 
(pdduka).* As to the well-known Buddha-pada, Siva 
ramamurti mentions as the earliest example an 
Amaravati depiction; the Hobogirin has a later wood- 
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block example from Japan's Yakus 
footprints near the Stapa of Relics at Pitaliputra were 
observed by the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hsien (Vth century) 
and Hstian-tsang (two centuries later). According to 
Hsdan-tsang, there was a wheel on both soles, as well 
as vases, fish, and other things, and the tips of the toes 
had seastiea tracery. A tantric commentator Sakyamitra 
included among the Buddha's cighty minor marks 
(anuvyarijana) in description of the hands and feet the 
‘lion’s seat’ (simbasana), ‘fish’ (mina), ‘banner’ 
(dhreaja), ‘thunderbolt’ (vajra), "hook’ (arikuéa), ‘flask? 
(kalasa), the Nandyavarta, the Srivatsa, the conch 
shell (Karikha), the lotus (padma), and the Svastika.** 
Most of these are included in one or other astamarigala 
list, but there is no attempt to keep to the number 
ei 


VARIANT LISTS OF THE EIGHT MANGALA. 


The oldest good representation of the astamarigale 
is Jaina, Since the Tirthankaras are associated with 
ascetic practices, it is reasonable to impose such an 
interpretation on this as well as on the later Jaina list, 
In contrast, Buddhaguhya’s list has substitutions of 
Vaisnava-like symbols of royalty; and it is this list 
which is still seen on Tibetan temple banners (tama). 
‘The Mathura representation on the Ayagapata set 
up by Sihanadika (see Pl. 26.1) is in two sections as 
copied in Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Ul, on Plate 31. 
According to Coomaraswamy, the four that are on the 
Upper section of the para are from left to right the two 
fish, a mirror, the érivatsa, and the vardbamanaka 
(which he wrongly identifies as a ‘powder bottle'—itis 
a food vessel). The four that are on the lower section 
are the ratnatraya, the full lotus, a questionable item 
that might be the #hadrasana, and the full vase.* 


Lotus, following Colebrooke, is a kind of labyrinth 
expansion from a central seastika,** According to the 
Jaina comment, itshould have nine points.” The entry 


bhadrasana seems to confirm Coomaraswamy’s query 
of bhadrasana for the item in the lower part of the 
‘Mathura pata, This is also presumably the sthapand as 
described by Shah: ‘a symbolic representation of his 
carya or teacher which a Jaina monk keeps in front 
while giving a discourse." The ornamental form in the 
Mathura depiction suggests that it would represent the 
absent Jaina Tirthahhara by the name bhadrasana. It 
could also be construed as the Buddhist simbdsana 
(lion throne) minus the Buddha, * or as Visnu’s foot- 
stool (pdduka). 

‘The entry darpana (mirror) in the later Jaina list 
confirms Coomaraswamy’s identification of the item 
next to the fish-pair as a mirror, As ithas an omamental 
stand it is presumably the ascetic mirror, not the one 
held in hand, as in some graceful Indian sculptures of 
ladies attending to their looks. Shah cites the comment, 
“the mirror is for seeing one’s true self.” This symbol- 
ism is used in the Svedivatara Upanisad (Il, 14): ‘Just 
as amirror (bimba) smeared with dirt shines brilliantly 
when well cleansed, so the human soul (debin) be- 
holding the reality of Self (dtmatattva) becomes one 
(eka) [ with it }, its goal attained, and freed from 
sortow.” 

I shall mention now, but explain later, the list of 
Buddhaguhya (8th-9th century), standard in Tibetan 
art, namely, irivatsa, cakra, dhvaja, chatra, padma, 
kalasa, Sartkha, and matsya. It contains the cakra, 
dhvaja, chatra, and sankha, while omitting the 
darpana, vardhamanaka, trivatna, and bhadrasana of 
the oldest list. It stresses symbols of royalty, but some 
are simultaneously ascetic symbols, e.g. the umbrella 
(chatra), which is presumably the one in Shah's 
Digambara Jaina list, including the dhvaja (banner) 
and chatra (umbrella),* 

It is noteworthy that three items remained in those 
lists, no matter what other substitutions occurred, 
namely, the two fish, the srivatsa, and the full pot 
(kalasa), While the two fish and the pot remind us of 
the zodiacal signs Pisces (mina) and Aquarius (kumbha) 
that are in the astral systems of India by first century, 
8.c., only the two fish, being tied together, look like 
the Pisces sigil, while the Aquarius pot’*is pouring out 
water rather than full of plants as is the kalaéa, Since 
the Srivatsa came to be depicted as a triangular breast- 
mole on Visnu's chest, this reminds us of the asterism 
bharani, described as three stars in the shape of a 
triangle and govemed by Yama” Now Yama is assigned 
the South direction, where érfbatsa was placed in the 
homage tablet of an unknown Jaina donor, It is intri- 
guing that the oldest form of the srivutsa on the 
‘Mathura pata shows a central upright fish touched at 


Pl. 26.1 Sihanaidika homage tablet of Kankali Tia, National Museum, Dethi. Courtesy John C. Huntington. 
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the top by two young fern fronds that are tied together 
at the bottom. Are they Sri and Laksmi adoring the 
fish (infra)? (See PI. 26.11). For stellar interpretation, 
sky watchers at the beginning of the Christian era 
would observe that at vernal equinox the sun was in the 
constellation of Pisces, the fish It is just a possibility 
that the two fronds signify equal day and night of the 
vernal equinox, with the fish understood accordingly. 
Another possibility is that they are the two horsemen 
(aSvin), since at that time the sun at vernal equinox 
would be in the asterism ASvini, governed by the two 
Aavin.2* 


SOME GLOSSES ON THE EIGHT 


Doubtless each of the popular symbols is susceptible 
of multiple interpretations, so whichever ones are found 
in a particular commentary cannot exhaust the possi- 
bilities. My procedure will be to first present Buddha- 
‘guhya’s glosses on the sct of eight and then return to 
the Jaina sets. Buddhaguhya's commentary is only 
extant in the Tibetan language, the original Sanskrit 
not being available. 

1, Srivatsa (beloved of éri)—lorus-petalled (T, pad- 

ma can), 

Confer Banerjea, note citing Rao, that the hairy 
mole could be represented by a flower of four petals 
arranged as a rhombus, or by an equilateral triangle.** 
Here the gloss opts for the rhombus form. 

2. cakra (wheel)—frightening (T. igs byed). 

‘This is certainly not the Buddhist wheel of Dharma 
that was set into motion in the first sermon at Sarnath. 
Rather, it is Vignu’s battle discus called Sudaréana, 
which Schrader explains at length.*! 

3. dhvaja (banner)—victorious (1. mam par rgyal 
ba) 


). 

‘This is surely the Indradhvaja described in Vardha- 
mihira's Brbatsambita, Chap. 42. The paragon of 
banners was obtained by Indra from Visnu's radiance 
and was placed on an eight-wheeled chariot. The banner 
was on a kind of pole suitably ornamented with 
garlands, royal parasol (chatra), bells, and pitaka- 
‘ornaments. Agrawala lists the banners of the epic heroes. 
Besides, there are the dhziaja-banners associated with 
religious shrines:*® 
4. chatra (umbrella}—outspread (T. gdants can). 

As a royal symbon, this should be the protective 
umbrella signifying the prime function of the king. 
This could also be an interpretation of the dhamun = 
‘dome’, although not recognized by essays that have 
come to my notice.*” See below for the rwo main kinds 
of umbrellas, 


5._padma (lotus}—luminous (T, ‘od idan). 
¢ implication of the gloss ‘luminous’ is that the 
lotus here does not relate to water symbolism, per 
Coomaraswamy, Yaksas;* or to being undefiled, as 
when the lotus leaf sheds water.** Rather, here is the 
epic symbolism: confer Sharma, Elements of Poetry, 
for the bright lotus, the shining lotus eyes.** 
6, kalaéa (flask}—prudent mind (T. yud géwns pa), 

The full flask (marigala-kalasa) is the ‘inexhaustible 
vessel’ as stated by Coomaraswamy, Yaksas.*7 The 
loss ‘prudent mind! permits me to interpret tie full 

ask as a kind of ‘fountain’ (udbbeda) of memory 
(dharand) and eloquence (pratibhana):* 
7. Saikha (conch)—pure (T, dir ma med), 

‘This does not appear to be the conch with a hole 
pierced on one end so that it can be used for blowing. 
Rather, itis the auspicious conch, white in color, with 
its whorls turning to the right (daksindvarta-sankha).” 
8. suvarna-matsya (golden fish}—storied mind (T. yid 

braris). 

Asto the golden fish,’ there are two papers by Hora 
and Saraswati referring to Pali Jataka 491, and men- 
tioning that the Suvannavanna-maccha are auspicious, 
‘They are probably the Saphari or Saphara fish, still 
auspicious in Bengal.” The rendition of the gloss as 
‘storied mind’ follows the Sarat Chandra Das Tiberan- 
English Dictionary, p. 1109, where ‘storied’ intends 
the storied abodes of the gods. The gloss implies thar 
the two golden fish can stand for levels of the mind 
¢.g, conventional and absolute truth. 

‘The comments by the Acira-Dinakara*' on a Jaina 
list of the astamarigala have already been referred to 
for some of its items, to wit, the bhadrasana, the 
mirror, and the nandyavarta. Two others in common 
with Buddhaguhya's list are commented upon differ- 
ently and still are not necessarily inconsistent, That the 
Jina is ‘verily like a kalaéa in his family’ does not 
‘conflict with the gloss of ‘prudent mind! or with my 
supposition that this mind isa fountain of memory and 
eloquence. That the pair of fish are on Kimadeva's 
banner when after his defeat he came to worship the 
Jina does not conflict with the gloss that the golden fish 
are the storied mind, which conceives of Kimadeva 
(the god of love) both with his mundane form and his 
formless condition after his body was burnt up by the 
fire from Siva’s third eye. Three items are not in 
common with Buddhaguhya's list, namely, the 
Vardhamanaka, the Svastika, and the Nandyavarta. It 
is of interest that each of these are names of kinds of 
houses referred to in Varahamihira’s Brhatsavshiea > 
‘The Vardhaminaka kind has no door toward the South; 
hence is shut off from Yama’s realm in the South, 
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Perhaps the Jaina comment that this symbol signifies 
increase of wealth, fame, and merit, refers to the other 
three doors,’ i.e. wealth in the North (location of 
Kubera), fame in the East (location of Indra), and 
meritin the West (location of Varuna). Thismay be the 
intention of the food offering, since the Vardhamanaka 
represents a lower bow! heaped with food that is covered 
up by the upper protective bowl.” The Svastika house 
has only one door, toward the East. So the Jaina 
‘comment that this symbol stands for the nine treasures 
implies the other three doors each to be multiplied by 
three. For the comment on Srivatsa, see below, 


A NOTE ON UMBRELLAS 


Since there is a sandstone umbrella from c. 2nd 
cent. a.p. Mathura, with carvings of the eight auspicious 
symbols,* itis certainly relevant to deal briefly with 
the umbrella symbol (chatra). This symbol is in the 
Digambara list of the eight, as well as in the above 
Buddhaguhya list, although itis not on the Sihanidika 
Mathura pata. It appears that there aro two kinds of 
umbrellas, that of the ascetic and the royal umbrella. 
These are alluded to in a verse of the Masijuiri-nama- 
samgiti (VIL, verse 29): 


jagacchatraikavipulo maitrikarunimandalah / 
padmanarteivarah raiacchatro mahavibhuh / / 

“The glorious lotus lord of dance who among the living 
beings has a single great umbrella with its circle of love 
and compassion; the peat pervading lord with jewel 
umbrella, 


‘The commentaries by Smrtijiiinakirti*’ and Narendra- 
kkirei# agreé that the ‘single great umbrella’ is the 
cooling umbrella, i.e. protects against the heat, so is 
the ascetic’s umbrella. But as ‘cooled’ (stibhata) isin 
Buddhism a term applying to Nirvana, there is added 
to this umbrella the Mahayana emphasis on love and 
compassion. The one with this umbrella is called 
‘glorious lorus lord of dance’ according to Smrti because 
this person is in ecstatic 1, while according to 
‘Narendrakirti because he assists the sentient beings. 
‘The ‘pervading lord” by way of his pledge protects 
everyone (so Sra); thus the ‘jewel umbrella’ is the 
royal umbrella. 

‘Coomaraswamy in his article “Usnisa and Chatra” 
has not distinguished these two kinds of umbrellas, 
and so interprets the Buddha's usnisa only in terms of 
the royal umbrella. However, by Coomaraswamy's 


hi 
umbrella, We conclude that the word eka of the verse 


meant that the ascetic’s umbrella is a single one, con- 
trasting with the rama type which is the umbrella for 
everyone. 

Upadhyaya mentions Kalidisa’s frequent references 
to the halo by the terms prabhamandala and chaya- 
‘mandala and that the earlier umbrella (chatra) became 
during the later Kusina and early Gupta periods the 
halo behind the back and head of the sculptured 
Buddha. 


‘THE SRIVATSA 


In the Ancient India series Sivaramamurti surveys 
the North and South Indian sculptural representations 
of Visnu and the Tirthankara for presence or absence 
of the Srivatsd mark on the chest, and the evolution of 
this mark.** The form of the srfvatsa of the Mathufa 
pata (Pl. 26.11 and Fig. 26.1; no. 1) was exhibited in 
sculptures of the Jaina Tirthaikaras of the Kusina 
period (Fig. 26.1; no, 2). This form was preserved for 
some time in South Indian Tamil Visnu sculptures and 
at Amarivati, but tended to a triangular form (Fig. 
26.1; no. 3). Curiously, in South India it was dropped 
from the Tirthankaras. 

‘The Jaina Kusina form (Fig. 26.1; no. 2) is not very 
different from the form on Visnu’s chest, from Udaya- 
titi (Eig. 26.1; no. 4), Stvartouarurd Obderves Oar 
when itis at the center of the chest of a Visnu sculpture, 
ittends to fuse with the neckletand with the kaustubba 
‘ornament, and in fact completely fused in Bengal 
sculptures, Now the kaustubha is a shining a 
‘kara, ‘light-making’) gem,* and in the fusion of the 
‘two signs we can see the textual transfer to the Sribatsa 
of this shining quality, as in the Marijusri-nima-sarhgiti 
Passage (VIII, 26) cited earlier with the words srivatsah 
suprabho diptir. 

In medieval sculptures of the Tirthankaras in North 
India the early form changes into a ‘lozeny 
four-petalled flower’ (Fig. 26.1; no. 5), which differs 
from the form mentioned in Buddhaguhya’s list (Fig. 
26.1; no, 6). However, the Gupta period generally 


+ dropped the srfvatsa, In South Indian medieval sculp- 


tures there is correct placement of the sign, i.e. on the 
right chest of Visnu. However, when found in North 
Indian ones (ordinarily Tirthahkara) itis exactly at the 
center of the chest. This center placement of the srfuatsa 
is found in the nude Jina figurines described by Vogel 
4s possibly coming from the Kaakali Tila." 

ly themost surprising form of the srivatsa is the 
‘one in Lamaist art (Tib. dpal be’x), whe depicted as 
the ‘endless knot’ (Fig, 26.1; no. 7). While the eight 
‘marigala symbols in Lamaism always are the list given 
by Buddhaguhya, his description of the sribatsa, given 
above, provides no hint of how this symbol became 
the ‘endless knot,' In my possession is a pamphlet by 
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G. Bouillard in French written in China, published in 
Peking, 1924, about the ritual omaments of Lamaist 
and Buddhist temples of China. He reproduces the 
eight marigalas from metallic examples, the same as in 
Buddhaguhya's list, and speaks of the difficulty of 
getting good information about the eight, He mentions 
the view of the French Sinologist Ed. Chavannes that 
the Chinese had lost the original meaning of the srivatsa 
as amark on Visnu’s chest; that the symbol had become 
enigmatic, leading to speculations about the ‘endless 
knot’ that it signified the intestines! Here also 
is mention weory in the book by Pander called 
Pantheon that the Tibetan form of the srivatsa is a cord 
of five colors going with the five Buddhas, 

If we take the "endless knot’ as a symbol to unravel, 
‘we may perhaps begin in this direction by citing Smri’s 
comment on the word srivatsa as it occurs in the 
Manipusri-nama-sargiti (VIM, 26), Smrti says:®® 
“Another sect claims that the srivatsa is an unshared 
(easton) characteristic of the Buddha, a condition 

joy arisen from his omniscience, and that the irivuatsa 
isa triangle in the heart of the Buddha. But in this text 
we claim itis the ‘knowledge being’ (jidnasattva),’ To 
this may be added the Jaina gloss which Shah cites:* ‘It 
is said that the highest knowledge has manifested itself 
from the heart of the Jina, in the form of the Srivatsa- 
mark on his chest.” Smrti’s allusion to the ‘knowledge 
being’ agrees with the Jaina comment, The other theory 
that Smt willingly presents, although disallowing it 
for his present context, is helpful, especially for assigning 
the triangle to the heart of the Buddha. This could well 
be the purport of the Tirthankara position of this 
symbol in the center of the chest, The heart location is 
virtually the meaning of Schrader’s citation (earlier this 
paper) thar cig Saktis such as Fame, etc. originated 
from Visnu’s Srivatsa, which is also tent with the 
Previous observation that some of Visnu’s marks are 
non-manifest. Once we admit the possibility of heart 
location, it is possible to appeal to certain Upanisadic 
and other passages to make sense of the Lamaist repre- 
sentation as an endless knot. Thus, the Katha Uj 
(II, 3, 15) mentions thar when all the knots (granthi) of 
the heart (brdaya) are severed, a mortal becomes 
immortal. I have noticed in native Tibetan writings, 
those by Tsofi-kha-pa on the Gulyasamajacantra cycle, 
a mention of ‘knot of the heart,’ saying that A-HAM is 
the knot of the heart, and speaking of ‘untying the 
Knot of the heart nadi.'** a 

According to the Sanatsujdtiya (of the Mahabharata), 
‘Some say otherwise, to wit, Yamais death, who dwells 
in the self (atman), who is the immortal pure life.’ On 
this Saikara cites Manwsmrti (VIII, 92): ‘Yama 


Vaivasvata is the deity (deva) who dwells in your 
heart. If you are not discordant with him, you need 
not go to the Ganges or the Kurus." Besides ruling 
i, the star-triangle, Yama dwells in the South, 
icating the heart in this direction, where previously 
it was noticed that the srfvatsa is placed on a Jaina pata 
Elsewhere I have published a drawing ‘Mandala of the 
‘Triangular Dharmodaya,’ containing a representation 
of the ‘heart triangle.""” 

Since the Upanisads also place the ‘thumb soul in the 
heart, there is the immediate that the upright 
fish in the srivatsa (PI. 26.11, Fig. 26.1; no. 1) is the 
yoga form of this thumb soul. Later the Buddhist 
Tantras have a mantra TISTHA VAJRA, ‘Stand up, O 
Vajray’for the wajra imagined in the heart.” The upright 
fish, if it could be identified with Visnu of the Fish 
Avatar, would indeed be beloved of Sei and Laksmi. 
The object of Visnu's Fish (matsya) incarnation was to 
save Vaivasvata, the seventh Manu and progenitor of the 
human race, from the deluge;” notice that Vaivasvata 
is also an epithet of Yama, who is placed in the heart, 
However, Nariyan Aiyangir alludes to the chest with 
religious sentiment: ‘But I think this name of Visnu 
[Srivatsalifichana] must have arisen in this manner: 
Vignu is Yajfa, Sacrifice, having the sacred fire Agni 
glowing as Sri-Vatsa, Son of Light, ar the breast of 
Himself as Mother Vedi or Altar.” Intending the 
heart, a Buddhist tantric work Paticakrama (Abhi- 
sambodhikrama, verse 31) states: ‘Like a fish quickly 
springing up from a clear stream, so the netof illusion 
emerges from the clear universal yoid.”* Since 
Aiyangir’s discussion of the Fish Avatar from Purinic 
Jegends has frequent mention of the moon (Soma), itis 
well to mention that in the medical classic Suiruta, 
Ojas, which is located in the heart, is essentially Soma 
(= the moon): ojah somatmakam snigdham suklam 
Sitam sthiram saras.” This explanation of ojat as 
‘white’ (Sukla), ‘cool’ (Sita), ‘steady" (sthira) ‘water? 
(ears, might clarify the ‘clear stream’ of the Pasica- 

rama verse, and with mythological exaggeration might 
also be the ‘deluge.’ Deep indeed is this topic! 


PLACEMENT OF THE ASTAMANGALA 


Speaking of the astamarigala, Shah informs us that 
they ‘are often referred to in Jaina texts, including 
canonical works, as decorating tops of architraves or 
ramparts, or placed on Caitya-trees, platforms, painted 
on walls and so on.” Buddhaguhya also placed them 
at the top of the mandala-palace.”* 

Tibetan painting in my possession showing the 
offerings to the deity Mahakila contains the eight 
auspicious symbols of the Buddhaguhya list in the 
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atmosphere, or intermediate space, separated into two 
groups by the divine residences erected upon the 
mythical Mr. Meru in the center, In this depiction, to 
the right of the central residences are the four—fish- 
et lotus, srfvatsa as endless knot, and wheel. To the 
left are the four—umbrella, conch, flask, and banner."* 

‘The sandstone umbrella from Mathur with the 
eight auspicious symbols also emphasizes the top 
position, referring as it does to the head, since the 
umbrella would become depicted as the halo behind 
the head of the Buddha. 

‘The foregoing remarks suggest thar the eight auspi- 
cious symbols are associated with the intermediate 
space, what was called antariksa in the old Indian 
books. This zeminds me ofa simile from the Atharva- 
‘veda: "Man carries on his head a jar full of water; (s0 
does the Brahman the antaniksa).”" The ancient as30- 
ciation of the antarika with water reasonably refers to 
the milky clouds. Hence, even in the late story about 
the future Buddha's seeing in Sujita's milk-dish the 
reflection of the eight auspicious symbols, there is a 
suggestion of this same intermediate-sprce vision. 

All the above enables me to return wo the Sihanidika 
homage tablet (Pl. 26.1 to notice in a center circle the 
meditating Jina in padmasana, and that the circle itself 
is surrounded by four tilaka-ramas, If we should 
imagine, by symbol conversion, that the four tlaka- 
ratnas are the sides of the mythical mountain, and that 
the Jina is meditating on top,” then the four symbols 
on the upper section and the four symbols on the lower 
section (which taken together are the astamarigala) 
could be construed by this act of imagination to be two 
Boups inthe atmosphere separated by being onthe 
ides of the central edifice, That is to say, on one 


side would be the four—fish-pair, mirror with orna- 
mental stand, Srivatsa, and vardhamanaka. And on 
the other side would be the four—trraina, lotus, stand. 
with ornamental base, and full flask. 


CONCLUDING CONSIDERATIONS 


It would perhaps be too much to expect that all the 
varied materials brought together in this essay from 
many sources would prove mutually consistent, It is 
fair, though, to expect thatthe inital association of the 
ight auspicious symbols with female symbolism should 
be bome out by the later findings, Eventually, this 
should relate to the atmospheric placement of the 

astamangala, appearing with the background of the 
milky clouds, the symbolism of the jar of water on the 
head. On the other hand, while streams are frequently 
deified as goddesses in India, and the oyas stream of the 
heart can accordingly be taken as feminine, there is no 
association with the eight symbols, only with the 
Srivatsa as far as my findings are concerned. 

Enough has been presented to show how vital has 
been the Mathura set of the eight auspicious symbols, 
‘They have been mentioned in texts and depicted in 
sculpture and painting for two thousand years. They 
constitute a kind of compatibility between the great 
ons of Vaispavism, Jainism, and Buddhism— 
which often disagreed on doctrinal matters. 

1 agreenuent is that there are ‘auspicious symbols’ 
(marigala), and that they could be eight (asta). On this 
the Amarakosa has a line: 1 juabireyasah Stoarh bhadrari 
kalyinam maigalah inbham: ‘bener tomorow’ 
(Suabireyasa), “benevolent” (iva), ‘auspicious’ 
(bhadra), ‘beneficial’ (kalydna), ‘yielding felicity’ 
(mangala), ‘splendid’ (subha).”” 
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Tantric Systems, Delhi 1978, pp. 30-32. 

Clesical Dictionary of Hindu 
‘Mythology and Religion, London 1950, pp. 35-36. 
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p. 135. 
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Rudra/Kali,’ Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriencal Research 
Institute, XXX (1950), p.50, 


|. Shah, Studies, p. 109, 
. Wayman, The Buddhist Tantras,p. 108. 
. On the oceasion of the Mathur conference, Delhi, Jan. 


1980, I showed aside ofthe upper part ofthis Tibetan 
tanka, containing the eight auspicious symbols. This 
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magazine Human Nature, Aug. 1978, p, 57, with the 
caption ‘Mount Meru Universe, by Wangyal of Dolpo, 
1971," Thad commissioned this Nepalese painter to paint 
this tanka for me after a photograph I supplied of an old 
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. CEN, J. Shende, Kavi and Kavya in the Atharcaveds, 


Poona 1967, p. 47. 
Soper in his article ‘Dome of Heaven’ (n. 43, above) 
refers a number of times to che meditating Jina of the 
Ayaga plaque, associating it with ceiling depictions of 
Asia. This is correct intuition, I would add that the 
‘dome’ with ‘thome’—is alo the protective roof, 
hence implicating the symbolism of the protective 
umbr 


.Amarakosa [I], with the Amarapadaciors of | 


Litgayasarin 
and the Amarapadaparijata of Mallinitha, ed. by A. A, 
Ramanathan, Madras 1971, p. 88. 


27. Language of Mathura Inscriptions 


M. A. MEHENDALE 


‘The paper is based upon the material that is available 
in (1) H. Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions (unpublished 
papers edited by K. L. Janert), Gottingen, 1961, 
(2)H. Laders, ‘A List of Brilimt Inscriptions from the 
Earliest Times to about 4.0. 400° (with the exception 
of those of Asoka), Appendix to Epigraphia Indica, 
Vol, X (1909-10), and (3) a few inscriptions that have 
been lately published.’ 

While dealing with the inscriptional material from 
Mathura, one has to leave out inscriptions which are 
very fragmentary, or which are unintelligible, or which 
record only numbers, or which have been found to be 
amodern ae (S17) 

‘The rest of the inscriptions can be classified as those 
written in Sanskrit, Prakrit, or the so-called Mixed 
Dialect or Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit. The present 
paper tries to describe the peculiarities of only those 
which are in the Mixed Dialect.’ 

‘The chief characteristics of the insctiptional Mixed 
Dialect are: (1) they differ markedly from Prakrit in 
phonology‘—they have, for example, the vowel r, 
both » and m, all the three sibilants, not only most 
consonant clusters but also the geminated stops after 
r, and (2) they differ markedly from Sanskrit in 
morphology—they have a generalized nom.sg.mas. 
term. -0 irrespective of what follows, gen.sg.term. 
“sya even for -i, -m and -in stems, middle Indic termi- 
nations for feminine nouns, and a tendency to avoid 
allomorphic variations. They show absence of dual 
forms even for compound words having two members 
meaning ‘father’ and ‘mother’, 


PHONOLOGY 


Although in general it may be said that che phonology 
of the Mixed Dial isnot completely 
so. Some of the points in which its phonology differs 
from Sanskrit may be considered as due to (a) writer's 
lapses or as betraying his ignorance;* but some can 
definitely be looked upon as due 40 (b) interference of 
the spoken middle Indic dialects, All these points (a 
and b) deserve notice and they have been described 
below, 
‘A. Vowels 
1) Length marks: The chiet point of departure from 
Sanskrit is that of the vowel length—{a) either the 
vowel length-marks are omitted, or (b) they are added 
where they are not necessary. 
@) onions of vowel lengths: 
(i) 4 for 4: maharaja- §102.1, §136.1; arama 
% $14.3; etasyarh §136.1, 
: Jivapwtd- $116; puksirini §102.2; 
atevasiniki §80,2; priyatarh $104.1, $176. 
(iii)_ 4 for a: purva §102.2; puja §80.3. 
(b) additions of unrequired vowel length-marks: 
(i) 4 for a: bhagavato §81.2; vadhu- §14.3; 
dtevasika- §80.2; sahd §80.1, 2; bhagini- 


$84.2. 
cc) oA : bhagini- Seti  bbitesue- $24.1; $45.1; 
savighamitra- §45.1 
(iii) w for a: devapiitra~ 631; sitkba- §31, 
2) Although we have examples of the vowel r,* there 
are cases where its wrongly inscribed, or it appears as. 
7, or is substituted by a simple vowel. 
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(i) ritor 7: saraghaprakrita-§51. 

(ii) rifor r: Srigriba- L. 19B.1; trittya-L32A.1, 
1.55; Aryyamiatridina- L 30.1. 

(iii) ra for y: Brahasvadtimita- §116; matapiterasya 
$738; 5 pitramatrabha- §4.3. 

(iv) olpantes 2 1, §187.6-7; matapitabi 
§126.3 rakita-F65A. 

(v) eae tes - L121 B2. 

(vi) Conversely we have cases of hyper-Sanskri- 
tization where fis represented as 7 oF ri. 
This happens mostly in the short form gr 
§136.1, §31-33, gri §102.1, §24.1 for the 
word grisma.’ An example of r for ra is 


parigrha-§2.6. 
3) The diphthongs ai and aus Although ai appears in 
hairanyaka ‘treasurer’ L 74 B1, we have ¢ for ai in 
Segrava- (Saigrava) §64.1; Ucendgari- (Uccairnagari) 
148.2; Vajri > Vajiri > )* Vairi > Veri 28 AL 
Similarly although we have au in Kaniiki-§176, we 
have examples of au>o in Koiiki- 618.3; Gotiputra- 
§18.1; Gorami- 6123.1. 
4) Other stray deviations from Sanskrit as regards 
vowels are: 
(i) 4 fora (before a cluster): upajhaya- §80.1, 
sarttavahini~ |. 30.2, Pariva- E1 2,207.29, 
(ii) 4 for i: puskarazi- §64.2; Hwvasha- 515.1; 
Savatratra-§14.3, 


due to vowel harmony, puksirini 
§102.2, Dharisiri- §14.2. 
wrvalokuttama- 1. 27 BA. 
(vi) e for i: Huveksa-§14.1. 
(vii) 0 for a: prodima §14.3. 

5) In the end we come to two special cases where d 

appears for 4. These may be cases of compensatory 
feseeae as regional phonetic fearure. 

C ing: In view of the fact 

vowel lengths are not carefully executed 

inet fs inscripions, it is difficult to decide 

whether a particular case of a written long 

vowel is an instance of compensatory lengthen- 

ing or of a cargless addition of a length stroke. 

If the geminated stops were always written 

‘with two symbols, a single consonant appearing 

after a long vowel would have been a sure case 

of compensatory lengthening. But, as will be 

clear from the description below under con- 

sonant clusters, this is not the case. However, 

the following few examples are worth consi- 

dering as those of compensatory 

Dhamaghosa- (Dharmas) 


lengthening: 
phosd) $20.2; 
Vadbanuina- (Vardhamina) L 18 B2; 


ayagapata (ayagapatts) L 105.2, visa 
(vimda) L32 Al. 
(ii) Provincialism: Then there are a few cases of 
long 4 before r + consonant, as in Dharma 
dhara L. 75 2, arhato L 110. While writing on 
the nature of Sanskrit of the Buddhist dramas 
found in Turfan, Liders considered this as a 


provincialism (Provincizialismus).* 
Shela cnt in ta ater SE rhea 
He admits that in many cases where the language 
of these fragments varies from Sanskrit, itis 
only a question of scribal negligence. But in the 
case of arttha, he does not regard it asa scribal 
error but as a dialectal feature of the Mathuri 
region because inscriptional records, which are 
contemporary with the Turfan fragments, show 
a similar feature in few forms cited above. 


B. Single Consonants 


In the phonology of the Mixed Dialect which is 
predominantly Sanskritic, we notice the following 
MIA tendencies which may be looked upon as due to 
the underlying regional MIA dialect or due to the 
interference of the spoken dialects of the scribes. These 
features are: 

1, Voicing or weakening of intervocal consonants: 

(i) k> g: rayagini- (rajakini) L 32 B2; kalag 
§44 (if iv isa wrong rendering of Pali kalekata, 
Sk kedlalerta, 

(ii) > ds hida- §102.3; prodima 614.3; 
150.5; Sawada (sarvatah) L.122D2, 

(iii) p>w: pratisthaveti $183, 1-2, (L 54.6); 
Bhadravada- §78;  mandavika —§23.2; 
Dhativala (Dhanyapila) §14.2; Jayavla- 
1,28 B2;Gova-L545 

(iv) k>y (restricted to suffixes): mahasaghiya~ 
§86; §125; Bramadasiya L 46.2; L 23a, 1. 

() )>y:lohavaniya-L29B;rayagini- L32 B2. 

2, Change of »>m in a single instance Gomindra- 

§i6r.t. 

3. Unvoicing: This is less frequent. 

(i) g>k: Ucenaka (ka) ri- (for -nagari) 1.19 A2; 
Vajanakari- 1. 59a A2; Haritamalakadhi (for 
-gadhi) L 42.2; sambhoka L 1208, L39B1, 
j>c:pitci-§123,7, 

4. Aspiration: We note either the addition or loss of 
aspiration, 

(1) Addition: dhit@ §136.1;  dhitw §93.25 
Savasthidiyiinarh (sarvastivadinam)  §2.5, 
Authubini 28 B2, 

(ii) Loss: pratiseapayati §136.2; §27.3; Jestabasti- 
L121 Bl; L 122 Ad; Buddbiéresta- §33B; 


idamabi- 


ditw §68; Bodisata- §72, stina- §27.2-3, 
sarttavabini~ L 30.2; prattistapenti §137.5. 
5. Loss of occhision: This is very rare. 

(i) gh >b: Obanandi- L 81.2. 

(ii) db >be, 1- $46.1 
(ili) ph > b: Haggudeva- eeeeeea ie Bi 
Palatalisation: There are very few 

(i) ts >ccb: estate: L25By Kochi-(Kasts) 


> 


~ 


Bid dks bs bo sd riba 
()"Thn einc of iborig 


w 0 t petind $1192, $1443, 
Gi) bide hontai: A; 


iy dod a: Pada L18A,L26B. 

(iv) m > m: kusana- §98,2; panati- L 50.3, 4. 

(b) Spontaneous cerebralization: 

(i) n>: kanikkba- 6102.1, §136.1; Kaniska- 
182. j~ §183.1; prabanika- 
§46.1, 2; Aristanemi- L 26 B. 

fr 1 > d:yamada- §64.2 (twin). 

(©) | appears for d (2) in Khalamira L 29. 
(correction El Vol. X p. 164), Goliévasta 
§122.1. Spesop ta ral in Koliyagana 
17, 18 ete. (Ske. Kaustika). 

8. De-retroflexion: Dy bacier iat, there are 
cases where adental appears: of aretroflex. 


in place 

(0) th for th: pracaipiee §180.2, $92, 614.3 
and pratustapenti §137.5. Irmay benoted 
thatin these examples the dental s also has 
not becothe $ after the vowel i. Hence, 
when a dental appears after s, it may be 
due to a scribal error: Buddbisrestha- §33 


dcanryénarh 580. 
putrena §62 Al; prabinartha- §81.3. 
9. Loss of intervocal consonants: Except a case of 


i termination. 
(i) Loss of -j-: Vay > Vajirt > Vair L 22: 
Vaird L225. 
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(ii) Loss of -; Bambadasia L 122.42. 
itasukhie §131b; vadhue 


11. Sibilants: The Mixed Dialect shows the presence 
of all che three sibilants exactly as in Sanskrit. A 
few cases of deviations, which are more likely to 
be due to scribal errors, are: Pusyamitra L.16 Bs 
Sifini L. 6 B; Sisa- L 42.2, L 45.1; Sisya- §15.2, 
Savado (sarvatah) L 122 D2. 


C. Consonant clusters 


As already remarked, the phonology of the Mixed 
Dialect tends to be Sanskritic. Hence, consonant 
clusters are on the whole well preserved in these 
inscriptions. However, a few instances of the inter- 
ference of the Middle Indic dialects can be scen and 
they are detailed below. Giving examples of the pre- 
servation of clusters is considered unnecessary. 

1. Writing of geminated stops: As is well known, in 
the carly Brahmi inscriptions, a single letter may 
represent a geminated stop, hence ravio can stand 
for raririo, puta for putta, gen.sgterm. -54 for -s5a, 
etc, But inthe Mathura inseripions, the gem the geminated 

stops are written as such, €g., siddharh §182, 

§27 1, $52: Buddbamitra-§24.1; ilapatta- §27. 
Nagadatta- §157.1; Dinna- §103, dukkha- §81,35 
thaddila- 


of the middle Indic writing system becomes 
Lr haat bmg = ‘con- 
sonants. A few examples are jivaputa’- §116; bbikbuni- 
§126.1,35 weard-G182.4; sarvasata- 6102.3, §2.3; §3. 
pratithapita- §126.3; devaputrasa- §126.1; Budhaghosa- 
1§56; darakophaka-§98.4; bhatarika- 6180.3; Bhadila- 
Shi apa xpajbaya- §80.1; afiatra- §65.A, savacara- 

oem ahs 1; puvd- $14.1. 

2. Writing r + consonant: One of the peculiarities of 
the writing system isto write a geminated stop after 
‘witnessed in such examples as ee 


nated consonant after an anusvara, 
tavya- §65A; (sari) vat §23.1. 
‘We have a few cases of writing a geminated stop 

(iteravarmmaputtra- §78; attra 78 (but 


inscription). 
3. A few new clusters appear either due to scribal 
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+ 


error or as a result of an attempt at over-Sanskrit- 
ization. The examples are: nirsatana (for nivartana) 
§14.2; Boddbisaroa- §157.2, §72 (fn. 4); puksirini 
$102.2; Hucekss- $14.1; hemanma- L535; 
Gomindr 


GE cog iy anages 
pat 
devvadharmas- $61 A2, bhavvatu §61 A2; 
Voagamibira $61 M1; prattistapenti- 5137.5," 
In the occurrence of ry for y in 
$46.2, Lders points to a similar form seryatha 
(Pali seyatha) in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. 


. Types of the usual MIA treatment of OIA clusters 


are noted below. Chief among these is, of course, 
assimilation. 
1, Assimilation: 
(a) Clusters with stops: 
(i) pe>(t) t: Gotipntra- 618.1, 
(ii) sk>kkb: kanikleha- §102.1. 
> (k) kb: bhikbunl- §126.1, 3; $24.1. 
(il) wh> og darakothaka-§98.4 
th: pratithapita- §126.3. 
(iv) ee Pusabathini-§126.1; 1 47 B. 
(b) Clusters with y: 
() wre) g: aroga- 644. 
(il) $y > (8) 5: Pusahathini- §126.1; sini-§14.2. 
(i) s¥> (8) 5: dewapuerasa- §126.1. 
(©) Clusters with r: 

(i) Initially the cluster is simplified as in patima 
§114.3; patima 6119.2; §144.3; Paroba- 
(Praroha-2) §26; savaka- 1.45.1. 

ii) er > (¢) t: jrvapued- §116; Brahasvatimita- 
116; Bhattimita- L 22. 
> dd: Bhaddila- §50. 
(d) d: Badila- §51. 
(d) Clusters with o: 
(@) Initially the cluster do is assimilated to d, 
darakothaka-§98.4. 
(ii) to> (t) F: sarvasata- §102.3, §2.3; $3.2, 
Bodhisita-§72. 


(ili) 18> (0) v2: sarvaswea L 25 D2, 

(iv) ro > (e) v:sava- §2.3, §2.5, puod- §14.1. 

(e) Clusters with sibilants: 
(Obs > (k) kb: dakbina- §180; bhikbuni- 

$126.1, 3. 

0) els 

i) ji > (fi) iz anatra §65A. 

1m > m: Dhamaghosa- 

(iii) bm > (mm) mz jaa a L 46.2 (bur 
rabmana §64.1), 


2. Anaptyxis: Such cases are very few. 
(i) tm > tan: ratana-§187-5, 
(ii) ry > ny: acariya-§157.3, §80.3. 
(iii) jr> fr: Vajra-> Viajira- > Vaira- §23.1. 
(iv) $7 > Str: sirtvihdra- §80.2; Jivaiin- §65B, 
Dhatiasiri- §14.2;  Buddhasiri- 


(v) 75 > rip: a (5a) risa $112.2. 

(vi) rb > rab: arahato §18.1. 

‘Metathesis: A possible example is kyta- > *krita~ 
> *kittra- ( > kittra) §161.2. 

(Clusters with nasals (as first members): ‘There 
are examples where such clusters are recorded 
with parasavarna. 

(i) nis found in Sarighavarmma- §54; also cf. 
‘other personal names with Sangha- §55, 
§45.1; sanigha- §38.1, §35.B. A case of late 
correction is sarhrigha- §65.A, §65.B, 

(ii) 7 is found in Srikunda- §65 A; Vandaksa- 
§40B1. 

(ili) m is found in antevasini- §24.1, §103; 
Naganandi-§93.1. 

(iv) mis found in kutumbini- §93.2, §167, §15.2. 
| But nasals are also written as anusvira. 

(i) sarhgha- Reena i ieee $81.2; samk- 


(ii) 

(iii) ome $64.1; Vedas HOA. 

(iv) Narida- G3.A; Buddhanarhdi-§41.2: 
abpcicare 


- §25; arhtevasini- §20.1; finally, 


> 


asmirn- §81.1, 
(v) sammyasaribuddha-~ §81.2; stambha- 
$64.2; barmbhadasi- L 23a, 1. 


But anusviras are occasionally left out in writi 
@ ee $128.1; eis $14.3, puns 
182.2; pacatrisa- 54 

(ii) mabdsaghiya- 586; ill $1. 

(ii) pacatriéa- 54 

(iv) snare $55.1; Idradata- §26.1; 
prerence Rae dtevasini-  §80.2; 
bhadata- §2 

(v) Augubini- Ss vinbhake- $54.2, 

(vi) nasals are omitted finally in asya- §41.2; 
‘etasya- §180.1; purvaya- §180.1; Sakhaya- 
$15.1; satodna- §41.4; dana- §54; hita- 
sukhartha- §180.4; 541.4. 


MORPHOLOGY 


Under morphology, one can only attempt some 
of declension of nominal stems. There are 


by different persons for religious merit. As has already 
been noted, the declension turns out wo be non- 
Sanskritic, either because (1) the terminations, although 
they have a Sanskrit shape, have been generalized so 
that they appear where they are not expected to be in 
Sanskrit, or because (2) the terminations themselves 
are of Prakritic nature. The whole effort seems to be to 
avoid allomorphic variation" which is a special feature 
‘of Sanskrit inflexion. In the following description only 
afew illustrative examples are given: 

Dual forms are totally absent so that we get plural 
endings for dvandva compounds not only in words of 
Prakritic appearance like marapitina- §180:3, but also 
in matapitfnarn-§27.6 which, in the phonetic shape, is 
Sanskritic, 

A, Declension-1. Noun 

a) Masculine and neuter 
‘nouns in ~a. 
(i) Nom, sg: mas.-o, this Nom. pl. mas, -@ 
ayagapara 1. 95.2; 
oy harita (2) §98.3; 


itavyah §65 A 
which is of the Gupta 
period (but upachapito 
in the same inscrip- 
tion); sidhalb] §104.2. 
(ii) Instr, sg. -ena (-na) Instr. pl, -ebi 
brabmanena putrebi §27.5; dara 
§64.1;  mpajhayena kehi§27.6, 


(itl) dax, sp. ye 
abides. B, 


~e: sukbde §131b. 
(iv) Abl. sg, -t0 Varanato 
Li6 


gandto L 16 A, L 18 
Al;kulato L16A; 
eulato L18 A2. 

(v) Gen. sg. -sy maha- Gen. pl. -nara 
rajasya §102,1,§14.1;  satvandm §131b, 
kanikkbasya §102.1; ~rarh satanarts §2.3; 
etc, Surandsya §68 Sailalakanarn §27.4 
(Iranian name in ~a?), (this term is more 
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vvulasa puerasa § 13.1 
Gotiputrasa § 18.1 
(by the side of Vardha- 
ménasya). 


(vi) loc, sg. -€  svake 
vibare §136.3; 
sanighe §38.1; divase 
972. 


(vil) nom, 5g. neut, -am 
danarh §128.1, §255 
dinnam §35 B; dana 
(or dano?) for danarh 
$14.3. 


'b) Feminine nouns in -@ 

(i) nom, sg, -a 
vedika karita §176; 
prodima §14.3 
(final length mark 
being absent), 

(ii) instr. sg. -ye Simitrtye 
$18.3 


upasikaye — §180.1; 
bhayaye L 107.1. 
(ii) dat, sg. ye pitiaye 
$157.2, §44, $80.35, 
~ya(?) mahabhogataya 

15,2 


(iv) abl, sg. -to sakhato L 
16A, L18 A2. 

(¥) gen. sg. 
“ye jvaputiye, 
rajabbaryaye §116; 
Dinnaye §103; bhar- 
aye §123.6; 
pa Vaidya $14.3. 
-¢ Bhatibalae L.73.2. 

(vi) Loc. sg. -yam pao 
vayarh §102.2; 6325 
Mtarayarh — navami- 
kayam Sie 


am Mikey 


common); 


na 
acanryand §157.3; 


Samitiyina §80.3 
satana §3.2: Bhadi 
Lapramukhana §51 


nom, pl, neut, -dni 
toranani §187.5. 


Inst. pl. hi 
parisahi §187.7, 
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©) Masculine nouns in i 
(i) inser, 5g. -na “patina 
$98.3 


Gi) gen. 5g. ya 


Vrdhisya $84. 
Buddhisya L 44.1; 


d) Feminine nouns in i 
{i) nom. sg. -i dati 16. 
¢) Masculine nouns in 


@ 5g. -994 Aryya~ 
Bide peers L212 


Gi) hae se. -to Vajrana- 
garito L16A; 


-05 bbiksob §53, §55.1 
4) 
(i) loc, 5g. (neut,) -smi 
vvastusmi §65.A 
h) Feminine nouns in -# 
(i) instr. 9g. -ye vadbuye 


L107.1 
(ii) gen. sg. -ye vadha 
fel $84.2, 
$76.2; 
vidbuye 
$14.3 (for 
vadbaye?); 
a 
§L73.1. 
i) Masculine and feminine 
nouns in -7 
() nom. 
§26.1 
Lig 


(ii) instr. sg. matare instr. pl. matapitthi 
§180.3, 102.5; $126. §24.2, 
dhitare 102.5; 680, 
dhinara 34 A. pitthi — §187.6-7; 

: ee 1242 

(iii) gen. sg, dhitu §116, pl. matd- 
93.2; 7.65 


ditw $68; maw $93.3, 1 1245 $125 (7 
$180.3: Lins. 
§78 (sg. instead of pl, matapitina §180.3. 
and -sya ending). 


i) Stems — ending in 
consonants: 


6 ooaeion. 
ti) gen. sg. -sya Sari- 
ghavarmmarya 


S54: 
demanasya 
$180.3 


-0 Mahatmano 
$176; 
raja (for rajfio) 
L761. 


2) Stems ending in 

-a(n)t 
(@) nom. sg. bbagavd 
8176 ( wo 


(ii) gen. sg. bhaga- gen. pl. -narit 
vato $102.2, 
$183.1, ete. 
arahato $18.1. 


3) Stems in -as 


(i) instr, sg. -ena 
Bodbiyasena 
5176. 
(ii) gen. sg. -sya 
Be 
#122; 
“sa yasasa 
L.107,1, 
4) Stemsin-in 
(6) instr. pl. -bi vibarihi 
$157.2; wyavaharibi 
$65 
(ii) gen. 5g gen. pl. sarvvastivd- 
dinarh L121. 
‘Declension-2, Pronouns 
‘Only the following few forms 
are met with: 
a) Demonstrative forms— 


masculine, 
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(i) nom. sg. ayarh $46.1. 
ii) instr. sg. anena $46.1; 
imens $62.2. 
(iii) gen, sg. aya $35 Ay gen. pl 


etasya (2) $114.2 tesarh $27.5. 
b) Demonstrative forms— 
feminine. 
(i) dat. sy. etaya $182.3, 
(ii) loc. sg. etasyarh $136.1, gen. pl 


$126.1, $157.13 iondsanh 864.2. 


asyarh $32. 
¢) Relative form: gen. pl. mas. 


yesam $65 A. 
4) Other words declined like pronouns. 
(i) sarva: gen. pl. 
mas. karvesarit 
$46.2. 


Declension—3. Numerals 


a) Cardinals; instr, pl, catwhi $187. 
ekunativa L35.A1 
loc. sg, catariéa for Je $137. 


B. Verbal Forms 
a) Present 3rd per. sg. pratistapayati $136.2; 
ppratisthapayati $81.2 
pratisthaveti $183.12; 


nirvartayati L47 A2, 

b) Present 3rd per. pl. pratiscapenti 8137.5. 

¢) Imperative 3rd per, sg. active: bhavats §27.7.8; 
$44; 951; $62 A2; bhavuatu $61 A2; 
middle: bhavatarh $46.2; prayatarh $182.5, 9176 

d) Past passive participl 
823.2; $14.3 with different readings, 
$180.2, karita $176; karitarh $1 
$358; also in personal names like Nagadind L. 
28 B2, 

¢) Future passive participle: saihlkalayitavyah 
$65A. 
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In the end a few observations may be made on the 
language presented by the inscriptions which do not 
become apparent from the foregoing description. The 
language is characterized as ‘mixed’ not only because 
in phonology it tends to be Sanskritic, although 
betraying some Prakritic features, and in morphology, 
it tends to be Prakritic while retaining the phonetic 
shape of some Sanskrit terminations, but also because 
of the following peculiarities: 

1, Inthe same inscription, sometimes even in the same 
line, we have a completely Sanskrit word side by side a 
completely Prikrit word, c.g., puskarint and 
darakothako in §98.4; etasya and tasa L581, 2. 

2. A compound has one member in Sanskrit and the 
other in Prakritform, e.g. sdrvvasata | sarovasata 
<sarvasarva) 63.2; drogyadakhina §180, 

3, A donor uses a word with Prikrit termination in 
one. inscription and the same word with Sanskrit 
termination in another, e.g., bhiksno §52, bhikso [b] 
§53. 

4. A word may show a stem in Sanskrit form but the 


termination would be in Prakrit, e.g. Dadhikarano 
(-0 before a pause) §95; sravikaye L 28 cl. 

5. Sometimes the name of a person appearsin a Sanskrit 
form but his title appears in a Prakrit form, e.g., a 
monk Buddharaksit has the ttle, prahanika, “practiser 
of meditation’ (Skt. pradhanika, Pali padhdnika, BHS 
prahana); Vrdhahasti who is aya 47 A2. 

6. In the same inscription, a nun who is older and is 
versed in the Tripitakas is called bbikswni (Sanskrit), 
but one who is younger and who has not studied the 
‘Tripitakas is called bhikbuni (Prakrit) §24. 

7, Male names appear in Sanskrit form, female names 
in Prakrit, e.g., Datta- (mas.) §37, §38.1; Dinna- 
(Fem, §103 (although there could be exceptions of both 
types); Idrapdla (Mas.) L 96.2; Gott (Prakrit) in 
Gotiputra- 1. 96.2. 

8, Males, and consequently masculine nouns, have 
terminations in Sanskritic shape while females, and 
consequently feminine nouns, have Prikritic termi- 
nations. 


NOTES 


1.8, Ch, Chhabra, ‘Curzon Museum Inscription of 
Kanishka’s Reign, year 23° EY Vol, 28 (1949-1950), pp. 
42-44; D.C. Sirca, “Brahm Inscriptions from Mathuri,” 
ET Vol. 34 (1963), pp. 9-13; VN, Srivastava, "Two 
Image Inscriptions from Mathura,’ E/ Vol, 37 (1967 
1968), pp. 151-154. As this paper was being written, the 
author came to know about the following book: Th, 
Damsteegt, Epigraphical Hybrid-Sanskrit: Its. Rise, 
Spread, Characteristics and Relationship to Buddbast 
Hybrid Sanskent, Leiden, 1978. The book isinaccessible 
to the author ofthis paper. 

2. References in this paper are either to the article number 
in Litders, Mathura Inscriptions or to Liders, ‘List of 
Brahimi Inscriptions.’ The former is introduced by a § 
sign, The latter is abbreviated as L. The number appearing 
after Lis the number ofthe inscription in thelist where 
the place of publication ofthe inscription can be found, 

3. There is hardly anything to be said about the Sanskrit of 
these inscriptions. The Prakrt dialect has been described 
in M. A. Mehendale's, Historiaal Grammar of Inscrptional 
Prakrits, Poona, 1948. An inscription is not judged to be 
in Mixed Cc Sail itshows a word without 
proper vowel + 6 Mpadhyayarya (529.2), 
Firsraam ($1812) oF word woh vomoear sora 
length, e.g. mabsirdidsye (§30.1),*ethuvinasya (559), or 


ahsenice of termination in words giving dates hemanta 

($29), masa (529), or absence of anusvira tive ($30.5), 

savatrare (§30,3), or absence of visarga maldpitero 

Sabbibo Gers 182.10, 50 
very rarely characterized 
boy sandhi like naviatra §65A,, hitasukbayastu 1.53.4, 

5. Cf, Heinrich Liders’ remarks in Bruchsticke Buddhis- 
tischer Dramen, Berlin, 1911, pp. 30-31. 

. Vrddbasya 654; macapitpnar §27.6, §44 (na). 

‘We have also Prya- 70.1 

. Liiders, Bruchsticke, p. 31. 

. Itis true that in this and in many of the examples that 
follow, this writing peculiarity occurs if the form is 
middle Indic in phonology. Bue this is by no means 
always the case, 

10. ‘There are many examples of wrong doublings in §137 in 

which all ¢ and y, unless they already occur in clusters 
like tr or sy, are doubled. 


eens 


ipenenbaray iat ved hows allo- 

There are very few where a stem sl 

ere variation, fag abc §180.2, bhikso [b] 
5.1, $53. 


13. The visarga atthe end of each word in this inscription is 
inerpreted by Liders as indicating the separation of 
words, 


PART VIL 


EPIGRAPHY 


28. Observations on the Study of Some 
Epigraphic Records from Mathura! 


D. C, SIRCAR 


We had occasion to observe that it is difficult to trace 
the earlier studies on an inscripion and that the truth 
about the reading, interpretation and evaluation of an 
epigraph may aot appear at the intial attempt but in 
subsequent studies.’ In the same context we had also 
occasion to point to the difficulties of epigraphical 
research and the deterioration in its standard at present. 
‘These views are relevant to some recent work on 
inscriptions from Mathura. 


u 


In January, 1979, 1 met Dr. U. P. Shah at the 
American Institute of Studies, Varanasi, for the 
Planning Session of the present Seminar. Dr, Shah 
Kindly drew my stzation to his Studia Jaina Art, 
pp. 80, where he speaks of a small Jain inscription on a 
stone tablet from Mathura as follows: "This tablet is 
noteworthy for its inscription which shows that it was 
setup by Sivamitri of Kausika family, wife of Gotiputra 
(Gesmiaaye black serpent of the Pothayas and 
‘He further says that, according to Smith, the 
inscription is incised in ‘archaic characters apparently 
anterior to the Kusina period’, Dr, Shah appeared to 
believe that Gciputa is identical wich Gautamiputra 
Satakarni (c. 107-31 a..) of the Sitavahana dynasty of 
the Deccan, who claimed to have destroyed the Sakas, 
Yavanas and Pahlavas (i.e. the Scythians, Greeks and 
Parthians),? so that the Pothayas ots be regarded as 
the same as the Pahlavas or Parthians. In this connection, 
Dr. Shah refers us to the works of V. A. Smith and G. 
Buhler. The inscribed slab was illustrated by Smith in 
his Jain Stupa at Mathura (Archacological Survey of 


India, New Imperial Series, Vol. XX), Plate XIII, 
while G. Babler’s reading and translation of the Mathura 
inscription in question appeared as No, XXXII in 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. 1, p. 396, together with his 
comments at pp. 393 f, 

Even before examining the inscription, I felt that 
Dr. Shah's suggestion regarding Gotiputra and Péghaya 
was wrong since it was philologically impossible to 
regard those the same as Gantamiputra and Pablava 
respectively. While Gaxtamipuera means ‘the son of a 
lady belonging to the Gautamagotra’, Gétiputra stands 
for Sanskrit Ganptiputra which indicates ‘the son of a 
lady belonging to the Gupta family’, Therefore che 
ladies could nor have been the same and their sons 
must have been different. Moreover, the inscription 
does not use any royal title nor do we have as yer any, 
evidence regarding a Jain queen of Gautamiputra 
Sakai and her association with Mathura. 

On an examination of Bihler’s reading, interpretation 
and illustration of the record, I found that the characters 
of the inscription are Middle Brahmi, very similar to 
the alphaber ee Mathura inscriptions of the time of 
the Saka Ksatrapa Sodisa, one of which is dated in the 
year 72 of the old Scytho-Parthian era, corresponding, 
to 15 A.D. in our opinion.* ‘Thus it is more than a 
‘century earlier than the days of Gautamiputra 

Bubler’s reading and translation of the inscription 
run as follows:- 


1, [na*] m@ Arahaté Vardhaminasya (/*) Gou- 
putrasa Pothaya-Saka- 

2. Kalavalasa 

3. [bharyaye*] Katikiye Si (va ®) mitraye Ayagaps: 
ra [eilisthapitd*] ( // *) 
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‘Adoration to the Arhat Vardhamina! A tablet of 


wife of GSputrs (Gespspur), 2 black serpent for 

the and ." The Péthaya people were 

Sect wis the Pésthas mentioned in the 

Mababbarata as a people of South India. 

In this, is a misreadi sprint for 
ariel is «| ieceting ox mieprcs 


ivamnitra’). 
the (wife) of one who is called 
ig opened iontgetr 


learned paper 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 

(1905), pp. 35-55, and R. D. Banerji briefly treated it 

in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXVII (1908), p. 49. 
scholars translation 


of the record; but Fleet tried wo prove at great length 
that the Sakas mentioned in it were the Buddhists and 


with the Exception of those of Agoka’ (Appendix to 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X {1909-1910}, no. 94. How- 
ever, Latders originally followed Biihler’s views 
in his List, in its Index to Personal Names, Péthayaéaka 
was entered as the name of a man. Apparently, Liiders 
changed his opinion regarding the interpretation of the 
inscription and proposed to interpret the passage a ‘of 
the alavala Pothayaiaka (Prausthayaias), the 
Gotiputra (Gauptiputra)”. 

Next Liiders re-edited the inscription in Epigrapbia 
Indica Vol. XXIV (1937-1938), pp. 202-05 (no. Ill). 


05 ( 
ihler’s interpretation of the record 


name of a private individual in the present case is 


and"again “Kalavala, 
with Ka Kallavala (Mabavy., 186, 109), 


rajakiya-ganjé Kalvapila-varikéna citurtha-sori- 
hasithe méyarh 


> the 
and without rhetorical embellishment. Secondly, the 
use of only the metronymic in preference to the personal 
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person. Thus Silakunda, which looks like a personal 
name of the Bengal region,'' is mentioned asa locality 
in an inscription of Dharmaditya, also called 
‘Silakundagrma in a record” of Gopacandra, 

In this connection, our attention has been drawn to 
two other Mathura inscriptions, the first of which 
mentions Mithuraka Kalavila, ie. a person called 
Kalavala who was an inhabitant of Mathuri."* The 
second epigraph likewise speaks of Mathuri Kalavada, 
ie, a woman called Kalavada (Kalavali) who was an 
inhabitant of Mathura,’ The question is whether, in 
these cases, Kilavila and Kalavada should be regarded 
as jal names having nothing to do with the 

lyapala profession or community. We find that the 
two names appear to represent the same word, one in 
the masculine and the other in the feminine, Secondly, 
there are several early epigraphs using Kalevada or 
Kalavala along with the names of individuals, 
€.g., Data (Datta) of Vidisi, and K6da."* Thirdly, 


we have also cases like Yéna (Yavana, i.e, a Greek) of 
Setapatha (Svetapatha), Saka (Saka, a Scythian woman), 
Vanijaka (a merchant), Disa or Disaka (a slave), etc. 


used as personal names." Icis thus difficult to be sure 
whether Kalavila and Kalavada were the personal 
names of aman and a woman who were inhabitants of 
Mathura, bur did not belong to the Kalyapila pro- 
fession or community. 


m 


‘A damaged inscription in three lines was discovered 
at Mathura more than a century ago, and received the 
attention of Dowson, Cunningham, Growse, Bihler 
and Laders.'* We learn from this record, written in the 
mixed Sanskrit-Prakric dialect, that during the rule of 
the Sakas two tanks were excavated side by side ata site 
at Mathura, one in the east and the other in the west. 
‘The record tells us that the western tank was excavated 
by a Brahmana of the Saigrava-g6tra ve was the 
Garijavara (store-keeper or treasurer) of Sudmin 
Peles Sorndisa (c. 10-25 a.p.). The name of 
the Brihmana was lostat the end of line 1 of the record. 
Along with the excavation of the tank, the Brahmanais 
stated to have been responsible for the creation of a 
reservoir (udapana), a garden (rdma), a pillar (stambha) 
and a stone slab (sild-patta). There are some letters lost 
at the end of line 2 after the mention of stambha so that 
it appeared that at least one word lost here indicated 
the character of the fila-patta, This has now been 
proved by another inscription recently discovered from 
‘Mirjapur near Mathura. 

R. C. Sharma printed the textof this new inscription 
which is forrunately fully preserved and shows thatthe 


bharyayé Vasusya mataré Kausikiye Pak; aria 
Puskarini. Thus we find that the letters paves end 
of line 1 in the older inscription are no Jess than ten in 
number, which apparently read Milavasund kavitd 
pasha? 

‘We also see that the twin tanks were excavated by 
the Brahmana couple Malavasu and Piksaki, the 
husband being responsible for the tank on the western 
side and the wife for the eastern tank. The husband 
belonged to the Saigrava-gotra and the wife to the 
Kausika-gdtra so that there was absence of gotr-dntara 
in their marriage as in the numerous other cases known 
from literary and epigraphic records.” The conjecture 
that the name of the lady in question was Kausiki who 
belonged to Paksaka is not acceptable. 

In the older inscription we have after [puska*]rani 
the passage imasars yamada-puskaraninarh paicima 
paskarani, the new inscription offering the same text 
with the substitution of pird (eastern) for paicima 


(western). 
‘The last portion of the old record has been read as 
udapano ardmé stambho i, . . . . [fild|-pattd ca and, as 


we now find from the loss of letters at the end of line 1, 
the number of lost letters here is expected to be about 
ten, In the co! ding part of the new inscription, 
we have drims. udapdno stambhé Siriyé pratimayé 
4ilé-pato ax. Iris difficult wo say whether sabbhd occurting 
in the new record occurred also in the broken part of 
the old epigraph. However, just as the sild-patta in the 
new record is stated to have borne the pratima or 
image of the goddess Sri (Laksmi), the conjecture that 
the stone slab mentioned in the other epigraph was 
stated to have borne a similar image of Visnu, the 
husband of the goddess $ri, is permissible. That the 
Brahmana family was devoted to the Vaisnava faith 
seems to be supported by another inscription to which 
reference is made below. In any case, Milavasu’s 
inscription may have had Vasudéoasa pratimayé in 
place of Siriyé pratimayé in his wife's record, 

‘We have seen that the lady Paksaka of the Kausika- 
gotra was the mother of Vasu, and this Vasu, whose 
metronymic seems to have been Kausikiputra, has 
naturally to be identified with Vasu of another Mathura 
inscription’ of the time of the same Saka Mahiksatrapa. 
In this damaged inscription, we have bhagava [t8 
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Vasudé| vasya mahasthana. .... lvi'in which lavh was 
regarded as the last letter of catubialars by R. P. 
‘Chanda and of... ...éailari by Liiders,* though in my 
opinion the reading of the passage is apparently 
mahasthanalké dévaku*] lam. 1 pointed this out in a 


paper read at the Gwalior Session of the Indian History 
Congress in 1952 in Section I, presided over by the 
celebrated Indian epigapis RG, Bask, who fly 
agreed with my suggestion. The pes is publihed in 
the Proceedings of the Congress™ and elsewhere. 


NOTES 


1 ere eran re wget ronen = 
the Study of Some Epigraphic wo 
“Mathura because it then included a section on the study 
of the Nalandi stone 


‘Kanauj. 
King Prathamaiiva, from Nalanda’, Journal of the 
Orin Research Society, Val. 1980 pf 
2. Early Indisn Numismatic and Epigraphical 
Calcutta, 1977, pp. 120 and 107. 
3. For his epithet Seka-Yavuna-Pablava-nisidaa, see the 


bearing on Indian History and 

Chaka, Vk Coenen 1 204, text line 5.) 

4. Cf, Sircar, Select Inserptions, p. 120, text line 2, PI. 
Mt. 


Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXX (1953-1954), pp. 176 (no. 
47) and 180 (tex line 19). 


8. Sirear, Select Inscriptions, p. 88, text line 3, 
9, Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 189, text line 1. 
10, Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 280, text ine 4. 
11. Cf. Brihmanas named Yajéakuods, Yaiablunda, 


Kimanipa- 
ddsandvalt (Bengali), eee, 1338 8.5, pp. 35-36; 
Sica, Select nmr, Vol. I, Delhi 1981, pp. 


12. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 366 (text line 24). 
13. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p.371 (tex line 23). 
14. Liiders, Mathierd, p. 49, no, 103; also "Seven," pp. 205 


ff, n0. 4; See Liders, ‘List,’ 90. 103. 

15, Laders, Machuené, pp. 154-155, 114. See Lders, ‘List.,” 
no. 14a. 

16. See Liders ‘List.,” nos 330, 522 and 523 for Data and 
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17. Laders, ‘List.," nos. $47, $03, 962 and 114 (cf. 70 and 
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18. Sce Liiders,'List.,” no. 82, See also Sircar, Select Inscrp- 
‘tions, pp. 121-22, no. 26, 

19. Cf. B. Mukherjee, Machund and its Society, Calcutta, 
198, pp. 218-20, PV (oo, 24), The Mahila 
rname has been read here as Séridisa or Suntdasa; 
second of which is preferable; cf. Sudisa (Select Inserip- 
tions, p. 117). 

20, See Sircar, Studies in the Society and Administration in 
‘Ancient and Medicoal India, Vo. 1, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 
204 ff. Srcar, ‘Some Problems of 


21. 


2. Sen Pte “Archacology and Vaishnava Tradition,’ 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, n0. 5 
(1920), pp. 160 ff.; Liders, ‘Seven,’ p. 208; see also 


29. Progress of Modification of the Alphabet 
as Revealed by Coins, Seals and Inscriptions 


from Mathura 


T. P. VERMA 


Epigraphical records from Mathura provide the most 
useful material for the reconstruction of the history 
and culture of the place in particular and that of the 
whole of northern India in general. This material found 
on coins, seals and sealings, and stone inscriptions, 
from the earliest times to the third century A.0., has 
been classified on palacographical considerations under 
the following fifteen headings with a sixteenth relating 
to the Gupta records from Mathura added for providing 
a comparative study. 


1. Sealings Series I. 
. Inscriptions of the time of Local Rulers of 
Mathur’, 


3. Coins of the Local Rulers of Mathura. 

4. Sealings Series Il. 

5. Inscriptions bearing the names of the Saka- 
Keatrapas of Mathura. 

6. Coins of the Saka-Kyatrapas of Mathuri. 

7. Other inscriptions from the time of Saka- 
Ksatrapas up to the accession of Kaniska, 

8. Inscriptions dated between years 5-23 bearing 
the name of Kaniska. 

9. Inscriptions dated between years 4-22 
without the name of the king. 

10. Inscriptions dated between the years 24-60 
bearing the names of kings. 

11, Inscriptions dated between the years 25-63 
‘without the name of the kings. 

12. Inscriptions dated between the years 64 
(67 2)-83 bearing the name of the king. 

13, Inscriptions dated between the years 77-98 
‘without the name of the king, 


14, So-called exotic inscriptions of Kaniska 
dated years 4 and 14, 

15, So-called exotic inscription of Huvigka dated 
year 33, 

16. Gupta inscriptions from Mathura. 


This arrangement is in chronological sequence, 

Obviously nos, 8-15 are Kusina inscriptions, and we 
have avoided undated epigraphy; nos, 14-18 include 
those inscriptions which have been the matter of great 
debate on account of the so-called advanced forms of 
letters, These have been given a separate treatment in 
order to show that there is tle special about the group. 1 
have refrained from giving them any date in the Christan 
era because the date of Kaniska is still uncertain, though 
78.A.p. appears to be most plausible as a working base. 
In view of the new discovery of the dated inscription of 
‘Vima of the year 279 from Dasht-e-Nawir? it appears 
certain that the Mathura inscription of year 270 (4.0. 
31) of mahéraja® and that of year 299 (a.p. 51) of 
‘nubardja rajatirajat can also be taken to belong to the 
reign of Vima, These inscriptions have been treated 
under column no. 7; hence the time of this column 
extends up to pre-Kaniska period, 

Undoubtedly the clay sealings of Series I are the 
earliest at Mathura because the letters bear no head- 
mark and the form of the letters is generally archaic, 
and thus can be placed towards the end of the second 
century 8.c, However, it is difficult to assign any 
definite date because the legends on them are short and 
very often the test letters are lacking. The mode of 
attaching « medial to pa and sa is certainly older. The 
sealing of Sanaparasa (not shown in Alphabetical Tables) 
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shows the use of broad-edged pen in a very crudeway. 
‘The letter pa in the sealing resembles the Roman letter 
\V. Its placing in the late second century n.c. is doubeful, 
But if we accept it to be that old, we must also accept 
that the use of broad-edged pen had started very early; 
bur the credit to use it in a skilled and stylistic manner 
goes to the royal writers of the Saka-Ksatrapas. There 
are also some reverse sealings which are illustrated 


Buddhism, the tradition claims that Mahikacchayana, 
a disciple of the Buddha, preached the principles of the 
Master in Mathuri.* Hsian-tsang credits Aéoka for 
building three Srapas a Mathuri.* The presence of 
Jainism is proved from the Kahkili Tila mound 
remains. Thus itis not unlikely that the sealings were 
used for these religious establishments, 

Next come the inscriptions of the time of the local 
rulers of Mathura, The style of the writing shows that 
they started quite late, probably in the first century 
8.c. The circumstances which necessitated the use of 
writing by these and other local and tribal rulers of the 
north-western partof the Mauryan empire needs to be 
explained. 

‘The question is somewhat related with the origin 
and ization of the so-called Brahmi script. We 
have dealt with the problem in some detail elsewhere.” 
‘Our investigation led to the conclusion that the script 
which Asoka used for the majority of his edicts was a 
creation of the Buddhists during or just before his 
reign. This is why we do not get many varieties of 
Asokan alphaber,* and Dani has called it “imperial” * 
‘Agioka caused a large number of edicts to be engraved 
throughout his vast empire. But after his death, there is 
a sharp decline in the number of inscriptions. To the 
remaining part of the third century 3.c., we could 
assign only five inscriptions." To the second century 
8. besides ome inscribed coins, oly the Besnaga 
inscription of Heliodoros could be assigned with some 
certainty, and that too in the latter part of it. First cen- 

ist richer; thanks mainly 
actively 


contributed their share for the popularization of 
script.'* We are in a better position in the first century 
itis 7 rly well distri- 


Satavahanas of the Deccan and the Saka-Ksatrapas of 
‘Mathura all contributed their share. In Mathuri soon 
after the Saka-Ksatrapas, the Kusinas took over; the 


‘writing activities became more and more intensive and 
took the shape of a popular movement. This is evident 
from the fact that the number of the private records is 
larger than those which mention the names of the 
Kusina kings."* It is bere that Mathura surpasses the 
rest of the country. The theme of most of these records 
is religious. 

This brief survey shows that Mathura did nor figure 
‘on the inscriptional map of Asoka and that writing 
activities in Mathura started comparatively late as a 
result of the ization of the script. Soon after the 
death of Asoka, his empire started disintegrating. 
About the beginning of the second quarter of the 
second century 8.c. Pusyamitra Suga extirpated that 
dynasty and tried to keep the empire intact. But on the 
north-westem frontiers, the Bactrian Greeks were trying 
to penetrate further east. On the other hand, the small 
tribes and principalities, which stood suppressed under 
the strong military force established by Candragupta 
Maurya, found an opportunity to declare and assert 
their independence. The exploits of Pusyamitra and 
the efforts of his successors, ifany, were not enough to 
‘meet the situation. Soon they had to content 
perhaps, with the eastern part of the empire only and 
with their center in Magadha or in Ayodhya." Under 
the circumstances, it is a misnomer to call the entire 
period of second and first centuries w.c, the Sufga and 
Kanva period. 

‘This process of disintegration, accelerated by the 
Indo-Greek exploits and by the eagerness of the local 
and tribal states, specially of the north-western part, to 


Fequirements of the increasing trade between them and 
the foreign tribes having links with Central Asian. 
countries. They also imitated the practice of putting 
legends on their coins for the first time, 

Tris strange that the Suagas and Kanvas, the official 
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successors of the Mauryas, neither issued epigraphs 
nor inscribed coins. We do not exactly know the reasan 
for this, but we can speculate about it. It is now 
accepted thar the commencement of the Suga rule 
marked the Brahmanical revival. Buddhism and its 
royal patron, Asoka, were mentioned contemptuously. 
This feeling was accelerated by the fact that Buddhism 
‘was becoming more and more popular among the 
foreign invaders. Thus Brahmanism received a national 
fervour, and everything associated with Buddhism 
was cither ignored or: |. Asa result we find that 
Buddha became Buddbu (i.e, fool) in vernacular and 
dévasidmpriya a synonym for fool. Buddhist places 
like Magahar (Magavihira or Maghavihira) in eastern 
U.P. and Saighol Sanghivali) in Hariyana were 
regarded unsacred, where one cannot attain moka It 
appears that the same attitude was adopted towards the 
Agokan script also, 

The Buddhists, however, continued their missionary 
work and their religion was becoming increasingly 
popular among the foreigners. So was the script. The 
Brahimi sci i ji 


adopted this script under the influence of Buddhism, 
their activities inspiring them to take more and more 
part in religion. The habit of giving donations and 
recording it on durable material like stone, etc, 
(certainly not an Indian trait in origin) was getting 
popular sanction. This naturally popularized and 
propagated script. In due course of time, it proved so 
powerful a movement that it overwhelmed and over- 
shadowed all other scripts of India of which we find 
mention in early literature, But the picture will not be 
complete unless we say that Jainism and Brahmanism 
also took part in the movement though the main current 
was that of Buddhism, 

As regards the number of records, we have reasons 
to believe that the writing activities were widely 
practiced in the Buddhist monasteries and 
other establishments in the course of their routine 
work. But it was done on some perishable materials 
which have not reached us. Only those records which 
‘were on more durable material, like stone, have survived. 
‘Advanced forms of certain letters in some Kusina 
inscriptions are supposed to have belonged to the 
eastern variety."” The suggestion can be justified only 
iif we presume that, at centers like Sarnath, Kausimbi, 
Sravasti and Kusinagar, writing activities were more 
intense than at Buddhist centers in the western part of 
north India, at least in the pre-Kusina period. 

‘The stone inscriptions of the local rulers are treated 
in column no. 2, Only three Mitra kings are known 


from the inscriptions, and the name of a fourth kin 
can be restored as we shall see below. ‘ 

Herbert Hirtel’s excavations at Sonkh confirms ‘the 
sequence of the Mitra kings in the following order: 
Gomitra, Siryamitra, Brahmamitra and Vigpumitra."*™ 
However, coins of Drdhamitra, mentioned in Allan's 
Catalogue, and Satamitra’™ have not been found: at 
Sonkh. These kings are known from solitary specimens 
which indicate that their rule was perhaps short. 
Almostall the scholars agree that Gomitra was the first 
Mitra ruler. He is also known from the fragmentary 
brick inscriptions of his minister Rohadeva, the Kohada 
(or the Kohada Rohadeva or possibly only: Rohadeva) 
from Gapéshri” He is also known from another 
fragmentary inscription on a detached piece of stone, 
now in the Mathur Museum.” The Sonkh stratigraphy 
suggests that perhaps he was succeeded by Saryamitra, 
‘Then B tra and Visqumitra came in succession. 
‘The father and son relation of the last ewo kings can be 
confirmed by an inscription now in the Patna Museum, 
‘This was first edited by N. G. Majumdar; but its 
reading and translation offered by Liders® appears to 
be more correct. The inscription reads as follows: 

7/1 [osa) {i} trasa putrasa {e] a86 Visgum [i] trasa dhiw 

{edge {2) dh [8] [i] y8 Gotam {i} y2 Mitraye 


His translation runs as follows:* 


The gift of Mitri, a Gotami (Gautamf), the nurse of 


Imdragibhadra (Indrignibbadri), daughter of King 
Visnumitra (Vigqumitra), the son of. . mamitra, 
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Rohilkhand by Liders who was influenced by the 
views of N, G. Majumdar.*” I see no reason why one 
should go so far when the coins of Visnumitra have 
Ae reported from Mathur by Allan.”* And 
now Brahmamitra, whose coins are found from 
Mathura, should be identified as the father of 
Visnumitra. 

On the coins of Brahmamitra and Visnumitra there 
is no title of nijan but in the stone inscription Visnumitra 
has the title of rand if we ignore the possibility of 
Brahmamitra having been given the same title in the 
broken portion of the inscription. This fact refutes the 

of Allan that ‘the group of rulers who add the 
title rajan to the king's name’ came later.” Such a 
distinction should, therefore, be avoided," 

‘The stone inscriptions of the time of these local 
rulers of Mathura have been treated in column no. 2 
and the legends on coins in column no. 3. However, 
the legends on coins appear more archaic than the 
stone inscriptions, Thus there is no wonder that Allan, 
who had coins only before him, observed, "The coins 
of the Hindu Kings of Mathura cover the period from 
the beginning of the second century to the middle of 
the first century 8.c."! 

In this regard, it must be emphasized that the palaco- 
graphy of the coins is not absolute evidence, and one 
should not rely on it too much. To quote Dani, "The 
basic chronology of the North Indian excavations of 
the early historic period is founded on triple 
evidence—{i) the date of N.B.P. ware, (ii) the occur- 
rence of the punch-marked coins, and (iti) the palaco- 
graphy of the letters appearing on coins and seals. In 
general the excavator falls back on coins to date his 
N.B.P.; and the aumismatist has been repeating the 
‘words of John Allan on the date of palacography as if 
Alllan’s statements are final. But palacography of the 
coin ids cannot be reduced to a definite chrono- 
logical boundary.” Dani pointed out how Allan made 
hho systematic attempt to analyze the letters, and how 
when no other evidence was available he fell back on 
the style of writing.™ 


is coins of Mathura should be assigned to the 
first century 8.c, Fortunately, this has been confirmed 
by stratigraphical evidence from the excavations at 
‘Sonkh by Herbert Hirtel,* who says, ‘Most disturbing 
is the fact that none of them (Sircar and Verma) gives 
reason for his dating. However, even without the help 
of archacological data, one point should be clearly 
stated: whoever placed the Mitra coins in the Suga 


period as Allan, Rapson (CH/) and Gupta have done, 
‘must face and explain the fact why nota single inscribed 
coin of the Purinic Suniga from the same times known 
tous. That only the vassals of local rulers issued coins 
in their names and neither Pugyamitra nor his succes- 
sors in the Pursnic list, seems quite improbable.”* 

However, D. C. Sircar observed on this subject as 
follows: ‘Coins bearing were issued by the 
Indian kings following the fashion of the Indo-Greek 
monarchs, and it isa significant fact that we have no 
‘monetary issues bearing the names of the kings 
to the Maurya, Sufiga and Kanva dynasties so that, in 
all probability, the kings of Mathura who issued coins 
with legends flourished mostly even later than the 
Kanvas (c. 75-30 a.c.).” From this it appears that 
Sircar is inclined to change his earlier stand that the 
coins of the Mitra rulers of Mathuri ‘may be roughly 
attributed to the first century v.c."* Further, he 
maintains a gap between the Mitra rulers and the Dattas 
and observes that ‘These (Datta) rulers may have been 
vassals of the Kushanas and flourished about the secand 
century A.D. after the extirpation of the Sakas of 
Mathura.” But he does not mention the circumstances 
under which vassals of the Kuginas were allowed t0 
issue coins in their names. 

‘A study of these coins in any detail is not warranted 
here because itis likely to be discussed in the papers on 
Numismatics, but we must state here that there is no 
palacographical gap between the coin-legends of these 
two sets of rulers and both can be assigned to the first 
century 1.c. and after; the Mitras flourished in the 
earlier and the Dattas in the latter part of that century 
and later. In the Sonkh excavations ‘only Rimadatta 
coins were detected’ and it seems that ‘the rule of the 


temporancously for some time in different areas around 
Mathura. But this can be ascertained only when the 
Provenance of these coins is known though that is not 
possible. 

Column no. 4 shows the letters from sealings of 
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Series IT. The alphabet of these sealings is advanced in 
shape and also in the mode of attaching medials to 
them. This series may belong to the first century .c. 
or a bit later, ‘This series includes a sealing of king 
Balabhisti (Rajiié Balabbiitisya yanyaye). It reminds 
one of the coins of Gomitasa-yard-ndyarh illustrated 
by Allan,*! He remarks that ‘Coin no. 5 with a rude 
figure on the obverse and the legend Gomitasa is con- 
nected with the preceding’ (coins nos. 1-4) ‘by its 
reverse type of tree in railing, but the latter is of a 
different and unconventional type... It may also be 
compared with the two coins, nos. 58,59, of Balabhawi."* 
Both these kings may belong to the same dynasty and 
the word ranaya or rindye on Allan's coins and ydnyaye 
on our seal may be taken to denote the same meaning. 
P. L, Gupta traces in this a place name which he 
idemtifies with the township of Raya in the Mathura 
district. We have a sealing of one Asvaséna and another 
bearing the legend Amatya Rajhapalasa in three lines, 
‘These two persons are not known from any other 
source, 

‘Column nos. 5, 6 and 7 are devoted to the inscriptions 
and coins of the time of the Ksatrapas of Mathura. It 
should be mentioned that Buhler had no inscription of 
the Mitra rulers before him when he edited the Jain in- 
scriptions from the Kahkali Til mound in 1892 and 1894 
and also that he ignored the Parkham image inscription 
which had been published by A. Cunningham in 1885. 
Pre-Kusina inscriptions from Mathuri have been 
grouped by Biihler under three chronological heads on 
the palacographical basis, and the Utaradisaka 
inscription was regarded as the earliest and assigned to 
the second century a.c. The inscription of Ksatrapa 
Sodisa of year 72, also read as 42, comes next in order, 
‘The third category was called ‘archaic.’ But Dani, who 
does not place any Mathura inscription before the time 
the Ksatrapas, rightly remarks that the difference 
between the so-called ‘archaic’ and the Ksatrapa 
inscriptions is due to the scribes, one being acommoner 
and the other a royal protégé, Dani thinks that the 
Ksatrapa inscriptions are ornate, and show greater skill 
in de handing of the new pen; the older epigraphs lack 

is." 2 

Regarding their antiquity, Bihler observes, with 
respect to the history of the Jain sect, that we learn 
through inscription No. I that the Jains were settled in 
‘Mathura in the second century .c., and through 
inscription No. XX that an ancient Jain Stipa existed in 
Mathura, which in 4.0. 167 was considered to have 
been built by the gods (i.e. it was so ancient thatits real 
origin had been completely forgotten). However, 
Biihler has read the date in inseription No. XX as year 79 


which by adding 78 comes to a.. 157 and not 167. 
Moreover, the sign which is read as 70 is really for 40, 
and thus the date of the epigraph is year 49 or A.p. 127 
falling during the reign of Huvigka. Again, we do not 
find a superscript ra with the letter ma where Babler 
reads Vodve thupé déva-nirmité, The reading should 
be Vadve chupé déva-nimité, ic., ‘atthe Vadva Stapa, 
for the purpose of god (or gods)’ There was thus 
confusion regarding the date of the Jaina Stipa and its 
inscriptions. In fact, as later on admitted by Babler 
himself, all the ‘archaic’ inscriptions are referable to 
the period of the Saka-Ksatrapas.*7 The skillful and 
stylistic wielding of the edged pen by the royal writers 
ot the Ksatrapas created a special impression on the 
style of writing and the triangle-head of the letters, 
This was the natural outcome of the use of the pen and 
became a fashion of the period, Consequently, we find 
‘a very curious shape’ of va ‘as it consists of two 
triangles with the apexes joined™ illustrated in columns 
nos. 5 and 7 of Table Ib, This tendency is to be seen in 
the letter ti also in column no. 7. In the same column, 
v1 is formed of an open angle above the triangle of ta 
resembling ma, a case of the same tendency. Other 
letters developed in the usual way as will be clear from 
the illustrations in the Tables, 

‘The alphabetic development of the Kusina period 
has been a matter of controversy beeause of some more 
advanced forms of some letters resembling the Gupta 
characters. A careful perusal of the illustration of the 
‘Tables will show that such advanced forms are not 
confined to any single inscription but are to be found 
in many inscriptions of the Kusina period, especially 
the private ones from the Kahkali mound, But before 
going further into the matter, we should discuss 
Sircar’s classification of the Brahmi script. He observes: 


“The name Brahm is usually applied to the early form of 
the script which is found inthe pre-Gupta records, though 
it must not be supposed that Adokan forms of letters 
continued up to the Gupta period. As a matte of fact, 
lewers gradually changed and there is a great deal of 
difference between the characters of Asokan’ Brahmi and 
those of ‘Kushina’ Brahmi. The developed Brahmt as 
noticed in the records of the Gupta age is sometimes 
called the Gupta Script. ‘This dynastic name is unsatis- 
factory. The script developed differently in diferent parts 
of the land; but usually two classes—North Indian and 
South ndian—are recognised. The three stages in the 
development of Brahmi both in the North and the South, 
as indicated above, may preferably be characterised as 
Early, Middle and Late corresponding respectively to the 
so-called AdOkan, Kushina and Gupta scrips." 


Sircar’s difficulty in giving dynastic name to the 
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Brihmi script of the different periods is shared by 
many others working on the subject, Such a name can 
be given only to the script of Asoka with ful jusifica- 
tion. After him no such nomenclature can be justified. 
But, on the other hand, the classification of Brahmi up 
the sixth century A.D., into 
Middle and Late Brahmi is so 
vague and broad-based that it cannot explain many 
varieties which came into existence in parts of 
the country during centuries after the start of the 
Christian era. Only regional or geographical classifica- 
tion in chronological sequence can have some justifica- 
tion, But even this at times defies attempts 
sometimes a regional trait is found penetrating into 
another region. 

Coming back to the Kuga inscriptions, we must 
admit that the Mathura inscription™ of Kanigka dated 
in year 14 has attention of scholars for its 
palacographical peculiarities. Another inscription of 
the same category is dated in year 4 of the same king” 
‘The Mathura inscription of Huvigka bearing the date 
in year 33, which was published in 1905-06 by T. 
Bloch," also belongs to the same group. While editing 
the Mathur pillar inscription of Candragupta II of the 
Gupta year 81, D. R. Bhandarkar asserted that we can 
tno longer speak of an eastern variety of the Gupta 
alphabet." J.C. Ghatak" observed that ‘it was well- 
nigh impossible to regard it to be a Gupta and not a 
Kusana record, if it had not contained the name of the 
Gupta king Candragupta I.’ These similares have 
created so much bewilderment among scholars that 
several theories have been advanced to bridge the gap 
between the Kusina and the Gupta periods which 
include the speculations about several kings with the 
names of Kanigka, Huviska and Vasudeva. This is 
hardly justifiable. The writing which has come to us 
from material on stone, metal and clay, etc, is not all 
that we can expect from that period. Beside these 
monumental writings, the routine work of regular 


business must have been transacted orr other perishable 
materials with ink and pen, etc. We can very well 
presume that such writings must have been generally 
cursive compared to the records whiich have come 
down to us. Very often, the same inscription exhibits 
two or more forms of a single letter. The disputed 
inscription of year 14 also contains both types of sa, 
and that of the year 4 has both types of ma. Similarly is 
the case with the inscription of year 33 of Huviska 
wherein we find both types of sa. Incidentally, this 
inscription refers to Bhiksu Bala who is also known: 
from the Sarnath inserpton of year ofthe dine of 
Kaniska. Further, the inscriptions from Kaakali Tila 
also have several advanced forms which have not 
attracted notice. These are illustrated in our alphabetical 
‘Tables whenever possible. Thus it can be inferred that 
the style of the writers of the Kusina period cannot be 
confined to the lithic inscriptions only, and perhaps, 
they were not bound by the so-called eastern or western 
variety of the letter forms. These varieties were the 
outcome of regular writing on usual material (stone 
and metal cannot be writing material 
for instance) guided % the individual habits and 
mannerisms of the met ‘he was more cautious 
and alert when called to write on monumental 
material. Perhaps in the selection of a royal writer, 
draftsmanship was the main consideration rather 
than his affiliation to this or that region. But this in no 
way denies the existence of different schools of pro- 
fessional writers at different places who might have 
developed the habit of writing a certain letter in a 
certain way, This paved the way for the regional 
varieties, One also should not expect the writers to 
attach the « medial to ku only ata certain angle and not 
beyond. See Table Va, Cols. 9-13. 
‘We need not go into the detail of the formation of 
the individual letters in different periods as the Tables 
are self-explanatory. 


NOTES 
1, We have used the word yy in the general epigraphy and palacography. For example, I. J. Gelb 
sense of the word used by the Indologists since the last ‘rites on these terms: “The investigation of writing from 


century. Itis that branch of knowledge which deals with 
the formal development of individual lewer-signs found 
in an epigraph whether itis on stone, metal or any other 
material. In the Epigraphia Indica, chee is a paragraph 
fon palaeography dealing with the forms of letters in 

inscriptions in the various papers. However, 
in the West, there isa different concept about the terms 


ey 
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skin, papyrus, or paper, writen in drawn or painted 
characters, Sot aioe, epigraphy treats of older 
writings; while is concerned with manu- 
tctipe ftom younger porta Soe A Sy of Wing, 
Chicago, 192, 2nd eds p, 22. David Diengr (The 
Alphabet, London, 1949, 2nd rev, ed, pp. 18-19) also 
holds similar views, But in the Indian concept, an epi- 
igraphist studies the inscriptions for their 
Content and derives conclsons on the as of he facts 
‘mentioned therein, "But the purpose of a palacographer 
is quite different. He studies i for its script. For him 
every letter, which may be similar or different to others, 
hhas gor some purpose. Ittells him the story ofits past and 
Present and even sometimes i indicates its future shape 
also,’ (T. P, Verma, of Script in Ancient 
Kamarip, Jorhat 1976 pp. 8 fl. and, see abo The 

of Bb Sept in Nord India, Varana, 
Aor p. 21.) Our definition is also corroborated by the 
fact that the works on palacography by writers like 
Biiler, Ojha and Dani, etc, teat the development of 
the letters from the records on all material whether 
‘manuscript or otherwise. 
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INDEX OF THE PALAEOGRAPHICAL TABLES 


THESE TABLES CONTAIN SIXTEEN COLUMNS, PROPERLY NUMBERED. EACH COLUMN: 
BEARS ALPHABETS OF A CLASS OF INSCRIPTIONS WHICH ARE GIVEN BELOW: 


1, Sealings Series 1. 

2. Inscriptions of the Time of Local Rulers of Mathura. 

3. Coins of the Local Rulers of Mathura. 

4. Sealings Series II. 

5. Inscriptions Bearing the Names of the Saka-Ksatrapas of Mathura. 

6. Coins of the Saka-Ksatrapas of Mathuri. 

7. Other Inscriptions from the Time of the Saka-Ksatrapas up to the Accession of Kaniska. 
8. Inscriptions Dated Between Years 5-23 Bearing the Name of Kaniska. 

9. Inscriptions Dated Between Years 4-22 Without the Name of the King. 
10. Inscriptions Dated Between Years 24-60 Bearing the Names of Kings, 
11. Inscriptions Dated Between Years 25-43 Without the Names of Kings. 
12, Inscriptions Dated Berween Years 64(67 ?)-83 Bearing the Name of King. 
13. Inscriptions Dated Beoween Years 77-98 Without the Name of King. 

14. So-called Exotic Inscriptions of Kaniska Dated Years 4 & 14. 

15, So-called Exotic Inscription of Huviska Dated Year 33. 

16. Gupta Inscriptions from Mathuri. 
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30. The Pre-Kusana and Kusana Inscriptions and 
the Supercession of Prakrit by Sanskrit in 
North India in General and at Mathura 


in Particular 


TH. DAMSTEEGT 


‘The numerous inscriptions found at Mathura! date 
from several periods and contain several kinds of 
contents. For instance, Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu 
inscriptions as well as records of a more secular character 
are known, and they date back to various periods from 
the pre-Ksatrapa age up to the Gupta period, More- 
‘over, the inscriptions are also composed in different 
idioms, viz, Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA), Sanskcic (Skt.), 
anda mixture of both which I call Epigraphical Hybrid 
Sanskrit (EHS) on che of 's term 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit.* The Mathura records are, 
therefore, a good starting-point for examining the 
process of Sanskritization in inscriptions. It will be 
Investigated here how far links can be detected between 
the Mathura inscriptions and records from other 
localities by means of characteristic expressions, and 
how the determination of such links may lead to an 
‘explanation of the Sanskritization shown by northern 
Brahmi inscriptions. In this connection, it will also be 
necessary to examine characteristic phrases in the dif- 
ferent groups of Mathura records themselves, such as 
the Buddhist, Jaina and Naga inscriptions. Character- 
istic means that, for example, the presence of acommon 
Buddhist word like bhikkbw in two Buddhist inscrip- 
tions from different regions does not indicate the 
existence of any link between the two records. 
Obviously, each case should be judged by itself, con- 
sidering also the historical probability of any specific 
links between regions.? 

Tt is known from history that Mathura had been the 
target of repeated invasions from the North-West, and 
therefore it appears 10 be appropriate to look for links 
between the inscriptions of that region and the Mathura 


records. Many inscriptions have been found in the 
North-West written in the Kharostht script,* probably 
all of Buddhist inspiration, and contemporary with 
those from Mathur. So we may first compare the 
Buddhist Mathura inscriptions with these Kharosthi 
records, and thereafter consider the Mathuri inserip- 
tions of different contents, 

However, firs a few words about the chronology 
that I have adopted. The inscriptions can be divided 
into five chronological groups, to wit pre-Ksatrapa, 
Ksatrapa, late Ksatrapa, Kusana, and Gupta inscrip- 
tions. The arrival of the Ksatrapas in Mathura may 
have taken Place in the early years of our era The 
regnal year of Kaniska Tis probably about a.0. 200, as 
Proposed by Plaeschkce,* and the dates of the inscriptions 
of the Kusina age refer to two centuries, Kaniska IT 
and Vasiska ruling in the second one. The Gupta period 
starts about ab. 350. It will be observed below that 
the vocabulary of the Mathura records and of some 
inscriptions connected with Mathura appear to support 
the theories of alate regnal year of Kaniska and of the 
existence of two Kusina centuries. 

Two Buddhist Mathura inscriptions of the Ksatrapa 
period (M 86, 187) contain an expression which appears 
to be characteristic of North-Western inscriptions, 
viz. (cited here in Skt. form) sarvabuddbapiijzyai. In 
the form of sarvabudhana puyaé it is found in four 
Kharosthi inscriptions of the period (XIII, 
XV, XVII, XXVID}, one of these ‘notably the Mathura, 
Lion Capital (XV), which the Ksatrapa rulers themselves 
had inscribed and erected at Mathuri. The same 
expression is also found in later Buddhist Mathur 
inscriptions (e.g. M 123, 157), The fact that the donor 
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mentioned in one of these later documents (M 123) 

Me be of Saka descent, tends to support mY 
apPevecion that the occurrence of this expression in 
Saotura inscriptions is due to an influence of the 
Nan West. The expression i found in other localiies 
ve pat only in inscriptions which appear £0 De 
ee. eed with those from Mathura or the North- 
West. 


Buddhist inscriptions from Mathurd appear ro indica 
a Tink with the North-West, ‘will now be briefly 
aint rated, They are the following again cited in Ske 
form) sarvasetrvdnars itasulehay or 4k 

wekords of the Late Ksatrapa and Kusina periods (¢-8; 
M1, 2, 135, 157; ef. XU, LXXI, LXXTY), and 
sroadalsing (M #4, 6, 180; ef e.g, XXVIL XO 
déyadharmaparityags (e.g. M29, 46, 60-625: E. XXXVI 
XCII), pratigraba (M 150, 157; 
matapitynam piijayat eg M%, cf, 


quarters—the 

(eg. M31, 33,39ef €.g- XXII XXXIIT)—also seems 
to originate from the North-West. It should be noticed 
varie donors mentioned in several of the relevant 
{inscriptions appear to be connected with the North- 
‘Wen judging fom their names or other face.” Another 
poine worth notings that the forms ofthese expressions 
Ponte Mathura inscriptions are often different from 
those exhibited in the Kharosshi jnscriptions. In most 
anos ey have been ether writen down inthe spelling 
CEE MIA dialect of Mathura, or been subjected 0 
‘Sanskritization* 

Be far, my conclusion is that the vocabulary. of 
Buakthise inscripdons found at Mathura shows a link 
oth the North-West, and in this connection we may 

‘of Buddhist 
wr and Safichi, 


other hand, * Cchould not underestimate the influence 
or re loval commonities in Mathuri either. In one of 
the inscriptions of the Ksatrapa period cited above Xs 


contain some interesting elements of vocabulary 
(M27, 102). "They both date from the Kusina age, The 
sin 


bbavatu, is found in no 
but recursin wo Kharosthi 


tobe present, Moreover, a noticeable 


contacts. Some 

{s to be obtained from M 27. In 
soot eanslaton, it records a gift ro a Naga temple 
by the sons ofthe actos of Mathura, who are norm 
as the Candaka brothers’. 
these actors were Vaignavas, tra\ 
ve Matburd in order to give performances. However, 


ectf apparent from aninsripsion that records pftof 
3 Niga-priest toa Buddhist Vihira (M34): 


Tn Jaina inscriptions from Mathurk onc or swo phrsss 


the wife of a foreigner from the ‘North-West as donor 
and a direct connection with that region is, therefore, 
conceivable. It will presently be seen that Mathura 
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Jaina records contain one non-religious expression 
which is quite characteristic of the Kharosthi inscrip- 
tions and is sot found in inscriptions anywhere else, 
nor even in non-Jaina Mathura inscriptions." On the 
other hand, it should be emphasized that many words 
in the Mathura Jaina inscriptions are unique to them, 
such as nirvartana (‘request’), panatidhara, ‘or [pratima] 
sarvatobbadrika (‘four-sided [image]'). It may also be 
briefly noted that those of the Kusina period differ 
from the earlier ones-in containing references to sub 
divisions of the Jaina sarngha (gana, ula, sakba, and 
‘occasionally sembboga) and in the absence of references 

Agapatas, which are very frequentin the Ksatrapa 
od. 


‘The remaining Mathura inscriptions do not contain 
any expressions which might indicate a connection 
with the Mathura records examined jabove, or with the 
Kharosthi inscriptions. 

Twill be noticed that we have dealt with the Mathura 
inscriptions on the basis of religion. Expressions of a 
more general type, like dates, have nor yet been taken 
into consideration, but will be dealt with later. I shall 
first discuss the material from places other than 
Mathura—the North-West excluded, of course—taking 
records of Buddhist inspiration as a starting point. In 
view of the theme of this paper I shall limit the material 
to northern India, but in a few cases mention will also 
be made of more southern localities. As in the non- 
Buddhist Mathura inscriptions, phrases are often found 
which occur in North-Western inscriptions as well as 
in Buddhist records from Mathura owing to connections 
with the North-West, and then itis difficult to deter- 
mine whether the occurrence of such an expression is 
the result of contacts with the North-West, or of 
connections with Mathura. 

Inthe age of the Ksatrapas the expression (cited inits 
Skt. form) sarvabaddhanam pijayai is found in a 
Kosam inscription (ed, A. Ghosh, ‘Buddhist Inscription 
from Kausambi’, ET 34 [1961-1962], pp. 14 ff.). As 
Observed above, its presence in Buddhist Mathura 
records of the same age is due to an influence of the 
North-West. Thus, link berween this Kosam inscrip- 
tion and Buddhist records from Mathura or the 
North-West can be assumed. As to the other Buddhist 
inscriptions of the Ksatrapa period, only some which 
have been found in more southern parts, at Nasik (LL 
1131, 1133, 1140) and Karle (LL 1106), show aconnec- 
tion with the North-Western (or Mathura) inscriptions 
in their vocabulary. In no other inscriptions of the 
Ksatrapa age, or earlier, does the vocabulary exhibit 
any traces of links with records of some other region, 
{tis noteworthy that those records which have been 


mentioned here as containing traces of such links are 
‘composed in EHS. 

In the post-Ksatrapa age we may first note three 
inscriptions found in eastern India, at Kosam (ed. K. 
G. Goswami, ‘Kosam Inscription of the Reign of 
Kanishka: Year 2’, E/ 24, [1937-1938], pp. 210 ff), 
Sarnath, and Saheth-Maheth. They date back to the 
arly years of Kaniska l. Actually the one from Sarnith 
consists of three separate parts (LL 925-927), while 
that from Saheth-Maheth is present in two almost 
identical copies (LL 918, 919). These inscriptions all 
refer to the same persons as donors, and these persons 
are mentioned again in a Mathura inscription (M 24). 
‘Two expressions in these eastern to wit 
bodhisattoa with pratisthap- (cf."e.g. M72, 73, 126), 
and sad matapitibi (cf. e.g. M 1, 80, 135), indicate a 
connection with Mathura and a third phrase, viz. 
sarvasattoanarn artham, recurs in inscriptions 
from Mathura and the North-West. Thus, these records 
appear to be connected with Mathura. This conclusion 
is supported by the fact that the material and style of 
the pieces concerned also point to Mathura. Three 
more inscriptions, iichi™? and probably 
dating from the reign of Vasiska, show connections 
with records from Mathura or the North-West, in 
phrases like sarvasattuanam bitasukhartham an 
déyadharmaparityéga. The word madburika, indicating 
the female donor, in one of them (LL 161) seems to 
derive from the place-name Mathura. Moreover, here 
again the material and style of the three pieces indicate 
a link with Mathura. An inscription from a locality 
somewhat nearer to Mathura, namely Kaman (LL 12), 
contains two phrases which point to Mathura or the 
North-West; the record is dated in the year 74 of the 
Kusina era. 

Tt should be emphasized that, as in the case of the 
inscriptions dating from the Ksatrapa age, all records 
‘mentioned in this connection are composed in EHS," 
and that in hardly any other inscriptions, traces of alink 
with another region or locality can be discovered. 
‘Three Buddhist inscriptions from eastern India, found 
at Kosam (N. G. Majumdar, ed. ‘Kosam Inscription 
of the Reign of Maharaja Vaigravana of the Year 107', 
£1 24{1937-1938}, pp. 146 ff.) and Deoriya (LL 910, 
cf. Litders, Mathura Inscriptions, p. 118)—both dating 
from the Kusina age—and at Mankuwar'*—dating 
from the Gupta age—and two Mathura inscriptions 
(M 81, and a record edited by V. S. Srivastava, ‘Two 
Image Inscriptions from Mathura’, E137 (1967-1968), 
pp. 151 ff., no. A), both of the Kusina period, are the 
main exception, Liders, discussing M 81, referred to 
the Deoriya and Mankuwar records and observed that 
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the terminology of M 81 is characteristic of eastern 
inscriptions. The other two inscriptions should now 
be added to this group. These five records contain a 
common vocabulary (for instance, bhagavat pité- 
‘maha, samyaksambuddha, (sarvaldubkhaprahiy- 
Zrtham) which is entirely independent from that of the 
records found at Mathura, in the North-West, orin any 
other region. An easter influence upon these Mathura 
records is apparently to be assumed, the more so because 
the script of one of them (M 81) has eastern character- 
istics. It is noteworthy that this vocabulary is limised 
to these five documents and does not occur in any 
other eastern inscriptions, not even in two Buddhist 
records of a somewhat later date from Deoriya (LL 
911, 912), With the exception of the Mankuwar 
inscription, which is written in Sanskrit, all these 
tecords are composed in EHS. Icis also these inscrip- 
tions which, in my view, give some support to the 
theory of a late regnal year of Kanigka I. The rwo 
‘Mathura records are dated in the years 14 and 93 of the 
Kaniska era, while the Mankuwar inscription is dated 
in the year 129 of the Gupta era, i.e. 4.0. 448. This 
means that if an early date like a.0. 78 or 128 is 
ssumed as the regnal year of Kaniska 1, quite a large 
tap exists between the Mathurd inscriptions and the 
Mankuwar record—a gap which is lessened by assuming 
a late regnal year of Kaniska 1. The gap is further 
lessened by ascribing the year 14 of one of the Mathurs 
inscriptions to the second Kusina century, as has been 
done by van Lohuizen-de Leeuw, Rosenfield, and 
Placschke. The theory of a second Kusina century is 
also supported, iemay be briefly noted, by the way in 
‘which references to the subdivisions of the Jaina Saringha 
‘re made in the Mathura inscriptions, viz. by means of 
the loc. sing. in records which antedate the year 84 of 
the Kaniska era and are supposed to date from the first 
Kusana century (e.g. LL 34, 42), and by means of the 
abl. sing. in records ofa later year or which are supposed 
to date back to the second Kusina century (e.g. LL 
70, 16), 

‘Let us return now to the inscriptions from places 
other than Mathura, In addition to those of Buddhist 
inspiration, some additional of EHS records 
sith common contents can be distinguished. ‘There 
4re, for instance, the inscriptions on memorial pillars 
found in Gujarat (e.g. LL 962), which date from the 
age of the Western Ksatrapas and share some amount 
‘of common vocabulary. The vocabulary of none of 
these groups, however, gives evidence of a link with 
inscriptions from some other region. 

So far, we have been able to discover connections 
between several inscriptions, and thereby propose 


connections between Mathura and other localities. 
However, the vocabulary of a more general character, 
such as dates, titles etc,, has not yet been taken into 
consideration, and for a complete survey I shall now 
discuss it. Ir should be noted that for this purpose | 
have examined all inscriptions known to me dating 
from the period under discussion, including those 
‘written. in the Kharosthi script. 1 shall limit_ my 
enumeration of the results to those which refer to links 
between Mathura and other localities. 

“The earliest occurrence of the auspicious formula 
sidaham at the beginning of inscriptions is in records at 
‘Nasik and Karle connected with the Saka ruler Usavadata 
and his wife (LL 1099, 1131-1134). Thereafter its use 
spreads in southern inscriptions but in the North itis 
found from the Kusina period onwards only, in 
Mathura inscriptions of several religions (e.g, L135, 
M 27, 94, 157) and in some records from places near 
Mathura such as Kiman. However, it does not occur 
in eastern inscriptions, not even in those which are 
connected with Mathura, or in the North-Western 
records. Apparently some influence of southern 
inscriptions upon Mathura is to be assumed. 

‘As to dates, the Mathura inscriptions dated in the 
reign of the Kusanas show a characteristic way of 
dating, in which the number of the -year, the number of 
a month of some season, and the number of the day are 
mentioned, ‘often with abbreviations. The Brahmi 
Kusina records from other places bear similar dates; 
examples come from eastern India which have already 
been mentioned as being connected with Mathura 
(Kosam, Sarnath, Saheth-Maheth), and from Saachi 
and Kaman, Non-Kusana inscriptions in eastern 
India (e.g. LL 922, 924 from Sarnath) bear quite a 
different type of date, so obviously the Kusina dates in 
these records are the result of connections with 
‘Mathura. At Mathura, the only dated inscription of 
the Ksatrapa period (LL 59) contains the same kind of 
date; apparently this way of dating is not a Kusana 
innovation but a local characteristic. Among the Kusina 
inscriptions only those written in Kharogthi bear a 
different type of date, which is typical also of earlier 
records in that script and therefore a regional type. 
Interestingly, two Mathura inscriptions of the Kusina 
period (M 81, and an inscription edited by S. Konow, 
EI 21, pp. 55 ff.) show the same North-Western way 
of expressing the date, One of them refers to a North- 
‘Western donor, but the other (M 81) has been mentioned 
‘above as containing a vocabulary characteristic of 
astern inscriptions. I cannot think of a satisfactory 
‘explanation of this North-Western influence upon an 
inscription of an apparently eastern character. 
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Dates comprise often also a concluding formula, 
like asmi ksuné in a number of Mathuri Jaina inserip- 
tions which date back to the Kusina age (e.g. LL 34, 
77, 87). This phrase, which is not found in any other 
‘Mathura records, should be compared to expressions 
like i€ ksunammi in Kharosthi records (e.g. LXXV, 
UXXIX, LXXX). However, ksuna is a Saka loanword, 
and the presence of this phrase in Mathura inscriptions 
is obviously due to an influence of the North-West. In 
other words, the ‘North-Western expressions’ have 
not necessarily reached the Mathuri Jaina inscriptions 
through the Mathura Buddhists, 

A similar formula is (in Ske. form) éeasyim pioroayam. 
The earliest record in which it occurs is a Kharostht 
inscription of the Ksatrapa period (no. XIII). Mathura 
inscriptions of that period do not contain it, but it is 

it in Kusina inscriptions from that locality, 


very 
whereas in the North-West it recurs only once. Since 


many Mathura records which show this formula contain 
expressions which are characteristic of the North- 
Western records, it is possible that the presence of 
&tasyam pitrvdyam in Mathur’ inscriptions is due to an 
influence of the North-West; buc it has to be admitted 
that this can hardly be proved on the strength of its 
‘occurrence in the Kharosthi records. The formula 
Tecurs in inscriptions from several other regions of 
India, but itis not clear how its use spread. 

Of the titles borne by several dynasties of Ksatrapas, 
that of svdmin occurs first in Mathura inscriptions 
which date from the age of Sodasa (LL 59, M 64, 115), 
and later, probably owing to connections with Mathura, 
in the Junnar inscription of Nahapaina’s age (LL 1174). 
(Other Ksatrapa titles found in Mathura records occur 
carlierin the North-West. 

‘Now that we have seen what connections can be de- 
duced between inscriptions from their vocabulary, I will 
Proceed to a discussion of the phenomenon of San- 
skritization. In Mathura, as elsewhere, the inscriptions 
of the pre-Ksatrapa age are all composed in MIA. In 
the Ksatrapa period a number of Sanskritized inscrip- 
tions of Buddhist (e.g. M2, 72, 187), Jaina(e.g. LL 78, 
95), Hindu (an inscription edited by D, C. Sircar, 
“Kulata Inscription from Mathura’, [MB 7, 1972, pp. 
14 ff.), and more or less ‘secular’ (M 64, 98) contents 
are found. Not all Mathura records of that age are 
‘composed in EHS. Some MIA inscriptions of Buddhist 
(e.g. M 1, 86) and Jaina (e.g. LL 59, 100) inspiration 
and a number of Hindu records in Sanskrit (e.g, M 
113, 178) also exist. On the other hand, a pre-Ksatrapa 
Hindu inscription from Mathura (M 139) is composed 
in MIA, 

‘Thus, Sanskritization appears only after the arrival 


of the Ksatrapas from the North-West. It has been 
observed above that elements of the vocabulary of 
Buddhist and Jaina inscriptions from Mathur give 
evidence of a link with the North-West, and it would 
appear to be a logical conclusion that the initiative of 
Sanskritization in these inscriptions is connected with 
the arrival of the Ksatrapas and the subsequent influx 
of immigrants from the North-West. However, some 
objections to assuming a direct influence of these 
immigrants can be raised. In the first place, no 
Sanskritization is to be observed in the Kharosthi 
records of the Ksatrapa period. Secondly, those 
Mathura inscriptions which show an influence of the 
North-Western records upon their vocabulary are not 
always the same as those which are composed in EHS."* 
‘Therefore, another factor that explains the Sanskritiza- 
tion should be taken into account, and this appears to 
be the geographical position of Mathura, in Aryavarta, 
the well-known region of classical Sanskrit culture, 
‘The Buddhists and Jainas, penetrating into this region 
from the East, must have gradually come under the 
influence of Brahmanical culture and its characteristic 
language, Sanskrit. However, the influence of the 
North-Western immigrants cannot be excluded either, 
because most contemporaneous Buddhist inscriptions 
from other places in Aryavarta are composed in MIA.? 
Apparently, both factors have been at work 
simultaneously. 

A more or less ‘secular’ fragmentary Mathura 
inscription of the Ksatrapa period (M 64) is composed 
in EHS, although its language very nearly approaches 
the classical standard. It records a donation by Sodasa's 
treasurer, a brahmana, and should be connected with 
three Hindu Sanskrit inscriptions from Mathura that 
date from the same age, because those, t00, appear to 
be connected with the Ksatrapa court (M 113, 115, 
178). Judging from these inscriptions, it appears that 
the Ksatrapa court was at least as much influenced by 
the Brahmanic culture as the Buddhists and Jainas, In 
this connection we may be reminded of the fact that 
apart from the early Mathura Lion Capital no inscrip- 
tions have been found at Mathura which definitely 
record donations by the Ksatrapa court to Buddhists 
or Jainas. Another Mathura Hindu inscription of the 
Ksatrapa age which is also composed in Sanskrit but 
unconnected with the Ksatrapa court (M 162) supports 
my conclusion that the Sanskritization in these records 
is due, not to the fact that they are connected with the 
court, butto the fact thar they are under the influence of 
Brahmanic culture. On the other hand, another Hindu 
inscription (ed. D. C. Sirkar, ‘Kulita,' JMB 7, 1972, 
pp. 14 ff.), recording a donation of a similar character 
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as that referred to in the inscriptions just mentioned, is 
composed in EHS instead of Sanskrit. The explanation 
is probably due to the fact that the donor is a private 
person from the North-West, not 2 member of the 
Ksatrapa courtnor an original inhabitant of Aryawarea 
(like the donor mentioned in M 162)."* The reason 
why a pre-Ksatrapa Hindu inscripion from Mathura 
is written in MIA, seems to be its contents which refer 
to the donation of a Yaksa image. Some more examples 
‘of Mathura inscriptions which refer to popular 
Hinduism and are not written in Sanskrit will be 


‘of their Sanskritization. In the eastern part of Aryavara, 
inscriptions have been found at Pabhosi (rwo connected 
records, LL 904, 905) and at Kosam (two records). As 
fo their contents, the Pabhos@ records mention the gift 
bf a cave to followers of probably either Buddhism or 
Jainism. One of the Kosam inscriptions (A. Ghosh, 
‘ed, "Kausambi, EI 34, pp. 14 ff.) is of Buddhist 
Ghosh, ed. ‘A Fragmentary 


northem inscriptions 
‘The first Kosam inscription has been noted earlier in 
this paper forits vocabulary that indicates link either 
with Mathura or with the North-West, In view of the 
Sanskritization of its language, one may suppose thatit 
vas connected with Mathura. Another possibility is, 
Df course, that its Sanskritization occurred indepen- 
dently of Mathura bur under the same circumstances as 
at that locality. The vocabulary of the Pabhosé records 
Shows no link with Mathura or the North-West, or 
with any other region. Actually most of its contents 
consist of ‘ical information about the donor. 
Tn this case we cannot, therefore, be sure whether the 
Sanskritization was or was not of Mathura. 
“An EHS inscription from a more northwestem region 
has been found at Kanhira| (LL 8). It actually consists 
of two more or less identical records, one writen in 
Brahmi script and EHS, the other in Kharosthi and 
MIA dialect. Such a connection between script and 
language is not without parallels as for example the 
clus of Castana and Nahapana. Since the inscription 
Se very shor and contains only the word drime 
Cgarden’) and two genitives which probably indicate 
(erowner of the garden, the exact reason of its 
Sanskritization cannot w* i 


Many inscriptions composed in EHS date from the 
Kusina age. They are written in Kusina Brahmi and 
many among them bear adate, which sometimes refers 
to one of the Kusana rulers. Those found at Mathura 
belong to the following types: Buddhist, Jaina, Hindu, 
[Naga and official. MIA inscriptions dating from this 
period have not been found at Mathura, but Sanskrit 
Fecords of the same five types do occur. EHS inscriptions 
of the same age have also been found at Kosam, Sarnith, 
Saheth-Maheth, Duri, Lakhand, Sachi, Kaman, 
Deoriya, and Kailvan. They are almost all Buddhi 
‘with the exception of the inscription from Dura (ed. 
D. C, Sircar, ‘More Brahmi Inscriptions’, EY 35 
[1963-1964], pp. 190f.), which records the donation 
‘of ahouse by some lady, and that from Kailvan (D.C. 
Sircar, ed, "Brahmi Inscription from Kailvan’, E/ 31 
[1955-1956], pp. 229 ff.), which refers to the offering 
of a teacher's bowl to two rivers and may be Hindu. 
‘The record from Lakhand (LL 151°) and two from 
Sarnath (LL.922, 924) are too fragmentary. Some other 
inscriptions from northern places other than Mathur 
are composed in Sanskrit, but no comparable MIA 
jnscriptions have been found (with the exception of the 
Bandhogath inscriptions, to be dealt with later), 

‘Since the Buddhist and Jaina inscriptions of the 
Ksatrapa age from Mathura are already composed in 
EHS, it is not surprising to find Sanskritization in 
records of these religions in the Kusina age too. An 
clement of progression in the Sanskritization may be 
seen by the fact that even Sanskrit inscriptions of 
Buddhist (e.g. M47, 55, 63) and Jaina (LL.31) inspiration 
are found now. It is apparent from the vocabulary of 
the Buddhist and, to some degree, Jaina records that 
the influence of the foreign immigrants still existed, and 
had possibly grown even stronger. On the other hand, 
we have also noticed that the Mathura Jaina records of 
the Kusina period are different from the earlier ones, 
so apparently some other influence was also at work. 
‘The vocabulary of the Buddhist inscriptions from 
Kosam, Sarnath, Saheth-Maheth, Sifichi and Kaman 
shows connections with Mathura, as we have seen, and 
that fact probably explains their Sanskritization, The 
Deoriya inscription belongs to the group of five records 
characterized by a common, eastern vocabulary. Since 
two of these records have been found at Mathura, 
contacts with that locality existed, buc the Sanskritiza- 
tion could also be due to the example furnished by 
‘earlier easter EHS inscriptions. In this connection it 
should further be observed that Sanskritization is not 
always dependent on links with Mathura, as is shown 
by a Buddhist record from Devni-Moriin Gujarar(ed. 
. R. Srinivasan, ‘Devni-Mori Relic Casket Inscription 
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of Rudrasena, Kathika Year 127", El 37 [1967-1968] 
pp. 67 ff.). Its vocabulary does not give evidence of a 
connection with Mathura, but its language is Sanskrit. 

‘Two Hindu inscriptions composed in EHS have 
come wo light at Mathura. One (ed. N-P. Joshi, "Kusina 
‘Varaha Sculpture’, AA 12[1965], pp. 113ff.,and K. L. 
Janert, *A Mathuri Inscription on « Varsha Image’, 
JRAS (1966), pp. 7 ££.) records a gift by someone from 
‘the North-West, and that fact explains the imperfect 
Sanskritization. The-other (M 140) is engraved on an 
image of Kubera, and the reference to this popular cult 
is probably the reason why itis written in EHS instead 
‘of Sanskrit. The same observation applies to the Naga 
records (e.g. M 27, 102). On the other hand, an 
inscription on a Yuipa found at Mathura (M 94) is 
composed in grammatically pure Sanskrit. It is 
interesting that the Kailvan inscription, which may be 
Hindu, is written in a rather defectively Sanskcritized 
language, while its script is rather old-fashioned. 
‘Apparently some kind of traditionalism, possibly 
connected with its fairly distant find-spot, is to be 
observed. Because the purport of the Dura inscription 
is rather obscure, an exact explanation of its language 
cannot be given; it may be noted that its find-spot is 
situated in Aryavarta. 

It remains to discuss the official inscriptions from 
‘Mathura. Most of them are composed in EHS (c.g. M 
98, 119, and an inscription edited by Sten Konow, 
‘Mathura Brahmi Inscription of the Year 28", El 21 
[1931], pp. 55 ff.); some however are in Sanskrit (M 
97, 99). These records generally refer to the erection or 
restoration of official buildings by officials of the 
‘Kusina rulers, but interestingly two such records (M 
‘99.and the one edited by Konow) also make mention of 
provisions made for Brahmanas. Itseems thar the Ki 
officials in Mathura had come under Brahm: 
influence almost as much as the Ksatrapa.court. 
However, because the records were composed by 
officials who had come from the North-West"* and 
their contents are of a more secular character than in 
the case of the Ksatrapa court inscriptions, the language 
is not always grammatically pure Sanskrit. 

‘We have not yet dealt with one category of northem 
EHS records, to wit those which are dated in the rei 
‘of the Maghas. One has been found at Gi 
at Kosam, The one at Gifja (LL. 906) and one of the 
Kosam records (ed. D. R. Sahni, "Three Brahmi 
Inscriptions from Kosam’, E/ 18 [1925-1926], p. 159, 
no. Il) are too fragmentary to allow a decision about 
their contents; one (ed. N. G. Majumdar, ‘Kosam', E7 
24, pp. 146 ff.) isa Buddhist inscription, and the other 
four refer to the setting up of dsanapattas (‘sitting- 
slabs’; ed. K. Deva, ‘Kosam Inscription of Bhadra- 


magha’s Reign: Year 81°, E/ 24 [1937-1938], pp. 253 
ff.;5. Konow, ‘Allahabad Museum Inscription of the 
Year 87', Ef 23 [1936], pp. 245 ff.). The Buddhist 
record, found at Kosam, is the one that contains the 
typically eastern vocabulary discussed above, and the 
reason of its Sanskritization is of course the same as in 
the case of the Deoriya inscription. The exact purpose 
of the dsanapatta records is, unfortunately, unknown 
and so is the reason of their Sanskritization, although 
the occurrence of EHS in Aryavarta in this period 
suggests in itself that the inscriptions do not have a 
purely Brahmanic character. The MIA cave-inscriptions 
at Bandhogarh (ed. N. P. Chakravarti, ‘Brahmi 
Inscriptions from Banhogarh’, E/ 31 [1955-1956], pp- 
167 ff.) may also be mentioned in connection with 
these Magha inscriptions, because Bandhogarh and 
Kosam appear to have originally belonged to one and 
the same kingdom. Script and dating-system of the 
Bandhogarh records suggest connections with the 
Deccan inscriptions, and that explains the lack of 
Sanskritization; most of the Deccan inscriptions of 
this period are composed in MIA. (It may be noted 
that the three [apparently] Sanskrit records at 
Bandhogarh {nos. 14, 18, 19] are those which refer to 
donations made by the Kosam Magha rulers.) 
Finally, we may casta brief glance atthe inscriptions 
dated in the reign of the Western Keatrapa rulers. Most 
of these are private records engraved on memorial pillars 
and composed in EHS. As to Sanskritization, the fact 
that they all contain the exact genealogy of the ruler in 
whose reign they are dated suggests some kind of 
official influence, while the script of the earliest of 
these records, found ar Andhau (ed, D. C. Sircar, 
*Andhau Fragmentary Inscription of Castana, Year 
11", JIH 48 [1970], pp. 253 ff.; R. D. Banerji, “The 
‘Andhau Inscription of the Time of Rudradaman', E/ 
16 [1921-1922], pp. 19 ff.; P. R. Srinivasan, “Three 
Western Kshatrapa Inscriptions’, E/ 37 [1967-1968], 
pp. 139 f., no, A) points to a connection with Mathura. 
However, there is also an official record, viz. the 
well-known Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman 1 
(LL 965), an extensive eulogy which was composed in 
Sanskrit by a professional author. Why was it written 
in Sanskrit? In my opinion, it was a matter of prestige. 
A ruler who had such a eulogy of himself written, in 
which his literary achievements are praised, must have 
been attracted by the prestige of Sanskritas the language 
of culture, In this respect it may be recalled that 
Rudradaman I was the first great ruler of his foreign 
dynasty, distinguished from the Kusinas by the fact 
that his territory was entirely within India itself, and 
he tried to ‘establish’ himself by means of cultural 


activities! 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
AA Arts Asiatiques with the exception of those of Asoka,’ 
abl. ablative appendix to ET 10, 1909/10 

ed. edited by, or: editor loc. locative 

IC Indian Culture M See note 1 

IMB Indian Musewm Bulletin a foornote 

LL H. Liiders, “A List of Brahmi Inscriptions _sing. _ singular 


from the earliest times to about a.p. 400, 


NOTES 


1, Main editions: G. Babler, "New Jaina Inscriptions from 
Mathura’, El Vol. (1992), pp. 371 f.G. Babler, "Further 
Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura’, £7 Vol. 11 (1894), pp. 
195 ff. H. Liiders, 'Epigraphical Notes’, Indian Antiquary 
Vol. XXXII (1904), pp. 101 ff., 149 ff. RD. 
Banerji, ‘New Brahmi ‘of the Scythian Period’ 
EL Vol. X (1909-1910), pp. 106 ff; corrections by H. 
LLaders, ‘On Some Brahmi Inscriptions in the Lucknow 
Provincial Museum’, JRAS (1912), pp. 153 ff. J. E. van 
Louhizen-de Leeuw, The ‘Scythian’ Period, Leiden, 1949 
(vainly in Chaps. IV & V).H. Liders, Mathura Insri~ 
tions, unpublished edited by K. L. Janert, 
‘Gértingen, 1961. Henceforward abbreviated as M, the 
number following it indicating the paragraph. 

2, Irmay be noted that the term EHS (equivalent ro, but 
more expressive than ‘mixed dialect’) does not denote a 
homogeneous language, in the sense of its having, for 
instance, a morphology of its own as distinct fram Skt. 
and MIA morphology. It is rather a pe of idiom, 
representing a stage of transition between the use of 
‘MIA dialects as the epigraphical idiom, and the occurrence 
of Skt. in inscriptions, and i has not been a spoken 
language. Thus, to study EHS is to seudy the way Skt. 
came to replace the MIA dialects in inscriptions, and to 
discuss the “spread of EHS’ isto discuss the spread ofthis 
ype of Janguage (i.e, of the idea of giving up the use of 
MIA dialects in epigraphy). The features of EHS as 
found in some inscriptions are dependent, partly on the 
MIA dialect ofthe region concerned, partly on the person 
composing the text of the inscription (his knowledge of 
Skt., for example). 

3. An extensive argumentation of the theories summarily 
presented in this paper will be found in the author's 
seudy Epigraphiaal Hybrid Sanskrit, its rise, spread, 
characteristics and to Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit (Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina Vol. 23), Leiden, 
1978. 

4. Most of the relevant inscriptions are tobe found in Sten 
Konow (ed.), Kharostht Inscriptions (CII Vol. 1, 


part 1), Calcutta, 1929. The inscriptions will be cited 
here by means of their number in Konow’s work. 

5. H. Plaeschke, Die Mathuri-Schule, ein paliographivcher 
und kainsthistorischer Beitrag zur Lisung des Kanishe- 
Problems, Halle Saale), 1971 (unpublished dissertation). 
See also H. Plaeschke, ‘Die Chronologie der Mathura- 
Inschriften und das Kaniska-Problem,’ Wissenschafiliche 
Zeitschrift der Humbolds-Universcit 2m Berlin, Ges. 
Sprachw. Reihe 25 (1976), pp-333 ff. 

6, Seenote4. 

7. Ithas, for example, been pointed out by Liiders that the 
names of the donors mentioned in M 60-42 and (probably) 
‘M135 are Iranian, The alternative spellings Vadaksa and 
Vandaksa in M 39 and 40 suggest that the word (which 
probably refers to the geographical origin of the donor) 
is of Saka origin, cf. Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions, pp. 
97, 100 (with somes) Otis petal nares Guedes 
136, cf. R. Schmitt, ‘Zwei iranische Namen auf Brahmi- 
Inschriften," Wiener Zeitschrift fr die Kunde Sadasiens 
24 (1980), pp. 15 ff. 

8, During the seminar discussion, objections to these and 
other conclusions have been raised by G. Fussman 
‘They have now been published as part of an extensive 
review of the work cited in n. 3 (fournal Asiatiqne 268, 
1980, 420 ff.), where even an earlier version of the above 
passage hasbeen quoted in extenso. Though it will be 
impossible here to deal with all misunderstandings 
‘contained in that review (not to mention the consistent 
spelling of the present author's name with,an ‘intrusive 
+), some of them will be touched upon in the notes. 
Here it seems necessary to state explicitly the basic facts 
(alluded to in the next paragraph) supporting the above 
‘conclusions. The oldest Buddhist votive inseriptions in 
India are ofa very simple character, containing the name 
of the donor (in the genitive) and the word dinam 
(gift), and in some cases some additional information 
like the object of donation, the donor's occupation or 
function, the place he has come from, etc. Inscriptions 
of this type are found at Bhirhut, Safichi and Bodh 
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Gaya. The religion to which the pre-Kyatrapa records 
from Mathura are to be ascribed is not known in most 
ceases, but in any case they-are of the type described 
above, viz. containing either a genitive of the donor 
followed by dinar (M88, possibly Buddhist, and M 
181), oF an instrumental of the donor followed by the 
wort dat(ta given’) or hirita (‘caused to be made’) (M 
109, 110, 116, 120, 139) Iris only inthe Keatrapa age, 
after the arrival of the North-Western immigrants, that a 
more extensive type of donative inscription stare to 
snake its appearance in Mathurd, containing expressions 
like those cited in the vert above. Similar extensive 
inscriptions, containing (among other phrases) the same 
‘expressions, occur in the North-West from eatly imes 
(Gee Sten Konow, Kharoythi Insriprons, nos. I, Ul XIIL 
fetc,). Thus, the idea thatthe appearance of the extensive 
‘type of votive inscription in Mathuri ix due 1 a North: 
‘Wester influence docs not seem robe far-fetched, nor is 
it far-fetched, that the occurrence of the phrases cited 
above are on the whole due to thar same influence. Ie ia 
{uite true, of course, thatthe expressions themselves are 
‘not characteristic of the North-West and might be found 
in almost any Buddhist sect. Characteristic, however, is 
their occurrence in donative inscriptions. This does not 
‘mean that any Mathurd inscription containing such an 
ion has been subject to a specific North-Western 

faftuence, but onthe whole these phrases denoostate a 
North-Westem influence upon the Mathura records. 
‘The above conclusions have been rejected by Fussman 
because in his opinion my supposition (regarded by hin 
4s a key-concep®) that, instead of church-offcials, the 
donors themselves may in some cases have drawn up the 
texts ofthe inscriptions, is incorrect. Unforrunately, the 
data about this issue are scarce, bur the fact, fr instance, 
that peculiar spellings found in inscripsons which refer 
to North-Western ws (M 60-62 etc.) are due to an 
influence of the Saka language (as suggested by Liders, 
cf. Mathura Inscriptions, pp. 95-98), seems to indicate a 
rather high degree of influence of the donors themselves 
‘upon the actual texts. However that may be, the »up- 
position is far from essential to the above conclusions. Ie 
‘snot acall i tari Nenk Wenn oie 
told the drawing up the texts of thei inscriptions 
that igs should be expres in them, and ths the 
North-Western way of formulating donative records 
‘came to be accepted in Mathura, My observation that the 
inscriptions are not strictly formulaic, again considered a 
keey-concept by Fussman, is equally irrelevant to the 
above conclusions, which do imply the existence of 
formulas, However, the inscriptions are not formulaic 
to such a degree that ewo Qaina) records refering to one 
and the same teacher are almost or completely identical 
(cog LL 53/54; 57/38), 

9. Sonar “Notes dpiraphie iodine’, Journal 
Asiatique 8, 15 (1890), pp. 113 Ff. 

10. N. Hein, The Miracle Plays of Mathura, New Maven, 
1972, pp. 233 ff. 


11. Teis not clear to me how the above conclusion might be 
contradicted (as alleged by Fussman, Jour, Asiatiqne p. 
424) by the well-known fact that the Jainas have not had 
monastery in the North-West. Itis known that some of 
the donors mentioned in Jaina records have been’ North- 
‘Western immigrants (judging not only from their names, 
‘but also in some eases from other data, cf, J. M. Rosenfeld, 
The Dynastic Ants of che Kushans, Berkeley, 1967, p. 
216), It is quite probable that expressions common in 
North-Western records thus came tobe used in Mathued 
Jaina inscriptions. Ac the same time itis quite conceivable 
that those who have drawn ap the texts of the Jaina 
inscriptions have been influenced by the contemporary 
Mathura Buddhist records. Pussman’s interpretation, in 
the same paragraph, of the above conclusions as implying 
that the North-Western immigrants have imported EHS 
from their home-country into Mathura is of course quite 
unwarranted. We are dealing here with two processes: 
‘one, the adoption of ‘North- Western expressions’ in the 
‘Mathura inscriptions, demonstrating a North-Western 
influence upon Mathura epigraphy, the other, the 
Sanskrisization ofthe language of the inscriptions (which 
will be deal with below, cf. also a. 17), 

12. LL 161, and two inscriptions edited by M. M. Hamid, 
R.C. Kak and R. Chanda, Catalogue of the Museum of 
Archaeology at Sanchi, Calcutta, 1922, pp. 30, 31, nos. 
AS and A 84, 

13. This observation does not imply that the expressions 
ited above should be regarded as ‘characteristic EHS 
‘expressions’ (cf, n. 2), Note, in this respect, the EHS 
records containing atypically ‘eastern vocabulary’, tobe 
dealt with presently. 

14. The vocabulary of these records (sarvadubkhaprahan- 
artham, for example) is certainly Buddhist, On the 
desigation of the Badin x pitiebe, so Lier, 
Mathura Inscriptions, 118, 0.4. 

15. Ed. J. F. Fleet, Jnscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and 
their Successors (CII 3), Calcutta (1888), pp. 45 ff., no. 
11, Cf, also Liders, Mathura Inscriptions, p. 119, 

16, Ithas been observed above that M 86 contains a‘North- 
Western expression’, but its language is MIA. 

17. In Fussman's interpretation (Jour. Asistique 424-426), 
these observations imply that the Ksatrapa rulers have 
brought a Sanskrtized language into Mathurd and imposed 
ion its inhabirants, the Sanskritization thus being due to 
their politcal will, Rejecting them, he explains the role 
‘of the North-Western invaders in such general terms as 
the political stability and economic prosperity brought 
by the reign ofthe Ksatrapa rulers. To me it would seem 
more probable that the arrival of the North-Western 
immigrant-—by whom I do not mean only the Ksatrapa 
rulers themselves—resulted in some kind of innovating 
force, which is apparent from the change in the 
donative inscriptions. Itis this force, itseems, which has 
made the Buddhists and Jainas at Mathura give in 
(hesitantly, a first) to the pressure exerted by the Hindu 
culture, Thus, a Sanskritized language—not imported, 


18, 
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of course—start to make its appearance in. their 
records. 

This supposition is supported by the fact that a Hindy 
inscription of the Kusina age which refers ro a private 
North-Western donor (and will be mentioned below), it 
also composed in EHS. Because of the lack of data, 
however, the exact implication of this explanation is 
dubious. Is it to be supposed that these North-Western 
donors, even though giving donations of a Hindy 
character, have not been fully integrated within 
Brahimanial circles? M 98 will be dealt with below, because 


19, 
20, 


21. 


its contents are connected, more with the inscriptions of 
the Kusina period than with those of the Ksatrapa age. 
Cf. the defective Sanskritization in M 60-62, which 
record gifts to the Buddhists by Kusina officials, 

For example, the Wandh inscription (P. R. Srinivasan, 
ed, “Three Wester’, E137, pp. 142 ff, 90. B), and LL 
962 (Mulwasar), 
The possibilty that Uyavadita’s eulogy at Nasik (part of 
LL 1131), which is composed in Sanskritized language, 
has exerted some influence cannot be excluded. 


31. New Inscriptions from Mathura 


R. C. SHARMA 


A. 


SODASA INSCRIPTION FROM. 
MIRJAPUR VILLAGE 


The Mathura Museum has recently acquired a stone 
inscription (No. 79.20) belonging to the reign of Sodisa 
and it is of great significance from a variety of aspects. 
‘Measuring 96 cms. in length and 44 ems. in width, this 
rectangular buff sandstone slab with red patches records 
a five line epigraph in pre-Kusina Brahmi characters 
(PI.31.1.A), Itwas an accidental discovery as the result of 
levelling of the ground for long jump by the boys of 
the hamlet Mirjapur, in the southern outskirts of 
‘Mathur near the Delhi-Agra National Highway. The 
find was made over to the Museum on August 4, 1979 
by Baba Bal Kishan Das, the priest of 2 small Siva 
temple from the ground of which the slab was unearthed. 
‘The inscription, preceded by a beautifully carved 
Srivatsa motif, is sharply incised in large and bold 
letters and can be read easily except for one or two 
spots where the lerters are rubbed off due to weather 
oe Tread itas follows:- 
1 Svimisya Mahaksatrapasya Sundasasya givinjava- 
Ree nesyersh esa 
L.2 Segravasa' gotrasya Malavasusya bharyiye 
Vasusya matare 
1.3 Kausikiye Paksakiye kiritd puskarini imagam 
yamada pu- 
karaninam? 


L.5 yedila parto ca 
Translation 
Kausiki Paksaka, mother of Vasu and wife of 


pecaiorahns was the ) treasurer of Svimi Mahi- 
ssatrapa Sodisa and (who was) a Brhmana belonging 
tothe Sigava gor, caused to erste easter (water) 
tank out of the twin tanks, a grove or garden, place for 
assembly, a well, a pillar and a stone slab of the image 
of Laksmi. 


Palacography 

‘The language of the epigraph is Prakrit or hybrid 
form of Sanskrit as was generally used in Kusina and 
pre-Kusina period. Rules of grammar have been 
ignored as indicated by the use of svamisya instead of 
Svaminah etc. The document does not refer to any era 
or year but from the name of the reigning king Svami 
‘Mahaksatrapa Sodasa we can infer that it was recorded 
in the later half of the tst cenvury a.c. The synopsis of 
the succession of levels as drawn by Prof. Herbert 
Hirtel on the basis of his excavations at Sonkh, in 
Mathura District, suggests that the Ksatrapas held their 
sway in the Mathura region towards the end of the Ist 
century 3.c.’ But the other scholars opine that the 
Ksatrapas exercised their influence at Mathura in the 
beginning of the Ist century A.p.* The formation of 
Brahmi letters does nor differ much from other con 
temporary records from Mathura. The scribe had a set 
hand for calligraphy as the writing is sharp and perfectly 
legible. 

“The author of the epigraph has not hesitated in 
adopting the foreign words which had become current 
in the local dialect, ‘Garhjavara’ which connotes the 
meaning of ‘treasurer’ is a Persian* term introduced in 
India by the Central Asian invaders. The use of this 
word with slight variation is ‘Gamnavara’, noticed in a 

i inscription excavated by Sir Aurel Stein in 


Chinese Turkestan.* It found place in Rajataraigini of 
Kalhana’ and is also mentioned by Ksemendra: in 
dsa.* T. P. Verma seems justified in associating 
the word ‘Ganja’ with the current Hindi or Hindustani 
namesake which means‘a market or a Mandi’*Several 
villages and markets in the northern and eastern part of 
the country bear names with the suffix Ganja." 
Paksaka should be the name of the lady, and as is the 
usual practice in the early documents, Kausiki is the 
fname of the girl of the Kausika-gorra."™ 


OTHER INSCRIPTIONS OF SODASA 


So far the Mathura region has revealed eight inscrip- 
tions recording the name of Sodisa. Of these, two 
were set up in the reign of his father and predecessor 
Rajuvula who has been mentioned as Mahaksatrapa 
while Sodasa is referred to as Ksatrapa, The first 
inscription in Kharosthi script incised on a Lion Capital 
‘was unearthed at the Saptarsi mound in 1869 by 
Bhagwan Lil Indraji. It was installed by Kamuia the 
chief queen of Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula and refers tothe 
erection of a Buddhist monastery and stipa and other 
religions deeds at the instance of the Sarvistividin 
Acaryas.! The second inscription is recorded ona large 
stone slab acquired from village Mora in Mathura 
District.!* Dating to the time of Sodisa, it records the 
installation of five statues of Vrgni heroes in the reign 
cof Mahaksatrapa Rajuvula. The title of his son'Svamt' 
is intact but the remaining part is damaged although 
the scholars have restored the name as Mahaksatrapa 
Sodiisa."” As revealed from other epigraphs, theson of 
i Math 


in 1882 and was shifted to the Mathura Museum in 
1908 (No. Q.1). 

‘The third inscription is a fragmentary slab from 
Mathura now in the Indian Museum Calcutta (No. 
N.S. 6482), Much of the partof the epigraph is damaged 
and it is not possible to render its complete translation. 
Ie refers to the erection of a stone building, a place for 
assembly and a stone slab.'* It must have been 
‘Brahmanical in nature, 

While excavating at the site of Kaikali between 1888 
and 1891 Dr. fe Fiihrer, Curator, Lucknow Museum. 
unearthed a Jaina Silparta or Ayigaparta, besides 
hundreds of other architectural remains and sculptures 
which were moved enbloc to Lucknow Museum. The 
upper horizontal band of the slab bears a three line 

epigraph which informs that in the year 42 or 72 of 
fod Mahaksatrapa ‘one Aryavat was set up by 
Amohini for the worship of the Arhat and Aryavati.'* 
‘The fifth inscription was discovered at Jail or Jamalpur 
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mound during the last century and it bore almost the 
similar draft as the newly acquired slab. It however, 
did not bear any name of the donor as some of the 
words are obliterated and missing, Although the 
epigraph was reported by Dowson, Cunningham, 
Liiders, Janert etc., its present whereabouts are not 
known and we have to remain content with the facsimile 
reproduced in different publications."* The contents of 
this inscription will be discussed later. 

‘The sixth document mentioning Svimi Mahiksatrapa 
Sodasa was recovered by Pt. Radha Krisna in 1913 
from a well in his Korht in Mathuri Cants. (Mathura 
Museum No. 13.367). Originally it belonged to some 
other site and the scholars have different opinions 
about the provenance of this antiquity. Laders thought 
that it belonged to the Bhagavata shrine of Mora about 
12 kms. to west of Mathurd, Bur V. S, Agrawala 
opined that it must have originated from the site of 
Katra, the famous Bhagavata spor. We shall see thatthe 
conjecture of Agrawala carries weight. The epigraph 
is seen on the side of a temple doorjamb showing 
beautiful lotus creeper and some other vertical bands, 
‘The upper part of the inscription is corroded and five 
lines cannot be made out properly. The remaining part 
is better preserved and it can be translated as: ‘At the 
great temple of Lord Vasudeva, a gateway and a railing 
was erected by Vasu son of Kausiki Paksaka. May 
Lord Vasudeva be pleased and promote the (welfare) 
of Svimi Mahiksatrapa Sodisa.’” This is the earliest 
archaeological evidence to prove the tradition of the 
building of Kryna’s shrine, 

‘The seventh inscription is seen on a fragmentary 
architectural piece representing a male with a bow and 
a female with a quiver on one side and woman and 
child on the other. The incomplete Brahmi epigraph 
informs that a gateway was erected by the wife of 
a minister of Sodisa. Its detailed significance will be 
discussed below. It was acquired by the Mathura 
Museum in 1954'* from the site of Katra KeSavadeva, 
the birthplace of Krsna. 

‘The eighth and the last epigraph of the reign of 
‘Mahiksatrapa Sodisa is the recent discovery (Mathura 
‘Museum No. 79.20) which has been discussed at the 
‘outset of the present paper.'” Its contents to a great 
extent igi fo Gots lor Jaane 
mound, referred to above. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN THE 
INSCRIPTIONS 

The above mentioned inscriptions seem to be cor- 
related; the name of Sodisa is common in all. He either 
appears as Ksatrapa, viceroy, or Mahiksatrapa (ie. the 
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reigning king), ‘The consolidated study of these 
epigraphs reveals that there are several other interesting 
affinities among some of these documents. 

If we read the fifth epigraph with the recently dis- 
covered slab, we are apt to arrive at the conclusion that 
both the documents belonged to one spot and the 
charitable deeds recorded in the inscriptions were of 
the same nature and were performed by the same 
family. The distance from the District Collectorate to 
the village of Mirjapur is about 2 kms. and it is quite 
likely that one slab was removed from one site to the 
Sua Pine hon peers mows Ot 
‘many deeds of the same nature were simultancously 
performed at a distance of two kilometers from each 
other. This is also improbable in the light of the 
fact that the same person or persons are responsible 
for these activities, Either the slab discovered in the 
19th century was removed from the site of Mirjipur to 
Jail mound or the recent epigraph was shifted from Jail 
mound to Mirjipur. The problem finds a solution 
when we are able to pinpoint rwo water tanks near 
Mirji hamlet besides a well, some remains of the 
place for assembly and the slab describing these tanks. 
‘We do not notice such traces at Jamilpur which has 
taken a different shape after the construction of the 
Collectorate and allied buildings. 

‘Why should we assume that both the slabs belonged 
to one family? The answer has to be found from the 
drafts of the two documents. Although the previous 
inscription does aot mention the proper name of the 
donor or his kin, what is left affirms our line of thinking. 
‘The person.in question is to be identified from the 
titles referred to in the epigraph. He is Brzhmana by 
caste and his Gotra is Saigrava. The same caste and 
Gotra have been mentioned in the new document. 


in the previous document as some of the letters are 
missing but the new slab definitely records that it was 
dedicated to Sri or Laksmi. 

‘On the basis of these similarities we can safely 
conclude that one and the same family was 

for performing the charity (Iptapirta). It can also be 
convincingly 


yy the use of instrumental affix (1 
the eastern tank (parva puskarini) was the creation of 


may, therefore, be admitted that this inscription was 
removed from the site of Mirjapur to Jail or Jamalpur 
site wherefrom it was unearthed during the last century. 
May italso be suggested that the eastern tank of Kausiki 
‘was meant only for ladies while the western tank of her 
husband Malavasu was for the use of the gents? 

‘The other question which attracts our attention is 
whether the image of Laksmi was installed or not, 
B. N. Mukherjee once thought the slab (Mathura 
Museum No. 79.20) represented stambbasri giving the 
combined reading of stambba and Sri, but he did not 
insist on this * Actually the word ‘stambho' 
has been used as nominative affix (prathama vibbakti) 
and not as compound (semdsa) combined with the 
subsequent word Siri. As puskarini, ardmo, sabha and 
udapano are separate items, similarly stambbo also 
denotes an independent task. We have the tradition of 
setting up of a pillar in front of a religious shrine or a 
monastery at Mathur and other places right from the 
pre-Christian centuries. 

| feel that the new inscription should not necessarily 
refer to the installation of a separate image of Laksmi 
and that the slab itself serves this purpose. This can be 
‘corroborated by two facts; firstly by the use of words 
in genitive form (i.e. firiye pratimaye iilapatto ca), 
meaning the stone slab of or for the image of Laksmi, 
Secondly the inscription is preceded by a beautifully 
carved Srivatsa motif in bas relief and this could also 
serve the purpose of Sri or Laksmi. 

T.P. Verma of Varanasi, however, does not ascribe 
to my views and according to him the Srivatsa symbol 
cannot be taken for the image of Sri. He opines that 


between the pratima, filapatta and Ayagapatta. The 
sculptors of Mache that ne wee arabe inthe 
country in the art of making images. The epigraph 
under discussion certainly refers to the stone slab (a) 


d me seh a 
a i ge ae 


ar! Be aceite 
but alte Woe! 


AO 


PI, 311.A Mathura Museum No. 79.20 


PI.311.B Mathura Museum No. 78.34. 


PLS). Mathurd Museum No. 71.8 


cane oe nt 


P1311. Mathur Muse 


PI. 31.11.C Mathura Museum No, 78.80 


symbols were also frequently used in the pre-Kusana 
period. Itmay be made clear that while chairing one of 
the Mathuri Seminar Sessions, Prof. D. C. Sircar did 
not agree with my observation and upheld the view of 
Dr. Verma. Anyway, Laksmi was 2 popular deity in 
the pre-and-post-Christian centuries and even the coins 
of Sodan bear the figure of tha goddess > The meson 
‘of Sti pratima in the epigraph of his reign arouses great 
interest, 

‘Another interesting issue arising from the present 
epigraph is a figure of a headless bull carved at the end 
of the epigraph, In comparison with the beautiful carving 
of the Srivatsa motif, it is a crude sketch and to me 
it first appeared to be a later addition. But Sri K. Deva 
drew my attention to the letter "Ra’ which cuts the tail 
and the hind part of the bull and in that case the figure 
has wwheac sree Jamincind 0 
suggest belonged to some Saiva 
prea eedana pe loten opechooratanty 
time of 50dasa. The headless figure of the animal further 
indicates that the slab was of larger dimensions and it 
was continuing, but the scribe cut it to suit his 
requirement. The remaining portion of the stone 
probably bore more figures. If it was extracted from 
some Saiva shrine in the time of . we have to 
think of some sectarian rivalry between the Saivas and 
the Bhagavatas at Mathura. 

It appears that Kausiki Piksaka had a high social 
status and was a devout Bhigavata, Besides the complex 
at Mirjépur referred to above, she and her son Vasu 
appear to have constructed some shrine with a gateway 
at the site of the present Janmabhami. The temple 
doorjamb in Mathur3 Museum No. 13.367, already 
discussed, in all probability bears the same name, The 
‘name of Vasu also appears in the new epigraph and the 
doorjamb inscription which omits the name of his 
father Malavasu. 

‘There remains but one i tissue to be discussed. 
“TMie scone alab carved with the figure of a male wih 
bow and female with quiver etc. records that one 
lady had a door erected and that she was the wife of a 
Minister (Amitya) of Sodisa. Who was this lady? Was 

1¢ the same Kausiki Piksaka of the new epigraph? 


the rank of Amatya (if the postis held superior to that 
of Ganjavara) by Sodisa? Or did his son Vasu become 
‘a Minister (Amitya) under Sodisa, and did he erect a 
shrine and gateway at Janmasthina as hinted in the wo 
sigraphs (Mathura Museum No. 13.367 and 54.3768)? 
‘Ths slab was acquired in 1954 from Kagri 
the site of the birth place of Krsna and it is quite likely 
that Kausiki Paksaka who seems to be a Bhigavatain the 
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light of the discussion, built some shrine at the holy 
spot and in that case the doorjamb No, 13.367 of 
Mathura Museum also formed a part of the shrine of 
Krsna constructed by Kausiki as referred to in the 
inscription. 


CHRONOLOGY 


‘The survey of these eight inscriptions enables us t0 
fix a timetable for these documents. Of the first two 


third as it refers to Sodisa 
records Rajuvula whose position and context are not 
clear, Here the noteworthy point is thar the word 
‘Svimi is not preceded with the epithet Mahaksatrapa, 
As fourth and fifth come the two inscriptions from 
Jamalpur and Mirjapur referring to the erection of 
water tanks etc, by Milavasu and his consort Kausiki 
Paksaka, These are No. 5 and 8 of this paper. Sodisa 
now figures as the reigning king assuming the tide of 
Svimi Mahiksatrapa. "The Acyivad stone tablet (J.1 of 
Lucknow Museum) belongs to year 72 (read by some 
as 42) in reign of Sodasa (No. 4 of this paper) and this 
will be taken up again. The slab consisting of a frag- 
mentary epigraph (Mathuri Museum No. 54.3768 and 
No. 7 of this paper) referring to the giftof a gateway by 
the wile of se nendeya of Soden should be No. 7 
chronology as it belongs to the phase when MGlavasu 
‘was probably promoted from Treasurership to the 
‘Amityaship, Alternatively his son Vasu had become 
an Amitya at the court of “The last in chronology 
‘may fit the temple doorjamb probably from the same 
site again (Mathuri Museum No. 13.367 and No. 6 of 
this paper). The shrine was built for Vasudeva by 
‘Vasu, the son of Kauéiki. The king remains the same 
(i.e, Sodisa) bur the boy Vasu is now grown up and he 
probably follows the footsteps of his parents Milavasu 
and Kausiki Paksaka and constructs 2 railing with a 

iy. Probably he, like his father, was an official of 
Ee sos ond exjoyedtis contidancs, the laecionion 
he wished for the welfare of his master through his 
pious acts. 

‘The time allowed for the reign of Sodasa in the light 
of the circumstances mentioned in these epigraphs isa 
matter of conjecture. We feel that sufficient ame has to 
be given to shape the events. Vasu who is introduced 
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justasa son of Kausiki, later on became, asthe reference 
would suggest, aman of status. 

In the light of these facts and few probabilities 
referred to above, it may be presumed that Sodisa 
enjoyed along period as ruler. His year 72 (also read as 
42) is given on the Amohini or Aryavati tablet 
(Lucknow Muscum No. J. 1, No. 4 of this paper) but 
the scholars are hesitant to allow such a long time span 
for Sodisa and presume that the date is given in some 
other era. But the study of all inscriptions of Sodisa’s 
reign warrants us to review this issue afresh and to 
consider the possibility of an era founded either by 
Sodisa or his father Rajuvula. The Amohini tablet 
should be dated accordingly. Ifthe figure is read as 42 
it may be the regnal year of Sodasa and if itis 72 then 
we may consider the eventuality of the beginning of an 
‘era commenced by his predecessor and father Rajuvula 
and continued by his son Sodisa, Bue itis certainly a 
crucial issue which requires a deeper probe from dif- 
ferent angles.** 


B. 


NOTES ON OTHER NEW EPIGRAPHS FROM 
MATHURA 


1, Buddha Image Inscription Recording Kayastha 
(No. 78.34) 


‘An interesting headless Buddha image measuring 62 
coms. in height and 63 cms. in breadth was made over to 
the Government Museum Mathura by the General 
Manager, Triveni Engineering Works Ltd. on May 30, 
1978. It was unearthed on the premises of the factory, 
situated near the Govardhan by-pass in the vicinity of 
Delhi-Agra highway to the west of Mathura city, The 
sculpture represents the Buddha seated cross legged— 
padmasana—with soles turned upward decorated 
with auspicious motifs of double circled spoked whee! 
and triratna, The toes of the left footare rubbed off but 
the toes of the right foot show marks such as full vase, 
Srivatsa and svastika, The right hand, raised in abhaya, 
bears a sharply chiselled spoked wheel with a beaded 
rim inside a circle. The finger tips show bowl or 
Tasket Oi Clowers;rwine, fal vase wad ria 
symbols. The background of the hand is carved with 
criss-cross pattern, suggesting a webbed hand. The left 
arm is broken and the hand is clenched on the leftknee, 


hangs down to the pedestal. The fragmentary halo 
rises above the waist and is carved with a lorasin centre 
succeeded by the traces of a band of shooting arrows, 


‘The real interest of the image, however, lies ina two 
line Brahmi epigraph in Kusina characters and the 
occurrence of word Kayastha in it (PI. 31.1.B). Itreads 
as follows:- 

1, (Bha)ptisena putrasya Bhartihasti potrasya Bhayti 

riyasya 
amirakira”* Kayasthasya Kugumbiniye Graha~ 
dinasya dhita yasaye 

2, Hastisya pass ca mitarebhagavato 

Buddhasya Sakyamunisya pratima pratigthipita 
sarvva sattvinarh hita sukhartharh 


Translation 


‘This image of Stkyamuni Buddha was set up for the 
welfare of al beings by Yasa daughter (2) of Grahadina, 
mother of Hasti and Datta and housewife of gold- 
smith (?) Kayastha Bhagtipriya who is son of 
Bhattisena and grandson of Bhaytihast, 

This is probably the earliest reference of Kayastha 
but we do not know whether it stands for some com- 
munity, caste or profession, 


2, Inscription of Gotipurtra No. 71.8 (PI, 31.11.A). 


‘The inscription which on the palacographic grounds 
appears be contemporary or slightly later than the 
above epigraph was unearthed from the Delhi-Agra 
highway near Caurisi in the western outskirts of 
Mathura but was acquired for the Museum in 1971 
from a Delhi dealer. 

The two line Brahmi epigraph ix incised on a 
93 x 33ems, horizontal red sandstone slab and owing 
to its mutilation and defective restoration some lerters 
pose difficulty in reading. The document is preceded 
Eyaryised fl aoe and cad wich rane, te canal 
read as : 5 

1, Goti putrasa Rahilasa (pau)erasa Vasi (sti) putrasa 

(Prajhastasa putrasa Ko(tsi) putrasa Kula 
(totasa) 

2. (piski) ri ni Grima sabha Silaparta devakula ni 

priyatatn bhaga(vin) (ma)hesvararh 

Translation 

‘A water tank, garden, assembly hall, stone tablet 
(and) temple were erected (by) the son of Got, grandson 
cof Rahila, son of Vasisti son of Prahasta, son of Kotsi 
of Maga (end) of ales? May pol Maier be 
pleased. 


References 
R.C. Sharma, Mathurd Museum and Art, pp. 48-49 


and ‘New Inscription from Mathura,’ Bulletin of 
Museums & Archaeology in U.P. No. 8 (Dec. 1971), 
pp. 24-25. 

D. G. Sircar, *Kuluta Inscription from Mathura’, 
Indian Museum Bulletin, Vol, VIL, no. 1 Jan. 1972). 

5. M15. 

Lokesh Chandra, ‘Stone Inscription of Kuluta from 
Mathura’, Studies in Indo-Asian Art & Culture, Vol. 3 
(1973; Acharya Raghuvira Commemoration Vol.) pp. 
77-82, 

3. Buddha Image Inscription of Year 93 (No. 76.1) 

Another epigraph mentioning the word Kayastena 
is recorded on the pedestal of a Buddha image dated in 
the year 93 (171 A.D.). The sculpture acquired in 1976 
represents about half the figure of the standing Buddha 
‘wearing an unusual tunic type lower garment. Between 
his legs is seen a turban type of decoration. Heis flanked 
by four men on right and four women on the left side 
in adoration pose. The epigraph as read and published 
by Sri V. N. Shrivastava before it became a Museum 
acquis as follows: 

1, (Siddha)rh maharajasya devaputrasya Vasu- 
devasya sarin 90 3 he 4 di 20 5 asya (yam) 
purvvayam bhoga (va) to pi 

2, tamahasya svamatasya avirudhasya pratima 
chatrarh ca pratisthapitamh aryya Dharmeivarm 
arya Migham 

3. arya Dhanarh pitaram ca Sarvanandi mitararh ca 
Jiva (6i) ri puraskytya sramanenarh Kayastenath 


Translation 


In the 93rd year (171 4.0.) of Mabirija Devaputra 
‘Vasudeva, in the 4th month of Hemanta (winter) and 
on the 25th day an image of the Buddha, who has full 
grasp of knowledge and whose faith is unshakeable, 
was set up along with a parasol by a Buddhist monk 
who was Kayastha (2) after paying due respect to his 
father Sarvanandi, mother Jivaéri and Arya Dhar- 
meSvara, Arya Magha and Arya Dhanna. 


References 


V. N. Shrivastava, ‘Two Image Inscriptions from 
Mathura’, Epigraphia Indica, XXXVII Part lV (1967), 
pp. “151-154 and ‘Mathura Ki Naveen Abhilikhita 
Buddha Marti, Saka Samvat 93° Bulletin of Museums 
& Archaeology in U.P. No. 4 (Dec. 1969) (Hindi), 

Sharma, Mathura Museum and Are, p. 67. 


4. Bodhisattva Set up by Senaka (No. 74.26) 
This is the lower part of a seated Bodhisateva image 
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in padmasana, with folds of drapery falling on the 
pedestal which consists of three lions (two in profile 
and the middle one enface), The soles of the feet of the 
Bodhisattva are carved with triratna and wheel motifs. 
‘Traces of auspicious marks are seen on the toes also. 
“There is sufficient proof to suggest that the left hand 
was resting on the left knee, Made in sported red 
sandstone, the sculpture should be assigned, on the 
stylistic ground, to the end of the Ist century A.D. It 
was acquired in 1974 from Vrindaban, The three line 
epigraph which was jointly deciphered by me and Dr. 
K. K. Thaplyal of Lucknow University can be read as 
follows: 
1. Sindhuka putrasya Sresthasya Hastikasya 
putro Senukah Bodhisattva (prati) s¢hapaya 
+. Sarva budha pujiye 
2. Sarva sarevinarh hitartha mit pitmnarhpOjaye atra 
can Bodhisattva... . 
3, Senakenah Dama putra ca 


Translation 
Senaka the son of Sresthahasti who was son of 
Sindhuka (2) installs (this image) of Bodhisattva... 
for the worship of all Buddhas and for the welfare of all 
beings in the honour of parents... 
By Senaka and son of Dama 


5, Pillar Inscription of Kanigka’s Reign No. 76.36 

‘A fragmentary red sandstone octagonal pillar with 
square bate conta ofa thre line eral epigraph in 
bold Brahmi characters. Its read as follows: 

1, Mahirajasya Devaputrasya 

2. Kaniskasya samvatsare 102 

3, hemanta masa 


Translation 


In the (month of winter) 12th year of great king, son 
of gods, Kanigka.. 

Te was acquired from the site of Govindnagar near 
Mathura in 1976. 


Reference 


R. ©, Sharma, ‘New Buddhist Sculpture from 
Mathura’, Lalit Kala, no. 19 (1979), p. 19, Fig: 1 


6, Amitibha Buddha Inscription No. 77,30 (PI.31.11.B) 


‘The site of Govindnagar revealed another important 
pedestal of an Amitabha Buddha image measuring 
77 * 51 cms. with an inscription in the Kusana Brahmi 
script, I read itas*”: 

1, Maharajasya Huviskasya sarh 20 (6) va di 20-6 
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2. etasya’ pilrvaya sattvakasya _sirthavahasya 
pautrena bala ka (ki) rtasya éresthisya natikend, 
Buddhabalena putrena Nagaraksitena bhagavato 
Buddhasya Amitabhasya pratima pratisthapi (ti) 
(sarva) Buddha-pujaye imena kusala milena sarva 
(sattva) anutrara Buddha jfianarh (‘ravitarh) 


- 


a 


Translation 


‘On the 26th day of the second month of rainy season 
in the year 20 (6) (106 4.p.) on this occasion the image 
of Amitibha Buddha was installed by Nagaraksita son 
of Buddhabala grandson of the merchant Sattvaka and 

yn (daughter's son) of the trader Balakirti (?)for 

\¢ worship of all Buddhas, Whatsoever meritis in this 
charity let it be for listening the supreme knowledge of 
the Buddha, 

‘The document is significant for various reasons. It 
records the fiest year of the reign of Huvigka. The 
‘ered of Anuttarajfiina which became very popular in 
the Gupta period is met with for che first time in the 
Kosana period. But here the word occurs as éravita 
listened?) and not avdpti (attained). The most striking, 
\ture is the name of the Buddha as Amitabha. This is 
the earliest inscriptional evidence which furnished the 
name of this Buddha, On the iconographic and stylistic 
grounds it was held that the tradition of the Dhyani 
Buddhas was evolved in the Kusina period but no 
epigraphic evidence had come to light. The lotus 


decoration adjacent to the left foor of the Buddha does 
not appear to be just accidental. Usually the deity is 
flanked by artendants on both sides, But in this case 
the legs of acolyte to the right side of che Buddha are 
quite distinct but absence of traces of any such figure 
on the other side presents a problem, The answer is 
found in the Buddhist texts which ascribe the lotus as 
the motif of Amitabh.” Discovery of this pedestal 
pushes back the development of the Mahayinist pan- 
theon at least to the Ist century A.b. It-was Mathura 
which made a beginning and the other centres followed 
it. Thus this inscription opens a new chapter in the 
history of the Buddhist church and developmencof the 
Buddhist pantheon in India. 


7, Inscription of the year 35 No, 78.80 (PI. 31.11.C) 

A fragmentary inscription is recorded on the pedestal 
of a deity, probably a Jina, who was sitting cross 
legged on the lion throne carved with devotees wor- 
shipping a Dharmacakra, Measuring 34,5 * 42 cms, 
this Kusina period sculpture is made of spotted red 
sandstone and was acquired from Saptaryi mound in 
Mathura city. The inscription can be read as: 

Siddham sam 305 va 3 di 10 asya purvvayarh diyasa 

grahato—to ku... 

Tr may be loosely translated as: 

Success in the year 35 of rainy season on the tenth 

day as specified above from Diyasa graha ... 
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donor. 
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32. Modification of Early Brahmi into 
Middle Brahmi and Late Brahmi Stages 


at Mathura 


AJAY MITRA SHASTRI 


Mathura is one of those few well-known early 
Indian cultural centres whick have yielded a large 
number of inscriptions throwing light on the 
ealbaral Jie of she’fadian eibeostoen' Box 
Mathura excels them all in as much as a fairly large 
number of the epigraphical records found there 
admit of being dated precisely on account of the 
‘mention in them of the ruling chiefs during whose 
reigns they were inscribed and/or of the years of the 
eras with known beginnings.’ By comparison with 
these dated inscriptions even such records as do not 
contain these details can be dated approximately. 
‘These inscriptions are not only themselves datable 
but, what is more important, furnish valuable 
evidence for dating the objects on which they are 
engraved and thereby prove wo be of great value for 
ital Secaot ss Ss el be wei ec x plaice sc 


to the preceding and following periods. 

These epigraphs are mostly engraved on divine 
images, votive tablets (dydgapattas) and architectural 
members and only rarely on other objects like pillars*; 


influenced by Sanskrit while that of the Sanskrit inscrip- 


tions evinces influence of, or mixture with, Prakrit,”It 
is noteworthy that Mathurd has given us some of the 
oldest Sanskrit inscriptions on the subcontinent. The 
role of the foreign rulers in the gradual emergence of 
Sanskrit as an epigraphical language, though indirect, 
is outlined not only by these inscriptions but also by 
those of the Western Ksatrapas.* 

All the records except the famous Mathura Lion 
Capital Inscription’ are written in the Brahmi script of 
the period in question. The study of these inscriptions 
is valuable not only for their contents in which they are 
indeed rich but also for the development of Brihmt in 
its early phase. At Mathura epigraphical activity was 
quite brisk specially during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Some innovations were also attempted 
They played an important part in the creation of new 
forms and. 
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recent writings on the subject evince a total refusal to 
apply any designation, and content themselves merely, 
by indicating the period in terms of centuries in the 
captions."* On the other hand, scholars like D. C. 
Sircar would prefer to designate the main phases in the 
development of Brahmi from the third century 8.c. 10 
the sixth century a.p. as Early, Middle and Late. The 
phase from the third to the first century w.©. is called 
Early while those between the first century #.¢. and 
third century A.D. and between the fourth and the 
sixth century ,p, are termed Middle and Late with 
due allowance being made for regional fluctuations." 
We feel that the latter classification may be accepted as 
a working hypothesis. 

Earlier epigraphists like G. Bubler* and Henrich 
Liiders!? were of the opinion that the earliest inscrip- 
tions at Mathura dated from the second century .c. 
On the other hand, recent writers on Indian palaeogra- 
phy, including A. H. Dani'* and P. Verma", deny the 
presence of any inscription belonging to such an early 
date and think that the oldest epigraphs at che site 
should be referred to the period of the Saka Ksatrapas 
who ruled over the Mathura region in the firs half of 


the first century a,b. However, we find it difficult to 
accept this position. Even a cursory glance at the 
uublished facsimiles of some of the inscriptions would 


leave no room for doubt that they are attributable to a 
period prior to the Ksatrapa rule and may be justifiably 
assigned to the first century n.c. Even otherwise, it will 
appear inconceiveable that there was absolutely no 
activity before the Ksatrapas and that it began so briskly 
all of a sudden after the establishment of the Saka 
Kgatrapas. It is important to note in this connection 
that in the domain of art and coinage the Ksatrapas of 
Mathura simply continued the local traditions and 
only accelerated their pace by extending patronage and 
establishing peace, The same must have been the case 
in the domain of epigraphy, A few of the inscriptions 
assigned by Henrich Liiders to the third and second 
centuries 8.c.!* and the nine records stated to belong to 
the Suiiga period" have definitely a much earlier look. 
No one familiar with the general appearance of the 
characters of the Ksatrapa inscriptions will class the 
inscriptions under reference with them. These epi- 
graphs obviously give us specimens of Early Brahmi 
characters, These inscriptions do not exhibit even a 
single peculiarity of the Middle Brahm represented by 
the Ksatrapa epigraphs, On the other hand we find no 
effort at the equalization of the upper verticals and the 
giving of angular forms to letters. The lower limb of 
‘ma is round, not triangular, ta still has an angular, not 
rounded form and da still opens to the left. One of 


these records, no. 88 of Laders, in particular has a 
distinctly Agokan appearance and must be assigned to 
a date not later than the second century #.c.*' 
Reference must be made at this stage to the palaco- 
graphy of the legends on the coins of the local rulers of 
Mathura which are dated to the pre-Christian centuries. 
Without going into chronological controversies, we 
can say that the Saka chiefs Rajuvula and Sodasa ruled 
in the first half of the first century .p.,* the former 
probably beginning his rule a few years prior to the 
close of the first century a,c. According to the generally 
accepted chronology, Rajuvula was preceded by three 
more Ksatrapas, to wit, Sivadatta, Hagimasa and 
Hagana, the last two ruling jointly for some time after 
the rule of the former alone.’ The commencement of 
the Satrapal rule may therefore be dated around the 
middle of the first century #.¢, No less than thirteen 
local chiefs are known to have ruled over Mathura 
before the Ksatrapas established their power over the 
same area. The beginning’ of this line of local rulers 
may be placed somewhere about the middle of the 
second century 8.¢. In the legends on these coins we 
note, from the very beginning, the tendency to equalize 
all the upper verticals of the letters though on the coins 
of the wo Gomitras, Brahmamitra, Ghosadatta and 
Drdhamitra it is not fully carried out, especially in the 
cease of the letter sa which has slightly unequal verticals 
side by side with instances of equalized verticals on 
some later coins also, Bus the verticals of other letters 
are found equalized from the time of Brahmamitra 
‘onward; we now come across angular forms of the 
letters ha, sa, pa, va, and la.2* But completely angular 
‘ma-with a triangle serving as its lower limb is first met 
with on the coins of Ramadatta and Kamadarra, that 
‘on the earlier specie retaining its older rounded form, 
Wealso find on these coins rounded bha and ta, though 
the latter sometimes has also an angular form. This was 
evidently due to the impact of the lettering of the 
legends on Indo-Greek and Saka-Pahlava coins where 
all letters are of equal size and have an angular look and 
appear beautiful on account of symmetry. But the 
more interesting fact that emerges from the study of 
these coin-legends concerns the use of broad or edged 
reed pen. Its use resulted in the thickening of the tops 
of the vertical of the letters and their gradually thinning 
down as the pen moves. According to Dani, this new 
writing instrument was first introduced in India in the 
first century A.D, during the period of the rule of the 
‘Saka Ksatrapas at Mathur’. But it has been pointed 
out by Vidya Dehejia from personal observation of the 
Mathura local coins in the British Museum that the 
coins of at least five chiefs, viz., Purusadarta, Urtama- 
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datta, Rimadatts, Kimadarta and Balabhiti show 
distinetly thickened wps of verticals. It may thus be 
reasonably concluded that the reed pen, which resulted 
in due course in the revolutionary alterations in the 
writing styles, was already in existence in India in ¢ 
100 n.c.2* The use of this pen was probably due to the 
contact with the Greeks who appear to have been 
familiar with it as early as the third century a.c.” It 
would thus follow that the Saka Ksatrapas had no role 
to play in the introduction into India of the reed pen, the 
tuse of which, of course, became more popular during 
their rule, 

Ie will be seen from the foregoing discussion that the 
progress of Brihmi was not even on coins and in stone 
Inscriptions. Coins showed much more developed 
forms of letters and these made their appearance in 
inscriptions considerably later. Thus, while we have 
Early Brahmi forms in inscriptions, coins bear legends 
in what may be described as Middle Brahmi during the 
same period. As pointed out above, this imbalance was 
due to the influence of the symmetrical Greek lettering 
in the legends on the coins of foreign rulers and the 
employment of the reed pen which took time to be felt 
in inseriptions, 

In the domain of epigraphy, the beginning of Middle 
Widiat s etdly Fok athe lnscspione of te tne 
of the Saka Ksatrapas and it matured in the epigraphs 
ofthe Kutna period. “The impact of the use ofthe reed 
pen, which was employed in the field of numisroatic 
epigraphy earlier, is noticed in the thickening of the 
tops ol Bi retin of ists, Ase ape rsd 
from the g and varying : 
which i lacay Anata the twist of the new 
reed pen. The features noticed earlier in connection 
with the y of coin-legends, to wit, equal- 
ization of all the upper verticals with the exception of 
Ja, angularization of the curves of gha, ja, pa, pha, sa 
and Aa, turning of the circular limbs of the letters kha, 
‘ma and va into triangles and the rounded ga, ta and sa, 
are now found emphasized in inscriptions. The letter 
‘cha, besides having the earlier elliptical lower limb, in 
some cases, has its lower part formed in the shape of a 
double loop, The medial i has a curved form while the 
medial o is expressed either by a single horizontal line, 

e.g. in ko, go, to, mo and so or by 2 couple of uprising 
slanting strokes added to the left vertical ofthe letter as 
in gho and po, These traits are found in a more accen- 
tated and mature form in the Kusina inscriptions 
Ie are Be pagent net pet se 

‘Middle Brahmi. The inscriptions of this period are 
pany iierad gman caer oe 
Saka era of 78 a.p. is correct, they are assignable to the 


period from the last quarter of the first century A.D. t0 
about the close of the second century A.0. It has been 
rightly pointed out that the dubbing of all the letter- 
forms found used in the records of this period into a 
single sel is ot posibe and they have to be sued 
within the framework of regional styles, sometimes 
with mutual admixtures.** Sometimes inscriptions at 
the same place and of the same period show differing 
Jetter-forms and an attempt has been made to explain 
say his phenomenon basing ion he cesetionct 
inscriptions of the period into ‘official’ and “privat 
Wibes: piogion Ou okosaeeltieaar 
classifications, we may note here those important fea- 
tures in respect to which the alphabet of th. Kusina 
inscriptions differs from that met with in the Ksatrapa 
inscriptions. The thickening of the tops of verticals 
resulting from the employment of the reed pen noticed in 
the earlier records now degenerates into a short head- 
mark generally called serif and sometimes into a short 
Pehl saya derexigisppeecpeeninbessy | ci 
led. The upper verticals of ka, cx, cha, ma, bha 
‘ba are extremely suppressed. The three dots of the 
initial i are replaced by short lines. The cross-bar of ka 
is somewhat curved. The right vertical of ga is nlongated 
downward while the left one, which is shorter, has a 
serif arits bottom. The same is sometimes true of fa the 
mid-limb of which is tumed into a cross-bar, The 
forms of na of which one or both the horizontal lines 
are strongly curved of the vertical is spit into two with 
the top of each retaining a part of the horizontal line 
are quite new innovations and possibly result from the 
effort to write the letter with a single stroke without 
raising the hand. The lower vertical of dais done away 
with and its bulge opens to the right. The horizontal of 
nas either curved or tuned into a loop on the left. The 
left limb of ya is turned into a loop or hook while the 
right limb sometimes shows a strong angle. The mid- 
horizontal of s« now becomes a cross-bar. The 
appendage of sa on the left is sometimes turned into a 
loop. The anusvira is now generally placed above 
instead of to the right of the letter concerned. The 
subscript ys is generally bipartite. The medial d sign in 
dis atached below. 

Before we conclude our discussion of Middle Brahmt 
at Mathurd a reference must be made to the Mathurd 
inscriptions of Kaniska of the years" and 14%, and of 
Huviska dated in the year 33 which contain the #o- 
called Gupta forms of the letters ma, s¢ and ha. Scholars 
have been at great pains to explain away the occurrence 
of the advanced and lt forms ofthese lees in ach 
early inscriptions.* We feel, however, that 
lerter-forms need Bote sab aatiebe ore be 
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accounted for easily. It is true thar these forms do not 
‘occur in other Mathur inscriptions of the Kusina 
period. But they are found in the Magha inscriptions at 
Kosam and Bandhogarh’* which are also datable to the 
Kusina period. The advanced form of b seen in these 
inscriptions is also met with on the solitary coin of 
Mahiraja Magha!* and in the coin-legends of the 
Western Ksatrapas..” The occurrence of these forms at 
Mathura may therefore have to be explained on the 
assumption of the migration of scribes from one area 
to the other and with them of writing styles. Similar 
studies in the field of art history have proved very 
useful and are worth trying in the domain of epigraphy 
also, 

‘The Late Brahmi stage at Mathura is represented by 
the two inscriptions of the time of the Gupta emperor 
‘Candragupta II, one of them dated in G, 61, and two 
inscriptions of the time of Kumaragupta I", besides a 
few other records assignable to the Gupta period on 


palacographical and linguistic grounds. The Mathuri > 


inscription of the time of Candragupta II dated in the 
year 61 presented a problem for palacographers 
inasmuch as it presents letter-forms and a general 
appearance which are decidedly of the Middle Brahmi 
stage as represented by the Kusiga epigeaphs at 
Mathura; but for the mention of Candragupta I it 
would not have been possible to attribute it to the 
Gupta period I shows the contnuane ofthe Middle 

mi forms in some quarters at Mathur, whereas in 
other quarters at Mathura itself and at other places 
Middle Brihmi forms had been modified into Late 
Brahmi forms, But Dani feels that this inscription also 
contains characteristics noticed in the Gupta records 
and there is nothing Kusina about it Be that as it 
may, we may now notice some of the important modi- 
fications noticed during this period. ‘The head-mark 
on the verticals is now a solid triangle. There is com- 


paratively less stress on angularism, The right vertical 
of ga, ta, bbe and sa is longer than the left one while the 
nua is open-mouthed. The central dor of tha has turned 
into a cross-bar and the circle has become elliptic. Dha 
hhas sometimes an oblong form. ‘The looped form of 
na, which is found elsewhere, is absent at Mathuri. 
Of ma we get both the older form with a triangle at the 
bottom as well as that without it, sometimes with a 
curve in the left corner. The leters ja, sa and ha retain 
their older forms which are supposed to characterize 
the western variety of the so-called Gupta alphabet, 

‘The medial d is attached to the initial ac the bottom of 
the right vertical in the form of acurve open to the left, 

‘The medial {is indicated in the inscriptions of the time 
of Candragupta II by a strong curve bent to left while 
In theo Ws ae af Kuatapspea 1s gE 
down almost to the bottom of the letter, The medial # 
turns to the right. The medial a generally turns to left 
and opens to the left as in Nagari though sometimes it 
turns upward tothe right. The subscribed ya is bipartite 
and is curved upward s0 as to beas high as che letter to 
which it is attached. The medial r is attached in the 
same manner as in modern Nagati. These are only 
some of the most important points of difference from 
the Middle Brahmi and no claim is laid to have 
‘exhausted al the variations, 

To sum up, it will be observed from the foregoing 
discussion thar the different stages in the modification 
of Early Brihmi into Middle Brahmi and Late Brahmi 
stages are well represented at Mathur. What is of even 
igreater interest is that some important experiments, 
mainly due to the contact with foreigners, were made 
which culminated into some writing styles which had a 
great bearing upon the development of Brihmi. ‘The 
study of Brahmi ar Mathur’ is therefore highly 
instructive if we wish to understand the development of 
the script with its different stages clearly marked, 
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PART VIII 


ART AND ICONOGRAPHY 


33, The Case of the Omitted Hundreds: 
Stylistic Development in Mathura Sculpture 
of the Kusana Period 


JOANNA G. WILLIAMS 


At least ninety-nine Kusina images and fragments 
of images from Mathura bear inscriptions with dates 
ranging from the years 2 through 98. Surely this is a 
situation in which the objective evidence of epigraphy 
should establish a sequence of sculpture whose evolution 
can be studied. That hope rests on the assumption that 
there is agreement about the sequence of inscribed 
dates. Here, however, a major controversy arises. The 
seemingly obvious arrangement of the years between 2 
and 98 is bur one solution. An alternative has been 
proposed on the basis of epigraphic and stylistic features: 
to assign about a third of the inscribed pieces to a 
second century of Kusina rule. This second hypothesis 
has been explained in two slightly different ways. J. E. 
van Lohuizen-de Lecuw has postulated that the year 
100 was omitted in the inscribed dates of the second 
series.' J. Rosenfield has suggested that a second 
Kusina era was employed at some point after the year 
98 of the Kaniska Era.? The difference between those 
two explanations is minimal, and for the sake of sim- 
plicity in argument, I shall consider this general hypo- 
thesis in terms of Lohuizen's explanation, the 
‘omitted-hundreds’ theory. 

‘According to the ‘omitted-hundreds" hypothesis, 
the Kusna inscriptions would range between K.E. 2 
and 157 in date, whereas according to the simple 
assumption of a single century they would range from 
the years 2 t0 98, This difference in absolute time-span 
of 59 years is not very great, if we consider the general 
uncertainties of ancient Indian history. Nor do the 
two general hypotheses differ in the basic chronology 
of the major Kusina rulers: Kaniska I (K-E. 1-23), 
Vasiska (third decade K.E.), Kaniska II (41), Huviska 


(29-60), Vasudeva I (64/7-98), Kaniska III (94 ff.), 
and Vasudeva II (after both preceding rulers)’ For 
proponents of the single sequence of dates, Vasudeva 
Il is known only from coins. For Lohuizen and 
Rosenfield, some inscriptions previously assigned to 
Kaniska I are given to Kanigka III, and a number of 
inscriptions that mention no ruler are assigned to the 
last two reigns. This controversy may thus be of less 
interest to historians in general, for whom the differ- 
ences are trivial, than for art historians, for whom itis 
significant that the sequence of important works of 
Kusina art is quite different according to the two 
hypotheses. 
ls confess atthe outset certain reluctance to 
‘on this topic, assigned to me by the organizers of 
pape deny a oyay bag pocr™ 
arefirmly entrenched, and i seems unlikely that those 
oon either side of the batdle lines will change their 
minds, A send and more serious hesiaton arses 
from my growing belief that detailed chronology isnot 
worth all the fuss, There are more significant questions 
to ask than whether a given piece is dated K.E. 22 or 
122. It seems that for the history of Indian are in 
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of Kusana sculptural style as presented by both camps 
of scholars. 

Lohuizen and other proponents of the omitted- 
hundreds thesis see a clear developmental sequence in 
the sculpture of Mathuri under the Kusinas.* There 
are three broad phases, beginning with the development 
of a ‘national’ Buddha type, undergoing Gandhiran 
influence, and finally showing ‘re-nationalized’ forms. 
‘The three are clearly visible in the treatment of the hai. 
of Buddha and Tirthafkar images: 

1) Karpardin type, with smooth skull and usnisa 

consisting of a long coil of hair (PI, 

2) Wavy hair, generally in tiers of semi-circles on 

both skull and usnisa (PI. 33.11.A; 33.111), 

3) Snail-shell curls covering both skull and usnisa 

(Pl. 33.1V). 
Other factors progress in the same general way. Thus 
the drapery of images of Type leaves the left shoulder 
bare and clings to the body, forming folds only on the 
right shoulders that of Type 2 covers both shouldets as 
well as the feet and has symmetrical, rounded folds all 
over; that of Type 3 comes gradually to reveal the feet 
and forms flat folds that fall asymmetrically across 
both shouldess. Likewise the lions on the throne at 
first face outwards, then turn frontally, and finally face 
inward while jing above the slab on which the 
main figure sits. New forms of decor appear on the 
halo, progressing from the simple scallops of Pl. 33.1 
to the elaborate bands of Plate 33.1V. These stages 
overlap but have the general rough limits: 

1) from K.E. 2 through at least 3% 

2) from K.E. 51” (and probably before) until K.E. 

140 

3) From at least K.E. 112° until 157", 

To escape the fragmentary and schematic impression 
created by such lists of motifs itis worth comparing 
some entire images that exemplify these stages. In the 
Ahicchatra Buddha dated K.E, 32 (PI. 33.1), there is a 
peaceful warmth, not only in the radiant facial expres- 
sion but also, at an abstract level, in the insistently 
horizontal curves of shoulders and face. The hand held 
high in abhaya mudra, perhaps even suggesting the 
raised arm of the cakravartin,'" gives the figure (like 
others of this type, relatively large) a certain majesty. 
In the Anyor Buddha of K.E. 51 (Pl. 33.II1), these forms 
have been overlaid with elements ultimately derived 
from 2 more representational tradition, although there 
is compromise implicit here and in the other diverse 
members of this group. Hair, body, and drapery show 
both a Western infatuation with surface texture and an 
Indian concern with volume. The lowered left hand is 
less emphatic, and the entire person of the Buddha 


seems fitted into a triangular frame. Finally, the Buddha 
dated (1)36 (PI. 33.1V) in some ways pursues Gandhiiran 
patterns more completely: the asymmetrical drapery 
and the extension of the lions above the throne edge. 
Yet in other ways there is a rerurn to the Indian sense 
of rounded forms: the uncovered feet and the curls of 
the hair, harmonizing with the spherical head. The 
understanding of the significance of the Buddha's 
hairdress and of the usnisa itself must have changed at 
this point."* There may be a general decline of artistic 
quality, visible in hard, if elaborate, fines and in a 
pinched, frozen expression of faces. 

‘The alternative view of Kusina sculprural style, based 
fon the ascription of all inscribed dates to a single 
century, has been most forcefully articulated by B. N. 
‘Mukherjee."* He cites the first appearance of many of 
the characteristics mentioned above, but because of 
the different sequence of images, no chronological 
progression emerges. For example, he lists the following 
co-existent ways of treating the hair: 

1) ‘Shaven head—noticeable in the figure of the 
‘Sarnath Bodhisattva, year 3. 

M1) Shaven head with coil-like usnige—can be 
noticed in the Ahicchatrs Buddha or Bodhi- 
sattva, year 32 (Pl. 33.1), 

IM) Hair with curls looking like snail shells and 

ending with a knot or tuft of a protuberance (2) 
‘on top—noticeable in the female figure in a 
panel of the year 10 of Kaniska I; (the Saheth- 
Maheth Buddha and certain Gandhara Buddha 
figures have similar hair-style), 

IV) Snail-like the head of a male figure 

ina panel with an inscription of Kaniska I, year 
10. 


'V) Hair indicated by elongated curls in coils rising 
in tiers (to be placed stylistically before the 
round spiral curls?)—may be seen in an image 
of Aristanemi, year 18, and in an icon of the 
year 51 (PI. 33.111),!4 

Likewise the Buddha's robe is carved in various ways 
at the same time, simultaneous styles comparable to 
the dhoti and Kusina secular dress for other types of 
figures. Haloes simply vary in decor. Thereisno phase 
when Gandharan influence is particularly concentrated. 
Mukherjee does however suggest some general ten- 
dencies, while noting exceptions to them. Thus the 
drapery thins down in some cases, faces may become 
‘more expressive, and the body, notably women’s 
breasts, may be treated more s 

From this viewpoint, the Ahicchattri Buddhwof the 
year 32 (Pl. 33.1) and that inscribed 36 (PI. 33.IV) 
‘would be close in time, followed by the Anyor Buddha 


PI, 33.1 Buddha from Ahicchatea, National Museum, year 32. 


PI.33,11.A Parivanitha from Mathurd, Lucknow Museum J 113. 


PI. 33.11.B Dedicatory slab from Mathura, Brith Museum 1887, 7-15, 53, year 10 


PI.33.111 Buddha from Anyor, Mathura Museum A 65, year St 


PI.33.1V. Buddha from Mathur3, National Museum 58,12, year 36. 


PI, 33.V.A Sarvatobhadrika image from Pl, 33.V.B Sarvatobhadrika image from Kankali Tila 
Kankali Tid, Mathura Museum B71, years, Lucknow Museum J 230, year 15 


PI_33.VILA Sarvatobhadrika image from PI. 33.V1.B Sarvatobhadrika image from 
Kafkali Tila, Mathura Museum B 70, year 35. Kankali Tila, Lucknow Museum J 234, year 40. 
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in K.E. 51 (PI. 33.111). Mukherjee would explain the 
difference beween the examples in Pls. 33.L and 33.1V 
not by the lapse of four years butby other factors. One 
of these factors might be the skill of the sculptors, if we 
take the work dated 36 to be inferior, for its small size 
would indicate less wealth on the part of the donor. 
Another explanation might lie in the iconographic 
implications of different robe types; certainly the dis- 
position of the robe in the first case may correspond to 
the rule in the Pali Vinaya that a monk should expose 
the right shoulder when saluting a superior.'* Another 
line of argument might be that these are simply alter- 
native types left to the preference of individual carvers 
or of workshops in the same town, It is significant, 
however, that Mukherjee does not explore any of these 
possibilities asa basis for explaining stylistic differences 
as an alternative to chs cal progression. For him 
there is not really @ need to discover regularities of form 
within the ninety-eight year span of Kusina carving. 
What then are the grounds for these: divergent 


‘opponent 
have had the last word in print, I propose to scrutinize 
their discussion most ically. One might note 
that the counter-arguments on both sides are of three 
kkinds, The opposing view may be held to beimpossible, 
improbable, or simply not necessarily true. To anticipate 
what follows here, Iam persuaded by contentions that 
the omitted-hundreds thesis is not necessarily true. 
I am in no case that this hypothesis is 
impossible. We are thus left to weigh the intervening 
probabilities. ee 

Epigraphy provides a fundamental scepticism 
about the omied hundreds hypothesir—the very fact 
that 100 never appears. There are analogies for this in 
the much later Laukika era, as well as among the coins 
of the Maulharis.'* Mukherjee notes, however, that 
the latter include the numeral 100; atleast some cases, 
a mark against the probability of is total omission under 
the Kusinas. ‘ : Te 

“The content of inscriptions provides Lobuizen with 
grounds for placing some records after K-E. 100. A 
Certain venerable (Aryya) Vasula appears in records of 
both the years 15 and 86, in each case identified as the 
pupil of the venerable (Arya) Saigamile, which makes 
it likely that this is indeed the same woman."” Thus 
Vasuli would have been revered as a teacher over 2 
period of seventy-one years if the two inscriptions are 
taken in the more obvious sequence, whereas the less 
improbable span of 29 years results if 15 is taken to 


stand for (1)15. Mukherjee points out, however, that it 
is not impossible that she held a position of respect for 
Seventy-one years, and he notes that it is also not 
absolutely necessary that Vasuli was alive at the time 
of the record of the year 86."" Nonetheless probability 
here seems to weigh in favor of the omitted-hundreds. 
Palaeography figures often in Lobuizen’s arguments, 
for she finds differences between early Kusina forms 
those ascribed to the second sequence. 


Ka shows a horizontal cross-bar in the earlier examples 
and a bent one later (from F to F ). 

‘Ma moves from the early x= to the later 1s 

Ya is composed of two similar curves at first and later 
acquires a loop tothe left side (from us-to Wo ). 

Ha shows_a final curve that tums down more 
(from Tr 10 5 ). 


M. S. Gai has questioned the distinctness of these 
types."” He cites an inscription of the year 23 as having 
ma in both early and later form. In fact this aksara 
‘occurs once as % and once as AI", both of which 
seem to be of the early variety. Gai’s second example 
isa record that mentions Kanigka and includes the date 
4. Here he is correct that both early and late forms of 
‘ma and ha occur, as well a late versions of ka and ya, 
But it would also seem that this inscription may belong 
to the second series, under the late Kusina Kaniska II, 
whose existence historians such as Mukherjee admit 
on the basis of coins." A mixture of early and late 
types at that point, K.E. (1)04, is not particularly 
damaging to the omitted-hundreds thesis. Mukherjee 
focuses on the Buddha inscribed 22, which Lohuizen 
takes to mean 122. He notes that its ka and ma resemble 
those of a slab in the British Museum from the year 10 
of Kaniska, who both Rosenfield and Mukherjee agree 
is Kanigka I (PI. 33.11.B)2* Mukherjee also points out 
that ya on the Buddha dated 22 resembles the ya on an 
inscription of Huviska, year 33." Indeed there do seem 
10 be late forms in these early inscriptions, which 
indicate that there is no palacological necessity to date 
the record of 22 to 122. Yet this evidence does not 
prevent this late position either. 

In general, itappears that there isa great overlapping 
of letter types throughout Kusina inscriptions, be 
they spread over 98 or 157 years. There are, however, 
broad developments berween the pre-Kusina and 
Gupta forms. Thus for placing an individual undated 
piece, is no more than a tenuous guide. 
‘At the same time, palaography does not rule out the 
omitted-hundreds thesis as a whole. 

In considering the arguments from sculptural style, 
‘we may begin with some specific cases that have been 
adduced in disproof of this thesis. Mukherjee contends 
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that the presence of snail-shell curls on the head of a 
small figure in the slab of Kaniska I, year 10, just men- 
‘oned (PI. 33.1I.B) makes it impossible to think of this 
hair style asa ate characteristic.” In fact Lohuizen has 
written, "This way of indicating curly hair had existed 
in the art of India for a long time, but itis now (in the 
late Kusina period) applied to the Buddha image also," 
The two small figures on the slab of the year 10, 
Pethaps to be identified as Nagas, hardly falsify the 
theory that the treatment of the Buddha's hair evolved 
in regular stages. In general, while Mukherjee mentions 
that ‘religious injunctions may have helped the con~ 
tinuation of archaic traits,’ his comparisons jump across 
iconographic types quite freely.2* Obviously i is a 
knotty problem to recognize what constrictions the 
content or subject matter impose on the form chosen 
by the sculptor, and why he may also at some points 
ignore those constrictions. 

For the treatment of drapery, Mukherjee argues that 
the depiction of the robe as covering both shoulders is 
not a late characteristic (Lohuizen’s second phase) 
because it appears on an inscribed image of the year 4 
or 30 + x, now in the Calcutta Museum." Were the 
first date correct, this would indeed push back this 
type to make it contemporary with the clinging robe 
that bares one shoulder in Lohuizen’s first phase. In 
fact, Mukherjee has himself argued in a previous work 
that30 + xisapreferable reading,” This datedoes not 
alter significantly Lohuizen’s suggestion that this 
drapery type, known by K.E. 51 on the Anyor Buddha 
(PI. 33.111) had probably evolved previously. 

For the evolution of thrones, Mukherjee reproduces 
an image with lions facing inward, their heads pro- 
truding above the bottom of the seat, which is inscribed 
with the date 44 or 58, under Huviska.™ Again, it 
seems to introduce an unnecessary complexity to con- 
sider the reading 44, which goes back to Bahler; R. D. 
Banerji published a convincing emendation to the year 
58. Thus if we accept the latter, this example 
demonstrates the origin of such a treatmentofthellions 
before any other inscribed work, but it does not rule 
out the possibility that itis a relatively late Kusina 
characteristic. Brought to bear concretely on the 
problematic image inscribed 22,” these arguments once 
‘more support Mukherjee’s contention that there is no 
necessity of adding 100 to that date. At the same time, 
they indicate no necessity for accepting 22 per se. 

Underlying all of Mukherjee’s objections is a 
relucsance to understand sculptural style as encased in 
a strait-jacket of chronological change. He points out 
that the skill of artists may vary and that the demand 
for carving may have led to the employment of inferior 


carvers, particularly at a time of economic affluence 
such as the Kusina period. This is a welcome antidote 
to the frequently held, if rarely articulated, art historical 
assumption that the quality of art rises in periods of 
Prosperity, Mukherjee points out that religious re- 
quirements may restrict the artist's choice of forms, an 
issue already touched on above. He remarks that an 
artist, even of great skill, may be tempted to imitate 
traits from an earlier age. This point reminds us that 
even in the rapidly changing art of Renaissance Florence, 
the progressive Masaccio could precede the retardataire 
Fra Angelico. Finally, I might add thar the existence of 
different workshops or families of artisans within 
Mathuri might well encourage the simultaneous 
existence of different versions of one motif, each version 
used asa kind of trademark. 

Some of these very valid contentions do not really 
conflict with Lohuizen’s presentation of the style of 
Kusana sculpture. She discusses several cases, both 
Buddhist and Jain, in which characteristics of different 
phases are combined in a single carving.” The expla- 
nation might be that these are transitional pieces in the 
general chronological sequence, although the Jain 
examples dated as late as (1}40 (PI. 33.VI.B) strain this 
imerpretation. A second explanation might be the 
archaism that Mukherjee suggests, although one might 
wonder why such archaism is limited to certain figures 
in each case. A third possibility is an iconographic 
explanation. In each case we have several Buddhas or 
‘Tirthankaras that require differentiation, Among the 
conventions in use on the sarvatobhadrika images, the 
seven-fold snake hood of Pirivanatha (PI. 33.V.B, 
center) was to remain in currency, as was the hair-style 
of long locks that distinguishes Rsabhanitha 
(PI. 33.V.B, right). The wavy hair style and snail. 
shell curls may have been used ro differentiate Tir 
thaikaras without entire consistency, for it seems that 
Parsvanata is given one hair-style in Plate 33.11.A and 
another in Plate 33.V.B. The fact that only hair types 
of Lohuizen’s second and third phases appear on these 
sarvatobbadrika images might suggest that they are 
notin fact contemporary with the kapardin type dated 
between 2 and 39 K.E., and hence that 100 should be 
added to the dates of the former.2? At any rate, the 
admission that such different forms were employed 
simultaneously can be reconciled with the general 
acceptance of stylistic progression, 

One might also object that Mukherjee himself does 
not entirely eschew a sense of chronological develop- 
ment. In the discussion of hair types quoted above, for 
instance, he describes the tiered wavy style as ‘to be 
placed stylistically before the round spiral curls,” He 


= 
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often mentions ‘advanced’ characteristics, although he 
argues against the assumption that any one sculpture 
must incorporate the latest stylistic features available 
at that time, In short, both Lobuizen’s and his pictures 
represent realistic compromises and escape the extremes 
into which each might fall: rigidly distinct chrono 
logical phases on the one hand, and complete haphaz- 
ardness of stylistic progression on the other. 

If we look outside the boundaries of the ‘Kusina Era, 
all scholars would agree that some developments of 
sculptural style are clear by the Gupta period. Among 
the motifs discussed so far, the versions of Lohuizen's 
third phase are consistently preferred by the Gupta 
sculptors of Mathura. Snail-shell curls, for example, 
are found on all Buddha and Tirthafkara images, except 
for those of Rsabhanitha distinguished by his long 
locks. The standard Mathura Gupta robe type for 
Buddha images seems to be derived from examples of 
this same group, with both shoulders covered while 
the feet are bare, and with sharp rather than rounded 
folds disposed over the entire body. Halos for major 
Buddhist and Jain images are relatively elaborate, 
generally with all the decorative bands visible in the 
image dated (1)36 in Plate 33.1V. 

Does the Gupta preference for the forms that char- 
acterize Lohuizen’s third group shed any light on the 
choice between a simple sequence of Kusina dates as 
they appear and the hypothesis of omitted-hundreds? 
To clarify the picture, a tabulation of the treatment of 


the hair of Buddha and Tirthaikara images, inscribed 
with dates according to the two theories, is given 
below: 

The absence of the kapardin type in the Gupta period 
gives us no basis for choosing between these two 
theories, for in both chars the type disappears relatively 
early in the Kusina sequence. The preference for snail- 
shell curls represents a problem in the first hypothesis, 
for it would be hard to explain the continuity of this 
form rather than the wavy type, which appears to be 
more common in the late Kusina period, in that no 
consistent iconographic rationale has been proposed. 
For the second hypothesis, the two types admittedly 
overlap for some time, but the snail-shell curls become 
progressively commoner, hence their survival in the 
Gupta period. 

If this is to be accepted as a defence of the omitted- 
hundreds thesis, certainly more stylistic motifs need to 
be considered systematically, as well as palaeographic 
forms, which might likewise point to a statistical pre~ 
ference for forms that point towards the Gupta among 
late Kusina inscriptions. One might note that art 
historians inevitably weigh such evidence of style more 
heavily than numismatists and historians, for whom 
the very hypothesis of the omission of the numeral 100 
seems to be exceedingly improbable. 

At the moment, the opponents of the omitted- 
hundreds hypothesis have not come up with an alter- 
native to chronological development as an explanation 
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for the variety within Kusina sculpture. Mukherjee 
has sketched several possible alternatives, but he has 
not developed these as complete systems, My brief 
pursuit of an iconographic explanation of the variation 
in hair type for Buddha and Tirthahkara images suggests 
that this is more reasonable when combined with the 
omitted-hundreds thesis than with the sequence of 
dates ending in the year 98, 

‘Another issue that may account for Indian scholars’ 
resistance to the omitted-hundreds view is their distrust 
of an overly clear development in time, or rather their 
sense that several lines of development may operate 
simultaneously in India, Archacologists and anthro- 
pologists are acutely aware these days of the danger of 
fitting historical sequences into a single linear pattern. 
‘The question in this case might be whether the 
omitted-hundreds pattern is justified by the limitations 
of its application to a single place of production 
(Mathura), to asimilar kind of product (stone sculpture), 
and to a relatively homogeneous urban population of 
patrons. 

Even such a tentative preference for this hypothesis 
as a broad picture does not imply great confidence in 
using it to date uninscribed works of sculpture. An 
additional judgement of probability is introduced in 


that process, besides the probability of the overall 
hypothesis one accepts. To date an early Indian 
sculpture on the basis of style alone is a guess within a 
guess, albeit the kind of guess that is the stock in trade 
of much art history. 

Finally, there are some grounds for agreementamong 
the proponents of these two seemingly irreconcilable 
theories. Thé amount of sculpture produced in Mathur 
was large, whether confined to one of one and a half 
centuries. In either case, moreover, it was cosmopolitan, 
incuding elements derived from the Kusinas’ own 
Iranian traditions as well as from Gandhira, Thus 
sculpture reflects the prosperity of the city and its 
critical role within a network of international trade. 
‘The speed of stylistic change is more rapid than in most 
other periods in erty Indian ar, Certainly, this wa 

‘when new religious solutions were worked out, 
rading 90 Wis dehates tcpeplincs NS FABRE OE 
the Buddha and of Tirthatkaras, as well as to the 
burgeoning of new Hindu iconographic types, 
Moreover all scholars would agree that excavations 
with refined stratigraphy within the Kusina level may 
clucidate precisely how such a wealth of sculpture 
developed and whether its style evolved with any 
consistency. 
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James Harle, Gupta Soupowre. 
‘treatment of the Buddha’s robe is the least conclusive 
characteristic. Two Gupta examples have been found at 
sth hr der of find igi dere 
from the clinging Kusina type of Group 1 (as 1 
believe, the type at Smith, where Tater Kuga works 
‘were not available as models); these are in any case 
Poa (CE. my Art of Gupta India: Empire and 
Province. Princeton, 1982.) Asymmetrical disposition 
of the string-like folds is also found on some pices. 
‘Thrones also frequently depart from the Kusina type of 
Group 3, although they de not conform to the earlier 
‘Kusina treatment of the lions either. 
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N. P. JOSHI 


INTRODUCTION 


Mathura, up to the end of c. 3rd century A.D. 
flourished as an important centre of Jaina art and 
iconography. In comparison to contemporary Jaina 
centres in other parts of the country! the position of 
Mathura is much superior. Epigraphical sources reveal 
that during ¢. 2nd century p.c. to about 3rd century 
‘Ap. the following monuments existed at Mathuri: 


Palace gateway by Uttaradasika (SML. J. 536). 
Gateway by Balahastini (SML. J. 532) 


Palace of Damaghoss (SML, . 
Sanctuary, hall, cistern and a Jaina temple built by 


the courtesan Vasu (MM. Q. 2). 

¥. Shrines of the Arhats (MM. 17.1262). 

vi. Stupa at Kafkali Tila termed as deva-nirmita due 
toiits hoary antiquity (SML. J, 20), which continued 

to exist at least up to sam. 1036 that is 979 A.D. 

(SML.. J. 236), 

Epigraphical evidence is well supported by the 
archaeological finds from Mathura in general and 
‘Kafkali Tila in particular. Apart from the vast number 
of architectural pieces such as pillars, lintels, door 
jambs, railings, cross bars, coping stones and other big 

fragments: 


present study, has come down to us from the Mathura 
ai 


‘AS Sona symbols including 20 Ayagapattas and 
5 Silipastas (Appendix Ilab). 
B. Figures of seated Tirthankaras 93 in number (36 


dated and inscribed, 38 undated and 19 uninscribed; 
see Appendix IV), 
Figures of standing Tirthaikaras 26 in number (8 
dated, 9 undated, 9 uninscribed; see Appendix VII). 
Fourfold or Sarvatobhakrika figures 28 in number 
(Appendix VIII. 
Dice Disnioe evens ned (Appendix IX). 
Female Divinities 8 representations (Appendix IX). 
Depiction of stories or events 3 in numer (Appendix 
mm). 
H, Detached heads of Tirthafkara figures (Appendix 
V). 


‘The above material supplies unparalleled information 
relating to the Jaina are and i y of pre-Kusina 
and Kusina periods. A good deal of work has already 
been done in this field, but the major portion of it deals 
with inscriptions, paleography, technical words, lan- 
Guage, etc. In spite ofall chat, I started restudying the 
Jaina collection of the State Museum at Lucknow in 
particular, and that of Mathurd and other museums in 
Beneral, being under the impression that first hand 
study of the original sculptures in my own way may 
reveal some untold and interesting facts. The study 
proved to be quite beneficial and the present paper 
aims to place the results of this study before the 
scholars, 

Before we start discussing Jaina sculptures of the 
period under review, it would be worthwhile to take 
note of some clarifications regarding the system of 

ting. 

Mathurd has yielded at least fifty-cight dated sculp- 
tures ( ix I), Most of them (except one, SML. J. 
2) record the date in the Saka era, generally supposed 


to have started in 78 A.p. Still it is not always easy t0 
convert the Saka year into the corresponding year of 
the Christian era as different theories have been pro- 
pogated in this connection, Adopting therefore the 
safer side we have preferred to record the date in Saka 
years as it appears in the inscriptions. 

Another point worth socal nN 
tried to discuss different motifs, patterns or practices, 
but no efforts have necessarily been made to trace their 
evolution, We hold that a good number of them flour- 
ished contemporaneously in a short span of about 200 
years, 


WORSHIP OF SYMBOLS 

Similar to the two contemporary faiths, namely 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, in Jainism too Tirthankara 
figures seem to have been preceded by sacred symbols. 
Such symbols of early periods have been found at 
Usdayagiri, Khandagiri and Bawapyara caves in Orissa 
and Western India. 

Symbol worship at Mathura can be studied under 
the following heads: 

‘Stapas: The Jainas had their own stipas, and stopa 
worship has been depicted in a number of sculptures 
(SML. J. 535, J. 683, B, 207; MM. Q. 2; NM. J. 555). 
Actual Jaina stipas were very few, but the most 
important of them was that of Mathur at Kankali Tila, 

Pillars: They were known as Cetiya-stambas. One 
of the comer uprights (SML., J. 268) assignable to 
¢, 2nd century #.c, shows a lion pillar within a railing 
being worshipped by amale and female devotee, It is 
true that there is nothing specifically Jaina in this case, 
but such lion pillars have been found on some of the 
Ayagapartas and Silapartas (SML.. J. 252, J. 623; MM. 

Q.2). 


oe Elephant pillar was another object of veneration 
(NM. J. 249; MM. Q. 3 Fig. 34.1). One of the inserip- 
tions dated in 38th year of Huviska records the setting 
up of an elephant Nandi Visala for the worship of the 
Athats (Liiders No. 41), 

Ayagapattas and : From Mathura 27 stone 
tablets (Appendix Il), mostly square or sometimes 
rectangular in shape have been brought to light. Very 
‘often in the inscriptions appearing on them they have 
been niamed as Ayagapartas or Silapartas installed for 
the worship of the Arhats (SML. J, 252, J. 255; MM. 
Q. 2), The word ayagapatta is obviously a compound 
word meaning a tablet or parta installed in an éysiga, In 
another inscription there appears the word Ayagasabha 
(MM. Q. 2) meaning thereby a hall or an assembly in 
an/dyage, Bor what is an Ayiga? 

As far as Jaina literature is concerned, the word 
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appears perhaps for the first time in the Arigavijid, a 
Jaina Tins ork cece acienc ut frtclating bx Mas tce 
Prakrit attributed to c. 4th century a.p2 The author 
gives us a small list of names such as mountain (pavvata), 
‘ocean (sagara), earth (medini), temple ora sacred place 
(cetiya) and ayaga, The arrangement suggests that like 
cetiya, an dydga was also a sacred and venerable place. 
In the Brahmanical literature the word appears in the 
Valmiki’s Ramayana.’ This passage seems co support 
the above interpretation. Valmiki tells us that ‘the bow 
in the house of king Janaka had become an aydge 
(dyagabhatam) or an object of veneration and received 
incense, sandal paste, and other fragrant things as 
offerings’. 

V. S. Agrawala holds that Ayagapatfas were installed 
on high platforms in the stdpa premises as is seen in an 
tympanum from Mathura (NM, J. 555). In his opinion 
these slabs, pethaps sixteen in number, were objects of 
worship in themselves, but subsequently they served 
as media for the worship of the stGpa, and flowers and 
other offerings were directly placed on them,* We beg 
to differ slightly, as many of the Aygapattas are sill in 
mint condition (e.g. SML. J. 248, J. 250; NM. J. 249, 
etc.) and do not show any sign of wear and tear caused 
by direct and constant use for centuries together. 
‘Actually they seem to have been fixed at some high 
place only to be seen and adored from a distance. 

‘On stylistic and paleographic grounds most of the 
Ayagapattas have been roughly attributed to a period 
between the time of Mahakstrapa Sodasa and Saka year 
21 (MM. 35.2563). This year suggests the period of 
Kanigka as we have his inscription of the year 23 from 
Sonkh near Mathura? 

‘The Ayagapartas and Silipattas show a very rich 
variety of religious and secular symbols such as the 
group of eight or even fourteen auspicious marks 
(mangalas) (SML. J. 248, J. 250, J. 252). Depicted are 
the wish fulfilling tree (Kalpavrksa SML. J. 250, J. 
252), full vase (pamma-ghate, SML. J. 252), stipa (SML. 
J. 248, J. 250), coiled reptiles with human bodies 
(maboraga, maboragi SML. J. 248, J. 250), dragons 
(SML. J. 252), creepers coming out from jars (SML. J. 
686a) and so on. 

Ayagapattas and Silapartas are carved on one side 
only, the exceptions are found only in the case of 
reused stones (e.g. SML. J. 252; MM, Q. 3). In the 
border frame of the slab there appear motifs like wine 
creepers (driksdlata), sacred symbols (marigalas), 
winged animals (dhdmrgas) and dancing figures. In the 
inner field along with the decorative motifs and auspi- 
cious marks, there are to be seen some sacred objects 
such as the wheel (cakra), sacred seat (bhadrasana), 


cross with circular arms (nandydvarta) and stipa. 

sup shows miniature figures of seated Jinas 
along iceake rious sacred symbols. Ayagapattas ofthis 
group serve as a link berween symbol worship and 
image worship prevalentin early Jainism, 

‘At Mathura right from the Suiga period, figures of 
seated Jinas are seen in connection with narration of 
some story, butitis only on the Ayagapartas thar they 
appear as the main object of worship. 

Brey speaking Ayigapanas feed Spe san 
grouped as 

i Those opng symbols only e.g. Nandyavarta 

(MM, 35,2563, SML. J. 247), Cakra (J. 248), 
Bhadrasana (SML. J. 256, Fig. 34.5) and stapa 
(SML. J. 255, MM. Q, 2, 20-21, 1603), This type 
does not show the group of traditional auspicious 
marks (marigalas). 

ii Seated Jina within a group of four Nandipadas 
(SML, J. 252, J. 253, J. 686a, NM. J. 249, MM. 
48,3426). In one type (e.g. SML. J. 250) however, 
seated Jina has been shown within a big Nandya- 
varta (Figs. 34.7-9), 

Hit Frapmentary, Avterone bes. postble to be 

reconstructed: 

~ Nandipada-pasta (SML.. J. 260, Fig. 34.3) show 
ing corner-facing nandipadas. This patta shows a 
new auspicious symbol also, 

~ Nandyavarta patta (SMI. J. 247, J. 264; MM. 
35,2563, Figs. 34.2, 4.) 

iv Mere fragments beyond reconstruction (SML. J. 
257, J. 618, B. 128, B. 146, Francis Hopp Museum 
piece, Budapest). 

v Upper left comer of an Ayagaparta showing an 

elephant pillar (MM. Q. 3 Fig, 34.1) 


Ayagaparjas with traditional marigalas on them may 
en as earlier in date than the others. 


TIRTHANKARA FIGURES 


Pre-Kusina 
Earliest representation of a Tirthafkara seated in 
meditation is seen on what was a lintel in c. 2nd century 
f.c., but ‘eens in a later age was turned into a 
railing pillar (GML. J. 354 together with J. 609).* 
Crigialy (the Gil depiced wie scene of ilps: 
ealyanaka of Rsabhanitha, the first Tirthatkara. 
Available portions of the lintel seem to have been 
divided in two parts, the first one shows Apsara 
Nilafijana dancing in the royal court, while the second 
depicts two Jinas in meditation. The following features 
of these figures are noteworthy: 
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i. Cross legging is very loose. 

Jinas do not have srivatsa mark on chest. It is 

interesting to note that the Bombay Museum figure 

of the standing Jina, also attributed to a very early 

age, does not bear this mark.’ 

Head with plain skull devoid of any carving. 

Each Jina has only one adorant carrying a flywhisk 

and standing almost on the same seat. 

v, The Jina sits on a simple rectangular platform 

plain on all sides. 

vi, What looks like a ruftof hair over the Jna’s head is 
pethaps a garland held by the adorant. 

vil. There is no nimbus. 


Next stage of development appears on the Ayiga- 
pattas. One of these (SML. J. 253, Pl. 34.1) can be 
attributed to the days of Mahiksatrapa Sodisa (c. 50 
'8.c.); Parivanatha is seen seated and canopied by a 
seven hooded snake, Loose cross legging, plain hair 
and absence of nimbus as well as of Srivatsa still 
continue, butthe following additional features are also. 
to be noted in these figures: 

i, Plain seat has been replaced by seats with either 
high base (SML. J. 252, J. 253; MM. 48.3426; 
NM. J. 249) or base of very small size (SML. J. 
250), 

ii, Front part of the seat shows in the middle a small 

rectangular mark with concave sides (NM. J. 249); 

in another ease it is almost square (MM. 48.3426). 

In the Kusina period this pattern further develops 

into a full rectangular frame providing space for 

the bas-relief. 
iii, Cross legging gradually tightens (cf. NM. J. 249; 
SML. J. 250, J. 252, J. 253) and final stage is seen in. 
the Mathura Museum Ayagapatta (MM. 48.3426). 
iv. Usually in cross legging, right leg is seen in front 
and the left behind, but in one case, which is an 
exceptional one (NM. J. 249), the position is 
+ reversed. 
Pair of adorants appears in two cases only (SML. J. 
253, MM. 48.3426). In the first case these are two 
fat monks, who continue in succeeding ages al- 
though they occupy a different place. In the second 
figure the two adorants are a man and a woman, 
both well dressed. This feature is rarely repeated, 
vi. Single umbrellais seen over the head with suspend 
ed wreaths. 


Kusana Tirthankara Figures: 


In the Kusina period Tirthankara figures gradually 
came to be canonized. Unfortunately contemporary 
literary evidence throwing light on the making of Jina 


= 


images is badly lacking, and therefore, the available 
figures themselves are the only source for our study. 

"The available data shows that the Tirthaikara images 
were of medium size, though colossal figures were also 
not unknown as is clear from a fragmentary hand 
(MM, 14.433), which alone is 45 cm in length with a 
cakra of 10.cm embossed on it, One can easily imagine 
the size of the original figure to which this hand once 
belonged. 

‘The Tirthankara figures are only found in two 
postures: either seated in padmaisana or standing erect 
in khadgisana or kayotsarga mudra. Seated figures 
enjoyed wide popularity as we have 93 such icons 
against only 26 in standing posture. 

‘The Kusinaimages are generally stiffand havea well 
built body. The eyes are wide open and sometimes 
even the eyeballs have been shown. There is not much 
of difference between standing and seated figures so far 
as the hair arrangements, necks, auspicious marks on 
the bodies, nimbi and to some extent even the pedestals 
are concemed. These features, therefore, are being 
discussed at one place and not separately. Special 
features will, however, be taken up independently, 


Seated Figures: 


‘The earliest known dated figure, of which now only 
the pedestal remains, is of year 4 (SML. J. 3 Pl. 34.1V.B) 
and the last one is of year 95/98 (SML. J. 35). Without 
exception, these figures are well built, seated straight 
with right leg crossing the left, and with palms open 
and placed one over the other. Broadly speaking the 
following are the main Teale figures: 

i. Tight cross ). 

tA ppeqrsic, of ouperictycisks (ample) 8 

palms, fingertips, soles and toes. 

ili, Presence of frfvatsa on chest. 

iv. Appearance of round mark in berween the eye 

brows (ama), 

v. Neck is either plain or with single horizontal line 

in the middle. 

vic New varieties of hair arrangements such as 

notched hair, hair combed back and curls, 
vii. Pedestals with bas-reliefs with lions-at the wo 
cextremeties and scenes of adoration inthe frame. 
vil Pedestals often bearing inscriptions recording the 
date, donors, etc. 

ix. Introduction of nimbus in a number of cases. 

x. Appearance of Asoka as atitya-urksa with or 

without an umbrella in one type. 

xi. Presence of adorants in some cases. 

aii. Carving on the reverse. 
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Lecus now proceed to discuss these features in more 
jetail. 


i) Cross legging (padmasana); 

Al the Jinas of this group sit straight with their legs 
tightly crossed. The right leg appears in front. Both the 
hhands are brought near the navel and the right palm is 
placed over the open left. The eyes are wide open and 
sometimes the eyeballs are shown, 


ii) Auspicious marks on body (marigalas) (Fig, 34.11): 

Appearance of marigala-cinkas on palms and soles is 
an important characteristic of a Kusina Jina. In some 
cases such marks are noted on finger tips and toes also, 
Besides, a triangular symbol (mamibandha) can be seen 
on the wrists of some of the figures." 

‘Open palms, generally in all cases (only two excep- 
tions have been noted till now namely SML. J. 60, 
J. 117), have the wheel mark (cara) embossed on 
them. The practice was current during the entire period 
under review and lingered on till the beginning of the 
Gupta age. 

Lower part of the palm, that is the portion of the 
wrist, in some cases shows the manibandha symbol 
looking like a triangle full of wavy lines. Below its base 
are to be seen very often small lines with or without 
chain pattern, Sometimes only the lines on the 
the triangle alone mark this symbol (SML. 
J. 29, J. 30, J- 31, J. 34, J. 53, J. 59, J. 69% J. 
J- 120, J. 686). 

Besides the above, small auspicious marks can be 
noticed on the finger tips such as svastika on thumbs 
and other fingers (SML. J. 19, J. 29) and nandipada on 
the thumb (SML. J. 72). 

‘On the soles cara and nandipada are generally to 
be seen together, but sometimes they appear separately 
(cakra alone SML. J. 3, J. 4, J. 6, J. 27, J. 33, J. 70, 
J. 117, J. 156; mandipada alone J. 21). Cakra and 
nandipada, when together, evince two varieties, One 
has cakra on heel and nandipada in the middle of the 
sole (SML. J. 16, J. 30, J. 31, J. 35; J. 39, J. 58, J. 59, 
J. 66, J. 69, J. 91, J. 108, J. 120), the other 
nandipada on heel and cakra in the middle field (SML. 
J. 11, J. 19, J. 25, J. 29 J. 32, J. 34, J. 0, J. 93, J. 72s 


auspicious. marks,. nam 
(SML. J. 19, J.25, J. 29, J. 40,J.70, J. 72). Itis further 
interesting to note that barring only one figure in the 
Lucknow Museum (SML. J. 66), whenever the toes 
bear the auspicious marks, generally nandipada is there 
‘on the heels and axkra in the middle.* 
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iii) Srivatsa on chest (Fig. 34.10): 

‘Srivatsa is one of the marks borne on the body of a 
mabapurusa, In the Tirthatikara figures it appears 
prominently on the chest, though there are = few 
exceptions. It presents 2 number of varieties such as: 

‘Srivatsa with fish prominent. This type appears 

to have been more current in Saka years 5 to 80 

on J-4,J, 655.7, J- 15, J. 16, J. 27, J- 30, J. 
53). 


Fish highly stylistic or absent, variety current in 
Saka years 45 to 95 (SML. J, 17, J. 19, J. 25, J. 
35, J.47,J. 59, J.102, J. 147); 

Srivatsa with additional lotus buds projecting 
from its lower portion; variety current in Saka 
years 48 to 58 (SML.. J. 19, J.25)3!and 
Srivatsa with a circumscribing line, variety 
current in Saka years 58 to 87 (SML. J. 25,].39, 
‘1.33, J. 108). 


iv) Orna in between the eyebrows: 

‘A. small circular mark in between the eyebrows 
known as ima is another mahapurusa-laksana 
commonly seen in contemporary Buddha and Bodhi- 
sattva figures. Its use in the case of Tirthafkara images 
is comparatively rare (SML, J. 15, J. 25-113, J. 96, J. 
114—all the four are figures of Parsvanatha; J. 157, J. 
ee 177, J. 194, J. 198, “Surpls 6—all detached 


¥) Horizontal line on the neck (Fig. 34.11): 

A horizontal line is not a ‘must’ for all Jina figures. 
In both seated and standing images the neck is either 
absolutely plain, that is devoid of any mark between 
the chin and the base line (SML. J. 8 Saka year 18, J. 15 
Saka year 62, J. 60, J. 76, J. 86; MM. B. 37; SML. J. 
189, J. 194 both detached heads), or it has only one 
horizontal line almost in the middle (SML. J. 25 Saka 
year 58, J. 31 Saka year 82, J. 39, J. 109, J. 120; 
Chandigarh Museum J. 138; SML, J, 150, J, 223 both 
detached heads). 

Plain necks seem to be earlier; appearance of one line 
marks the second stage, while in subsequent ages there 
appear tv lines. This addition perhaps stands for the 

one of a beautiful neck with a conch (cf. 

mugriva). 


vi) New varieties of hair arrangement (Appendix V): 
Tn the earlier phase, as we have seen, the Tirthaikara 
heads are absolutely plain, devoid even of hair marks 
‘on the skull (SML. J, 354-609), This style is further 
seen in the Parévanatha figure on an Ayagapatta (SML. 
J.253 Pl. 34.1), perhaps the earliest known figure. Some 
other Parsvanitha figures of the subsequent period 


also show its use (SML. J. 39, J.96, J. 114, (PL. 34.1V-A), 
J. 623 Saka year 95). But ir cannot be said that this style 
was strictly associated with Parsva figures alone, as we 
know of at least 17 detached heads in this style," not 
belonging to Paréva figures. 
‘Apart from the paar skulls three more styles came 
into vogue during the Kusina period. But it is nor 
possible to associate particular style with one ormore 
Uf the Terdatkaras, except Reabla who always has 
Jong hair combed back and party rolling on the 
shoulders. 
‘The other styles are the following: 
Hair combed back': 
‘As observed above, this style was particularly 
associated with Rsabha, who according to the 
classical texts had long hair rolling on the 
shoulders. Unfortunately no complete or inde- 
pendent Kusana figure of Rsabhanatha has yet 
been reported from Mathura. We have only two 
detached heads (SML. J. 167, J. 229), other 
available figures being all headless (SML. J. 26, 
J.58, J. 69; MM. B. 4, B. 36). Wecan, however, 
‘sce him with hair combed back and falling on the 
shoulders in some of the Sarvatobbadrika figures 
(SML. J. 230, J. 237, J. 238, J. 239, J. 244; MM. 
B. 67, B. 68, B. 
Close cropped hair with curled ends (PI, 4.I1.A): 
The style has been described in more than one 
way such as ‘notched hair’, ‘semi-circular 
scratches covering the head in rows’, or ‘parallel 
crescents arranged in lines’; 
Earliest illustration of this variety is seen in 
the figure of Aristanemi dated in Saka year 18 
(SML. J. 8 PI. 34.VILA), Two Pirsvanitha figures 
have similar hair arrangements (SML. J. 111, J. 
113 dated in the Saka year 58). In a number of 
fourfold figures this style has been adopted for 
Jinas other than Rsabha and Pirsva (SML. J. 
234, J. 243; MM. B. 67, B. 69, B. 70, etc.). 
Popularity of this style is further proved by the 
fact that we have as many as fourteen detached 
heads of this variety; and 
Round Spirals or Snail shell-like curls (Pl. 34.11.B): 
This seems to be the most common style which 
continued to exist in the subsequent periods also. 
Our data shows 49 specimens of this variery'* the 
earliest being of Saka: eae ae 15). All the 
Tirthafikaras except Reabha or Adinitha could 
perhaps be Sicwrwa cater shots head. 


vii) Pedestals: 
“The most common type of pedestals of seated as well 
as of the standing Sigures have a bas-relief in front, in 


Fig. 34.11 Marks on neck, palms and toes (Sheet with 15 illustrations), 


between the two lions at either end. This bas-relief 
shows: 
‘Wheel (cakra) in the center. 
Two fat monks seated flanking the wheel or the 
pillar bearing the wheel on it 
Monks standing to the right of the wheel 
Male devotee, his retinue and attendants on the 
same side, 
Nun or nuns standing to the left of the wheel. 
Lady donor or donors and their retinue. 
‘Small boys and girls. 


Let us study the above features in more details, 


Wheel (avkra) in the center: 

Cakra represents the Law and, therefore, in the 
fitness of things, occupies the central position in the 
bas-relief dividing it in two parts. Generally the right 
half depicts the male figures, while the let is reserved 
for the ladies, which is their traditional side. ‘The cakra 
appears in the following styles (Figs. 34.13, 14): 

Placed on the top of the Indo-Persepolitan pillar 

(for example SML, J. 3 of Saka year 4, Pl. 
34.1V.B) or a pillar of indigenous type (€.g- 
SML. J. 12 of Saka year 25, J. 26 of Saka year 60), 

“The rim of the wheel is generally seen enface, 

but sometimes the atkra faces the on-looker 

(e.g. SML. J. 25 of Saka year 58). 

va placed enface on the three pronged 
symbol, nandipada (SML. J. 19 of Saka year 48, 

J. 20 of daka year 79). The motif sometimes 

serves asa pillar capital (SML. J.31 of Saka year 


Cakra enface being borne on the head of a 
corpulent male (SML. J. 11 of Saka year 22, J. 
60). 
‘Cakra placed on a piirna-ghata (SML..J. 42). 
Cakra placed directly on the floor by its rim 
without any support (SML. J. 14 of Saka year 
29). 

‘Ofall the above varieties, cakra mounted on a pillar 
enjoyed the widest popularity, 

‘Twa fatmonks or acolytes (ganadharas) (Fig. 34.14): 

We have already seen the two monks flanking the 
seated Jina—Parsva—on an Ayagapatta (SML. J. 253 
PI, 34:1) attributed to the days of Mahiksatrapa Sodisa. 

Tn the Kusina times, when the pedestals were 

srovided with bas-reliefs, the two monks came to 
lank the era inthe center of the scene. Now we see 
them in at least 26 figures'* ranging in dates beween 
Saka year 4 (SML. J. 3 Pl. 34.IV.B) to the year 81 
(SML. J. 30). Their deailed study reveals the following 
interesting points: 
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Most of them, including those on the Ayagapartas 
(SML. J. 253) seem to be associated with Ardha- 
phalaka sect and carry a strip of cloth on their 
folded left arm, which covers their genitals. A 
few of them are totally naked (for example SML. 
J. 30 Saka year 80; J. 108), but their number is 
‘small. In one of the sarvatobhadrikas (SML. 
J. 233 of Saka year 32) acolytes with and without 
the cloth strip are seen together. 
Sometimes they carry an object in their hand, 
which looks like a rajobarana or pichi, (Cf. 
U.P. Shah, Studies in Jaina Art, p. 115). 
‘They are always shown seated on the 1, 
rarely on cushioned seats (SML. J, 18) by the 
side of the cakra or cakra-stambha, as might be 
the case. It is important to note that all persons 
in the scene, except these two are shown standing 
in adoration. Apparently this indicates their 
superior position, 
Barring one exception (SML. J. 17 of Saka year 
45) which is highly corroded and wherein only 
the outlines of the figures can be reconstructed 
these two acolytes are never seen in association 
with the corpulent male carrying the cakra over 
his head (PI. 34.V.A)._ 
‘Another seated Jina figure (SML, J. 27 of Saka 
‘year 62) is specially noteworthy in this connec- 
tion. Close and careful study of the worn out 
pedestal reveals that flanking the central symbol 
there are two figures. The one to the right is 
seated in dbydna-mudra, while the other to the 
left is seen seated cross-legged. He has brought 
his hands close to the chest. Depiction of the 
two acolytes in this fashion is exceptional and is. 
close to the Buddhist practice."* 
Identification of these ewo acolytes is quite a difficult 
pee “They have been found in the images of at 
1 three different Tirthahkaras, namely Neminitha 
(Aristanemi) (GML. J. 8), Pirsva (SML. J. 25) and 
Mahavira (SML. J. 5, J. 34, J- 59). This rules out the 
possibility of their association with one particular Jins. 
‘The superior status of these acolytes has already been 
referred to. As per Jain tradition, after the Tirthankara 
himself, come only his Ganadharas. The two acolytes, 
therefore, can provisionally be taken as the Ganadbaras 
of the particular Jina with whom they appear. Dr. 
U.P. Shah, the famous Jaina scholar also endorsed this, 
view both in his letters to the author and in open 
discussion at the Mathura Seminar in Delhi (1980), 


Other figures in the bas-relief: 
So far as the other figures are concemed, their 


JS Yr.5(834.0.) J.13. Yr. 30(108a.0,) 

JA ¥r.5(@aD.) Je ¥r.35(113.a.0.)* 
J.6 Yr.7(85a.p.)  J.35. Yr.95 (1734.0) 
Jl ¥r.22(100a.0.) J.34 Yr. 93(171 a.p.) 
J.12 Yr. 25(103a.p.) J.33. Yr, 87(1654.0.}t 


132. Yr. 86 (164a.D.) J.29 Yr. 80(158.4.0.)t 


* Tail upraised + No tail visible 


J.14 Yr. 29 (1074.p.) No protruding tongue, no tail 
iF J-17-¥r.45(123a.p.) 
J.26 Yr. 60(1384.0.) Svastika mark. 


ey J.21. Yr. 50 (128a.p.) additions: 
Cy —upraised tail curved 
J.20. Yr. 79 (157a.0.) Svastika mark. 


Fig. 34.12 Positions of the Pedestal Lions (Sheet with 4 illustrations). 


J.25 Yr.58(136A.0.) - J.30 Yr, 80(158.0.) 


Ja2 J.26 


Dm 


(an 


J.8(160.A..), J.42, J,66 J.9(98A.0.) 


Fig. 34.13 Positions of the Pedestal Lions and styles of placing the Wheel (8 illustrations), 
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number varies between two (SML. J. 19 of Saka year 
48) to thirteen (SML. J. 25 of Saka year 58) excluding 
the two Ganadharas, In another Jina figure of the 
‘Mathura school but hailing from Ahicchatri (SML. J. 
686) the number of other figures in the bas-relief is 
twenty, half being ladies. 

‘Among all these figures on the bas-gelief there are 
monks (sddbus), nuns (sddhvis), male devotees (srd- 
‘vakas), female worshippers (srdvikds), attendants (grha- 
eta, grhadasa) of both sexes and also some small boys 
and girls (PI. 34.1V.B). Professor Shah holds” that the 
Caturvyitba Sangha has been depicted on the bas-relicfs, 
This can be accepted in a number of cases, but there are 
instances where all the four constituents of the Safigha 
find no representation (for example SML. J, 14, J. 15, 
J. 18, J. 19, J. 34, J. 47, etc.), The identification of 
these figures, therefore, needs further consideration, 

(On this issue the inscriptions on the pedestals appear 
to throw some welcome light. These records reveal 
that a number of Jina figures have been installed or 
donated by ladies,"* such as mothers (matw ~ SML. J. 
22, J. 45, J, 49, J, 61), grandmothers (pitdmahi-SML. 


es (kupumbini ~ SML. J. 14, J. 45, J. 18, J. 


J.22), 
32, J, 58; bharya - SML. J. 20, J. 63; 
SML, J. 10, J. 230, J. 232, 


234), daughters (dhitu — 
59; dhitara —SML. 


dyers (rayagini, 
SML. J. 12), perfumers (gandhika, SML. J, 16, J. 233), 
iron an 3 (loba vaniya, SML. J. 10), goldsmiths 
(secapyacas SML.. J. 34), cotton dealers (kipasika, 
SML., J. 26), bankers (fresthi, SML. J. 230), village 
headman (gramika, SML. J. 234) and $0 on. It is but 
natural that these different female donors would have 
cherished the idea to have themselves portrayed on the 
bas-reliefs along with their husbands, parents, children 
and even, in some cases, servants (cf. SML., J-3). 
Inscriptions make it clear that these ladies were pupils 
(sadhcari) obeying the commands of their respective 
guides (panatibara), who would generally be nuns or 
converts (sisinis or antesvdsinis, SML. J. 12, J. 42, 
J. 69, J. 30a) of some senior monk (vdcaka) bearing 
terms of veneration like Gani and Arya (e.g. SML. J.6, 
4.9, J. 10, J. 18, J. 22, etc,). The ladies donated or had 
ifferent images installed at the suggestion (nirvartana) 
of these persons. In the inscriptions sometimes the 
names of the vdcakas appear with their other colleagues 
or perhaps the seniors in the Sarigha. It should also be 
noted that none of the names of the Jaina monks in the 
inscriptions bear titles such as muni, upadbyaya or 
siddba, Thus it would be, in the fitness of things 10 
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suggest that the bas-reliefs depict the Ganadharas, 
lady donors, their relations, lady teachers and senior 
members of the Sangha. 

Let us now proceed to study each of the above in 
more detail, 


Monks (vdcakas) and their colleagues (Pls. 34.1V.B~ 
34.V.A): 

Curiously enough all the monks seen in the bas- 
reliefs, except one known to me (SML, J, 25 of Saka 
year 58)", seem to belong to the Ardhaphalaka sect 
which carries astrip of cloth on the folded arm, conceal- 
ing the private part (e.g. Pl. 34.1V.B), Besides the 
monks seen in the bas-reliefs, those hovering in the air 
(vidhya caranas, SML. J. 105; MM. Q. 2), or seen on 
some of the sildpattas (e.g. Kanha Sramana patta, SML. 
J.623) re ll Ardhapblakas This suggests tat daring 
the pre-Christian and early Christian centuries a large 
number of Jainas at Mathura followed this sect. It is 
worth recalling that only the first and the last of the 
‘Tirthankaras preached complete nudity (acelakarva), 
Others had kept it open for the monks to choose 
between complete or partial nudity. 

The vacukas in the bas-reliefs generally carry a 
rajoharana or pichi in their upraised right hand (PI. 
34.VI.B), which is sometimes waved like a fly whisk on 
the Ganadhara (SML. J. 25). In the other folded hand 
(the arm of which canies the cloth strip), there appears 
sometimes a manuscript (éastra, SML. J. 20) or rarely a 
water pot (SML. J. 26). The manuscript justifies the 
term vadcuka, meaning a ‘reader’, 


Male Devotees (sravakas) (Pls. 34.1V.B-34.V.A): 
ese persons are seen well clad and carrying lonj 

stemmed lotus flowers or garlands in both or one of 
their hands. In the latter case, generally the left hand 
holds a flower container (puppha-padalaya), an object, 
which is quite common in the Kusina art at Mathura 
(SML. J..9, J, 11, J. 12, J. 16, ete.). In the other variety 
the left hand simply rests on the hip (SML. J. 18, J. 19). 

Behind the sravakas appear some males who stand 
in namaskara mudra and carry n0 objects. They wear a 
simple dress and are dwarfish in height. This suggests 
that they are mere servants and attendants. In one 
inscription they are specifically mentioned as grha- 
cera and grhadasa (SML. J. 3 of Saka year 4). 


‘Nuns (sadbvis) (PI. 34.1.3): 

Behind the Gazadhara on the lef side of the cakra 
appear nuns wearing long apron like coats but no 
ornaments. They have rajoharana in the right hand 
and sometimes a manuscript in the suspended left 
(SML. J. 3, J. 11, J. 12, J. 16, J. 25, J. 26, ete.). In rare 
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cases they hold a small waterpor (e.g. SML. J. 686), or 
appear with folded hands (SML. J. 25, J. 108). 


Lady donors (sravikeds; Pl. 34.V.A): 

‘They stand behind the Ganadhara or the Sadbvi as 
otis the case. They are well clad in saris and often 
have a number of ornaments like bangles, armlets, 
anklets, etc. They have their hair arranged in the usual 
Kusina style. 

Generally the sravikds carry long stemmed lotus 
flowers in their upraised right hand and hold the sash 
of their saris, which normally touches the thigh, in the 
left (SML. J. 11, J. 12, J. 14, J. 16, J. 19, J. 20, J. 29, J. 
33, etc,). In some cases sravikds appear in 
mudra (SML. J. 17, J. 18, J. 25, J. 32). In a few 
instances, the main lady is seen with lotus in her hand, 
while fellow snavikds just stand in adoration (e.g. SML. 
J. 30), In rare cases they carry the flower containers in 
their left hands (SML. J. 686). 


Auendants (grhadasa): 

‘These people appear in simple dress and stand last 
with folded hands, One of the lady attendants carries a 
flower basket (SML. J. 25). The grba cetas and grba 
diisas are generally seen dwarfish in height. 


Small boys and gil 

put on apron-like garments and stand in 
Baytex but ts of bar es obviously 
accompanying their elders. 


Other Varieties of the Pedestal 
Pedestals showing the bas-reliefs discussed above 
represent the common type, Besides that, the following 
varieties are noteworthy: 
Pedestal with recess berween the two lions shows 
only acurtain (SML. J. 124). This motif originally 
‘comes from Gandharan art. 
Pedestal showing a female. goddess flanked by a 
worshipper (MM. 14.397). 


Lions on the pedestals (Figs. 34.12-13): 

A lion at each end of the pedestal supports either on 
his back or by his head the seat of the Jina. These liens, 
serving as insignia of a lion throne (siuhtcana), a seat 
to be used only by a king or a teacher of very high 
repute, provide a very interesting study. On the basis 
of their postres the following types canbe clearly 


Lions standing perfectly enface with tails not 
visible but probably suspended in the narural 
way. Period: between Saka year 4 t0 93 (SML. 
FSS ALS SSI MLSE SRI 
J. 72). 137, J. 156; MM. 14.490) (Pi, 34.V.B), 
‘Lions slightly tumed inwards. Period: Saka year 


7 wo 95/98 (SML. J. 6, J. 11, J. 12, J. 15, 5.33, 
J. 35, J. 60, J. 63; BML. Scythian Period, Fig, 
56) (PI. 34.V.C). 
Similar but with tails upraised. Period: Saka 
year 35 10 58 (SML. J. 16, J. 25, J. 
Lions with heads completely tumed #0 as to face 
each other. Period: Saka year 58 to 84 (SML. 
4.25, J. 29, J.31; MM. B. 4, B. 15, 54.3769) (PI. 
34.VLA). 
Similar but with tails upraised. Period: Saka 
year 80 (SML. J. 30) 
Lions seated back to back with tails totally con- 
cealed under the hind legs. Period: Saka year 29 
to 47 (SML. J. 14, J. 17, J. 18, J. 19, Ju 20; with 
Nandyavarta mark SML. J. 26, J. 59, J. 7O)(Ph, 
34.VLB). 
Similar but with tails upraised. Period: Saka 
year 50(SML. J. 21, J. 67). 
viii) Inscriptions on the pedest 
‘Without going in the details about paleography, 
technical words, language or even the controversial 
issue of date, we propose to record a few observations 
relating to these inscriptions: 
Not being the regular official, or Saigha, 
records, the inscriptions have sometimes been 
done in slipshod ways such as: 
Use of cursive and slanting script (e.g. SML. 
J.23, PL. 34.1X.C). 
Letters deleted, for example Kaska for Kaniska 
(SML. J. 5). 
Letters wrongly compounded, for example 
Huksa for Huviska, 
Inscription starts from the bottom and the 
succeeding lines appear on the top (SML. J. 
11). 
Continuation of the inscription on the adjacent 
sides (SML. J. 7, J. 15). Even the reverse of 
the sculpture has been used to complete the 
record (SML. J. 12). 
‘Without caring for the continuity, portions of 
the back slab (SML. J. 16), space in between 
the Jina’s feet (SML. J. 13), or thespace below 
the stomach of the standing lions (SML. J. 
120), have been used for engraving the records, 
Sometimes an auspicious symbol like frivatsa 
appears at the end of the inscription and works 
as a full stop (SML. J. 252). Similarly a small 
horizontal line marks the beginning in some 
cases (SML. J. 12). The practice seems to have 
Het hee 
heatrapa Sodisa. In one of his inscriptions, a 
opens the record,** while in another 
(ase vera vtarkd fs ead (SME J-252)2 


P1341 AySgaparta (SML.. J. 253). 


Pl. 34.11.A Seated Tirthankara with notched hair; 
adorant, caitya-vrksa and prabhamandala are also 
to be seen (SML. J- 120), 


PI. 34.11.B Seated Tirthgikara with curly hair 
and decorated halo (formerly Kishori Ramana 
Intermediate College, Mathuri) 


PI, 34.111 Reverse view of a seated Piriva figure showing Naga coils and caitya-crksa (SML. J. 25+113). 
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PI,34,1V.B Pedestal ofa seated Jina figure showing Ganadharas, Vitcuks, Sadhvs, Srtvahs, 
Sravika, children, ete. (SML.J.3). 


Pl, 34.V.A Pedestal of a seated Jina figure showing Yaka carrying Dharma-cakra, 
alto Vacaka, Sadhvi, Srazaka, Sriviea, servants and children (SML. J. 11). 


PL, 34,V.B Pedestal lion, facing (SML. J. 5) PI. 34.V.C Pedestal lion, slightly turned (SML. J, 33). 


PI. 34.VILB Pedestal lion seated bnackto back (SML. J. 26), 


P/,34,VII.B Lower part of a Vardhamina figure (SML. J. 2) 


PLH4.VIILA Servatobhadriké with P34. VIILLB Sarvatobhadrika, Kuia 
(MM. B, 67). sass pattern below (SML. J. 230), 


PI.34,VIILC Sarvatobhadrika with tiered pedestal (SML., J. 251), 


PL 34.0X.A Sarasvati(SML. J. 24), PL.34,0X.B Negamesa (MM.34, 2547), 


PL 34.1.C Lakgmi (2) (SML. J. 23), 


(202 "a “1W) Arewap aeuns pur seen dns jo depsom Suxaoys umeedusdy. X°4¢ Ig 


In one of the inscriptions on the pedestal a 
miniature figure of a man on his knees in adora- 
tion has been cleverly inserted in the running 
lines (SML. J. 16). He could be che scribe himself. 
I is interesting to note that in recording the 
date, these inscriptions do not mention Indian 
months, tithis or naksatras. On the other hand, 
the year has been divided in three seasons (rtus) 
namely Grisma, Vargi and Hemanta, each rtw 
being of four months and each month being of 
thirty days. When a dateis recorded, first cqmes 
the number of the year (samvatsara), followed 
by the rw name with serial number of the month 
(masa), and last, the serial number of the day 
(droasa). 


Hemanta or winter that is November to February 
‘was thought to be the most auspicious rt for 
installation or donation of images. This would 
be evident from the following: 

Inscriptions referring to Grisma (Citra _ 

to Asddha that is March to June)”. 
Inscriptions referring to Varga" (Sratvan. 
to Kartika that is July to October) 
Inscriptions referring to Hemanta’* 
(Margasirsa to Phaluguna that is 
November to February) aul 


ix) Introduction of Nimbus (Fig. 34.15): 

The nimbus or halo (prabhamandala) was not treated 
as an indispensable part of a seated or standing 
‘Tirthankara igure, but its appearance can certainly be 
traced from Saka year 5. A figure of a seated Jina dared 
in this yeat (SML. J. 4) had full prabbamandala, of 
which only a small fragment now remains on the left 
shoulder along with the distinct damage mark on the 
stone suggesting the broken halo. Till now we know of 
at least 12 seated and 4 standing Jina figures with 
nimbus behind their heads.** ~ 

In addition there are two detached heads (SML. 
J. 233; MM. B. 53) with preserved haloes and fourteen 
Jarvatobhadrika figures, which show plain scalloped 
and well decorated haloes. Use of the halo in these 
figures also starts from Saka year 5 (MM. B. 71). 

Simplest decoration on the halo was the scalloped 
border (hastinakha) as seen in one of the seated figures 
(MM. B, 63) and on at least eight sarvatobhadrika 
figures (SML. J. 230, J. 239, J. 241, J. 244; SML. J. 
245; MM_ B. 69, B. 70, B. 71). Lotus petal decoration 
along with the scalloped border comes perhaps next 
(SML. J. 120 [PI 34.11.A], J. 234), The petals are some- 
‘times multiplied (SML.. }. 15) and other motifs such as a 
double ahaped border, beadstring (SML. J. 8, J. 15), 
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a garland motif (bara-yasti SML. J. 76), full blown 
lotus without any scalloped border (SML. J. 81) and 
even a simple scroll (SML.. J. 60) gradually creep in, 

Instead of the lotus petals one can sometimes see the 
rays emerging and spreading all round (kiranavali, 
SML. J. 76, J, 117) (PI. 34.11.B). 

x), Caitya-vrksa: 

In the Kusina period the Tirthafikaras do not appear 
to have a distinct asitya-vrksa for each of them. It is 
generally the Afoka tree that appeared as a sacred tree 
for Parsva (SML. 25 + 113, Pl. 34.111), Nemi (SML. J 
117) and also some other Jinas (for example SML. J. 
120, Pl. 34.11.A. J. 125). 

‘The Asoka during this period enjoyed special sanctity 
as is clear from its representation as a caitya-vrksa in 
two of the Ayagapartas (SML. J. 250; MM. 48. 3426) 
and also in the collection of bronzes from Chausa in 
Bihar. It is further interesting to note that apart from 
the Jina figures, the Afoka tree appears on the reverse 
side of some Brahmanical deities of this period (e.g, 
Vignu MM. 14. 392-95; Siva MM, 14. 382, Sasthi MM. 
F. 2; Kubera MM. C, 2) and even a Yaksi, which once 
existed at Beri near Mathur, 

ion of the Aioks tree with the seated Jina figures 
can be well compared with figures of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas from Mathura having the Afattha tree 
behind them, 


Figures hovering in the air: 

‘Over the stapas or sometimes in the upper comers of 
the Jaina icons superhuman figures are seen hovering 
in the sky often carrying garlands and flowers in their 
hands. These are either the Vidya-citrana munis of the 
Ardha-phalaka sector the harpies, that is half bird and 
half human figures known as Kinnaras. If both of them 
are shown together, the Jaina monk would maintain 
his superiority by hovering at a higher level than the 
harpy (cf. SML. J. 105; MM. Q. 2). Gradually the 
Kinnaras hovering over either a stipa or a Jina (SML. 
J, 255—only the paw of the harpy now remains to the 
left of the stipa; MM. Q. 2) give way to the full fledged 
male figures (SML. J. 25 + 113, J. 88, J. 117, B, 207, 
etc.). 

xi) Adorants: 

Figures of the seated Jinas often have an adorant 
irate at each side on an elevated platform in bold 
relief. Till now we know of fourteen such figures.” 
The earliest is of Saka year 5 (SML. J.4)and the latest is 
of Saka year 57 (MM. B, 15). All these can be classified 
as follows: 


Visnu or Vasudeva and Saikarsana as adorants: 
This is the case with the figures of Tirthaskara 


J.120 


Jat7 


Fig. 34.15 Decorations on the prabhimandale (6 drawings) 


‘Neminitha. In one of the inscribed, but undated 
Jina figures (SML. J. 47), which stylistically 
should be dated in Ist century 4.0., the adorant 
to the left of the Jina is headless, but seems to 
have had four hands when complete. In his 
suspended left he carries a conch shaped water 
vessel and his normal right is raised in abbaya- 
‘mudra, His extra right held a club, only a small 
part of which is now extant. He wears a short 
garland of leaves and flowers (canamala). All 
these features agree very closely with the Kusina 
Visnu figures from Mathura, which actually 
represent Vasudeva Krsna, as shown elsewhere® 
(ct. MM, 15.912, 28.1729, 34,2520), 
‘The corresponding figure was also four handed 
when complete, but now the extra two hands 
are broken, The extant portions of the club and 
the plough staff suggest the possibility of the 
figure being that of Baladeva or Sarhkaragana. 
“Thus the Tirthahkara appearing in between 
these two.is obviously Neminitha, This is per- 
haps the only known sculpture of the earlier 
period showing Neminitha with his adorants 
‘Vasudeva and Baladeva in their genuine Kusina 
forms, which were acceptable to the then current 
Brahmanical tradition 
A Naga and a male figure as adorants; 
Five figures of this type have been reported up 
until now (SML. J. 4, J. 60, J. 117, MM. B. 15, 
34.2488). Here both the adorants are in 
namaskara mudra. The one to the right of the 
Jina is decidedly a Niga with snake hoods. The 
‘corresponding figure wears a crown. 
‘These two should be identified as Baladeva and 
‘Vasudeva and the Jina represented is Neminitha. 
Adorants holding flywhisks: 
‘This type, which was quite popular with the 
Buddha and Bodhisattva figures is comparatively 
rare in the Jaina field. Only two figures are 
known (SML. J. 120 (PI. 34.11.A) and J. 91), 
Flywhisk bearers as adorants sometimes appear 
with standing Tirthatkaras also (MM. B, 32), 
In these cases it is not possible to identify the 
Jina, 
Male and Female adorants of Parsvanitha: 
‘Two of the Parsva figures reveal a very interesting 
feature (SML. J. 13, J. 102). Of them, one (SML. 
J. 102) is a seated figure and though headless has 
a snake tail on its reverse, The attendent figures 
are completely mutilated, but their feet are still 
preserved. A pair of thefeettotheleft has anklets, 
which shows that the figure was that of a lady. 
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‘The next image (SML. J, 13) is dated in Saka 

year 29 and records the name of the ruler as 
Huviska. This figure too is mutilated over the 
knees, but the reverse again bears the snake coils, 
In this case too the feet of the adorant to the left 
wears anklets. This indicates thar Pargvanitha 
was associated with a female adorant even in 
Kusina times. The identification of this lady 
adorant remains a question unless we suppose 
that appearance of Padmavati and Dharanendra 
is not necessarily a post-Kusana phenomena, 
Female adorants with other Tirthaikaras: 
In this connection another Jina figure (MM, 
15.794) and the one appearing on an Ayagapatta 
(MM, 48.3426) deserve mention. In the first 
case a lady is flanking a Jina and waving a fly- 
whisk, while in the second she appears on the left. 
Unfortunately both the Jinas are unidentified, 


mi) Carving on the reverse (Fig. 34.16): 


The Kusana sculptures from Mathura offer very 


interesting material for study from their reverse side 
also. The Tirthafkara images are no exceptions to this, 
We have tried to note the following features of the 
reverse side on the basis of the dated and a few undated 
sculptures available to us. 


Contour of the body and lines indicating the 
spinal cord and the rump (SML. J.5, J. 27, J.29 
J. 5% J. 66, J. 69, J. 108). In a few cases the 
‘sculptors have satisfied themselves by marking 
either the spinal cord (SML. J. $3, J. 686) or 
only the rump (SML. J. 21, J. 3 J. 35, J. 136), 
‘These characteristics can be noticed in between 
Saka year 4 to 80, 

Horizontal line marking the seat of the Jina 
carved along with the lines showing the spinal 
cord and rump (SML. J. 21, J. 59, J. 66) or even, 
without them (SML. J. 20, J. 22, J. 30, J. 31, 
5.33). 

Period: roughly between Saka year 48 to 87, 
Reverse is flat and bears only the chisel marks 
and is very rough in appearance (SML. J. 4, 
J. 16,J. 17, J. 19,J. 70). 

Period: between Saka year 35 to 87. 

‘Only the nimbus has been marked (SML. J. 15), 
Period: Saka year 30, 

Stem and foliage of caitya-trisa along with 
nimbus (SML. J. 81) or without it (SML. J. 117, 
J. 120). The caitya tree is usually Avoka. 
Period: very uncertain, roughly about Saka year 


58. 
In the case of Parsvanitha figures, coils and 


the Tirthaftkara figures (10 drawings), 


V7 


serpenthoods, Dharanendra appears either alone 
(SML. J. 13, J. 102) or with the caitya-vrksa 
(SML. j. 25 +113, PL. 34.110, 

Period: very uncertain, round about Saka year 
58. 

Pillar-like decoration. In case of a few standing 
figures it is clearly a pillar (SML. J. 28; MM. B. 
32, B. 36), but in others this may be the staff of 
the umbrella canopy over the Tirthafkara (J. 68). 
Period: round about Saka year 71 to 98. 


Standing Tirthankearas 


The number of the standing Jina images known to us 
till now is only twenty six, while the seated figures are 
above ninety. The reason for this notable difference is 
not easy to trace. 

Early Jaina works like Avaiyaka Nireyaha (gatha 
969) suggest thar the Jinas are represented in this world 
in the posture they left it.* Other texts inform that 
twenty one Tirthankaras obtained niredna in standing 
pose, while only three namely Rsabha, Nemi and 
Mahavira, lef chis world in a sitting posture. Accepting 
this, the images of only these three should have been 
carved in a sitting pose, while the remaining twenty 
one should be represented as standing. Available 
sculptures do nor support this. Even in the Kusina 
times we have standing Rsabha (MM. B. 36) and 
Mahavira (SML. J. 2, J. 9) as well as seated Sambhava 
(SML. J. 19), and standing (SML, J. 13) as well as 
seated Parsva (SML. J. 25 + 113) and others. This 
naturally presupposes 2 different tradition which was 
followed by the Kusana sculptors at Mathuri. 

While discussing the seated figures we have already 
taken note of a number of features common to both 
types; hereunder only some specialities of the standing 
figures will be discussed, 


Adorants: 

Figures in khadgasana sometimes had_flywhisk 
bearers standing on the same platform. We have dis- 
cussed the lady adorant seen with Parsvanitha and one 
more unidentified Jina. Besides these figures, mention 
must be made of one Mahavira image (SML. J. 2, Pl. 
34, VIL. B), which shows some male adorants standing 
on a lower level than the Jina. In this case only the legs 
of the figure are visible and, therefore, nothing can be 
said about the objects these figures held. No identfica- 
tion can be proposed. 
Pedestals: 

Bas-reliefs on the pedestals of the standing images 
agree in style and details with the seated figures, except 
that there are no lions at the two extremities; obviously 
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there was no need to depicta lion.throne (simbasana). 
Instead there often appear two pillars showing 
Gandharan influence (SML. J. 8, (PI. 34. VILA), J. 9, 
J. 42, J. 66). 

‘One figure (SML, J. 7 Saka year 9) stands on a lorus 
flower, which perhaps served as a pillar capital. In 
another case (SML. J. 2) Mahavira is seen standing on 
an arched seat. 


Reverse Views (Fig. 34.16). 
The following types of carvings are seen on the 
reverse of the standing figures: 

i. Outline of the nimbus (SML. J. 8, Saka year 18). 
Along with this sometimes the portion below 
the hips appears asa plain rectangular slab (SML. 
J.8; MM. B. 32). 

Nimbus along with slightly projecting pillar 
(MM. B, 36). In SML. J. 68, which now shows 
the lower portion only, one can see the pillar. 
Tirthatkara’s association with pillars is further 
seen in a figure dated in Saka year 9 (SML. J. 7), 
where he has been shown standing against an 
Aioka tree in beeween two pillars. 

iv. Appearance of the Asoka tree as caitya-vrksa 

(SML. J. 7, J. 125). 

v. Snake coils in the case of Parivanitha figure 

(SML. J. 13). 


SARVATOBHADRIKA FIGURES 


These figures are hewn out of one square or even 
rectangular (e.g. SML. J. 238, J. 239) block of stone. 
They often have a tenon below (e.g. SML. J. 233, J. 
4684) and a socket on the top pethaps to receive an 
umbrella staff (chatra-yasti), On all the quarters of the 
block there are, in the Kusina period, Jina figures 
always standing. We know of at least twenty cight 
figures” of this type ranging in date from Saka year 5 
1074, Curiously enough none of the inscriptions record 
the name of the ruling king. Some, of course, name the 
figures as pratima sarvatobhadrika (SML. J. 233, J. 
235) and at least one shows that they were installed on 
a pillar (ila-stambha) (SML. J. 234). 

‘The idea of having a sarvatobhadrika-pratima seems 
to have its origin partly in the conception of Sama- 
vasarana, Professor U, P. Shah thinks that this is an 
advancement of the original idea of Samavasarana, 
but against this view one important point attracts our 
attention. In Samavasarana one and the same Jina is 
said to have been seen from all the quarters, but in the 
fourfold figures the Jinas depicted are generally all 
different Tirthaakaras. 

Among all the available figures * only nineteen are 
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re fg os ‘Taking Pariva as facing the onlooker, 
the other Jinas would be as follows (Fig. 


i, six pares Raha wo che le of Pata 
(SML. 230, J. 234, J. 237; MM, B. 67, B, 73, 
15.560). 

ii, Only in one case Reabha is tothe right of Parva 
(MM. B. 69). 

iii, In four figures Rsabha and Parsva are seen back 
toback (SML. J. 238, J. 239, J:244; MM. B. 68). 

iv. Three do not show Rsabha at all (SML. J. 235, 
MM. B. 70, B. 71), while three others (SML. 
J. 241, J. 242; MM. 45.3214) torally exclude 
both Rsabha and Pariva. In these cases either the 
sculptor intended to show one and the same 
Tirthankara on all sides, or had an idea in mind 
to depict four different Jinas other than Rsabha 
and Parsva. 


5 


Besides the different positions of the Jinas, the 
Sarvatobbadrika figures evince the following, note- 
wou faves 

All the Jinas do not necessarily have srivatsa 
mark on their chest (e.g. in SML. J. 243 Parsva 
has no srivatsa, in SML. J. 232 only three Jinas 

with Srivatsa and in SML. J. 237 none of 
the Jinas has this mark); 

ii, Among the four varieties of hair arrangements 

discussed before, only three are to be seen in 
these figures, the plain skull rype being con- 


Fr bead arte pace fer starters te, 
Parsva side (e.g. SML. J. 230, J. 232), which 
presupposes that this was the front view; 

iv, Sarvatobhadrikas show two types of pedestals, 

either plain or with bas-reliefs, The plain type 

can further be divided under the following sub- 


rypes: 
P Five Gered pedestal on all sides, of which 

the central tier is the smallest one and the 
upper and lower two go on receding from 
irealieean 
‘The base platform on all sides shows a stand- 
ing male and female devotee with folded 
hands often in foreign garb (SML. J. 231, J. 
232, J. 234, J. 237, J. 243; MM. B.. . 
B. 71) (Pl. 34. VIIL.C). 
Five tiered pedestal on three sides only 
(SML. J. 232); the other side has a plain 
slab originally intended for recotding the 
inscription. 
"Cushion and Kuéa-grass pattern’ is seen 
oon two sides of one figure (SML. J. 230, Pl. 


34.VIILB). This pattern has often been 
found with the Buddhist icons’ but very 
rarely in the Jaina sculptures. 

Three ticred pedestals on all sides. This has 
been found only in one case (SML. J. 240). 
In exceptional cases the pedestal is plain on 
all sides and has no tiers (SML. J. 235). 


Pedestals with bas-reliefs: 

These are very similar to those which we have 
discussed in connection with the seated figures 
and show the usual Ganadharas, Srdvikas, etc. 
(SML. J. 233, J. 684, MM. B. 67) (PI.34. VILA). 

It would be worth noting that in this type the 
two adorants standing on the base platform are 
usually absent, 


MALE DIVINITIES 
In the early Jaina pantheon the number of subordinate 
gods is very limited. The classification of Bhaumika 
Vyantara, Jyotiska and Vaimanika devas has yet 0 
come into existence. Ni Baladeva and Vasudeva 
are the only identifiable male divinities of the Kusina 
period, eo at Mathura. 
‘Negam 

"Ths goae called! pods the he of he divine 
infantry, but curiously enough, he does not appear 
with any respon ta hi mate Negamefa is said to 
have played an important role in the transfer of 

Vardhamana Mahivira’s embryo from the womb of 
Brahmani Devanada to that of Trigala, a lady of the 
Keatriya clan. Satyabhima, wife of Krgna is also said to 
have worshipped Negamesa with a desire to obtain a 
handsome son earlier than her rival Rukmint. A plaque 
from Kankali'Tila (SML. J. 626) appears to depict one 
of the above two episodes, Here we find Negamesa 
seated on a high seat and being adored by a cauri 
bearer and a lady with wings. In the comer there 
appears another woman carrying child in one of her 


‘Negamesa is closely associated with children, and 
therefore, in his independent images he appears with a 
number of them—some on his shoulders and some by 
his sides. His popularity in the Kusina age is well 
attested by the fact that till now ten images of this god 
have been reported from Mathura. In addition to this 
in a tympanum (SML. B. 207, Pl. 34.X) he appears by 
the side of a female divinity. 

Curiously enough, after the Kusina period 
Negamesa suddenly disappears. 

Vasudeva and Baladeva 
Later Jaina texts refer to nine Visudevas and Bala- 


J.24 
j.202 
45.3214 


Fig. 4.17 Positions of Pirsva and Rsabha in Sarvatobhadrika figures (6 illustrations). 
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bhadra, but the Kusina sculptors perhaps depicted the 
only two associated with the Tirthatkara Neminatha. 
We have already discussed the two handed and four 
handed forms of these deities under ‘Adorants’. 

‘An unidentified Male Deity: 

A tympanum (SML. B, 207, Pl. 34.X) shows three 
semicircular bands, the uppermost shows a stupa in 
the center, the second one has a Jina in meditation and 
the third depicts a female figure flanked by Negamesa 
on the right and a crowned male on her left side, The 
latter is seated in /alitdsana, and has raised his right 
hand in the abhaysa pose. This pose establishes the divine 
status of the male figure. 

‘Another male figure, well dressed and standing under 
an ogee arch in the outer premises of the stapa, is seen 
in one of the Ayagapayras (MM. Q. 2). The figure is 
badly mutilated, but the way itis represented suggests 
its superior status, 


FEMALE DIVINITIES 

‘The conception of different Yaksis or Sisanadevatas 
associated with each of the twenty-four Tirthankaras 
is a later development, but even in the Kusina times 
female divinities had already been introduced into the 
Jaina pantheon, Identifiable are Aryavati, Sarasvati 
and Laksmi.* 


Aryavaii: 

In the forty-second year of Mahiksatrapa Sodisa, a 
lady Amohini by name, installed the famous image of 
the goddess called Aryavati. (SML. J, 1). Correct 
identification of the goddess Aryavati, her nature and 
function in the pantheon, are as yet unsolved issues, 
Some scholars have taken her to be the Mother of 
Tirthaikara, She holds no weapons or has no specific 
emblem associated with her, but her divine status can 
be well imagined since her right hand is raised in 
abbaya-mudra and there is the presence of attendants 
carrying flywhisks and an umbrella. 


Sarasvatt (PL. 34.1X.A) 

Sarasvati the goddess of learning has been beautifully 
represented in a sculpture installed by Gova, he iron 
monger in Saka year 54 (SML. J. 24). Sarasvati, as the 
inscription itself names her, is seated in godohika dsana; 
in her hands are a rosary and a manuscript. She is 
dressed in a very simple way, with no omaments and 
she is being attended by two figures. Actually the 
number of the attendants was four, but rwo of them, 
‘once appearing on the elevated platforms, are now 
completely mutilated. 

‘This figure of Sarasvati, which is the earliest known 


representation of the goddess, has been profusely 
illustrated, described and discussed by various scholars. 


Laksmi: 
‘Laksmi at least Abhigeka-Lakymi, was quite popular 
with the Jainas. She appears in the traditional list of 
sixteen dreams which a Tirthaikara’s Mother happens 
to see in the period of her pregnancy, Mathura has 
yielded a number of Kusina Laksmi figures, but it is 
very difficult to call them decisively Jaina images. 
However, a fragmentary the Jaina collection 
of the State Museum, Lucknow, dated in Saka year 52, 
deserves special mention (SML.J.23, Pl. 34.1X.C), In its 
present condition the sculpture shows only two feet 
and an inscription on the pedestal. The feet with anklets 
suggest that the figure, in its original shape, depicted a 
well dressed female deity seated in the same style as the 
famous Sarasvati of year 54 discussed above. There 
could glso not have been much difference in the size. 
‘The inscription on the pedestal informs that the figure 
was ins an iron-monger just two 
‘years before Gova installed his Sarasvati. Both Gova 
and Gottika, the two smiths or iron-mongers, have 
made these gifts under the instruction of on, 
vacska of Kottiya Gana, Vera Sakha, Sthiniya 
Kula and Srigrha Sambbog. 
Ii igs Of ties enarlics We ewe Sigures were 
decidedly different. Sarasvati puts on no ornaments 
and is dressed in a very simple way. This perfectly suits 
her sdttvika nature. As against this, it can be 
reasonably assumed that the female figure of the year 
52, when complete, had rich ormaments and fine dress, 
‘This would fit well with any goddess of prosperity and 
fertility. Contemporary figures of Laksmi, the Goddess 
of Wealth, very often sit in the same pose and have 
anklets on their feet (e.g. SML. 0.210, 50,24, 53.67; 
MM, C, 30—Lakgmt in the panel), Ir can, therefore, 
be presumed that the figure installed by Gotthika in 
Saka year 52 was that of Laksmi, and two years after 
his fellow colleague Gova under the instructions of the 
same teacher installed a similar Sarasvati. 


Unidentified Female Divinities 
At least two figures come under this class, so far as 
‘our present datais concerned. They are the following: 


i, Inthe tympanum referred to above (SML. B.207 
PI, 34.X) the lowermost band shows a squatting 
female deity in the center. She is being flanked by 
Negameéa on one side and a crowned male figure 
on the other. Appearance of the goddess in the 
line of staipa and Tirthatikara symbolized her 
superior status, 


ii. Another instance is to be seen in an Ayagapaysa 
(MM. Q. 2). Here one can see a lady standing 
under an ogee arch, The figure is now badly 
injured, but her right hand raised in abhaya pose 
and left akimbo suggest her divine narure and 
‘one immediately recalls the famous Aryavati, 
discussed already. 


CLOSING REMARKS 
‘This brief survey of the Jaina icons of the Kusina 
period from Mathuri leads us to the following 
Tiporiant conclataot 
i, If not all rwenty four, at least seven of the 
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Tirthankaras, namely Rgabha, Nemi, Sintinitha, 
Sambhavanatha, Sumatinitha, Pirévanitha and 
Vardhamina Mabivira were known 1 the 
sculptors, though their respective litichanas had 
not yet been introduced. 

ji, All the Tirthaakaras had a common caitya-vrksa 

namely Aioka. 

‘The Tinhaart hd someones mal and female 

adoran 

iv. Apart fom the Tirthakaras, the subordinate 
male and female deities of the pantheon were 
developing gradually. 


ABBREVIATIONS: 


SML. State Museum, Lucknow 


BML. British Museum, London 


MM. — Government Museum, Mathura; also called IMC. —_ Indian Museum, Caleurta 
Mathura Museum SM. Simla Museum 
NM. National Museum, New Delhi 
NOTES: 

OS in enters in ote pars ofthe coun ean beled a Jaina inscriptions in the Tamil country. 
‘One Jaina inscription from Pale in Pune 
‘West Bengal— No traces of pre-Gupta Jaina art. The district, Maharashtra c. stcenvury.c. 
Vibara at Pabarpur flourished in 4th cen- (Information mostly collected from Jaina Art and 

rury A.D. iScetalegat however,be Architecture, New Delhi 1974, pp. 49-103) 

earlier. 2. Anigavifid, Nieiijhto,p. 152. 

Bihar — Sonibhandir Caves (¢, 34th century 5. V4 i pia eae Sala 


‘k..)and some bronze Figures (e.g. Aioks 
Tree and Dharma-cakra from Causi, 
Districe Bhojpur) assignable toc. tst-2nd 
century A.D. 


Orissa Outer walls of the caves at Udayagir 
some religious and secular scenes.No 
Jaina figures. 

‘Wester 

India — Bawi-pyira Caves at Junagath (early 

‘centuries of pre-Christian era). Only 
auspicious symbols are there but 0 
Tirthatkara figures. 

North-West 

India — No Jaina relics. 


South India — Some natural caverns with early Brahmi 


1960, p. 93. 
¥. 8, Aerawala, Bhinstie Kal, Varma 196, pp 


Heh Loder, Mahan narptiony, EK. Jane, 

‘Gétringen 1961, no, 136, p. 172. 

6. VN, Srivastava, ‘Some Interesting Jaina Sculpeures in 
the State Museum, Lucknow’, Bulletin of Museums and 

Archaeology in U. P.,n0.9, June, 1972, pp. 47-48, Fig. 


3. 
bi u P. Shah, Stucies in Jaina Art, Banaras 1955, p. 8, Fig. 


8, Alice atte tees tao of Os comet 
Buddha and Bodhisattva figures from Mathura, 

9. Auspicious marks on palms soles, finger tips and toes 
are found in contemporary Bodhisateva (MM. A. 1, B, 
2, B. 9) and the Buddha (SML. B.5,B. 18, B. 66, B. 48) 


Sodisa 
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15. Bas-reliefs with acolytes: J.3,J.5,J-6,).17,J.18,J.25, 23, See Appendix V1. 
4.27, 5-29, J. 30, 4.3 24, See Appendix VI. 
J.35,J.42,J.53,1-59,J.66,J. 25. See Appendix VI 
67, J. 69, J. 108, J, 686—all 26, Seated Figures 
SML. Ayigapayta SML, J. 253, 
Standing figures SML. J, 8, 
9, J. 10. Sarvatobbadri 
SML, J. 233 om all sides MM. Standing Figures 
B. 67 on all sides. 
16. J. E, van Lohuizen-de-Lecuw, The ‘Scythian Period’ Sarvatobbadnikas SML. J. 230, J. 232 
Leiden, 1949, Figs. 39, 42. J.27,3. 
17. U.P. Shah writes in his letters dated 12th and 28th SM. J.245 
‘September, 1979 About the rwomonks squatting on the Zoological Gardens, Lucknow J.242 
two sides of the Wheel on the pedestals there is no : MM. B. 69, B.70, B, 71 
fic explanation known, but since the pedestals have 27, SML. J. 4, J. 11, J. 47, J. 58, J. 60, J. 102, J. 109, 
Saiigha (sadhu, sidbret, irtoaka, and ivi) J. 117, J.20, MM. B. 15, B. 63, 34, 2488, 48, 3426, 
hown on it, we may infer chat they are the Gunadhara 28. NP. Joshi, “Kripa in Art—whether Two armed or 
Multi-armed?, Bulletin of Museums and Archacology in 
18, arene! by the gents are very few in number Uttar Pradesh, Nos. 21-24, June 1978-December 1979, 
such as SML, J. 46, J. 56, J. 67, J. 70, ete. pps 19-24, 
19. The ewo Ganadharas in this cise as well as thevscaka 29. U. P. Shah, Jains Art and Architecture, chapter 35, 
standing with folded hands are completely naked, p. 468. 
20. During discussions at the Mathuri Seminar in Delhi 30. See Appendix VIII. 
(1980) Professor Shah made the following observations: 31. U. P. Shah, Studies in Jaina Art, Banaras 1955, pp. 
‘These monks with the strips of cloth on their folded 11-12. During the discussions in the Delhi Serninar (1980) 
hhands, have been named as Ardhaphélaka for the first Prof. Shah further observed that along with the idea of 
time by Dr. A. N, Upadhye, but the word appears only samavasarana, the sarvatomulkha aspect of the Supreme 
in the later texts, Early works do not give this sore of Deity could also have been one of the main reasons. He 
85 en, tere el rn de ber of he added that most of the Sarvatobhadrikas appear to have 
sect, which was half way berween the been parts of Minastambhus as a majority of them have 
and Svetambaras and was quite old. Full tenons and sockets. A few exceptions, of course, could 
history of the Yapaniya sect is yet to be recon have been there. 
structed, 32. See Appendix VII. 
21, Ladders, Mathura Inscriptions, no. 113, p. 301. 33. Lohwizen-de-Leeuw, Scythian Period, Figs. 43, 44. 
22. For similar practice in non-Jaina records MM, 71.8, 4. See Appendix IX. 
79.29. 35, See Appendix IX. 
Appendix-I 
List of dated Jaina Sculptures chronologically arranged 
‘Year Museum Acc. No. Liders'No, Ruler Description 
42/72 SML. Aryavatt 
299 SML. Jina standing, 
4 SML. Jina, seated 
5 ‘SML. Jina, seated 
3 SML. Fina, seated 
5 ‘MM. ‘Sarvatobhadrika 
7 SML. Jina, seaced 
9 SML. Jina,'standing 
12 SML. Tina, seated 
12 BML: Fina, seared 
15 SML. Sarvatobhadrika 
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Appendix con't 
Year Museum Acc. No. Laders’ No. 
18 SML. js 2% 
1B SML. j21 2B 
19 SML. 22 Z 
20 SML. yo 28 
20 SML. jo 2 
21 MM. 35.2563 is 
2 SML. jan 30 
25 SML. yz 32 
29 SML, 13 38 
2 SML. a4 ™ 
30/31 SML. yas 36 
30 MM. 78.80 4 
32 SML. 5.233 7 
3 MM. 19-20,1565 
35 SML. 5.6 39 
35 MM. B70 a 
40 SML. J 6 
5 SML. 7 “4 
47 SML. jig 8 
48 SML. a9 ¢ 
49/79 ‘SML. 20 7 
50 SML. j2t ” 
50 SML. j2 50 
50 MM. B.29 ss 
52 SML. re) is 
54 SML. jt 4 
7 MM. B.1S s 
58/44 SML. Jats 42 
60/40 SML. 326 56 
62 SML. jr 58 
62 IMC. if 7 
71 SML. J28 S 
74 SML. J.684 % 
80 SML. 29 e 
80 SML. Jo be 
81 SML, J.30a 7 
82 SML. jan 2 
8 MM. B2 68 
83 MM. BS 69 
84 MM. Ba 9a 
84 MM. 14.490 re 
86 SML. 432 70 
87 SML. j3 7 
90 MM. BS 3 
3 SML. J.34 7m 
95/50/20 SML. 3.623 ce) 
98 SML. 1.35 7 


Total 


354+9+143+8+141 = 58 
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Appendix Ila 

List of the Ayagapattas 

State Museum, Lucknow: 
J.248 Cakra-patta 

J.250 Nandyavarta-patta with Jina 
J.251 if 2S 

J. 252 Jina-bioba-patta 

J.253 Jina-bimba-patta, Pirivanitha 
J, 255 Stapa-patta 

J. 256 Bhadrasana-pagpa 

4,257 Fi . 

J.260 a 

J. 264 Nandyavarta-patia 

J. 686a hj if 

Mathura Museum (Governinent Museum, Mathura): 

Qs shows Elephant pillar 

15, 569 EB s, 

20-21. 1603 Stipa-parta 

35. 2563 Nandyavarta-patta of Saka year 21 
48, 3426 Jina-bonba-pasta 

‘Simla Museum: 
J Nandyivarta-patta 

Patna Museum: 


Itis an inscribed pazta broken in the middle showing clockwise in outer border a 
conch, bull, winged tiger, elephant with face ofa rhinoceros and a winged tiger. The 
middle field shows three rrirainas (fourth broken) centered by afull blown lotus, The 
inscription runs in three lines. 


National Museum, New Delhi: 
249 Jina-bimba-patta 


Francis Hopp Museum, Budapest: 
Almost quarter fragment showing a seated Jina with an umbrella over his head. No 
Srivatsamark appears on the chest, while the skull is plain. In the border frame three 
matigalas namely Srivatsa, Sardvasamputa (double pots one over the other) and 
Triratna are to be seen, p 

(Vera Horvath, ‘Mathura Are in Francis Hopp Muscum in Budapest’, Bulletin of Museums and Archaeology in 

U.P. No, 14, Dec. 1974, p. 21 at serial 11). 


‘Total number = 20 
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Appendix Ib 

List of the Sidapattas: 

State Museum, Lucknow: 

Ja Amohini: 

4,254 One recording installation of Vardhamina pratima, 

J.618 Fragment showing ietbe-ridh nd winped anal 

B, 128 

B. 146 

Mathura Museum: 

Q.2 Stiipa-patta, 

33.2313 Slab for worshipping the Arhats. 

National Museum, New Delhi: 

J-555 ‘Tympanum 
Appendix II 

List of Jaina Themes; 

State Museum, Lucknow: 

J. 355 + J. 609 Diksa-kalydnaka of Reabha 

3.535 Worship of staipa 

J. 626 ‘Transfer of embryo or Satyabhima approaching Negamesa, 

J.623 Kanha sramana preaching to alady a 

B. 205 ‘Tympanum showing worship of stipa, Tirthahkara and a female Dit 
Appendix IV + 

List of the seated Tirthafkara figures: Inscribed and Dated 

Ace, No, Liiders'No. Jina Date in Saka year Ruler 

‘State Museum, Lucknow: 

J.3(PL341V.B) 16 4 

j.4 17 a 5 

J.5 18 » Vardhamina 5 Kaniska 

4.6 a a 7 

\ wel 34.V.A) 30 fe 2 

ja a) Vardhamina (29 

ah is 36 * 30 

J.16 39 Vardhamana 35, 

it 4 so 5 

Ja 5 Nandisura? 47 
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Appendix 1V con 
‘Ace. No. Liders’No. Jina Date in Saka year Ruler 
j.19 m Sambhavanatha 48 ‘Huvisha 
ik a7 Suvrata ? 49/79 
j.21 * ie 50 
J.22 5 Vardhamina 50 
j.254+J.u3 2 Parsvanatha 58 Huviska 
4.26 56 60 Huvigka 
J.27 38 A 2 
29 % : 80 
J.30 s 80 Vasudeva 
J. 30a fs at 
yu Vardhamina 82 
J. FS 86 
4.33 7 
cars fardhamina 93 
j.35 95/98 
].686 12 
Mathura Museum (Government Museum, Mathura): . 
B.2 68 fe oy Vasudeva 
B.3 69 ey 83 5a 
B.4 69a Reabha 4 Vasudeva 
B.S 73 ” (90) 
B15 “ 57 
B.29 ee 50 Huvigka 
14, 490 Vardhamina 84 
19-20, 1565 es 3 
78. 80 30 
British Museum, London: 
“ 2 (Scythian Period, Fig 56) 
Seated Tirthafkara figures, Inscribed but Undated: 
State Museum, Lucknow: 
J.39 Piriva J. 66 Fs 
i a e j.67 Pirkva 
}. ue |. 69 Rgabha 
y.45 Vardhamina ii 70 & 
147 Nemi 3.72 
4.53 173 
J.54 74 
156 ian 
J.58 J. 102 
j.59 juz 
J.60 J. 120 
J, 62 j.124 
J.64 3.137 
3.65 = : 
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Appendix V con't 
‘Acc. No. Liiders’ No. Jina Date in Saka year Ruler 
Mathura Museum (Government Museum, Mathura): 
B.A a 14.397 
B14 oo 17,790 
B.17 B 17, 1262 
B.18 Vardhamana 17.1263 
12, 272 “ 32.2126 
13,291 
List of Seated but Uninscribed Tirthafikara Figures 
State Museum, Lucknow: 
J. 81, J. 101, J. 108, J. 109 
Mathura Museum: 
B. 8, B. 9, B. 12, B. 16, B. 27, B. 30, B. 63, 14. 397, 15.794, 


29. 1977, 30. 2082, 34, 2488, 15. 577 
Kishori Ramana Intermediate College, Mathura: 
one® (PI. 3) 
British Museum, London: 
1901, 12-24.5 
Seated Tirthaakara Figures, Inscribed and Dated... 


Seated Tirthankara Figures, Inscribed but Undated. 
Seated Tirthankara Figures, Uninscribed and Undated... 1 


* As per my latest information the Jina figure is no longer in the Collge. Its present location could not be traced. 


Appendix V 
Styles of hair arrangements 
T-Heads with plain skulls 
Figures: 
State Museum, Lucknow — J. 39, J.96, J. 114, J.252, J. 354and J. 609, J. 623 
Detached Heads: 


State Museum, Lucknow— J. 147, J. 157,J. 185, J. 189, J. 190, J. 194, J. 196, J. 197, J. 199, J. 210, J. 218, J. 226, 66.83 


Francis Hopp Museum, Budapest ~One (Appendix ITA) 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay — J. 152b, J. 152e 
Simla Museum —J. 224 

Mathura Museum —B. 78 


Total 18 + 7 = 25 
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Figures: 
State Museum, Lucknow 
Mathura Museum 

Sarvatobhadrikas: 

State Museum, Lucknow 
Mathura Museum, Mathura 
Simla Museum, Simla 

Detached Heads: 

State Museum, Lucknow 


Figures: 
State Museum, Lucknow 
Mathura Museum, 


Sarvatobhadrikas: 

State Museum, Lucknow 
Mathura Museum 

‘Simla Museum 


Figures: 

State Museum, Lucknow 

‘Mathura Museum 

British Museum, London 

Kishori Ramana Intermediate College, 
Mathura 

Sarvatobhadrikas; 

State Museum, Lucknow 

Mathura Museum, Mathura 


Detached Heads: 
‘State Museum, Lucknow 


British Museum, London 
Rijks Museum Voor Volkerkunde, 
Leiden 


Il Heads with hair combed back 


Toul5+8+2=15 
IIL Heads with notched hair 


ists +1185), 120 


J.230,, 
B, 67, 
3.239, 


J. 234, J. 242, J.243 
. 69, B. 70, B. 71 
, J. 245 (now 66, 231) 


J.150,J. 165, 166,J-171,J-180,J.198,].215,], 20, J,221, surplus 
34, 2499, B. 4; 

j.24 

1901.12-24,7 


Total 6 + 10+ 14 = 30 
IV Heads with round spirals 


1,591 J 109, J 686 


J.15,J. 60, J. 76, 
B.53, 14, 11941, B37 


J. 230, J. 234, J. 235, J. 241, J. 243 
B. 69, B. 70, B. 71 


J. 174, J. 177, J. 178, J. 187,J. 191, J. 192, 
J.207,J. 219, J. 223, J. 229a, J. 212, J. 216 


1901.12-24.6 
2185—1, 3217-1 


Total 13 +8 +29=50 
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Appendix VI 
Inscriptions mentioning the rtus 
he. for Hemanta (Margatirsa to Phailguna): 
Liders Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, 32, 33, 34,37, 41, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53,54, 55, 56, 59, 
70, 72, 77,78 
State Museum, Lucknow J-7,J.21,J.23,J.35 
Mathura Museum B. 29, B. 70, B. 71 
Total 31 
rf, standing for Griima (Caitra to Asidba): A 
Liiders Nos. 16, 17, 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 38, 42, 45, 57, 61, 63, 68, 71, 75 
State Museum, Lucknow J.29,J.31 
Mathura Museum B. 2, B. 3, B, 4, 19-20, 1565 
Total 25 
‘va, stands for Vand (Sritvana to Kartik): 
Liiders Nos. 2, 26, 27, 36, 39, 43, 44, 47, 58, 60, 64, 65, 66, 67, 73, 74, 76, 87, 88. 
State Museum, Lucknow 4.19, J.28 
Mathura Museum, B. 31, 14. 490 
Total 23 
Appendix VIL 
List of the Standing Tirthankara Figures 
Inscribed and Dated: 
‘Acc. No. Liiders No. Name of the Jina ‘Year mentioned in the inscription 
State Museum, Lucknow 
J. 2(PI.34.VIL.B) 78 Mahavira 299 (unspecified era) 
7 5 9 
J. 8(PI.34.VILA) 26 Aristanemi 18 
4.9 28 ‘Vardhamina 20 
J.10 29 s 20 
J.12 2 ra 2 
3.3 35 Piriva 2 
J.28 a g m1 
Inscribed but undated: 
‘State Museum, Lucknow: 
J. 38, J. 42, J. 46, J. 63, J. 68, J. 75 + 82, J, 76 
Mathura Museum: 
15.972 
Uninscribed: 
State Museum, Lucknow: 
J 86, J. 125 
Mathura Museum: 


B. 32, B. 34, B. 35, B. 36, B. 43, 34.2483, 67. 170 
Toul $+9+9=26 
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Appendix VIII 
List of the Sarvatobhadrika Figures 
Acc. No. Lidders'No. Date Jinas identified 
State Museum, Lucknow: 
J.230 (PI. 34.VIIL.B) 24 Parsva, Reabha 
J. 231 (PI. 34.V.C) 3 a 
J.232 Paréva, Santi | 
j.233 vy 
J.234 Paréva, Rsabha 
4.235 Pariva 
4.237 Priva, Reabha 
J.238 Parva, Rsabha 
J.240 x ie 
J.241 ‘Three Jinas but neither Pariva or Ryabha 
4.243 Pirdva, R 
j.244 Priva, Ryabha 
4.246 4 S Paréva 
J.684 * 
Lucknow peak iden: Lsksor: 
J.242 
‘Simla Museum: 
J.239 Reabha 
J, 245 (66. 231) 
Mathura Museum: 
B. 67 (PI. 34.VIIL.A) Pirsva, Rgabba 
B. 68 ok Rgabha 
B, 69 107 Piréva, Ryabha 
B.70 19 36 Piréva, but no Rsabha 
B.71 20 5 Pirgva, but no Rsabha 
B.72 . Pirsva 
B.73 Piriva, Ryabha 
12, 276 
15, 560 Pirfva, Reabha 
45. 3209 
45,3214 No Pariva or Ryabha 


Total 28 


Mele Diothics 
Negameia: 

‘State Museum, Lucknow 
Mathura Museum 
Baladeva and Vasudeva: 
State Museum, Lucknow 
Mathura Museum 
Female Divinities 

State Museum, Lucknow 


Mathura Museum 
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Appendix 1X 


J, 188, J. 626, B. 207 
E. 1, 15. 909, 15. 1001, 15. 1046, 34. 2547, 15. 1115, 34. 2482, 54, 3803 


J.4, J. 47, J..60,J.117 
2B, 15, 34, 2488 


ik homes 23 (Laksmi?), J. 24 (Sarasvati), B. 207 (Goddess on 
‘Tympanum) 

E, 2,E. 3, 15, 1799, 16, 1210 (all goat headed goddesses), 14, 397(2), 
E,20(?) 


35. Yaksas of Ancient Mathura 


GRITLI y. MITTERWALLNER 


INTRODUCTION: 


‘The Yaksas of ancient India, in general, have been 
investigated by several known scholars in a number of 
publications.! However, investigations on the Yaksas 
at specific sites or cities, have so far been neglected. We 
know of only one article on the Yaksas of an ancient 
Indian city, Varanasi, by V. S. Agrawala and Moti 
Chandra.? There seems to be as yet no particular work 
on the Yaksas of the ancient city of Mathura, one of the 
cradles of early Indian art. 

The present paper deals with some aspects of the 
Yaksas of Mathuri, Due to lack of space it is not 
posible discus in deal eah facet of the numerous 

of representations of Yaksas in and around 
Retin GES URE age Valine who frm a 
subject in themselves. Within the limit of a certain 
number of pages it seems more advisable to concentrate 
on the evidence of a few important Yaksas of ancient 
Mathura than to generalize on all of them. Ifnecessary 
we shall cite Yaksas from outside Mathuri to ascertain 
the impact the ancient school of Mathuri may have had 
on other regions and sites. 

The representations of Yaksas in and around 
‘Mathur can be divided in two categories: First there 
are those standing or seated Yaksas, who, carved either 
in the round or in high relief, may have served as cult 
images; second there are those representations of Yaksas 
who were not meant to be objects of worship per se, 
but rather artended on some worshipped personage or 
cult emblem. 

‘The inscribed standing Yaksa from Parkham and the 
inscribed seated Yaksa from Kaakili Tila belong to the 
first category. 


I. 1) THE YAKSA FROM PARKHAM 

Being the ‘ancestor of much of subsequent Indian 
statuary’, as V. S. Agrawala? rightly observed, the 
colossal 2.62 meter tall Yaksa, found at Parkham, No. 
1 in the Government Museum of Mathura, henceforth 


sepicuins «Valse Coro Ribena, Ph. Vogel 
believed.” 

H. Liiders’ reading of the inscription, incised in 
three lines around the feet of the Yaksa on the surface 
of the pedestal, appears to be the most convincing. He 
read the record in early Brahmi characters in the 
following way: 


i es nibbadapuge [bli ka(r)i(t)a (bha)galvalio 


ima) 
2 Shey [bhatuhi 
5 Kunikatevisind Gomitakena kata? 
The inscription discloses that ‘the image of the Holy 
One was caused to be made by eight brothers, members 
of the Manibhada (Manibhadra) congregation. It has 
been made by Gomitaka (Gomitraka), the pupil of 
Kunika,”" Bhagavat or ‘the Holy One’, according to 
the restoration of H. Liiders, isa title which had been 
applied in ancient times to other Yaksas as well, as for 
example to the Yaksa Manibhadra near Kauéimbi® 
and to the Yaksa Manbhadra of Pawaya, the ancient 
city Padmavati,® also to the Regents of the Quarters 
(Maharajas), ‘amongst whom is Kubera, Regent of the 


Pl. 35.1 Yaksa from Parkham, GMM, of the time of the Mitra Kings, Ist cent. 8.C, front view (Reproduced courtesy of the 
Mathura Museum). 


PI. 35.11.A. Yaksa from Parkhamn, GMM, Pl 
cof the time ofthe Mitra kings, Isecent.C., 5 
view of the proper right side (Reproxiced 
courtesy of the Mathur Museum) 


35.11,B Yaksa from Patna, Indian Museum, 
Caleurta, ca. tst cent. B.C, view of the proper right 
side (Reproduced courtesy ofthe Indian Museum) 


PI.35.LIL Yaksa from Pawaya (Padmavatt), Archaeological Museum, Gwalior, 2nd cent. A.D. (ront view (Reproduced courtesy 
of the Gwalior Museum), 


PIL. 35.1V Yahsa from Pawaya (Padmivat), Archaeological Museum, Gwalior, 2nd cent. A. view of the money-bay atthe 
proper leftside, from below (Reproduced courtesy of the Gwalior Museum, 


PI. 35.V.-Yaksa from Parikham, GMM, of the time of the Mitra kings, Ist cent. 8.C, view of the proper left side (Reproduced 
‘courtesy of the Mathura Museum), 


Pl, 35.V1 “Bodhisateva” in SML, of the time of the Ksatrapas (2), 1st cent. A.D, front view (Reproduced courtesy of th | 
Lucknow Museum). - 


PL. 35.VII.B Kubera in GMM, of the time of the “ter” 
Kusinas, ca. end of the 3rd cent. A.D., view of the proper left side 


PI. 35.VILA “Bodhisattva” in SML, of the time of the Ksatrapas (2), 


Istcent. A.D., view of the proper right side (Reproduced 
courtesy of the Lucknow Museum) 


PI, 35. VIII Yaksa from Kaakali Til, 


» GMM, of the time of the early Gupta kings, 4th cent. A.D., 
‘courtesy of the Mathura Muscum), 


front view (Reproduced 


PIL35.X.A_ Kubera from Mathura, State Muscum of Fhnology, Munich, late Kusina time, ca. Sed cent. A. (Photo copyright 
State Muse ology, Munich). 


Pl. 35.X.B Inscribed pedestal ofa Jina of the year 22 ofthe time ofthe “Lter" Kuséna, ca, 3rd cent. A.D., SML (Reproduced 
‘courtesy of the Lucknow Museum). 


PI. 35.XL.A_ Bust of Yaksy from Mathura, State Maseum of Ethnology, 
Munich, earlier Kusina time, 2nd cent, 4.0. (Photo 
‘copyright: State Museumn of Ethnology, Munich), 


XI.B Headless seated Yaksa from Govindnagar, GMM, 
late Kusina time, ca. 3rd cent. A.D. (Reproduced courtesy of the 
Mathura Museum) 


Pi. 35.XI1_ Bowl-supporting Yaksa from Govindnagar, GMM, ealy Ksstrapa ime, It century A.D, (Reproduced 


courtesy of 
the Mathura Museum), 


Pl, 35.XILL Fragment with two: wor 


North, himself.a Yaka’. Although the word ‘Yaksa’ 
is not directly mentioned in the Parkham inscription, 
itis clear from the compound: (Ma)nibbadapuga that 
only the Yaksa with the name Manibhadra could have 
been meant; he was the object of worship of the con- 
gregation or guild.'* 

J. Ph. Vogel'* and H, Liiders"” dated the inscription 
to the second century s.c. D. C. Sircar assigned it to 
‘circa second half of the Ist century a,c." and H. 
Plaeschke to the late Mitra-Epoch of the School of 
Mathui 


Description 


from Patna’), but stands with a straight right leg and 
with a flexed left leg, receiving less weight (Pl. 35. 

Both his arms and hands are broken off atthe arm 
Fortunately the form of the armlets (keyiiras) has been 
preserved. They display the same outlines as the keyiiras 
of the ‘Kupiro Yakho’ (Kubera Yaksa) from Bhirhut 
(i.e, they consist of a central member with a pointed 
head and two rolled up volutes flanking it on either 
side), However, in contrast to the example from 
Bharhut, the three members are not decorated with 
fan-nerved ribs, but are plain. 

The Yaksa with a club in his right hand and a human 
being in his left hand, No, 00.1 18 in the GMM, as well 
as a flywhisk-bearer (cimara-dhara), in the same 
Museum, wear similarly shaped keysiras.®” We date the 
former to the same early time as the Yakga from Parkham 
(i.e. to approximately the second half of che first cent. 
B.C.) 


To restore the mudré and attribute of the lost hands 
of the Yaksa from Parkham, we have to look for 
comparative examples outside ofthe ateliers of Mathura 
where there is better preserved material, The first 
question to be asked is: does the Yaksa from Parkham 
hold a flywhisk (camara) over his right shoulder? 
‘Comparing the proper right side of the Parkham Yaksa 
(eu 35.IL.A) with the proper right side of the Yaksa 
rom Patna in the Indian Museum in Calcutta (PI. 
35.1T.B), the idea of a cdmara as an object in the right 
hand of the Parkham Yaksa has to be discarded. Had 
he carried a camara over his right shoulder, like the 
Yaksa from Patna, marks of the flywhisk would have 
remained on his shoulder; but there are none. 
‘The second question concems the attribute originally 
placed in his left hand. Two ancient standing Yaksas, 
the colossal Yaksa from Besnagar of 3.36 meters in 
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height? and the Yaksa from Pawaya'* (PI. 35.111), still 
hold perfectly preserved money bags in their lowered 
Jefe hands close to their hips. That the bag in the left 
hand of the Yaksa from Pawaya was meant to be filled 
with coins is demonstrated by the representation of 
round and squarish coins carved in the topmost part of 
the bag of this Yaksa (Pl. 35,1V), 

Bearing these two Yaksas in mind, it seems safe to 
conclude that the raised ridge which slants across the 
end of the scarf thathangs down on the proper lefrside 
of the body of the Yaksa from Parkham represents the 
remnants of a bag (PI. 35.V).2* 

As regards the mudra of the missing right hand of 
the Yaksa from Parkham, a comparison with the Yaksas 
from Besnagar and Pawaya provides no definite clues. 
Although both images most probably held their right 
hands in the protection granting abhaya-mudra, their 
right arms and hands have been carved attached to the 
upper body (PI. 35.111), while the right arm of the Yaksa 
from Parkham was detached from the chest (PI. 35.1). 
This is the reason why more of the right arms and 
hands of the Yaksas from Besnagar and Pawaya, as 
well as the right arm and hand of the Yaksa from Noh 
(Bharatpur District) have been preserved. 

‘We know of only one colossal cult image of early 
time, the headless standing ‘Bodhisattva’ in the State 
Muscum of Lucknow (henceforth cited as SML), whose 
right hand had been carved detached from the chest 
but is still fortunately preserved.” The Bodhisattva 
still raises his right hand in the abbaya-mudra (PI. 
35.V1), To support the right hand in this mudra, the 
artne Connected iso ie dhouldr by mies of «hick 
cushion, decorated with stripes of beads and a textile- 
like leaf-design (PI. 35, VII.A). 

May we assume the same position for the right hand 
of the Yaksa from Parkham? Probably not, There exist 
rno breakage marks indicative ofa cushion on the proper 
right side of his shoulder (PI. 35.11.A). Rather the right 
hand of the Yaksa from Parkham must have been 
raised directly in front of the shoulder, unbacked by a 
cushion, because the front of the right shoulder was 
left in a roughly chiselled condition in contrast to the 
smooth front of the left shoulder on which even the 
volutes of the keyiira had been finalized (Pl, 35.1). 
Obviously the artist did not bother to smoothen the 
front of the right shoulder and to finish the outlines of 
the keysira on it because he knew that they would be 
concealed from view by the Yaksa’s raised right forearm 
and hand. The direction of the missing right arm 
becomes practically certain by following the strokes of 
the chiselling marks on the proper right side of the 
‘Yaksa’s chest and on scarf wound around it(PI. 35.11.A), 
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Provided our restoration of the money bag in his left 
hand and the abhaya-mudra of his righthand is correct, 
the Yakga from Parkham must have served the dual 
function of a wealth bestowing and a protecting divinity. 

‘The head of the Yaksa from Parkham is badly muti~ 
lated, but enough of it remains to demonstrate-that he 
had the same large earrings as the duarapalas at the 
entrance-doorway to Cave 4 at Pitalkhora.” Further- 
more his facial expression was not yet conceived in a 
demonical or terrifying manner as for instance the 
features of the face of the seated Yaksa in the Museum 
Of Allahabad”? and of one ofthe three addorsed standing 
Yaksas in the Bharat Kala Bhavan Museum in 
‘Varanasi. Both are characterized by a broad open or 
grinning mouth, a flat nose, and the Varinasi-Yaksa, 
has in addition, large, bulging eyes. If we compare the 
“Yaksa from Parkham with these much later Yaksas of 
ea, the third and fourth centuries ».v., it becomes 
evident that the former adheres to the early phase of 
the Yaksa tradition, in which the Yaksas, carved as cult 
images, were thought to be more or less benevolent 
divinities, while the last mentioned ones represent 2 
later stage of evolution, in which the Yaksas turned 
into malevolent beings who were feared as red-eyed 
‘cannibals’, This change may be witnessed not only in 
the visual art, bur also in literature, for instance in 
some stories of the Jatakas and of the Kathasarit- 
sdgara. 

According to O. C. Gangoly the Yaksa image from 
Parkham represents: the presiding genius 
‘of Mathura. A Yaksa of this name is mentioned in the 
list of Yaksas in the Mahdmaysri, as being stationed in 
‘Mathura, and in the Gilgit texts. This Yaksa may be 
visualized with the head of an ass or at least with the 
ears of an ass, if the appellation Gardabhaka 
(= anybody resembling an ass) had bearing on his 
looks. He terrified the people of Mathura by devouring 
their children and hence had to be pacified by the 
Buddha during the latter's alleged stay in Mathura.”* 
As legend has it, he desisted from cruelty only when 
the Brahmans ‘of the place’ agreed to build monasteries 
for the (Buddhist) monks.” However, the Yaksa from 

Parkham does not have an 2ss's head nor ishe portrayed 
with the pointed ears (fariku-karna) of an ass or a 
horse. Although his ears, particularly the left one, are 
badly-damaged, enough remains to show that their 
upper part was rounded (Pls, 35.1; 35.11.A;35.¥). 

‘Contrary to the Yaksa from Parkham several repre- 
sentations of Yaksas in the GMM do display savikw- 
arnas; this is one of the most characteristic features of 
carly Yaksas, not only of the School of Mathura but 
also of other art centres. To the former belong: 1) the 


detached turbaned head, rightly identified by N. P. 
Joshi as being part of a Yaksa,** 2) thehead of a Yaksa 
‘on arailing-post," 3) a drum-player,** 4) a two-tailed 
Yaksa in a medallion, 5) a Yaksa, obviously serving 
as a decorative motif,M* 6) a Yaksa, squatting in a cave 
under a Yaksi* and 7) the bowl-supporting Yaksa 
from Govindnagar;* to art centres belong: 
1) the faces of Yaksas (?) on coins, found at Taxila, 
dated by M. Mitchiner to ‘circa 190to 168 nc’,*"2) the 
doorguardian (dvarapala) Yaksas of Cave 3 at Pital- 
khora and the bowl-supporting Yaksa of the same 
site,*3) the colossal Yaksa-head at Kondane,"" 4) the 
‘Yaksas of the western torana of Stipa I at and 
5) the garland-bearing Yaksas from Amarivat 

None of the above named Yaksas with Sariku-karnas 
from Mathura, Pitalkhora, Kondane, Safci and 
‘Amarivati seem to have served as cult images for 
worship as did the Yaksa from Parkham. From the 
point of view of their ear formation they may be 
classified among Yaksas incorporating a hybrid element 
of therianthropic origin,** whereas the Yaksa from 
Parkham has been carved in entirely human form. 

‘The Gilgit Texts mention two further Yaksas by 
name, Sara and Vana, who were supposed to be among 
the 3,500 Yaksas, pacified by the Buddha in and near 
Mathura.® A story in zara speaks of a 
Yaksa who guarded a treasure deposited outside the 
township of Mathura.** Bhandira Jakkha was a popular 
deity in Mathura whose abode was Bhandiravana, to 
which the people of Mathura flocked in pilgrimage. 
J.C. Jain associated it with Vradavana.** 

‘The Yaksa from Parkham cannot be identified with 
these Yaksas. Rather he appears to have occupied the 
status of a tutelary deity of a group of merchants. On 
the basis of epigraphic evidence we know that a Yaksa, 
named Manibhadra, was worshipped by traders also 
in other important commercial cities, like Kosam 
(Kausambiy* and Pawaya (Padmavati).”” 

‘The inscription from Kosam provides a further clue. 
D. GC. Sircar has recognized, ‘the Yaksa 
Manibbadra or Manibbadra was regarded in ancient 
India the dey especially worhippd by travels 

and caravans’, he was. He cites passage 
from the printrss as evidence for his theory. 

Being worshipped by merchants and travellers may 
account for the installation of the colossal Yaksas from 
Parkham and Baroda* in places peripheral to the trade 
emporium Mathura. These sites obviously served as 
trade-relay stations at the roads leading to and from 
‘Mathura. Both Parkham and Baroda may have been 
situated at the grand trunk road leading from Mathura 
to the cities in the Gangetic Valley, while Palwal to 


the Northwest of Mathura, where the bust of another 
monumental Yaksa was found,*' lay atthe grand trunk 
road from Mathuri to Gandhara. 
‘The Yaksa from Baroda, of whom only the head, 
upper body and feet on a pedestal survived, must have 
even more impressive, measuring approximately 
12 feet (3.60 meters) when entire, than the Yaksa from 
Parkham. This Yaksa also seems to have been created 
somewhat earlier than the Yaksa from Parkham, which 
would further push back the age of the Yakga cult at 
Mathura. That the colossal Yaksas from Parkham and 
Baroda were not meant to be divinities of a princely 
court, but mainly of traders, is indicated, according to 
Th. Damsteegt, by the non-Sanskritized language of 
the inscription on the pedestal of the Yaksa from 
Parkham; it is composed in the vemacular or ‘Middle 
Indo-Aryan dialect."® On the other hand, the concep- 
tion and fine workmanship of these two Yaksas do not 
betray the hand ofa village sculptor but one of an artist 
of high calibre from an urban atelier of a princely 
court. 


1.2) THE YAKSA FROM KANKALI TILA 
AND KUBERA NO. 18.1506: 


Subsequent to the colossal Yaksa cult images from 
Parkham and Baroda, Yaksas were still created, but in 
diminished size. Most of these later Yaksas belong to 
the second category, i.e. attending Yaksas. Very few 
later Yaksas represent genuine cult images. These can 
be distinguished only with difficulties from cule images 
of Kubera or Vaisravana, the Lord of the Yaksas. Both 
“Yaksas and Kubera or Vaiéravana, now often seem to 
be characterized by the same attributes and mudris, 
For instance, the two following standing images 
have been identified by scholars either as a Yaksa or 
Kubera: 1) The standing figure of early Kusina time 
(No. Add, 613 in the GMM), measuring 27 em in 
height, has a club in his left arm, a purse in his left 
hand; his right hand is raised in the abbaya mudra. J. 
Ph. Vogel identified this image as a Yaksa,* J. Marshall 
took it as “Kuvera’. 2) The standing image of late 
Kusina time (No. 18.1506 in the same museum), 
‘measuring 78.5 cm in height, likewise raises the right 
hand in abhaya mudrd and carriesa money-bag in his 
left hand, but in this image the club is absent. J. E. van 
Lohuizen-de Leeuw identified it as a Yaksa,** J. C. 
Harle as a Yaksa or Kubera® (PI. 35.VII.B). Iris difficult 
to decide which identification is correct. The money-bag 
and abhaya mudra can be, as we have seen, attributes of 
the early colossal Yaksa images. Later on they also 
characterize images of Kubera. The club likewise is 
attributable not only to the Yaksa Mudgara-pani,** 
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bur also to Kubera, according to the Vimudhrmottars- 
Purina. The feature of a lateral antefix, attached t0 
the headgear, however, seems to decide the question in 
favour of Kubera, the Lord of Wealth, Varahamihira 
in his Brbat-Savinhita of the sixth century a.0. describes 
Kubera as vama-kiritin,” one who wears adiadem on. 
the left side (of his head). The author of a passage in the 
Visnudbarmottara-Purina on Dhanada or Kubera 
repeats this description in a different wording, but in 
the same sense.”* 

Correspondingly, the artist who carved the lintel of 
a doorway to a Buddhist establishment in Sarnath in 
the sixth century 4.0; fashioned the seated Kubera in 
the proper right comer of the lintel with a sack and a 
fruit in his left and right hands, respectively, displaying. 
a lateral antefix on the left side of his head,”* The 
person seated in the proper left corner of the lintel is 
differentiated from Kubera by wearing a central antefix 
attached to the cap and by not being placed between 
two ladies. Nor does he have a cushion to sit on like 
Kubera.” 

‘There exists to our knowledge only one preserved 
ccultimage of a Yaksa of a later time whose identification 
presents no difficulties due to epigraphical evidence; 
this is the seated Yaksa from Kaki 
in the GMM, measuring 61 cm in height. Ifone accepts 
the dating of K. D. Bajpai who published this Yaksa 
for the first time, and assigned him to the end of the 
third century A.p.," he would still fall within the 
time-frame of this Seminar. We ourselves date him to 
the fourth century 4.p. The following details may 
serve as arguments for our somewhat later dating of 
this Yaksa (PL35.VIID). 

(1) His headgear differs fundamentally from the one 
of the standing Kubera, No. 18.1506 (PI. 35, VII.B). yt 
consists of a large central antefix and two smaller ones 
on either side; all three are interlocked by garlands of, 
pearls which issue from the centres of lotuses. This 
type of crown is not characteristic of images of the 
Kusina period, but represents a forerunner of the 
three-peaked crowns of Gupta and mediaeval tines. 
One of the most important clues for dating this image 
is the lotus petals, decorating the central antefix. 
‘They are carved in a conspicuously flat manner, while 
the lorus petals of the antefix and keyiera of the Kubera 
of late Kusina time are conceived of with a sense of 
plastic volume reminiscent of the lotus petals in the 
halo of the Buddha of the year 36" of the time of the 
‘later’ Kusina kings. However, since the later are still 
incised with parallel lines along the rim of the petals, 
whereas those of the Kubera no longer display this 
feature, he should be dated to a time after the Buddha 
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ear 36 (i.e. nearer in time to the Yaksa from 
Siete: who likewise has unrimmed locus petals 

in in he ser ‘The earliest surviving dated Gupta 
Buddha from the School of Mathura who also has 
unrimmed lotus petals in his halo, is the Buddha from 
Govindnagar, No. 76,25, of the year 115 (= 4.0. 434).”* 

(2) The neck of the Yaksa from Kankali Tila is 
characterized by three fleshy folds like the one of the 
Buddha from Govindnagar (No. 76.25), while the 
necks of the Kubera (No. 18.1506) and of the Buddha 
of the year 36 are carved straight (i.e. devoid of any 
folds). 

(3) There is'a thin fold of skin which accompanies 
the eyelids of the Yaksa. It forms one of the 
istic features of images of Gupta time. 
‘The lower eyelids of the Yaksa from Kafkali Tila no 
longer are swollen like the ones of the Kubera and of 
the Buddha of the year 36, both dating from late 
Kusina time. 

(4) The earrings of the Yaksa from Kaakali Tila 
‘consist of pearl-emitting lion-protomes. They recall 10 
mind those of the same type, worn by Visnu in a cult 
relief, assigned by T. T. Bartholomew to aa. the fourth 
century A.D.” 

(5) As regards the design of the central pieces of the 
necklaces of the Yaksa and of Kubera, their form 
basically adheres to the same type. However, the framing 
leaves on either side of the ellipsoidal centre of the 
‘Yaksa are more elaborate in comparison to the leaves 
framing the square centre of Kubera’s clasp, As we 

in our investigation on the "Gupta-zeitliche 
‘Kunst von Mathura, mit und ohne Inschriften, vor 4. 
bis 6. Jahrhundert n. Chr.’ which isin print and deals 
with the chronology of Gupta art of Mathura, the 
enrichment of motifs in early Gupta time, after the 
sterile and impoverished late phase of the art under the 
later Kusina kings, is a characteristic feature of art 
-works of the advanced fourth century a.p. However, 
ithas to be admitted that both images, the Kubera and 
the Yaksa, certainly were not created far apart in time. 

(6) Thereis ane more argument which corroborates 
the dating of the Yaksa of Kankali Tila to the time of 
the early Gupta kings and thar is the palaeographic 
character of the inscription, incised on the pedestal. 
‘We discussed this point in the above mentioned inves- 
tigation, in which we also compared inscriptions of 
late Kusana and early Gupta time. 

(7) Two more indications for dating the Yaksa from 
‘Kafikali Tila to the early Gupta time are: a) the shape of 
the drinking vessel in his left hand and b) the manner in 
which he is seated, as well as the shape of his sear. 

(7, a) The shape of his flaring goblet with a knob at 


the bottom is to be derived from flaring goblets, like 
the one in the left hand of a Kubera, seaied in the 
so-called European manner (pralamba-padasana),” 
or from the one in the left hand of a squatting Kubera, 
No. 33.2329,” also in the GMM. Both goblets of 
carlier Kusina time are furnished with a stemmed foot. 
‘They obviously have been influenced by goblets from 
cities in the West with which Mathur3 had trade-route 
connections. 

Flared earthenware drinking vessels have been exca- 
vated in Trench A of a mound near Mastung in 
Baluchistan." According to H. Hargreaves they are of 
the same date as the silver cup No. 99, found at the 
same stein trench A" which he assigned to the beginning 
of the first century a.p." The latter shows the same 
horizontally hammered futings as earthenware, copper, 
bronze and silver goblets, discovered ‘at Taxila in 
deposits dating from the Parthian period."® Alll have 
the ‘disproportionately small’ foot, which according 
to J. Marshall was ‘evidently meant to support them 
only when empty." A drinking vessel of identical 
shape was unearthed by H. Hartel from the Kusina 
levels at Sonkh."** 

If one compares the goblet in the left hand of the 
Yaksa from Kankali Ti with the drinking goblets in 
the left hands of the two above mentioned seated 
Kuberas of early Kusina time, it becomes evident that 
some time must have elapsed becween them and the 
Yaksa from Kafkali Tia. The sculptor of the Kafkali 
Tila Yaksa no longer was aware of the shape of the 
early Kusina goblet, This must have been the reason 
why he carved a clumsy knob at the bottom instead of 
a stem with a small foot (Pl, 35.[X).™ In advanced 
Gupta time and in medieval time, Kubera images from 
Mathura were provided with flat-shaped cups devoid 
of any knob at the boom. This yypeis seen in the right 
hand of a seated Kubera™” of the fifth or sixth century 
‘A.D. and in the right hand of a Kubera of early medieval 
time."* 

(7,b) The Yaksa from Kaikali Tila sis in the same 
squatting manner as several Kusina Yaksas and 
Kuberas of the School of Mathura (e.g. Kubera No. 
33.2329," Kubera No. C 26,” Kubera No. C31” and 
Kubera No. MU 155 in the State Museum of Ethnology 
in Munich," see Pl. 35.X.A), However, in contrast © 
the above mentioned Kusina examples, the Yaksa from 
Kankili Til of the early Gupta period no longer squats 
(on or in an altar-like box (PI. 35.VIII), which distin- 
guishes the Kusina images (Pl. 35.X.A). 

The Kusina ‘altar’ or base consists of two crossed 
bars indicating the frontage, The feet and ankles of 
Kubera of the early Kusina time (No, 33.2329) disappear 


inthe surface ofthe‘shar”orbase which he shares with 
» Burin images of Kuberas of somewhat later 
eee such as C 26, C31 and MU 153, the feet 
are made visible first below, then above the crossed 
bars (PI. 35.X.A). This way of representation isasif the 
artists of Mathura tried to create a transparent frontage 
of the base. 

Basically the same idea is found in a relief slab of the 
School of Amarivati. Here the Yaksa of the Sakya clan 
at Kapilavastu, called Sikya-vardhana," is portrayed 
as emerging from an altar, placed under a tree, in order, 
to worship the uni ‘new-born Bodhisattva." 
But contrary to cult-reliefs of Kubera at Mathura of 
later Kusina time, the lower body of the Yaksa from 
Amarivati disappears entirely in the altar, no actempt 
at transparency being made on the part of the artist at 
‘Amaravati.* 

In contrast to the aforementioned Kuberas of Kusina 
time from Mathur and the Yaksa from Amaravati, the 
‘Yaksa from Kaikali Tila is squatting in front of a seat 
which has rwo baluster-like feet on either side. We find 
the same seat with baluster-feet as seats of the Matrks 
from Besnagar,”” assignable to the beginning of the 
fifth century a.p. However, while the Matrkas from 
Besnagar are depicted as sitting upon the top-slabs of 
their seats, the Yaksa from Kankali Ti still squats in 
front of it. This provides further evidence that he is to 
be dated to the transitional period from late Kusana to 
early Gupta time, when some motifs of the Kusina 
style were still lingering on; at the same time new 
motifs appeared that were amalgamated with the older 
ones, thus creating a new style. 

‘The Kubera with a lateral antefix, published by 
William H., Wolff, Inc, in Artibus Asiae, holdi 
gobler in his left hand and a radish (2) in his right, 
already sits upon the top-slab of his seat.™* This feature 
by itself isan indication that he must be dated to a time 
later than the Yaksa from Kankali Tila, that is to about 
the fifth cencury a.p, Such a date is also borne out by 
his beaded necklace. Otherwise he shows a remarkable 
resemblance to the Yaksa, having the same kind of 
seat, pedestal and undecorated halo. The last-mentioned 
Kubera is not inscribed. There is an inscription of two 
lines on the pedestal of the Yaksa from Kafkali Tila, 
‘According to K. D. Bajpai it reads: 

1 a [ja] grahab” Yaksab Dharmanti}ty[o}' 


ne roiloaa™ kare devaprasata(dah).'* 
translates the inscription, which obviously contains 
by errors and is partly written in incorrect Sanskrit, 
in the following way: ‘The Maharaja, Graha Yaksa 
called Dharmanitya, makes it known that in his hand 
there is the prasida of the God." 
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The difficulty in wholly accepting K. D. Bajpai's 
reading lies with the first word of the inscription which 
he read as: mabara{ja] with a long medial -a in the 
second and third syallables. There seem to be very 
faint lines above the left-hand vertical of the b and 
above the nail-head of the r, but compared to the 
deeply incised vowel stroke for the ~4 on top of the 
nail-head of the in deva-prasitam or thee above ther 
in kare and the -e above d in deva-prasitam, they 
may be accidental lines, Moreover the fourth syllable 
ja which K. supplemented in brackets, is 
absent in the inscription. 

Rigaiingsie peed winder compen KD. 
Bajpai proposes two readings: graba and gubya."™ Of 
these readings, the first one, grabab, seems unlikely. 
For the -ra, written in ligature below the consonant p- 
in ‘deva-prasitam” had been incised in the form of a 
large and simple curve to the left, whereas the sign 
below the g- in the second word of the inscription is 
twice bent in a forward direction to the left, the hook 
at the foot being very small (PI. 35.1X). Ir thus resembles 
the advanced form of the medial -u which appears in 
(Sa)mudragaptasya in the ninth line of the fragmented 
inscription of the time of Candragupta II (a.. 375— 
415)."** In this inscription thes is attached to the foot 
of the right-hand limb of the g- by way of a roundish 
hook as against the acute angles in later Gupta inscrip- 
tions.'°* 

‘According to R. C, Sharma'™” the first word of the 
inscription should be read as: mibira.!™ His 
implies the omission of the two vowel strokes for the 
short medial -i on top of the consonants m and h. This 
jion seems to be due to the negligence of the 
gra not to be associated with any particular 
rule), for on the authority of R. Pischel ‘a transition 
from toa, which the grammarians mention (Vr. 1, 13, 
14; He. 1, 88-91; Ki. 1. 18.19; MK. fol. 7) has not 
really taken place.’ In the same way may be explained 
Ae tat le dake ks vaca es Aled 
"Dharma-natyo’. On the other hand the engraver did 
incise the vowel strokes of the -i above the two 
consonants 2 and t in the verb vijiapayati. 

‘Omission of the vowel strokes for the short medial 
‘occur in other inscriptions from Mathura as for 
instance in two inscriptions of Kusina time edited by 
G. Bakler. They mention the name Mibila (= Mibira), 
G. Biihler himself first read the name as Mahala, until 
it became clear from another inscription thatthe two 
vowel strokes for -i have to be added.'!* 

‘The second word of the compound is likewise beset 
with difficulties. In addition to K. D. Bajpai’s readings 
graha or gubya, other scholars read itas grbe orgrbah 
However, although the loc. sing. of grha = grhe would 
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yield better sense in correlation with mibira (ie.: 
‘mibira-grbe in the house or temple of mibina) than 
mibira-graha (the seizer of mihira x compound that 
could only be associated with Rabu, who seized the 
sun, but not with a Yaksa), both grhe and grbab'"* are 
untenable for two reasons. 

Firstly there is no vowel stroke of an -¢ on the 
instead two deep dot-lke indentations had been incised 
at the end of the compound for the Visarga. Even 
though instead of the latter an -o should have appeared 
before the ya of the following word Yaksa according 
to the rules of classical Sanskrit Sandhi, the Visarga 
proves that the compound had been composed in the 
om. sing,, as the two subsequent words Yaksah and 
Dharmanityo' which are lso rendered in the nom. sing. 

Secondly palacographic grounds also opt against 
reading the second word of the compound as grhe or 
‘grbab. The-r at the foot of the right-hand limb of g- in 
stone inscriptions of late Kusina time! already is 
curved backwards towards the right side (i.e. in the 
opposite direction of the -x in stone inscriptions of 
advanced Gupta time), This direction of the-r towards 
the right side is retained for instance in the legends of 
the “Battle-axe type’ coins of Samudragupta.!* The 
hook of the -r merely becomes more pronounced in 
later time, Contrary to the -r, the foot of the -w in 
stone inscriptions and coin legends of advanced Gupta 
time is turned forward in hook formation to the left 
side. And this isthe casein the Yaksa inscription under 
discussion. In the light of these observations the 
reading: gubab asthe second par of the first compound 
seems to be the most likely, although the name mibira- 
guba is not known to us from other inscriptions or 
from contemporary literarure.!"* 

‘The second part of the inscription offers less diffi- 
culties, though even this part is not quite clear, For 
instance it is not clear whether the compound deva- 
prasida means a gift to the god by the worshipper’ or 
“a giftby the god to the worshipper’."* The inscription 
also does not inform us, in which of the two hands of 
the Yaksa, the devaprasdda had been placed. Con- 

juently we do not know whether the fruit in the 

right hand of the Yaksa or the liquid in the drinking 

goblet of his left hand is to be associated with the 

rasada.""” We presume that itis notto be affiliated 

with the object or attribute in his left hand, Although 

‘one of the meanings of prasada may be ‘clarified liquor’, 

according to the Caraka-Sanhita,'" it is usually the 

object in the right hand of deities which is the decisive 
attribute. In this case iis the fruit. 

He seems to be the first preserved Yaksa who is 
characterized by a fruit in his right hand, In the centuries 
tocome, until the end of the mediaeval epoch, the fruit 


represents the most common attribute of Yaksas in 
Jaina art,""* in Hindu art"? and in later Buddhist art, 
‘Yaksas are provided with a fruit in their right hand 
according to the Nispannayogavali and Sadhanamala, 
cited by M. T. de Mallmann,"" 

Which kind of fruit had been meant by the artist, 
cannot be verified from its plain round form. K. D. 
Bajpai thinks it may represent a ‘pomegranate fruit’ 
which the (rather late text) Riipamandana prescribes 
for Kubera.! According to him also the ‘bijapira 
lemon’ ‘can be associated with Yaksas’ which had been 
‘recommended by early Sanskrit writers like Vatsyiyana 
for sexual efficacy." Nispannayogavalt quotes the 
same name: bijapéra-phala as object in the right hand 
of the Yaksas."™ As the name of this fruit implies, it 
contains a multitude of seeds and hence may have been 
regarded as a symbol of fecundity." Such an attribute 
would coincide with the role of Yaksas as fertility 
spirits which is emphasized in the Vivdgaswyam, VII, 
ae 

Concerning the kind of liquid in the goblet of the 
‘Yaksa's left hand, itis well known from literary sources, 
such as the Mahabbarata and Manu Smrti, X1, %, 
that intoxicating drinks (and meat) were considered 
propitious food “of Yaksas, Raksasas and Pisacas’ in 
ancient time. This tradition appears to have survived 
in Bengal even until the 16th century a.p. Thus, S. Sen. 
writes that wine and meat were served as offerings to 
Yaksas according to Vndavanadasa, the earliest of the 
biographers of Caitanya, who was born in 1485,.p.!3* 

From the above it seems evident that the Yaksa from 
Kankali Tila was made to differ from the pre-Ksatrapa 
Yaksa from Parkham and from the Kubera of late 
Kusina time. For, unlike these he was neither looked 
upon by his adorers as a protecting divinity, since he is 
‘not imparting protection to them with his right hand, 
nor was he regarded as a wealth-bestowing divinity, 
since there is no money-bag in his left hand. 


Il. 1.a) ATTENDING YAKSAS INBUDDHIST ART: 


In 1976, a fragmenthad been unearthed at Govindnagar, 
which proves that che motif of Yaksas, supporting the 
hooves of the horse Kanthaka, during the ‘Great 
Departure’ (niskramya) of the Bodhisattva from 
Kapilavasta, was known to the artists of Mathura.!™ 
Yaksas as tree-spirits, emerging as half-figures from 
two Sala-trees duting the Mabapariniroiina of the 
Buddha were likewise carved in the ateliers of 
Mathura. 


II. 1.b) ATTENDING YAKSAS OR GANAS 
IN SAIVA ART: 


N. P. Joshi rightly recognized the role Yaksas played 


in the cult of Siva in Mathur’ since early time." On 
the evidence of fragment No. B.141 in the SML, depict- 
ing  pot-bellied Yaksa in front of an ehamukha-linga 
‘of Siva, inserted in an altar, built of bricks, this type 
‘goes back at least to early Kusina time, 


II, 2) YAKSAS AS DECORATIVE DEVICES IN ART: 


In the field of decorative art, dwarfed and por-bellied 
Yaksas have been represented as genii, from whose 
mouths vine and lotus rhizome issue, as may be seen 
on the rim of the monumental stone vessel of 88 cm 
diameter, found at Palikhera and identified by J. Ph. 
Vogel as alms-bow! of the Buddha." A. Coomara- 
swamy rejected J. Ph. Vogel's theory by pointing to 
the rich vegetable ornamentation of this vessel and by 
observing that according to the rules of the Vinaya the 
alms-bowl of the Buddha was to be plain and un- 
decorated. In his opinion the vessel from Palikhera 
served as an ‘deamana-kumbhi' (i. as a water bow!) 
which might have been placed at the entrance to a 
Buddhist shrine ‘to hold water for washing the hands 
and feet of the visiting worshipper.’ Recalling t0 
memory all those representations, in which the alms- 
bowl of the Buddha can be clearly identified as a 
ccult-icon,"™ ir seems as if A. Coomaraswamy was 
right. For, in these representations, the alms-bowls, 
installed upon an altar, are all practically plain.!* Yet 
we feel thar the cult purpose of the large stone bow! 
from Palikhera and of the sil larger bowl of unknown 
provenance (Acc, No, Add. 97 in the GMM)"* is 
questionable and hence should remain open for further 
discussion. 

11.3) YAKSAS, SERVING AS SUPPORTERS OF 

ARCHITERCTURAL PARTS OR OF BOWLS: 

4) Yaksas, supporting parts of buildings or capitals, 
likewise are known as an artistic motif in the early art 
of Mathura. The one, published by N, P. Joshi,” 
reminds us of the Yaksa atlantes of the western torana 
of Stipa I at Safici. This is a common motif also in 
other early Indian art centres, as demonstrated by a 
relief from Bharhut, in which a series of Yaksas support 
a balustrade;'™ also at Nasik, several Yaksas carry the 
beams of the verandah of the rock-cut vihara (Cave 
No. 3) on their shoulders." Moreover the motif is 
also often found in the art centres of Gandhara, as for 
instance at Taxila,"*! But it has to be admitted that 
early specimens of series of load-supporting Yaksas 
are rare in Mathura, whereas the motif of Yaksas, 
carved as single supporters, frequently occurs. 


b) Yaksas as supporters of the dharma-cakra: The 
‘Yaksa, supporting the disarma-calera on his head, in an 
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inscribed pedestal of a broken Jina image, dated to the 
year 22 of the later’ Kusinas (PI. 35.X.B),"* belongs to 
the above mentioned type. The recently. discovered 
two-facial Yakqa capital,“ of which unfortunately the 
upper parr is los, likewise may have peresined to chs 

1¢. This is borne out by the analogy of the dharma- 
Ce cppsiang ncaica se ep aN 
of Mathura and in Buddhist art of Gandhara; herein a 
Rnecling dwarf suppors the dbsecme-cebie and the 
‘three jewels. 


©) Yaksas supporting « bowl: A surprisingly large 
‘number of bow!-supporting Yaksas have come to light 
at different sites in and around Mathura." They all 
raise their arms and some still have a bowl on their 
head. A fragment of a Yaksa of this type from Mathura 
is preserved in the State Museum of Ethnology in 
Munich (PI. 35.X1.A). Itconsists of the head and part 
of the chest of a grim looking male person, carved in 
mottled red sandstone, measuring 30 em in height. 
Since both his arms have been raised and since there isa 
large breakage mark on the top of his head, he obviously 
represents a bowl-supporting Yaksa of Kusina time. 
He wears a wreath around his head and neck. His 
brows are wrinkled;a moustache adornshis upper lip. 
J. Ph, Vogel was the first to correctly evaluate the 
function of these bow!-supporting Yaksas, in connection 
with a discussion on the head No. Add, 260 in the 
GMM with an inscribed bowl, measuring 53 cm in 
height.” J. E. van Lohuizen-de Leeuw in a special 
drew artention to the squatting Yaksas of the 


stambha-panel, in which a small Yaksa is shown 
supporting a bowl on his head into which a ‘layman’ 
puts his offerings. Since she wrote her article in 
1947, two further Yaksas, who once supported bowls 
con their heads, have been discovered at Govindnagar 
in 1976 and 1977 (Pls, 35.X1.B; 35.XIl).'* Of these, 
‘Yaksa No. 77.31 is particularly important, as he seems 
to offer a solution for several problems. 


Yaksa No. 77.31 from Govindnagar in the GMM: 
Yaksa No. 77.31, of whom only the upper part is 
preserved, is carved in a finely mottled red sandstone 
(PI. 35.XII). He raises both his arms and hands to sup- 
port a damaged bowl, decorated with lorus petals of the 
‘same overlapping type as the ones of the alleged alms- 
bowls No. Add. 97 and No. 662 in the GMM. He is 
characterized as a Yaksa by his pointed ears (Katk- 
kearna) which occur with other early Yaksas of Mathuri 
as well." His ears are pierced by small ear-clips, worn 
in the side of the cartilage." His hair at the back of the 
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head is carved in many short, slightly curved strands, 
recalling to mind the expression sikhavarta which was 
used as the name of a Yaksa in the Mahabharata.'? 
The two triangular shaped receding hair-lines on the 
other hand remind us of those on the Yaksa from 
Ahicchatra, who supports an inscribed grinding stone 
on his back.'* 

‘The neck ef the Yaksa from Govindnagar is concealed 
by a close fitting bulging roll. It resembles the one of 
the Yaksa from Parkham (PI. 35.1), Whether this close 
fitting roll around the neck had any meaning, cannot 
be said, However, it would seem that in later images of 
Yaksas this roll loosens, thus revealing the neck to 
view, as for instance in the headless seated Yaksa from 
Govindnagar No. 76.221 (Pl, 35.XI.B). In the latter, the 
bulging roll below the neck is ornamented with disks 
and a rope-like pattern which create the impression 
that a wreath had been meant by this roll, On the 
proper left side an appendage of leaves is affixed to it. 

What function did the bowl-supporting Yaksa No, 
77.31 from Govindnagar serve? Already J. Ph. Vogel 
rightly mentiohed as comparative examples for this 
type the relief-slabs from Amarivati'** Many slabs 
from this site feature a pair of bowl-supporting dwarf 
‘Yaksas which are placed on either side of the entrance 
to the pradaksind-patha around the stapa.™ In one of 
the slabs from Amarivati a standing lay-worshipper at 
the proper left side of the entrance to the Stiipa-precinct 
spreads both his upturned palms over the bow! on a 
Yaksa's head, as if either to place something into the 
bowl or to take something out of it (PI. 35.X1V)."*" The 
other worshipper at the proper right side of the entrance 
seems to give something to the seated female person 
who probably sells items for the worship of the Stipa, 

‘The offerings, acquired from the seated females, 
who in other slabs from Amaravati have baskets on 
stands in front of them,' might have been flowers, 
garlands, etc. Two reasons induce us to assume thi 
First, two worshippers, carved on fragment No. 15.563 
in the Sous ea of Kusina time take out 
flower-garlands (as offerings to an undepicted 
or cult emblem) from bowls on the heals of sete 
Yaksas.'" Second, ‘floral offerings’ are among the 
favorite offerings in connection with caitya worship in 
ancient texts where they are cited as meritorious. Thus 
im the Aboratravrata-caitya sevinusamsivadana, the 
tenth reeairet the Afokavadanamala, it is said that 


the Buddha (‘buddba-caityesu’), was regarded as 
resulting in pumya according to the ‘Sondertext I’ of 
the Mabaparinirvana-sitra,""* 

From the above literary and sculptural evidence we 
conclude thar the Yaksa from Govindnagar No. 77.31 
had been placed most probably next to the entrance of 
the sacred precincts of a Stipa! or aaitya-grha to 
receive ‘floral offerings’ or other kinds of offerings, 
such as ‘powdered perfume’ and “fragrant incense’,"™ 
ete., in his bowl, 

‘When entire he must have been just high enough for 
the worshippers to comfortably deposit their offerings 
into the bow! on his head, The bust now measures 63.5 
cm in height. The Yaksas’s total height might have 
been ca, 1,10 m, provided he had been represented as 
standing. Theoretically he also could have squatted 
like the majority of bowl-supporting Yaksas found in 
Mathura, and a single Yaksa, discovered at Ahi- 
cchatra.'" But considering the fact that the bow!- 
supporting Yaksas from Amarivati were still standing, 
while the Yaksas of the later art centre of Nagirjuna- 
Konda were shown seated,'** we assume that the Yaksa 
from Govindnagar had been standing, being an early 
specimen of its kind." 

In all, three types of bowl-supporting Yaksas may 
be registered in Mathura in sculptures, carved in the 
round and in relief: (1) Standing ones, as seen in the 
lowermost panel of a 3.90 :m high doorpost (No. 
57.4446),!" or in a stambha-panel;'* (2) seated ones: 
in the so-called European attitude (pralambapada- 
sana)! and in dhe squatting pose (Pl. 35.XIII);!" 
(3) aknecling Yaksa likewise has come down tous ina 
single preserved example.""! 

‘The underlying significance of the bowl-supporting 
‘Yaksa from Govindnagar, carved in the round and 
probably placed in front of the entrance to a Stapaor a 
Caitya-grha as a detached object, seems to have been 
threefold: First of all he served as a bowl-stand for 
offerings. Secondly his position at the entrance to the 
sacred precinct conformed with the role of the Yaksas 
as gate-keepers,'” Thirdly, he also may have been 
looked upon as an auspicious being like the bhadra- 
gee, placed on either side of the entrance to the 

tiipa in some slabs from Amaravati (PI. 35,X1V)!” and 
other Buddhist sites in Andhra Pradesh. 

It is interesting to note that the motif of bowl- 
supporting Yaksas dis ed in Buddhist centres 
Sfectibo in penne ‘0. Up until then, 
entrance-flanking Yaksas like those to Cave No. 6 at 
Ajanta," to Cave No, 4 at Bagh" and those to the 
unfinished caye at Khambhalida,'™ still appear. 
However in these late Buddhist caves they degenerated 


to mere pilaster-supporting atlantes. The bowl- 
supporting Yaksas in the verandah of the rock-cut 
Buddhist caye at Lonad (Maharashtra) of about the 
sixth century a.b.'” and the bow!-supporting Yaksa at 
the doorpost from Anuradhapura in Sri Lanka’ still 
adhere to the old tradition; however they are no longer 
represented as detached sculptures, but as a decorative 
design, devoid of any function as.no objects could be 
placed into the bowls on their heads. 

In contradistinction to Buddhist art, the above-cited 
motif reappears in later Hindu art in the bowl- 
supporting Yaksas who accompany Siva in his aspects 
as Bhiksatana-marti and Karikala-marti in south- 
eastern India, in sculptures of stone and metal of the 
ater medieval period,'” Although these are beyond 
the time-limit of this Seminar they are worthwhile 
mentioning, since they prove that the bowl, supported 
‘on the Yaksa's™ head, representsa genuine alms-bow! 
for food offerings in Hindu art, in spite of being 
decorated with flower leaf-design."" In one of the 
representations (from Lepaksi, Dist, Anantapur) the 
wife of a Ryi (rs-patmi) puts food as alms into the bow! 
by means of a ladle.'™ There exists also a late text, 
Sritattva, which mentions birds that tried to pick arthe 
(food) offerings, deposited into the alms-bowl.!"* 
Dating of the Govindnagar Yaksa No. 77.31: \eis nor 
yet certain which art centre originated the motif of the 
Yaksa supporting a bowl for sacrificial offerings. So far 
the oldest surviving specimens of this type are known 
from Bharhut,' Sirnath'** and Pitalkhora.™ The 
Yaksa from Pitalkhora may be assigned to the first 
century #.¢, on the palaeographical character of the 
eh Fy inscription, incised on the back of his right 

and." 

‘The bow!-supporting Yaksa-head, No. Add. 260 in 
the GMM, with an inscription in Brahmi around the 
rim of the bowl, is somewhat younger. On palaeographic 
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grounds it may be dated to the Pre-Kusina or Ksatrapa 
time," Provided this Yaksa head was carved in the 
first century a.p., its features may be compared with 
the ones of the Yaksa from Govindnagar No, 77.31. 
Since the later still smiles cheerfully with widely open 
eyes and mouth, like the bow!-supporting Yaksa from 
Pitalkhora, whereas the inscribed Yaksa No, Add. 260 
is already characterized by a restrained facial expression, 
wwe date the Yaksa from Govindnagar to an earlier stage 
within the Ksatrapa period than the inscribed one. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our final conclusions concerning the Yaksas of 
ancient Mathura may be summed up as follows: (1) 
The colossal Yaksa images from Parkham and Baroda 
undoubtedly represent the earliest stage of Yaksa 
worship in Mathura, created possibly in the time of the 
Mitra kings." (2) Surprisingly, no detached monu- 
mental cult image of the non-attending type of a Yaksa 
appears to have come down to us which may be in- 
contestably dated to the Ksatrapa and Kusina time," 
But Yaksas, represented in life events of the Buddha and 
as bow!-supporting dwarfs do occur in Mathura during 
the time of the Ksatrapas and Kusinas. Like the Yaksa 
from Govindnagar No. 77.31, they testify to a climax 
of the art in Mathura during these periods. (3) The cult 
image of the Yaksa from Kankali Tila, assignable to the 
transitional period between the late Kusina and early 
Gupta time, appears to be one of the last cult images of 
Yalgas of the School of Mathura, carved detached or 
independently. It is his reduced size which among 
other features points to a loss of attraction the Yaksas 
experienced in later time. Bearing this in mind, it 
seems as if the cult of Yaksas, worshipped as divinities, 
was on the decline in Mathuri by the fourth century 
AD. 
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distinctive attributes associated with Visnu in succeed- 
ing ages are almost entirely absent inthe periods under 
consideration. There is no halo; no kaustubha gem 
adorns the chest; no lotus is held in the hand; the 
Srivatsa emblem occurs only once, on a variha relief. 
Indeed icons usually identified’ as Kusina Visnu 
images mainly on the basis of the mace (gada) and 
discus (cakra) held in the extra hands, have herein been 
considered as representing the Bhigavata god, 
Vasudeva-Keyna. $0 100, there is ground for associating 
representations of Garuda and 

with the same Bhigavata deity. As such, over three 
quarters of the icons discussed below can be ascribed 
to the Bhagavara sect. For this reason and, more 
importantly, when sectarian developments at Mathura 
are better understood, its possible that the ‘Vaisnava’ 
label may need to be refined. 


1. PRE-KUSANA VAISNAVA ICONS 

“The well-known Mathura image of Balarima (PI. 36.1.A 
from Jansuti, Mathura District; SML No. G 215) 
must be mentioned first. Numerous characteristics 
‘which continue to be associated with the god are already 
found on this Sufiga sculprure. Of particular interest 
are the club and plough held in the right and left hands 
respectively, the appearance of the single earring, and 


the snake canopy overhead. The keen observation made 
in P. L, Gupta’s paper in this volume, opens up the 
possibility for an even earlier depiction in the Mathura 
region. Dr. Gupta proposes that a standing figure 
holding a plough in the left hand and a stick (musala?) 
in the right, featured on a Mauryan silver punch-marked 
coin in the Mathura Museum (No. 578/438) may be 
identified as the earliest representation of the god. 
“Mathuri cannot be viewed as a noteworthy center of 
Vaignava art in pre-Kusina periods. To begin with, 
Balarima representations are not unique to Mathura. 
‘A pre-Kusana figure from Vardnas1is preserved in the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan (No. 279). It shows an important 
iconographic element not in the Jansuti piece, namely 
a miniature lion which probably surmounts the deity’s 
plough.' Another Balarima from Tumain in former 
Gwalior State has also been found.? Sathkarsana/ 
Balarima and Vasudeva-Krsna occur respectively on 
the obverse and reverse of the Agathocles coins found 
at Ai-Khanum and dating to the 2nd century 8.c? 
(Pls. 36.1.B; 36.1.C.). Mathura also does not partici 
pate in experiments attempted elsewhere. Iris at Bhita 
(U.P.) that the earliest known representations of the 
Vaignava arturoyiha concept is fashioned.’ (Pl. 36.1.A). 
Iv is from the Besnagar/Vidi6a area (M.P.) that the 
existence of a Sufga Garuda pillar-image may be 
inferred.* From Malhar (M.P..) stems the earliest known 
multi-armed Vaisnava image (Pl. 36.11.B). This is a 
four-armed male holding cakra and gada in the upper 
left and right hands respectively. The natural hands 
clasp an unidentified object akin to a Saikha, close to 
the chest. Suspended from the left hip hangs a long 
sword. The image has a Ist century a.c. inscription on 
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the gadi’sshaft* The stanve could representa Vaitnava 
ira. A decided similarity exists between the ‘shape and 


Il, KUSANA VAISNAVA ICONS 
A. Introduction 


prep ds left hand yO ina 
Mand M, respectively (PI. 36.111.A). 
abaya mudrl and the natura let 
(kamandalu) or the conch 
(iankha) as is shown on Pl, SO.1LA, ‘This type is also 
ey as of kinship triads recently studied,” 
the contertof the kinship wade the feu nts 
identified as Visudeva-Kranai as such, he is always 
shown as the last member ofa group representing three 
deified Veyai ancestors. ‘That is, Visudeva-Kryna 
#tands to the leit of his older sister Ekinarhda and to 
hher right stands the older brother, 


triads his terminal position or lesser height. than 


emphasizes his satus as the 
tanger brother.*To date, certainly five, perhaps six 
Trap winds are known, Fone eae 


fone of which i illustrated in PL 36.{11.B. They are small 
and of the red Mathuri sandstone 
in Pakistan, curiously features the group on a weight 


A noteworthy correlation has been found to exist 
between the deities ofthese kinship triads and the basic 
features of Vedic éniddba, the ritual performed for the 
benefit of one’s ancestors." Early literary passages 
link such features as the characteristic it 
and the propitious time and place of the ritual 
both the provenance of the above icons and the deities 


Passages referring to 
aspects of irdddha."* Also, Gayaisin ancient timesone 
of the most suitable and auspicious places to perform 


The correlation between this important Brahmanic 
fitval and Bhigavatism, involving the worship of 
Vasudeva-Krsos, appears to be yet another example of 

00 reached between ie sentiments 
and Bhigavata worship during the centuries around 
the Christian era." tn this cate the rapprochement 
occurs in Mathura. Possibly itis this accommodating 
tendency which allowed a bhakti cult dedicated to the 


armed Visudeva-Krsna, of whom over thirty single 
tepresentations areknown, Thenumberwenld aces 
toover forty were weto count examples where the god 


ingle representations, as in the kinship 


for signalling in battle. No halo surrounds him; the 

aksanas of « Cakravartin or a Mahapurusa hardly ever 

satlanded, crowned and 

omamented. He is also shown withthe multipliciey 

spavention, reserved for some special Hindu deities 
lone. 


B, Vasudeva-Krsna Icons 


1, Holding che flask 
There are three such single icons. A good example is 
MM No. 933 (he 5'':PL.36.1V.A). The upper part ofthis 


Pi, 36.1.4 Balarama (SMI Ni 
‘courtesy of the State Museu, 


Pl. 36.1.8 Sarhkarsana/Balarima. Agathocles coin; obverse, Pl, 36.1.C Vasudeva-Kryna. Agathocles coin; reverse. Photograph, 
Photograph, courtesy Délégation Archéolopique courtesy Delegation Archéolopaque Francaise en Afghanistan 
Francaise en Afghanistan 


Pl, 36.11 A Eastern side of Vaisnava Carurvyha 
(SML No. 36.394). Suna. Photograph, courtesy 
cf the State Museum, Lucknow. 


PLL361LC Birivai Vira. Suga. 


PI. 36.11.B Four-armed Vaignava Image. Malhar; Suga. 
Photograph, Donald M, Stadiner. 


PI. 36.11LA. Pour-armed Visudeva-Kesoa. 15.956), Kuisina 
Phs " 


Pi. 36.111. Vesoi ancestor gods. (MM No, 67.529). Kusina 


PL. 36.1V.A. Four-armed Vasudeva-Kryna with flask (MM No. 933), Kusina. 
Photograph, courtesy Government Museum, Mathura, 


PL361V.B Four-armed Vasudeva-Kesna with flask PI.36.1V.C Four-armed Vasudeva: Krsna with conch, 
(MM No. 1729), Kusina. (MM No. 2487), Kusama. 


Pl. 36.V.A A Four-srmed Visudeva-Krsna seated on Garuda 
(MM No, 4200), Kusina, Photograph, courtesy Government 
Museum, Mathura 


PI. 36.V.B Four-armed seated Vasudeva-Krsna 
(MM No, 39.2858), Kusana. 


PI. 36.V1LA Four-armed Vasudeva-Kryna from Sonkh, Late Kuyana Pi, 36.V1.B A Seated Neminatha with Vaignava attendants 
Photograph, couftery Museum fr Indiche Kunst, Berlin (MM No, B15), Dated inthe year 57. Photogeaph, courtesy 


Government Museum, Mathura, 


PI, 36,VILC Seated Neminatha with Vaignava attendants 
(MM No. 34.2488). Late Kusana. 


PI. 36,VILB Hayagriva (BKB No, 4846). Kugina. Photograph, courtesy Bharat Kala Bhavan, B.H.U 


PLSBIX. Four snkaryaoe/Balarieas at attendant godling (SMI. $738), 2nd-Srd century 


fragment shows the god wearing the central crested 
turban, heavy circular earrings, a broad beaded neck- 
lace, bangles, armlets as well as the dhott and scarf 
around the waist. The natural right hand rests on the 
‘cushion® support which connects it to the mace. The 
flask is held at the hip. Bifurcation occurs above the 
natural left elbow in this early Kusana statuette. In one 
of the kinship triads mentioned above (MM No. 67.529; 
Pl, 36.111.B), Vasudeva-Krgna’s hands are similarly 


poised. 
‘Another example (MM No, 1729; Pl. ‘36.1V.B) isa 
torso with a beautifully carved floral garland 


(vanamala). Though considerably damaged, this piece 
gives clear indication of the long-neck and conical 
shape of the flask. 

Before considering those four-armed icons featuring 
the conch, it should be noted that whereas the con 
4 distinctive Vaisnava attribute, the flask or water-pot 
is not. Indeed, the flask is used asa pan-Indic attribute 
in Kusina-Mathura art. It is found in the left hand of 
such divergent deities as Maitreya (e.g, NMD No. 
60.1316), a Naga (e.g. NMD 68.136), Agni (MM No. 
2883), and a colossus identified as Bhagavan Narayana 
(MM No. 77.45sce below). Although a complete ana- 
lysis of this attribute would be desirable, it may be 


suggested that its original significance stems from the 
Brahman eligious shee, whence it was homologized 
into early sectarian art." 
2. Holding the conch 


InMathuti, the use of the conch, asthe flask, begins 
in the early Kusina phase. However, the conch is 
depicted far more frequently and ulkimately supplants 
the flask. Perhaps its usage represents a desire to ass0- 
ciate a more pronounced Asatriya attribute with 
Vasudeva-Krgoa. About 18 icons belong in this 
category. Varinons ‘occur with respect to posture, 


, shape of the mace and placement of the 
hhand on the mace, These are noted below. 
a. Standing figures 
1. With eorban 
“The best preserved example is a rather large, early 
‘Kusana relict (MM No. 2487; ht. 1’ 2/4"; PL36,1V,C). 
bejeweled god, having an sina 
. garbed in the dhoti 


narrow end and is supported by the raised right arm 
hich wrap around 
io, 


w 
‘MM No, 68.13, though basically the same, has one 
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variant. The raised right hand rests on top of the mace. 
‘Two other effaced pieces also show the hand in this 
position: MM No. US (he. 6¥2"") and MM No. 891 
(he. 4”). 

‘A buff sandstone relief (MM No. U67; ht. 6) 
features two variations. First, the god wears a long, 
slender vanamala which extends from the lef shoulder 
to the knees and loops unto the elbow of the navural 
right arm, Second, the tapering mace stands on its 
broader side andi held by the extra encircling right 


2. With cylindrical mudupa 


‘The finest example of this type isa small statuette(MM. 
No. 15.956; ht, 814°"; Pl. 36.111). Vasudeva-Krpna 
wears a beaded torque and places his raised right hand 
over the long mace banded on top and near the bottom. 
“The bifurcation, seen on the left, occurs just below the 
shoulder; this is typical for the Kusina period. This 

jece, together with a similar statuette (MM No. 2007; 
1. 54") probably date to the late Kusina phase. 

“The type is also depicted with raised right hand 
wrapped around the narrow end of the tapering mace, 
which may be banded at intervals (NMD Nos. 66.76; 
66.23; MM Nos, U35; 1168)." 


3, Miscellaneous conch: bearing icons 


‘A small bust (MM No. 49,3502; ht, 6") having all 
arms broken except the conch-bearing left arm, is 
notable for a vanamala whose intricate floral pattern 
hhas similarities with MM No, 392-5 (PI. 36.VIIL.B). The 
torso of both these sculptures is shaped like a volu~ 
‘minous inverted triangle, and is carved with attention to 
the tactile quality of the skin. Iconographically, MM 
‘No, 68.11 also belongs in this classification. 


b. Seated figures 

‘A unique miniature carving (MM No, 4200; ht. 
2s"; Pl. 36.V.A), .shows Vasudeva-Krsna_borne 
‘upon Garuda, The relief isa seated version of the standing 
type described above; the natural left hand holds the 
dankha, The wings of Garuda are stretched our widely. 
“There is considerable evidence in support of identifying 
the figure as Vasudeva-Krsna rather than Vignu. First, 
an association between and Bhagavan Vasudeva 
is already indicated by the Suiga pillar inscription at 
Besnagar. Second, in the epic (Mbh. 2.2.12; 5.81.20) 
Vasudeva-Kesna’s chariot is said to be marked by the 
Garuda standard. Third, the entire iconography of this 
relief —gada, cakra, éarkha and Garuda—is associated 
with Vasudeva in the later Pifcaritra text, the 
Sattuata-Sambita (5.9-12). 
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In another seated figure (MM No. 39.2858; ht. 6%4""; 
PI. 36.V.B), several departures from the standing type 
are notable. The four-armed yod is seated in lalizdsana and 
extends his natural right hand in varada mudra, New 
also is the lotus motif, introduced as a decorative ele- 
‘ment in the seat upon which the god sits. These inno- 
ative features scem to endorse the late Kusina date 
assigned to this piece below. 


3. Miscellaneous four-armed standing Vasudeva- 
Krsna figures 


A broken four-armed Vasudeya-Krsna found at 
Sonkh is most useful in establishing a relative chro- 
nology for several of the Vasudeva icons (Pl, 36,V1.A), 
‘The mottled sandstone image was found in Level 16, 
an upper Kusina layer.” The god wears the high 
cylindrical crown decorated with crosshatchings" The 
natural left hand is on the hip; the raised left is broken. 
The natural right is in abbaya and the raised right 
‘wraps around a long mace. He wears the yajiopavita 
over the left shoulder The only ornament is a neck- 
lace worn close to the throat. The dhoti, whose folds 
are delineated by incised parallel lines, follows the 
contour of the body, and the gathered folds fall in the 
center. Very similar in style and iconography is the 
Ashmolean Museum fragment (No. OS 384; ht. 4"), 
which can now also be dated to the late Kusana period. 
To this period can likewise be assigned several icons 
listed in footnote 21. A late Kusana date would also be 
suitable for a broken bust of four-armed Vasudeva- 
Krsna (MM No. 781; ht. 8%”). The high mukuta that 
he wears exhibits crosshatchings as well as side flutings 
and circular medallions, These decorative elements are 
also found on MM Nos. 39.2858; (PI. 36,V.B); 956 (PI. 
36.111.A); 392-5 (PI, 36. VIII.B), all late Kusina images. 

‘These pieces show further stylistic interconnections. 
For example, the treatment of the flowing hair (as rows 
‘of parallel curving lines), delineated on the back only, 
is markedly similar in No. 781 and No. 956. The 
‘vanamala of No. 781 compares well with that of MM 
Nos. 3502 and 392-5, (The latter, a caturvysiha image, 
has been assigned to the late Kusana period in another 
context.)® The highly ornamental segment of a tree 
seen on the left side of No. 781 recalls the exquisite 
foliage of the aioka tree seen on the reverse of the 
caturvytha image. 

In sum, a network of features relate to those found 
‘on the Sonkh Vasudeva-Krsna and corroborate site 
dating established by the Sonkh excavation. 

‘Three fragments (MM Nos. 3902.4; 2052; 2008) 
show a Vaisnava god with gadd and cakra in the raised 
hands. The natural hands are broken in all cases except 


No. 2052, where the rightis in abhaya. On the basis of 
the foregoing, it is likely that the god depicted is 
Visudeva-Krsna, Another fragment (MM No. 883; 
he. 334”) shows the god wearing turban and holding 
the mace in the upper right hand. The natural rights in 
abhaya. The icon was originally four-armed. Note- 
worthy is the unusual drumlike form extended across 
the chest. 

C. Vasudeva-Krsna and Samkarsana/Balarama as 

attendant godlings 

Vasudeva-Kesna appears, together with his elder 
brother, as an attendant to the Jain Tirthatkara 
Neminitha, As such, he is always shown to the left of 
the Jina; to the right of Neminitha stands Sarikarsana/ 
Balarama. Iconographically, this type of Jain image is 
likewise 2 triad, with the Vegni brothers assuming the 
same positions here as in the kinship triads (see section 
11, A). 

‘One inscribed image, whose exact identification 
has hitherto escaped artention, belongs in this cate~ 
gory. Considerably damaged, the istage (MM No. 
B15; Pl. 36,V1.B) retains the large central figure of 
Neminatha and a much smaller Sasnkarsana/Balacima 
poised on a pedestal to the right. His hands are raised 
in avijali mudra; the serpent hood is spread over nis 
head. The inscription bears a date of 57. The nimbus 
has a scalloped outer edge, typical in Kusina-Mathura 
art; within is contained a many-pointed star, alate and 
post-Kusina development at Mathura. ‘The same 
nimbus is seen behind another relief of Neminitha 
(MM No, 34.2488; Pl. 36.VLC). To the Jina’s right 
Sarhkarsana/Balarama is represented in the. same 
manner asin the inscribed image, This relief also shows 
Vasudeva-Krsna to the left, holding his hands in aijali 
mudra.® The style of Neminatha’s hair is further evi- 
dence in support of alate Kusina dating; the Jina’s hair 
is rendered in tiers of semi-circular lines. 

‘The deified brothers continue to be seen on either 
side of Neminatha icons in the late Kusina period as 
well as in the 3rd and 4th centuries. Two sculptures 
probably dating to the 3rd century 4.0. (J117% and J60 
tn the State Museum, Lucknow), portray the two-armed 
deities in a similar manner. Sarikarsana/Balarima, 
identified by the serpent hood overhead, stands to the 
right with hands in aijali mudrd. Vasudeva-Krsna 
assumes the same attirude on the opposite side. Both 
these reliefs come from Mathuri. Mathura’s workshops 
also conceived of these attendant godlings with four 
arms, as is demonstrated by two images in the State 
Museum, Lucknow (Nos. $758 and J47). The lateral 
figures of J47 are badly mutilated. In addition, pub- 
lished descriptions of the icon are rather ambiguous.” 


{Ie does however appear that both godlings were ori- 
ginally four-arimed, Part of Sarikarsana/Balarima's 
‘lub is preserved and the flask of Vasudeva-Krsna also 
remains. Only a portion of $758 is preserved and 
shows a four-armed Sarnkarsana/Balarima (for the des- 
cription, see section ILG.2 and Pl. 36.1X.B), The multi- 
armed convention continues to be associated with the 
acolytes in icons dating to the later 3rd and 4th centuries. 


hold the club (musala) and plough (hala) respectively. 
‘Krsna are dis- 


Sarhkarsan 
hood, the plough held in the 


left and the cup 
held in the natural left hand. Gada and cakra are seen 
jin the extra raised hands of Visudeva-Kryna. 


This type of Jaina icon may reflect some religious 
concept indigenous to Mathura? All the aforemen- 
tioned pieces were made in Mathura. The typeis seldom 
seen outside of this school and Mathura may have 
invented it. 


D. Eight-armed Vaisnava figures 

‘Two such icons come from Mathura. In ghe (MM 
No. 1010; ht, 4”; Pl. 36.VILA) the god wears the typical 
central crested turban: Only the right upper portion of 
the relief remains; the objects held in three raised 
hands are a rock, a sword and arrows. The fourth arm 
holds an unidentified weapon to the chest. The other 
astabbuja icon (MM No. 50.3550; ht. 1’ 1"") depicts 
the same objects held in the three raised right hands. 
The natural right hand holds a round cbject to the 
chest, On the left, a conch is carried in the natural 
hand. The torso is well adomed with armlets, bracelets, 
cekdvali, floral garland, a long vanamala and ysjopa- 
vita, Enough of the lower portion remains to indicate 
that the dboté clad god stands in virabhava, the heroic 


stance. 
arly iconographic references to eight-armed Vais- 
ava figures (Brhat Saribitd 57.31-33; Visnudbarm- 
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ottara Purana U1. 44.11-13) do not fully correspond 
swith Kusina images, The significance of the rypeneeds 
tobe studied. 


E. Representations of avataras 

Although a few avataras are depicted within this 
period, the theme is clearly in its infancy; usually no 
more than one example of a particular watara has so 
far come to light. 

1. The figure of Hayagriva has been identified on a 
small architectural in the collection of the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan (No. 4846; Pl, 36.VII.B).” The 
horse-headed deity sits cross-legged. Four armed, he 
holds the gada and cakra in the raised right and left 
hands, The natural right relaxes on the rounded 
abdomen, and the natural left folds inward and holds 
‘an unidentified object, As with other Kusana Vaisnava 


left shoulder, all clearly indicate that this is a varaha 
image. Four-armed Varaha stands in alidha posture. 
"The extra arms hold discs engraved with identical images 
of Sirya.and his horses, an unusual feature with the 
‘varaba motif. Variha’s human body is decorated with 
a plain vanamala and the srivatss emblem, This is the 
only occurrence of the emblem in the Vaisnava art of 
— Sopa a 
3. ‘The possibility of Trivikrama’s appearance on an 
architectural 1 from Kaikalr Tila (SML No, 
ht. 11"; PL. 36.VIILA) has been suggested by N.P. 
Joshi” The relief shows two figures: a smal, possibly 
‘crowned male kneeling before a much larger god who 
has four arms and wears a broad, floral garland. The 
‘gad rests on its narrow base and is supported by the 
Extra right hand placed on top. The cakra is held by the 
‘extra left hand which is suspended downward. The 
natural left holds the éavikha at the waist, while the 
natural right hand extends downward in 2 gesture 
roximating varada mudra. The dhoti clad deity 
doplays neither nimbus nor headgear. The hair is worn 
jn snail-shell curls, usually seen on the Buddha and 
nas, This feature, together with the suspended left 
od and kneeling devotee ar¢ unique to Kusina Vais- 
‘ava iconography. That this fragment may be a late 
Kusina piece is indicated by the treatment of the hair, 
the suspended hands and the appearance of varada 
mndri 


‘4. Krsna Lilds, A scene usually identified as the 
Kedivadha episode can be identified on two Mathura 
weight stones. A well preserved example is ina private 
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Pakistani collection, A two-armed figure is portrayed 
fighting the horse.* The otheris a fragment of a weight 
stone in the Mathura Museum (No. 58.4476)" which 
only preserves the rampant horse; the horse is identical 
to the one on the Pakistani weight stone. 

Ic is instructive to observe the iconographic differ: 
ences between the figure taken to be Krsna in this lila 
and Vasudeva-Kryna in the icons discussed above. Krsna 
is not portrayed with multiple arms, nor ishe depicted 
with any of the emblems associated with Visudeva- 
Kegna, In addition, Krsna's rather realistic fighting 
pose contrasts sharply with the formulaic stance of 
‘Vasudeva-Krsna. In sum, whereas the former is 
rendered in human terms, the latter is conceived in 
supra-human terms. 

‘The difficulty in considering MM No. 1344 as a 
Kegna Lila has been discussed elsewhere." Though 
often cited as a Kusina example of Vasudeva carrying 
baby Krsna across the Yamuna to the village of Gokula, 
I cannot find enough evidence in the relief to support 
this interpretation. It seems much more likely that the 
figure supporting a container on his head is a gana 
bringing offering to a deity. The deity should have 
‘occupied the right segment of the relief, which is now 
‘unfortunately broken off. Both the gana and the Naga, 
also in the river, gaze in that direction, Moreover, the 
Naga's hands are in arijalimudra, the gesture of 
adoration, of offering = of salutation. A bom 
supporting gana is a type frequently depicted in early 
Indien art; a rather’ latentoe ‘come from Mathuri.* 
‘The ganas all raise their arms to support the bow! or 
basket on the head. It may be established that this 
container holds offering since a relief from Amarivati 
(No. 77.31) shows a worshipper acquiring something 

the bowl supported by a gana, and a Mathura 
relief (No. 15.563") depicts two devotees lifting flower 


garlands out of baskets held up by two squaring ganas 
Maw of the plan idence ied Ge llace of ent 
literary descriptions to mention a river crossing in 
connection with Krsna’s removal from Mathura*, it 
seems preferable not to consider MM No. 1344 as a 
Kryna Lila. 

F. A Caturvyaha feon 


A caturoyiha icon gives plastic expression to a 
specific Vaisara notion concerning the nature ofthe 
vine. The ideais 


that the divine. josie rong 
(catureryiha) for the purpose of creating the pheno- 
sircelvwceid cilia Goons tnan soem ch wendcesiog 
that which is essentially transcendental. The four 
‘emanations of the transcendental Power are given the 


following names: Vasudeva, Sarhkarsana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha. Vasudeva is the first vyaha and theo- 
logically the most important, being the fountainhead 
of the subsequent, successive emanations, 

‘Though the ortereyabe image is not invented! at 
Mathura, itis here thar it receives extraordinary refine- 
ment and cohesiveness of expression, as evinced by 
MM No. 392-5 (PI. 36. VIII.B).* Enough of this image 
remains to identify the central crowned figure as the 
first eyiha, Vasudeva, and the figure projecting laterally 
to the right as the second wyaba, Sarhkarsana. Though 
fragmentary, Vasudeva's form indicates that originally 
he may have had four arms. The natural rights poised 
in abhaya mudra, while the raised right hand rests on. 
top of a highly omamented mace, The natural left rests 
at the hip holding what looks like a conch. The extra 
left arm is broken. Vasudeva’s exquisitely chiseled 
features are framed by a high mukuta whose decorative 
elements reflect ave Rusans stylistic trends (se seetion 
IL.B.3), as does the wide, floral vanamala, Sarkarsana 
can be identified by the serpent hood overhead, the 
single earring and the wine’ goblet held close to the 
chest by the left hand.** Prot ably his right arm was 
orginally raised infront ofthe serpent canopy.+" 

Several insights into Vaignava iconography may be 
gained by comparing the forms of the fet ard second 
Uyihas with representations of Vasudeva-Kryna and 
Sarikaryana/Balarima on the kinship reliefs, Regarding 
the iconography of the former, anoticeable degree of 
stability is apparent. This is not the case with Sarnkar- 
ee ieee the characteristic symbols 
associated wit god in the catureyaha icon—serpent 
hood, single earring and wine goblet—are establithed 
elements in his iconography (cf. MM Nos. C 15; 
14.406.4; SML No, 57.457, see below), they are not 
prominent in his representations on the Mathura kine 
ship reliefs. In that context, he is mainly depicted with 
the mace and the lion-plough. Also he may have two 
or four arms, whereas inthe caturvytiha model he has 
two arms. These divergencies and their religious signifi 
cance need further investigation. 


G. Representations of Samkarsana/Balarima 


.*" Type I is based on the caturvyitha model and 
Bell ‘on the kinship model. Examples illustrative of 
these two types and notable variations are cited below. 

such, the survey includes seventeen Kusina and 
{Eansitional pieces known to me; there may however 

more.* 


1. Typet 

This type, of which the exemplars the Sarhkarsana/ 
Balarama‘in the caturvyaha icon (MM No. 392-5, Pl. 
36,VIILB), is seen in instances where the god is portrayed 
alone. A late ‘sculpture in the Mathura Museum 
(No. C15)" clearly shows the characteristic features of 
this type (i.e. snake hoods, single earring, goblet held 
to the chest by the left hand) as well as such other 
features associated with the god as the triple crested 
headgear and ekavali.* Related examples are found in 
the Mathura Museum (Nos, 52.3636" and 14.406") 
and the State Museum, Lucknow (No. 57.457). Iris 
of course intriguing to note the close resemblance this 
type bears to the Nagardjas that the Mathur artists 
fashioned during this time (e.g, the Chargaon Nagaraja; 
the Nagaraja in the Norton Simon Collection: No. 
the'latter may in fact be a Balarama; 


Although the snake hoods may shelter the god when 
1 ajppears as Neminitha’s acolyte (see MM No. B15; 
MM No, 2488; SML No. 117; SML No. 60) the other 
distinctive elements of Type [are not depicted. Instead, 
the two-handed god is consistently portrayed in these 
sculptures with aijali mudrd. Thetefore it does not 
seem that aclose conceptual connection exists between 
the acolyte motif and Type I; nor does it seem that the 
former is derived from the later. 

2. Typell 

‘This type is best illustrated in a Mathura kinship 
relief (MM No. 67.529; Pl. 36.111.B). The god has four 
arms. He holds a mace in the upper right and a plough 
surmounted by a small lion in the upper lefthand. The 
natural rights in abaya and the natural left hand rests 
at the waist, Much the same portrayal of the god is seen 
in MM No. U45, another kinship relief; related 
examples also exist. 

A it of a probable Neminatha image preserves 
only the attendant, four-armed Sathkarsana/Balarima 
situated on the right (SML aed Pl, 36.1X.B). 
Wearing the triple crested nirban and single earring, the 
pes sown eng bs on i do 9 of 
\eavy mace. To his left is seen a plough surmounted by-a 
small lion, These atributes are present in another frag 


graphy stresses lineage and related factors. 
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3. Icons combining Type I and Type II 


Already the Sufiga Balarima from Jansuti displays a 
combination of symbols, Subsequent examples are 
much later, dating to the late Kusana period (MM No. 
C19) and the Gupta period (SML No. J89; J121). 

In MM No, C19," Sarhkars i is two 
armed. The right hand is, as in Type 1, raised in front 
of the protective serpent hood. The left hand holds an 
‘object, probably a goblet close to the chest, To the 
fight is a mace; on the left is a staff crowned with a 
miniature lion, In the partially preserved Jain fragment 
(SML No. J89, see above), the god’s natural hands are 
poised as in Type I and the extra hands are held as in 
‘Type Il, This schema is also seen in other Jain steles 
(c.g. SML No. J121, described above and cf. MM No. 
2502).** Probably the schema isthe result of combining 
the two types and may provide further credence to the 
idea that two distinct modes of representation existed 
for Sarnkarsana/Balarima, 


H. A colossus of Bhagavan Narayana 


Most of the images described in this paper are small. 
There is however one colossus which has recently 
come to light (MM No. 77.4; Pl. 36.X), In a study of 
this statue, it as been proposed that the icon represents 
Bhagavan Nariyana, an important cosmic creator in 
Vedic literature who is described in the Mahabharata 
and Puranas as Supreme Lord, ground of all being.*? 
‘The identification is based on a correlation between 
the iconography ofthe colossus which belong, init 
entirety, to the sphere of the Brahmanical ascetic, and 
a series of Vedic and Epic references which show that 
Lord Nariyana, an ascetic god par excellence, represents 
spiritual perfection expressive of Vedic religion and 
culture.** 

‘The icon displays deliberate concern to portray only 
ascetic symbolism. The god's jatajita, his hairy coun- 
tenance, a tilak at the base of the brows, short and 
unadomed earlobes, his fibrous lower garment, all 
bespeak of an ascetic. The god’s ascetic nature is further 
emphasized by the water pot and rosary that he carries, 
by the antelope skin acréss his shoulder and the yajriopa- 
vita draped over his chest, In this way, every detail 
confirms that the colossus typifies a\ Brahmanical 
ascetic” 

In that Narayana is closely associated in Vedic and 
Epic literacure with Purusa, a cosmic male giant of the 
ancient Vedie tradition, Nariyana’s depiction as a 
colossal male is highly appropriate. As such, the icon 
appears to reflect a bhatt cult dedicated tothe worship 
of Narayana as Supreme." Purely Vaisnava symbols 
are absent on this figure, and though Narayana plays a 
significancrolein the formulation of Hinduistic Vismu, 
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there may be no historical urgency to consider this 
image, of the Kusina period, as a Vaisnava image. 

Tl, CONCLUSION 

An extraordinary reversal occurs in the output des- 
ctibed above. Prior to the Kusina period, in the several 
centuries around the Christian era, Mathura is neither 
an innovator nor a center of Vaisnava artistic activity. 
Indeed, during these ages, Mathur seems not to par- 
take in experiments carried on further south. This 
situation changes dramatically within Kusina times: 
Anexplosion in thenumber and types of images occurs, 
The Mathuri workshops fashioned four-armed 
Vasudeva-Krsna and eight-armed Vaignavaicons; they 
gave plastic expression to the avatara concept; they 
invented the image of Bhagavin Narayana; they created 
4 new vocabulary to express the caturoysiha notion, 
and they conceptualized a variety of ways to represent 
the deified Vesni stock 


time. Icons from six other centers come to mind: the 
ship trio from Devangarh (Gaya District, 
; a Balarama from Jhusi (Allahabad District, 
U.P.; No. 858 in the Allahabad Museum"); a head of 
Visnu from Malwa in the University of Pennsylvania, 
University Museum; Vaisnava deities on the lowest 
row of the Nanda Carurmukha Linga (near Puskara, 
Rajasthan); three Vaisnava fragments from Amreli 
(Amreli District, Gujarat) and an eight-armed 
Vaisnava_icon from Kosam (Allahabad District, 
U.P."). Not only is the Mathura idiom to be detected 
in all these pieces (the ones from Amreli to a lesser 
degree, the rest to a greater degree), but also Mathuri's 
rate of productivity cannot be matched by any of these 
sites, Thus, during this time, Mathura was THE creator 
and disseminator of Vaisnava art modes as well as the 
probable center of Vaisnava bhakti cules, 


Abbreviations used in this paper 


Greater Mathuri’s enormous productivity, inventive. BKB ~ Bharat Kala Bhavan 
ness and influence can best be gaged when the above MM ~ Government Museum, Mathur’ 
assemblage is contrasted with the production of Vais- NMD ~ National Museum, New Delhi 
navaart in the rest of Northern India during the Kusana = SML = State Museum, Lucknow 
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Amisaynr dhsina Sutra 86 

Amoghapasa-sttra 89 

votive tablet inscription 21 

Ananda 217,219, 220 

‘Andhakas 59,60 

‘Andhakarenhu 14 

Andhakavenbudisaputtss \4 

Andhaka Veyni segment 13, 14 

Andhra 48 

Angavijid 66 

‘Aiguttara 216 

Anguttara Nikiiya 60,214, 216; Book of Eights 236 

Aniruddha 338 

Antariksa 243, 

‘Antimachus 24, 140, 

Antimony 33 

Antioch 49 

Anwecryatiaria 238 

Apalata20 

“Aparinta (The Western Region) Trade Routes 47 

‘Apollodotus 24, 149: coins of 141 

‘Arabian ports 49 

Aravali Range 5,47 

Aravallis 13; system 13 

Archaeological Survey of India 11 

Archaeology 31,32; Archaeological excavations (finds) 
23,59 

Ardashir 1121, 122 

Ardokhsho 120, 121, 123, 135, 155-157 

Arhat vardamina 62 

Arhats, shrine of 332 


141, 143, 165, 167, 181 
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Aring5,7.8 
Arisone 49 
Arjuna 93 
‘Arjungyana 140 
Arrian 15,61 


Arthakastra 14, 16, 60 

Artifacts, Early Historical Period 176 

‘Artisans 31,33, 34,72 

Aryans 75 

Arya Raksitasiri 210 

Aryasanga 90 

Aryavata 232,233, 302, 304 

Aeyavati 356,357 

‘Asia 40, 49; Central Asia 32, 36, 49, 51-53, 63,72,75, 76,78, 
79, 86, 188, 225, 252, 308 

Asikugda 210 

Asivajana 15 

Asoka 98, 214, 217,230 

Asokan inscription 16, 17 

Asokavadinamala 376 

Aspavarma 226 

Assaléyana-sutta 66 

Asadhyayi59 

‘Astahikamahotsava 210 

Astamahgala 236 to 243 

Astronomy 75, 

Agvaghosa 214,220 

Asvamedha 231 

Asyala24 

Atharva veda 243 

‘Athsho 119, 120 

Atranjikhera 172, 176 

Atphakathas 214,215 

‘Attitudes, worldly 44 

Auboyer,J-L.44 

‘Audumbara Mahadeva 21 

‘Audumbaras 21 

‘Aurangabad 89 

‘Aurangzeb, mosque of 141 

‘Avadinakalpalaca 214 

Avalokiteivara 86, 87, 89,91, 220 

60,216 

210,211 

Hecoke Nirvyiiha 353 

Avatiras, Representation 387, 388 

Ayligapatas 237, 238, 258, 335, 356; Ayagaprtas and 
‘Sitapatzas Symbols on 333 10 335 

20, 34,43, 129 130, 157; Series (coins) 156 
‘Ayojihs 216 


‘Azampur7 
‘Azes 1132, 134, 141 
Azes 16133, 134 


Azilises 131, 132, 150 


Bacchanaliah sculpture 15 

Bictria 7,47, 49,52, 63, 72, 74, 121, 155, 156, 194, 196; 
Bactrian coins 224; Bactrian goblets 188 

Badakshan (Afghanistan) 6 

Baghelhand 48 

Bago-Laiigo 195 

Bahal 202 

Bahawalpur 172, 176 

Bahiri 172, 175, 

Bairat 17 

Bajna7 

Baipai, KD. 32, 33, 121,373,374 

Bakanapati23,195 

Balabhilti 20, 116, 130, 146, 147, 149 

Bilaceria 3 

Baladeva 215,351, 354,355 

Baladhika 63 

Balahastini 332 

Balarima 93, 95, 96, 99, 17,383 

Balhika 47 

Bamboo S 

Bambore 159 

Banas, 13 

Banda 

Banerji, R-D.258 

Bankers 41 

Bappumatsisiri 210 

Barabanki 134 

Baravai (Dvaravati) 211 

Barbaricum 49 

Baroda 371 

Barsana4 

Barth, Auguste 105-108 

Baryayza (Bharh kaccha) 7, 24,49, 50,52 

Basham, A.L. 42,44, 133 

Basti 35 

Batesvara 172 

Bay of Bengal50 

Bayana6 

Beads 23, 200-204 

Beas River 176 

Begram 66, 76, 121, 154, 155, 159 

Behat 155 

Banaras 159 

Bengal 51 

Benveniste, E196 

Berlin, Museum of Indian Art 181 

Bernice 49 

Bhadat 7 

Bhadrésana 238 

Bhagabhadra 61 

Bhagavadgiti 231 

Bhagavata purina 12,13 

‘Bhagavatas 232, 383 

Bhigavatism 231, 232 


Bhagila 34,129 

Bhagwanpura 176 

Bhaja33 

Bharatpur 3-7,122 

Bharjakia 156 

Bharhut 48, 51,299 

Bharukaccha47, 50,52,33 

Bhasa 43, 198 

Bhavadatta 20, 130, 140, 146, 149 

‘Bhavanaga, king 157,231 

Bhavana 218 

Bhiksu Bala 157,266 

Bhiksu Buddhila 22 

Bhithasena211 

Bhir Mound 16, 20, 200 (see also Taxila) 

Bhoksyanti 230 

Bhomaka 131 

Bhataramanaudhana 210 

Bhittagrha 210 

Bhuteswar43, 119, 140, 167 

Biardeau, Madeleine 94,95, 97, 98 

Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris 230 

Bihar5, 127 

Bikaner 144 

Bimbisara 98 

Bindi 

Bivar, A.D, 121, 122 

Black and Red ware (BRW) 16, 171, 172, 175, 176, 181-185 

Black-slipped ware (BSW) 167, 171 

Black Sea 77 

Boddo 119, 120 

Bodbisattvas 75, 87, 88,91, 300, 369, 374 

Brahmans 25, 60, 64, 216, 218, 227, 228, 250, 259, 304, 310, 
371 

Brihmananim ailariandt 228 

Brahmanism 228, 263 

Brahmamitra 20, 62, 128, 129, 142, 146, 147, 149, 264 

Brahmanical cults 62, 66; culture 59, 60-66, 302 

Brahmanical gods 34; icons 64 

Brahmiryideda 32 

Brahmavarta 32 

Brahmi 120, 308; Brahmi Script, classification of 265, 266; 
Early 317; inscription 247; Kuyana 301; Late 319: main 
phase in development of 317; middle 257, 318, 319; origin 
and popularization of 262; process in Brahmi script 317; 
stages 316-319 

Braja-mandal 47 

Brass goods 32,33 

Behatkalpabhagya 211 

Brhatkalpasitra bhisya 210 

Behatkathakosa 211 

Brhatsarabité 239, 387 

British Museum 124, 129, 130 

Broach (Bhurukaccha/Barygoza) 211 

Broad-edged pen 262 

Bronze6 

Buddha 33, 105, 119, 120, 140, 214, 216, 243, 374, 375,377: 
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guise of 218 

Buddhacarita 220 

Buddha Gaya 5t 

Buddhaguhya 238, 239 

Buddha image, origin of 87 

Buddhism 16, 42, 44, 51, 52, 60, 61, 63, 64,75, 78, 88, 90,91, 
98, 104-107, 150,228 

Buddhist and Jaina religious establishment 41,42 

Buddhist Are 167 

‘Buddhist anon 14, 104,236 

Buddhist cause 34 

‘Buddhist centres 17 

Buddhist culture 79; sects 63 

Buddhist inscription 214, 299, 300 

Buddhist Literature (Buddhist Literary Source) 60, 214-220 

Buddhist Monk 41 

Buddhist sources 16 

Buddhist vihéra 21 

Biihler, Georg 106-110, 257, 265,373 

Building and Houses (occupation) 41,42, 51 

Bull 120, 121, 130, 142, 147, 153, 154,311 

Burgess, James 103, 107-109 

Burn, R., coins collection of 131 

Burnt bricks 143, 

Burkara 154-156 

Buxar 159 


(Cakra (wheel) 237.239 
‘Cakratireha 210 

Calcutta Museum 318 
Cambay 13;node 19 
‘Campa 48,50 

Cinmunda Tis 168 
Candali217 
Candragupta 1119, 157 
Candragupta Maurya 230 
Candragupra Vikramaditya 229 
Candravarisa 13 

Cane 49 

Canton 50 

Caniira 216,219 
Carisobora 5,15 

Caspian Gate 49 

Cast coins 128 

‘Cast copper coins 141, 142 
Caste system 63 
Catureyiha 383 
Caturvyuha Icon 388 
Caubara 4,7 

Cautley, Capt. 155 

Cedi country 48 
Cedis 97 

Celewcia 49 

Cemala 48 

Central Asia 32, 188 
‘Chamunda, mound 5 
Chandra Gupta 1124 
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‘Chandraketugarh 51 

Chandra, Moti 209 

Chanhu-daro 177 

Charax Spasimu49 

Chargion 6,7 

Charra239 

Chattopadhyay, Dr.B, 121 

Chaul 48 

Chaumnuhan 7,8 

Chaurasi 7 

‘Chautangyamun Rivers 171 

‘Chautang River 176 

‘Chavannes, E4.,242 

‘Chhata, Tahsils of 3-6, 8; north 3, south 7 

‘Chhatikra 7,8 

‘Chhota-kosi 3 

Chu 157 

‘Chib-meng 53 

China 49, 50-53, 88, 89: Buddhism came to 88; Chinese his- 
orians 158; Chinese pilgrims, accownts of 214, 238; Chinese 
ports 50; Chinese vources 220; Chinese Turkistan 6 

China 33, 

‘Chirand 172, 175 

‘Christian era 76, 77,79, 88, 143 

‘Chunar Sandscone 16 

Ginas 228 

Cistern 332 

(Cis-yamuna tract 3, 4,8 

Groaravastn 214,219 

Cleisobora 15 

Climate 3, 31 

Cloak makers 41 

Clothes 33, 39, 40, 74-76 

Coarse Grey and Block Ware 143 

Coarse Grey Ware 182, 185, 187 

‘Goins (coinage) 21. 22,24, 31, 34,35, 61,74. 115-123, 140-144, 
146-150, 154, 261; coin-hoards 118, 134; coinage system 
34; early 124-135; kusina copper 22, 153-160; dietri- 
‘bution of 155-156; indigenous 128-131; Local 261; Punch- 
‘marked coins 16, 115; Pari-Kusana coinage 156; Silver 

‘coins 124, 127, 128, Sino-Kharosthi coins 

1$6) Tribal 35; Roman 36; V.P. coin committee 118, 119; 
‘of Euksatides 224 

Coins of Ancient India 140 

Commerce 35,36, 46-54 

Commercial links 24 

‘Communication 054 

pore a ad 

‘Cookery 42: Cooking vessels 79 

‘Coomaraswamy, Ananda K. 87,238, 240, 375 

‘Copper 4-7, 119; Copper coins 142; derived from Kusanas 
et ee lads 

capital 74 

Conmopotintan 16169 

Costana 24 

‘Costume, military 74 

Conon 7; cotton-dealer 41 


‘Courtesan of Mathura 217 

‘Courtesans 43, 65 

(Crafts 33, 36; Craftsmanship 192 

Crystal 

Cresiphon 49, 158 

Cillavatnsa 214 

‘Culture 72-80; cultural contacts (linkages) 51, 79; cultural 
elements 74 

‘Cunningham, Sir Alexander 87, 103, 104, 106, 108, 117, 124, 
131,132, 140, 141, 165,265, 

Ciitaka Vibéra 1 

Cyrisobores 15 


Dado Fatehpur Khetri 135 

Daksiqa kosala 48 

Dakgina-Madbura 14 

Daksindipatha 46, 48; Trade routes to 48 
Dalverzin 19 

Dimaghoss 332 

Damascus 49 

Damirica 52 

Damsteegt, Theo 232, 371 

Dance 77 


Dariba copper mines of Udaipur S 

Dasakwmaéracarita 227 

Dasirasiba Vasudeva Kapha (Datirhasimha Vasudeva 
Krona) 211 

Dasgupta, K.K.35 

Data (Datta) of Vidisa 259 

Dating, system of 332, 333, 369 

Darras (Datta Rulers) 20, 116, 130, 132, 142, 146; coins 35; 
pottery during period of 18 

‘Deccan 76, 78, 203; plateaus 48; Chalcolithic 175, 

Delberdzhin Tepe 66 

Delegation Archéologique Frangaisein Afghanistan 156, 194 

Delhi 17,54,59, 158 

Delhi-Agra Filter zone) 19 

Delhi-Ambala Road 47 

Delhi-Aravali Axis 19 

Demetrius 121 

Deokali 43; pillar43 

Deoriya 303; inscription 304 

Desai, Devangana 34 

Desert routes $0 

Deva, Sri K,311 

Devagabha (Devaki) 14,215 

Devakals 25,194, 195, 198, 199, 312 


Dharmaguptakas 215 
Dharmanitya 373, 374 

‘Dharmasastras 229, 231,252 
Dhenukikala 231 

Dhruvamitea 20, 129 

Dhulkor 16; fortifications 6; site 43 
Dhvaja-Stambha 143,239 
Digambara Jains 258 

Digambara accounts 211; tradition 210 
Digvijaya 14 

Dikshit, M. G.36, 144, 172, 202-204 


Dioscorida49 

Dipavamsa 214,215 

Divyavuddina 16,214, 216,219 

Doab 4; Central 59 

Donors 4] 

Donations 34, 62 

Dedhamitra 20, 128, 129, 140, 146, 147, 149 

Dresses 65; adoption of in North India 763 Female Seythian 
‘dress 49,75; male Scythian dress 75; ornaments and 39-41, 
165; Scythian men 49; Tailoring 33 

Durbalikipusyamitra 211 

Durga Prasad 124 

Duryodhana 97 

Dustavikrintah 230 

Dyaraki 13, 94,96-99 

Dyiravati 13, 14,47, 216 

Dyeing 33 

Dyer4l 


Epigraphical Hybrid Sanskrit (F.H.S) 232, 300, 302-304, 
Buddhist inscription of post-ksatrapa age 300; inscription 
of western ksatrapa 304; inscription 301 

Eebatana49 

Economy 46, 47; Economic History 11-36 

Edessa 77 

Egypt 72; Egyptian Alexandria 53; Egyptian ports 49 

Eight Auxpicious Symbols (Astamangala) 296, 237, 243 

Ekanamia 99 

Ekayana 220 

Elephant types 149 

Ellora 89 

Entertainers 34, 41, Entertainments 42, 43 

Epigraphs 65, 312-314; Epigraphic Records 257, 260: Epig- 
raphical evidence 86, 327; Ephigraphicat Hybrid Sanskrit 
232; Epigeaphs and sculptural remains 85 

Erakina 34, 129 

Eran 34, 172,175 

Erythraean 24 

Eas 

Etched beads 200-204 

Eudaemon 49 


Fa-hsien $3, 89, 14, 20, 238 
Female Divinities 356,357, 367 
Female lay-disciples 62 
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Female symbolism 236, 237 

Food 42,74; Food habit 78 

Foreign Elements 72-80; influences 74; Iconography 78; 
‘objects 77 

Fortification 23, 63,64, 74 

Foucher, Alired 87, 88 

Fahrer, A.A, 103-104, 107-110 

Funan 50 

Furniture 43,74 


Gamasamika 32 

Games42,43 

Gamjayara 308 

Gandhira 20, 49,51, 52,66, 74,75, 77,79, 194-156, 169,232, 
326,371 

Gaiiga (Ganges) 53,97, 115, 171,231; Gatiga basin 19-22, 2 
Gaiga delta 5; Gaiga plain 46-48, 51-53; Ganga (Ganges) 
River Valley 13, 172, 200, 202, 70; Gainga River System 1763, 
Ganga Yamuna Doab 3, 97; Gangetic Doab 4; Gangetic 
province 156, 15H; Gangetic routes 53 

‘Ganganagar203 

Gangoly,O.C. 368,370 

Ganika23 

Goanipavara 259 

Ganwaria 35 

Gordabhaka 370 

Goirgi Savnhitd 21, 61,230 

Gargya 228 

Garhwal 134 

Gersheyitch, 1. 196 

Ghata Jatake 13, 15,215, 219 

Ghosadatta 149 

Ghosiindi 52 

Ghrwponrnica 20 


Gietharpe? 
Girivaraja 97,98 

Girnar 158 

Glass manufacture 4 

Gobl, R. 155, 156 

Gokarneshvara 78 

Gokula 14,95 

Gold 7.33 

Goldsmiths 32, 33,41 

Gomitra 19, 62, 116, 128, 129, 142, 146, 


Gormitra 11 47, 149 
Gondophares 158; Gondopharian symbol 22 
Gopaveyavibhasitan 9S 

Gosadatta 149 

Gorami 33 

Gotiputea (Gautamiputra) 257, 312, 

Gora 310 

Govardhana Mount 14,95, 215 

Govinda 95 


Govindnagar 86, 120, 122, 125, 167, 313, 376; Gowimdnagar 
Yakia 377 
Goyonayas 226 
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Goyoniprabbava 226,227 

Gracco-Bacterian Script 133 

Graeco-Roman Emporia 49 

Grimikas23, 24,32 

Greeks 34, 52, 225; coins of 141, 229; Bactrian 196, 226 

Growse, $5. 103, 165 

‘Gubavibira 62, 63 

Gubyasamaijatantra 89,242 

Guilds 33, 65,215 

Gujarat 13, 24,47, 49,52, 53,78, 172 

Gundivana 14 

‘Gupta, P. L. 115-117, 155, 157,383 

‘Gupeas (Gupta Eras period) 34, 66,76, 78, 117, 118, 122,134, 
135, 157, 181, 225, 265; coins 123; inscriptions 261 

Gurgaon 8 


Hadda 154 
Hagimasa 116, 131, 143, 149, 317 

Hagina 22, 116, 131, 140, 146; Hagimasa group 116 
Hair arrangements styles of 363, 364 

Hairanyaka 23 

Hoakra period 172: Hakra River 176 

Harisa 169 

Han Empire 48,49,54 

Handicrafts 35 

Harappa 176, 177: Harappan culture 171, 176,177 
Haribhandrisiri 210 

Harisena 211 

Hariti 78 

Hearivatais 12,93-99, 150, 169, 225-225, 227, 228, 251,232 


Hartel, Herbert 20, 116, 11 
263,264 

Histinapura 15,48, 95, 142, 171, 176,202,210 

Hathana5 

Hathigumpha 21; inscription 165 

Hatra 78,77 

Hayagriva 387 

Headdress (Headgear) 76,77 

Heliodora (Heliodorus) 61 

Helios 120 

Hellenism 75; Hellenistic elements 72; Hellenistic source 42; 
Hellenized cultures 74 

Henning, W.B. 196 

Hephthalites 79,154 

Hercules 4, 150; Hercules type 150 

Hisar 135, 157 

Hirahasame series 34 

Hinnavar97 

Hindu inscription 304; Hindu Princes 140; Hindu Sanskrit 
inscriptions 302 

Hoards of coins 119,159 

Horamurndaya 24, 64 

Hormizd 122 

Housing (Houses) 42, 61, 63, 64; Building and 41-42; 
facilities 35 


Hisiiang Tsang #9, 165,214, 218, 220, 238 
Hui-Shen 89 


126, 131, 132, 143, 155, 157, 


Hiuviska 22, 23, 35, 41, 42, 64, 66, 117-121, 127, 132, 134, 
140, 154-157, 165, 195, 196, 199, 224, 266, 314, 362; coins 
of 141 

Hyderabad 156 


Iconography 78, 332, 383-390; Buddhist 91; foreign 78 

Innadadatta 211 

Imndapara 210 

Indo-Aryans 176, 177 

Indo-Gangetic alluvium 4, 31 

Indo-Gangetic plains 6, 19 

Indo-Greeks 22, 46, 31, 140, 150, 168, 227, 231, 264; coins 
224; Kings (Rulers) 61,74 

Indo-Roman trade 66 

Indo-Sasaniians 35 

Indrignibhadei 147 

Indrapura (Indore) 34 

Indus Valley 155, 156, 158, 175 

Inscriptions 31-33, 39, 41, 43, 62, 106-108, 134, 214-220, 
224, 290, 247-250, 261-266, 298-305, 308-314, 316, 
Chronology of Malwas 298; correlation between 309, 311; 
Huvigka 261; Mathura Lion Capital Inscription 302, 31 
Jocal rulers 261; named king 261-266; Nameless king 261; 
Pillar 64; Sika-kyatrapas 261; Kanigka 261 ; Mankuwar301 

International relations (patterns, connection) 48-50, 53, $4 

Iran 52,53, 72, 78 

Irrigation 31 

Tron +7, 33, 175; technology 171 

Iyukiri Hissar 47 


Jacobi, Herman 104-107 

Jail mound 6,7 

Jain, J.C.211 

Jaina are 332-357; dated sculpture 358-359 

Jaina Ayagapara 236 

Jaina ceotres 357 

Jaina faith 44; religious life 103-112 

Jaina inscription 229 

Jaina Kusana Sfivatss 240 

‘Jaina monuments, early 332 

Jain stupas 108, 333; discovery of 109-111 

Jainism 5, 61, 62, 64, 98, 107; debate on origin of 104-108; 
development before (1884) 104; Mathued and 111, 
208-211 


Janert, K. L147, 215,247,368 
Jankhat Farrakhabad 139 

Jansuti7 

Jarasandhs 13, 14,94,96-98, 223, 225, 
Jasperé 
Jitakattbakatha 
Jatwaras 

‘Jauna (Yavuna) king 211 
Jayaswal, K.P.117 


5 


Jenkins, G.K, 134 
Jewellery 32, 74,77 
Jewels 33 

Jhinga Nagla7, 8 
Jhirna 3 

Jhunjhum 5 
Jinaprabhasiri 210, 211 
Jiyacattu (itasstry) 211 
Jodhpura 172 
Jomanes, river 15, 
Joshi M.C. 181,210 
‘oshig NP. 32,46, 375,376, 387 
Junagarh 230 


Kabul 7, 140, 158; valley 122 

Kachagupea 157 

Kadphises 119, 229 

Kikatika 24 

Kalanemi 98 

Kolaa 238, 259 

Kalavsida 32 

Kalavala 24,258 

Kalavesiya (Kalavaisiks) 211 

Kalayavana 224f; 2285 (Black Greek) 98 

Kalchayan 156 

Kalibangan 176 

Kalidisa 227 

Kalika 15 

Kalikavartta 15 

Kilijara 210 

Kalidga 48, 156 

Kalisapara 15: 

Kalyana 48, 53 

Kama 229 

Kamadatta 20, 130, 140, 146, 147, 149) 

Kaman 303 

Kimbojas 226 

Karpkalirrila 210 

Kampilya 15 

Karhsa 13, 14, 96-98, 216 

Kami 309 

Kanarang 195 

Kanauj 129 

Kandariyana 216 

Kaniska 22, 23,52, 98, 117, 119-122, 133, 134, 140, 154,157, 
193-196, 199, 214, 236, 266, 361; coins 119, 141; temple 
197; Kaniska 1 23, 65, 117, 133, 134; Kaniska 1117, 135, 
154; Kaniska 111117, 133, 135, 143, 155 

Kankili Tuli 4-7, 61, 103-111, 143, 168, 169, 234, 265, 266, 


Kipisi 47,51, 154, 155 
Kapisi-Alexandrapolis (Kandahar) $7 
Karapala 32 
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Krddamaka ksatrapas 131 

Karsipana 61 

Kiravirya 14 

Kashgar 49, 156 

aii 127 

Kasiputra 61 

Kashmir 49, 51,52, 78, 89, 10, 155 

Kastikiyanihira 215 

Kathanpanigad 242 

Kathasaritsaigara 370 

Kathiavar 230 

Katri 5,7, 8, 16, 127, 165, 167, 169, 309, 311; Kevavadera 16, 
309,311 

Kaundinyapur 203,204 

Kaurara 4 

Kaurava97 

Kaukimbi 17, 20, 22, 34, 35, 48, 51, 62, 129, 157, 175-177, 
202, 210, 263, 303, 304, 370 

Kausika-gotra 259, 309 

Kayastha 312 

Kelavadeva 15, 127, 131 

Kesivadha 387 

Khalua 172 

Khandila Arya 209 

Kharavela 21 

Kharogthj 299, 301; inscriptions 299-301 ; record 302; script 
301, 3095 zone 21 

Khartiya 60 

Khotan 49, 156 

Khyaiica24 

Kidara, coins of 141; Kusinas 121, 154 

Kirieas 223, 227, 228 

Kinti236 

Klesdbora 47, 61 

Kondane 370 

Konow, $301 

Kofala 13, 127 

Kotaydcirya 21 

Kryoa 12-15, 34, 36, $9, 78, 93-99, 216, 223, 224, 311; flight 
from Jarasandha 97-99; Keypa-Karisa episode 13; Kryna 
Lilas 387, 388; Mathura and 94-97. Keypaism 231 

Krsoapura 15,47 

Kaharita Ghataka 63 

Kyatrapas 20-24, 35, 65, 116, 117, 121, 131, 132, 142, 143, 
149, 232, 265, 299, 377; coins of 141; pottery during 1 
Mahaksatrapa Sodaéa 21; Kyatrapa Hagana 21; Kyatrapa 
Sivadatta 21, 140; Sivaghosa 21, 146; Torapadisa 21, 131; 
Vajatatajama 21, 146; Mahakyatrapa 22, 23, 35, 309; Cagrana 
193; Kusulaa Padika 22; Rajuvula 21,22, 131 

Kesatriyas 66, 227,228 

Kubera 15, 210, 304, 3745 Yaksa from 371-377 

Ku-chioh 49 

Kujola Kaphises 32, 117, 133 

Kumrahar 202, 204 

Kunindas 35,157 

Kuru Pancala 15,59, 97 

Kuruksetra 97 
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‘Kurram valley 47 

Kurus 14,59 

Kusinas (period; rule) 6, 7, 15, 19-24, 31-36, 40, 41, 43. 46, 
48, 51, 53,54, 63-66,77, 78, 98, 99, 106, 107, 110,117, 118, 
152, 134, 135, 140, 143, 146, 181, 226, 229, 262, 299, 325, 
332, 377, 390; chronology, implication for 157, 158; coins 
0f51, 141, 153-160; copper coin hoards 189; copper coins 
118, 153-160; inscriptions 266; Kusina Sasanian 121, 122; 
laer 121, 123; Mathura as an urban centre during 22-24; 
‘monetary system af 153-155; sites 6; symbol 122: pener- 
‘ated 22-24; pottery of 188, 189; Tirthankara figures 335- 
353; Vaismava at centres 399; Vaisnava Icons 384-390 

‘Kusinagara 48,51 


Laghusa 156 

Lahiri, Bela 116 

Lahurpura 51 

Lakhani 303 

Lakshmi 21,117, 118,123, 141, 146, 147, 159, 224, 237, 303, 
356 

Lalitavistara 66 

Lapistazuli 6,7 

Lavana 12,98 

Le Berre, M, 196, 197 

Lead 33 

Lessing Ferdinand, D. 236 

Local coins 142, 146, 147 


Lohuizen de Leeuw, J. E, Van 301,325,328 

Lothal 176 

Loyang 89 

Lucknow Museum 124 
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Nivvai 241 
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PajicasiFa 15,16 
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Rajgir 202,203 
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Rohitaka 47 
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Saheth-Maheth 124,303 

‘Siigeava-gotra 63,259 

Saivw Pilgrims 197 

Saiva worship in Kusana period 64:in Bactria 197 

Saiva shrine 311 

Sakala 7,47, 51 

Sakin Yavanamisritan 226 

Sakas (Sika period, Rule) 32,35, 41, 46,49, 51-53, 62,72, 79, 
98, 117, 149, 150, 225, 225-227, 310; coins 35, 141; Kyat- 
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Sakasthina (Sarvasa Sakrastanasa Puyac) 22, 52 

Saketa 21, 47,48, 61,210 
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Sakna7 

Saktis 236,242 
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Savikargana (Balarima) 61, 127, 383, 384, 388, 389; 
Sarikargna Baladeva 15,16 

Samudragupta 76, 123, 135, 158 

Simakavass 215 

Saiichi35,-48, 51, 72,77, 99, 232, 303,370 

Sanghol (Sanghivali) 263 

Saikasya 61,87, 169 
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Sates 169, 239 

Sankisa 220 

Sanskrit 65, 85, 239, 298-305, 316; literature 227; Sanskriti~ 
zation 298, 299, 302; process of 293, 303 

Sanskrit Avadan literature 214 

Sapeamatrika 256; Sétku-keermas 370 
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Sarasvati 95, 356 
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‘Sariputra 220 

Sarnath 51, 266,303 

‘Sarthaoaha 23, 32,47; Manibhadara 62 
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Sarvastivadins 52,215, 216,309 
Saroatathagate-tatroasarhgraha 89 
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Sasanians 188, 122, 135 

‘Satamitra 20, 140,263 

Sitavahanas 31,35, 53, 131,202 
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Satraps 140, 141 
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Satrughna 12,13, 98,232 
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Saurashera 13 
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Schlumberger, D. 194, 196-198 
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‘0f 79; Scytho-Parthians 20,62, 121; Seytho-Sasanian 35 

Seals 261 
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Seleucid 61 

Sesadatta 20, 24, 140, 142, 149 

Shah, U. P.236, 257,343, 353 

Shaikhan Dheri 74 

Shahpur 1 158; Shahpur 11154, 158; Shahpur II 158 

Shanta, G.R. 175,127 

Sharma, R.C. 122, 259, 373, 

Shastri, A-M.35 

Sheemgalish Tepe 159 

Shrivastva, V.IN, 313 
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Sihanadika 236, 238 
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Silver 5, 6,33 

Sind 47-49, 52, 78, 79, 140, 156 

Sindhu 48; Sindhu Sauvira47, 52 

Singh,J.P.117 

Sirear, D.C. 21, 116,230, 264,311, 317,370 

idaima 211 
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Sirsukh 74 (see also Taxila) 

Siswal 176 
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radatta 22, 116, 131, 146, 149,317 

Sivaghoga 22, 116, 131 
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Sodisa 21, 22, 63, 116, 131, 132, 143, 149, 150; Chronology 
‘of Sodisa inscriptions 311, 312; inscriptions 308, 309 
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Solasa Mahsjanapadha 60 

Sonkh (excavation) 4-8, 16, 2, 23,24, 31, 32,34, 36, 42,43, 
59-61, 63, 116-118, 124, 127, 128, 130-132, 134, 155, 157, 
159, 181, 185, 188, 189, 202, 264, 372, 386; German 
Archaeological Expedition at 127 

Soter Megas coins of 5, 117, 132, 141, 153-155 

Sourasenoi 15,17, 61 

South East Asia 49,53,54 

South India 48, 53 
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Sports 42,43 

Sraddha 384 

Srivasti 22,47, 48,51, 167, 210 

Sregthi 3 

Sresthin 32 

$1199, 256, 310; (Laksmi) %, 199, 239,242, 259, 310 

SriLanka (Ceylon) 48, 53,89, 98 

Srinivasan, P.R.303 

Srivastava, AK. 118 

Srivatsa 169, 236-240, 243, 308, 310, 311 
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Stapas 333; at Kankali 332; votive 90 

Sudarigana Sudaréana) 211 

Sudaréana Lake 32 

Sudavapa 129 
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‘Siidras 66, 227, 228 
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Sunga (period) 6-8, 19-24, 51-53, 61, 128, 129, 143; cultural 
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Surdstra 230 

Surkh Kotal 78, 156, 194, 198, 199, 224; Chronology of 196; 
inscriptions 196; Sanctuary in Baceria 22; Temples 194-196 

Sirya78 

‘Stiryamitra 20, 62, 128-130, 140, 141, 146, 147, 149, 150, 263 

Sutlej 35, 158, 176 

Swvikrantah 230 

Swastilea 169,238 

Svetafoaters wpanitad 238 

‘Swabi Tchsi 159 
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Talaga 195 

Tamluk 211 

‘Tamralipti 48, 30 

‘Tamrin basin 49, 155, 156 

Tarsi 78 
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‘Thaplyal, K.K. 313 
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‘Thomas, FW. 133 
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‘Trident 120, 135, 153, 197 
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‘Turyasu 229 
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ni 385 
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Unnao 135 

Upasthanasild 218 

Upitshya 34, 129, 140 
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Usphar 7,8 

Urtamadates 20, 21, 130, 149, 146 
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Icons 384; Vasndéva pratimaye 259 

Vasudiva} 117, 124, 135, 155511 135, 155 

Vasumitra 220 

‘Vatsapusyamiera 210 
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Vedia; Aryans 72; literature 12,177; rites 64 rituals 227 
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Veraiji 214, 216, 219 
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Vinayavustu 214,216, 218, 219,230 
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Visnu 12,96, 242, 259 

Vip Purina 14, 227 

Vignu dhurmottara Purdna 387 
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Vesnis 15,59, 60, 93,224, 309; clan 13; Heroes 384; Yadava 15 
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